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MEMOIR 

BY   THE   RT.  REV. 

WILLIAM   CROSWELL   DOANE,   D.D.,   LL.D., 


BISHOP   OF   ALBANY. 


Tpie  very  pleasant  duty  is  offered  me,  of  writing  a  brief 
introduction — over  which,  as  over  the  unpretending 
threshold  of  a  home,  men  will  pass  into  the  refreshment 
and  enjoyment  of  the  book  itself — to  Dr.  Dean's  Lect- 
ures on  the  Evidences. 

The  scaffolding  from  which  was  builded  up  the  noble 
character  of  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  so  far  as  it  was 
completed  in  this  world,  was  simple  and  plain.  Born  in 
North  Stamford,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828, 
he  received,  perhaps  on  that  account,  his  patriotic  name. 
His  parents  were  Colonel  John  and  Esther  McCormick 
Dean.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life  wa.;s 'pasr.ed  i,n  the  ■<;ity, 
of  New  York,  where  in  1853  ^^^  gradu3:j|-.ed'irgm  CaWni'* 
bia  College.  Having  studied  theology  ;^t;  th'Q  .General 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordered'  d'ejiCoh:. by- .the 
late  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  in;  l;i:i;iijtj}'  ,Ch;ure\V, 
March,  1857;  and  a  year  later,  in  the  ^Time' cllurclh',  "arid 
from  the  same  bishop,  received  his  priesthood. 

His  first  work  was,  like  his  last  and  indeed  the  most 
beloved  work  of  his  life,  in  the  line  of  teaching  ;  as  he 
was  associated  for  a  year  with  Bishop  Seymour,  in  the 
founding  and  forming  time  of  St.  Stephen's  College, 
Annandale  ;  from  which  place  he  went  to  his  first  parish, 
Ciirist   Church,  Ballston,   and   remained  there  six  years 
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laying  strong  and  deep  foundations,  spiritually  and  eccle- 
siastically, of  the  Church,  and  rooting  himself  most  deeply 
in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  people.  Here,  now, 
all  of  him  that  is  mortal  lies,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of 
the  last  day. 

The  love  of  letters  and  of  teaching  tempted  him  after 
this  to  Racine,  where  for  eight  years  he  was,  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  associated  with  the  great  DeKoven ; 
and  where  he  left  his  name  and  memory,  alongside  of 
DeKoven's,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  associated 
Avith  them,  as  fellow  teachers  or  as  pupils. 

A  brief  rectorship  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  followed  ;  and 
a  European  journey,  full  of  interest  and  most  intelligent 
study,  occupied  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1874,  and  the 
early  spring  of  the  next  year.  On  his  return  he  took 
charge  of  the  little  church  at  Schuylerville,  doing  all 
the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  while  he  still  had  leisure 
for  ripening  in  all  scholarly  and  spiritual  ways.  So 
that  he  came  in  a  very  rich  maturity  of  mind  and 
soul  to  Albany,  to  be  associated  with  me  in  St.  Agnes' 
School,  and  in  the  Cathedral,  whose  first  Chancellor  he 
was. 

Of  his  invaluable  service  here,  I  cannot  speak  with  too 
warm  gratitude.  I  think  I  have  never  seen  so  exquisite 
a  teacher ;  treating  every  subject  that  he  dealt  with, 
whether  it  was  theology,  or  the  ancient  languages,  or 
\fi^oral\6cie\^ve,  oiri.lpgic,  with  the  skill  of  a  botanist  who 
dissects.  ari(;J  Separates  the  details  of  the  flower,  which  all 
the;Ayhcl6'he  iloyes  and  enjoys,  in  all  its  fragrance  and  in 
all  .its  .^eauty.  ;lilse  a  gardener  or  a  child.  As  examining 
Qhqtpl^ii'i./lie rendered  most  admirable  service.  His  read- 
ing of  the  Lessons  was  in  itself  an  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture.  His  quaint  and  genial  humor  lighted  up,  from 
time  to  time,  the  solidity  of  his  intellect  and  the  sober- 
ness of  his  soul.  His  companionship  was  welcome  alike 
to  his  bishop  and  brother  clergy,  to  his  fellow  teachers 
in  St.  Agnes,  and  to  the  girls  he  was  teaching;  and  his 
whole  nature  and  character  were  illuminated  by  a  holi- 
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ness  and  devotion  which  shone  conspicuously  in   every 
act  of  his  life. 

Patiently  and  peacefully  at  last,  he  passed,  while  hardly 
more  than  in  the  vigor  of  his  prime,  over  a  short  and 
sudden  road,  sharp  sometimes  with  suffering,  but  chiefly, 
I  think,  sad  to  him  because  of  the  sense  of  the  loss  that 
he  would  leave  behind  him.  And  so  he  went  into  God's 
paradise;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  when,  at  the  offering 
of  our  eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  in  our  Bidding  Prayer,  we 
commemorate  the  benefactors  of  St.  Agnes'  School  and 
the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  prominent  among  them  must 
always  stand  the  name  of  George  Washington  Dean. 

He  felt  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  his  election  as 
the  first  Lecturer  on  Evidences  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Aliunni  pro- 
fessorship, and  the  nomination  of  his  brother  graduates  of 
this  great  school.  He  prepared  with  infinite  pains  for  the 
whole  course  of  lectures,  bringing  out  from  the  treasury 
of  his  richly  stored  mind  things  new  and  old.  We  who 
knew  and  loved  him  here  felt  and  shared  the  joy  with 
which  he  rose  to  the  opportunity  of  this  highest  teach- 
ing. It  is  the  lectureship,  which,  above  all  others,  de- 
mands the  fullest  intimacy  with  all  old  foundations,  and 
the  freest  examination  of  all  newer  investigations.  And 
for  both  these  he  was  singularly  suited.  His  mind  was 
a  library  of  unforgotten  learning,  so.  that  sornehow.  you 
could  not  surprise  him  into  silence  Ivy. .any .question -in 
any  department  of  literature,  language,  hish^i'v.  philoso- 
phy, or  theology.  And  yet  it  kept  up  to.  ihe.lasE  the 
fresh  eagerness  for  study.  The  first  ;sqr^eiB' of  Jettures 
was  delivered  in  full ;  and  his  heroic  straggle  to  complete 
the  last  course,  and  then  to  deliver  it,  was  most  pathetic 
to  see.  The  closing  lectures  he  never  gave  at  all ;  but 
they  are  printed  as  they  were  prepared  by  him,  though 
read  by  another  in  his  stead.  And  while  they  were  in 
reading  he  exchanged,  for  fruition,  the  most  holy  faith  in 
which  he  was  building  others  up  all  his  life  long,  and 
entered  with  clear  and  undimmcd  eye  upon  the  evidence 
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of  what  he  had  not  seen,  and  yet  had  believed  with  that 
faith  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  as  yet. 
"  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  "  which  he 
seeth  in  that  perpetual  light,  which  we  pray  God  to  shed 
on  his  saintly  soul. 

Wm.  Croswell  Doank. 


MEMORIAL   MINUTES 


OF 


GEORGE  W.  DEAN,  S.T.D., 

PRIEST,  CHANCELLOR   OF   ALL  SAINTS*   CATHEDRAL,  AND    CHAPLAIN    OF  S.  AGNES'    SCHOOL. 


Mackenzie  Woolcott,  in  his  volume  of  English 
Cathedrals,  defines  a  chancellor  to  be,  "  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chapter,  the  Librarian,  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  the 
Reader  of  the  Lessons,  and  the  Theological  Lecturer." 

It  is  the  truest  tribute  to  our  beloved  brother,  departed, 
to  record  here  with  what  fulness  of  ability,  faithfulness, 
and  love  he  discharged  all  these  duties  during  his  years 
of  service  as  our  Chancellor. 

The  records  bear  the  token  of  his  clear  and  careful 
accuracy  in  seizing  and  stating  the  points  that  needed 
recording.  His  very  last  labor  here  was  the  rearranging 
of  the  books  in  the  Cathedral  library  (not  many,.but  very 
choice  and  valuable),  which  he  handled  with  a  lover's 
touch  ;  while  from  time  to  time  he  refreshed  his  stores 
of  knowledge  from  one  and  another  of  the  volumes 
which  the  library  contains.  His  constant  interest  in  the 
educational  work  attached  to  this  Cathedral  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  his  life.  How  he  will  be  missed  here  ! 
His  reverent  rendering  of  the  special  offices  for  the 
school ;  his  devout  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  ; 
his  exquisite  accuracy  of  scholarship  ;  the  nicenesses  and 
delicacies  of  his  classical  teaching  ;  his  mastery  in  Butler 
and  in  intellectual  philosophy  ;  his  bright,  quaint  fund  of 
humor;  his  gracious  courtesy  and  considerate  patience; 
his  great  power  of  illustration  ;  his  vast  fund  of  well- 
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ordered  information,  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  any 
question  upon  any  subject,  from  a  Hebrew  root  to  a  quo- 
tation from  an  English  author — these  are  the  memories 
of  this  side  of  his  life.  He  was,  besides  this,  the  reader 
of  the  Lessons  with  such  power  and  clearness  as  only  one 
can  read  them  who  feels  himself  to  be  "  the  voice  of  one 
who  cries."  He  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.  He  knew  their  inner  meaning  and  felt 
their  power,  and  his  reading  was  an  interpretation.  The 
man  was  merged  in  the  message,  and  the  fire  of  intense 
feeling  made  the  words  shine  and  burn.  And  he  was 
the  theological  lecturer;  in  his  care  and  oversight  of  the 
students  of  divinity  in  the  diocese,  in  the  conduct  of 
their  examinations,  and  in  a  larger  way  as  the  first-elected 
lecturer  on  Evidences  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, to  which  he  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  his  fellow 
Alumni  to  fill  the  chair  which  they  had  founded. 

And  all  these  posts  are  emptied,  and  his  place  in  our 
Cathedral  shall  know  him  no  more.  But  the  echo  of  his 
teaching,  the  example  of  his  life,  the  influence  of  his 
devoutness  and  fidelity  will  live  here  in  this  Cathedral 
institution,  with  whose  whole  scheme  of  the  advancement 
of  theological  study,  and  choral  worship,  and  frequent 
eucharists,  and  daily  prayers,  and  works  of  mercy  and 
education,  he  was  in  full  accord,  from  the  sympathy  of  his 
nature,  the  convictions  of  his  mind,  the  instincts  of  his 
Order,  and  the  consecration  of  his  priestly  life. 

Commending  his  soul  to  God,  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection,  and  sharing,  in  full  sympathy 
with  his  immediate  family,  the  bereavement  of  his  loss, 
we  record  our  loving  recollection  of  him,  our  indebted- 
ness to  his  labors  and  his  example,  and  the  hope  that 
God  will  "  refresh  his  soul  with  the  multitude  of  peace." 

Wm.  Croswell  Doane, 

President. 
Thomas  B.  Fulcher, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


FROM   THE 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF   THE 

REV.  EUGENE  AUGUSTUS   HOFFMANN,   D.D., 

DEAN  OF  THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  1887. 


The  past  year  has  also  been  saddened  by  the  lamented 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Dean, 
D.D.,  the  first  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion on  the  Alumni  Foundation.  After  a  severe  illness 
he  rested  from  his  labors  on  the  morning  of  March  29, 
1887.  I  place  on  record  the  following  memoranda  of  his 
life  from  a  friend's  hand : 

Dr.  Dean  was  born  in  1828  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1853,  '^"^^  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1856.  After  ordination 
he  assisted  the  present  Bishop  of  Springfield  in  that  work 
out  of  which  grew  St.  Stephen's  College,  removing  thence 
to  Ballston  Spa  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geer,  in 
Christ  Church,  the  rectorship  of  which  he  held  for  six 
years.  He  then  accepted  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Racine  College,  and  here  for  eight  years  longer 
he  served  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  Christian  edu- 
cation, in  a  way  that  ever  after  gave  him  a  prominent 
position  among  the  representative  educators  and  theolo- 
gians of  the  American  Church. 

In   1872  he  returned  to  parochial  life  in  Zion  Parish, 
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Freeport,  111.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  After  an 
interval  of  European  travel  he  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  was 
called  five  years  later  to  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  Metaphysics  in  St.  Agnes'  School  and  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Albany,  which  positions 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  together  with  that  of 
Alumni  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  "As  humble  as 
he  was  learned,  he  was  as  content  in  ministering  to  the 
humblest  creature  as  in  lecturing  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  Gentle  as  a  woman  in  his  ordinary  moods  and 
methods,  he  could  be  a  perfect  Boanerges  when  truth  was 
assailed,  and  when  masked  insincerity  needed  to  be  ex- 
posed. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  an  impetus  to  that 
Catholic  faith  and  practice  whose  growing  acceptance  by 
the  American  Church  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  and 
rejoice  in.  His  death  will  be  sorely  deplored  by  pupils, 
parishioners,  and  friends  in  nearly  if  not  quite  every  dio- 
cese in  this  country." 

The  Faculty  recorded  their  feelings  on  their  minutes  in 
the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : 

"  It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  the  Dean  and  Faculty 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  have  received  the 
sad  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Dean,  D.D.,  Alumni  Professor  of  the  Evidences  of  Re- 
vealed Religion.  When  they  recall  the  fact  that  the  news 
of  our  departed  brother's  entering  upon  his  rest  came  to 
them  almost  simultaneously  with  the  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  anew  upon  his  work,  they  are  reminded  of 
that  unfaltering  devotion  to  duty  which,  from  his  earliest 
years,  marked  his  laborious  life.  It  was  the  secret  of  that 
profound  and  accurate  learning  which  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  scholars  of  his  day  and  generation,  and 
gave  to  all  he  said  and  did  the  weight  of  authority  won 
by  unceasing  diligence  and  faithful  toil. 

"  The  Dean  and  Faculty  desire  to  place  upon  record 
their  appreciation    of   the    benefits   conferred  upon  the 
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Seminary  during  the  three  years  of  Dr.  Dean's  official 
connection  with  it,  and  beg  to  be  permitted  to  convey  to 
his  widow  and  children  their  assurances  of  sympathy  in 
the  loss  which  the  removal  of  one  so  dear  to  them  has 
brought  upon  the  whole  American  Church." 


FROM 


THE   ST.  BARNABAS    "CHRONICLE." 


On  Tuesday,  March  29,  1887,  the  Rev.  George  W. 
Dean,  S.T.D.,  entered  into  his  rest.  This  short  record 
tells  of  a  great  loss  to  the  Church,  and  of  a  most  real  sor- 
row in  many  hearts.  Dr.  Dean  had  won  for  himself  an 
honored  place  by  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  soul,  and  by  the 
most  conscientious  devotion  to  each  task  in  his  well-filled 
life. 

As  a  scholar  he  had  not  many  equals  in  our  ministry. 
He  was  diligent,  accurate,  keen  in  his  perception  of  truth, 
and  clear  in  his  every  statement.  He  could  measure  with 
singular  skill  the  force  of  arguments,  and  he  could  appre- 
ciate most  fairly  the  views  which  he  could  not  accept. 
His  mental  work  was  thorough,  while  it  was  much 
adorned  by  the  quiet  grace  which  is  the  token  of  finished 
culture.  As  a  priest  he  had  a  lofty  sense  of  his  high  call- 
ing. He  was  reverent  in  each  act  and  attitude  of  worship, 
always  mindful  of  what  is  due  to  the  holy  place  and  time 
and  office ;  and  the  calmness  of  his  presence,  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  speech,  marked  him  as  the  conscious  servant 
and  messenger  of  God. 

As  a  friend  he  was  genial  and  considerate  and  true- 
hearted.  His  gentle  kindliness  attracted  first  and  then 
held  fast  those  who  came  to  know  him  well.  His  ready 
sympathy  was  joined  with  such  honesty  that  his  friendly 
words  were  a  power.  He  had  withal  a  merry  heart  which 
revealed  itself  now  and  then  in  mingled  wit  and  wisdom, 
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while  such  modesty  as  comes  from  genuine  humility  never 
forsook  him. 

Our  personal  grief  yields,  as  it  must,  to  thoughts  of 
that  rest  and  peace  and  joy  which  are  pledged  to  such 
souls  "after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the 
flesh."  The  precious  memory  will  linger  as  a  benedic- 
tion, in  some  lives,  which  may  learn  more  and  more,  in 
the  coming  time,  how  very  much  they  have  owed  to  this 
good  priest  of  God. 


FROM  THE 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

OF   THE   RIGHT    REVEREND 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  SEYMOUR,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 


BISHOP   OF   SPRINGFIELD, 


TO   HIS   CONVENTION,  1887. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Dean  was  a  remarkable  man. 
We  knew  him  as  a  student  in  Columbia  College,  when  he 
led  a  recluse  life  in  a  dark,  dingy  room  in  an  antiquated 
building  in  New  Street,  New  York  City.  Little  did  the 
lawyers  and  brokers  and  bankers,  who  occupied  offices 
all  around  him,  dream  that  there  was  one  among  them,  a 
pale-faced  youth  with  black  hair  and  spare  form,  who  was 
as  busy  with  the  material  of  the  past  as  they  were  with 
that  of  the  present,  and  that,  while  they  were  eagerly 
striving  after  the  acquisition  of  gold,  he  was  even  more 
eagerly  seeking  to  gain  and  store  away  the  treasures 
of  learning.  His  student  life  was  eminently  lonely,  one 
might  almost  say  dismal.  The  quarter  where  he  lodged* 
Wall  Street,  and  its  vicinity,  was  crowded  by  day  ;  it  was 
deserted  by  night.  The  lawyers,  brokers,  bankers,  took 
their  departure  when  the  sun  went  down,  to  their  happy 
homes  and  cheerful  friends,  and  left  the  student  to  him- 
self and  his  books.  The  day  with  its  throngs  brought  no 
sympathy  to  him.  What  community  of  feeling  could 
there  be  between  .^schylus  and  the  price  of  stocks,  and 
the  equations  of  analytical  geometry  and  the  uproar 
of  the   Board   of  Brokers  ?     Even   the   necessary   meals 
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brought  little  to  relieve  the  loneliness  of  that  isolated 
life.  Two,  a  scanty  breakfast  and  an  equally  scanty 
supper,  were  prepared  and  eaten  in  that  solitary  chamber  ; 
the  third,  about  midday,  was  taken  at  a  neighboring  res- 
taurant. His  few  associations  with  the  living  came  from 
his  classmates  and  his  pupils,  since  he  was  forced  to  teach 
in  order  to  defray  his  expenses  while  he  studied.  In  due 
time  he  graduated  with  high  honor  from  college,  and, 
passing  through  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the  bishop  of  New  York. 
It  was  our  happiness  to  have  the  young  clergyman 
assigned  to  us,  as  helper  in  the  work  of  organizing  and 
building  up  S.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.  We 
passed  a  year  together  in  the  prosecution  of  our  labors, 
and  a  profitable  year  it  was.  We  lived  together  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  outside  of  our  parochial  and  school 
duties  we  read  together,  as  a  recreation  in  the  evening, 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  several  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes.  The  field  then  was  too  limited  to  retain 
him  beyond  his  diaconate,  and  he  passed  to  other  spheres 
of  usefulness,  until  he  reached  the  highly  honorable  posts 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death — the 
Chancellorship  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  and  the  Alumni 
Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dean  was  a  scholar  of  great  and  varied 
attainments.  His  reading  had  been  enormous,  and  his 
memory  was  very  retentive  and  well  disciplined.  He 
was,  we  may  say,  a  living  encyclopaedia.  Few  subjects 
could  be  mentioned  with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and 
upon  which  he  could  not  pour  forth  floods  of  information. 
While  his  learning  was  so  vast  and  varied,  it  must  also 
be  stated  that,  as  a  scholar,  he  was  exquisitely  accurate. 
Quality  in  his  case  was  not  sacrificed  to  quantity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  he  went  on  accumulating  his  treasures  and 
increasing  their  amount,  he  seemed  to  sharpen  and  inten- 
sify the  faculty  of  mastering  what  he  learned  and  know- 
ing it  thoroughly.     A  word  of  still  higher  praise  remains 
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to  be  said  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dean  than  that  he  was  an 
eminent  scholar ;  he  was  a  faithful  priest  and  a  devoted 
servant  of  his  Divine  Master.  We  sincerely  sympathize 
with  the  Bishop  of  Albany  in  the  great  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained. The  place  made  vacant  by  Dr.  Dean  cannot 
easily  be  filled. 


EDITOR'S     PREFACE. 


The  learned  Author  of  these  lectures  breathed  his  life 
out  before  he  had  been  able  to  give  the  last  revision  to 
his  work  ;  and  in  the  manuscript  appeared  not  a  few 
signs  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  under  which  the  heavy 
task  was  completed.  As  one  who  had  been  a  friend  ever 
since  his  seminary  days,  and  specially  as  the  one  nomi- 
nated by  the  Alumni  of  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary to  succeed  to  the  chair  which  he  was  the  first  to 
fill,  I  cheerfully  undertook  to  see  the  entire  work  through 
the  press,  and  prepare  the  Table  of  Contents.  In  the 
proof-reading  I  have  been  kindly  aided  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  M.  Pecke.  Mr.  Keble  Dean,  son  of  the  Author 
of  the  lectures,  has  prepared  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  and  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
to  insure  the  publication  of  the  work. 

As  editor,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any  but 
merely  verbal  changes  in  the  text,  and  those  of  the 
slightest.  The  remembrance  that  the  premature  death  of 
the  learned  Author  prevented  any  revision  after  the  first 
hurried  draught,  will  atone  for  any  slight  defects  which 
the  cool  and  critical  eye  may  discover  in  the  book.  It 
displays  a  vast  range  of  reading,  a  thorough  orthodoxy 
of  doctrine,  a  sound  and  manly  style  of  argument,  a 
candor  in  dealing  with  opponents,  and  occasionally  a 
keen  dry  wit,  which  will  insure  it  a  permanent  place  in 
the  Church  literature  of  America. 

J.  H.  Hopkins.. 

March  31,  18  90. 
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FIRST   COURSE. 
INTERNAL  EVIDENCES. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In  opening  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  evidences  of 
religion  it  is  suitable  first  to  note  accurately  what  the 
term  "  evidences  "  imports.  "  Evidence  "  in  general  is 
what  causes  anything  to  be  seen  or  known,  and  it  is 
familiar  to  students  of  Cicero '  how  he  joins  evidcntia  to 
perspicuitas  when  describing  that  excellence  in  the  use 
of  language  by  which  things  are  made  plain  and  clear, 
and  which  in  Greek  was  called  £vapyeia,  used  by  Plato 
for  "  distinctness,"  by  the  rhetoricians  for  "  vivid  descrip- 
tion," and  by  military  writers  for  a  "  clear  view."  In 
law,  evidence  applies  to  all  the  means  by  which  facts  are 
ascertained  for  judicial  purposes  ;  and  the  great  authority, 
Blackstone,^  in  treating  of  it,  lays  down,  in  the  outset, 
that  it  must  "  demonstrate,  make  clear,  or  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,"  and  "  that  no 
evidence  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  other  point." 
Testimony  comes  from  a  witness,  either  individual  or 
collective.  While  evidence  is  either  external  or  internal, 
direct  or  circumstantial,  proof  is  usually  external,  and 
more  properly  relates  to  facts  or  external  objects.  One 
or  two  notable  rules  of  evidence  in  the  trial  by  jur>'3 
should  be  here  recalled.  This  evidence  may  be  of  two 
kinds  :  "  that  which  may  be  given  in  proof,  and  that  which 
the  jury  may  receive  by  their  own  private  knowledge." 
Proof  can  be  either  written   or  oral.     Concerning  written 

^  Acadtm.,  II.,  6,    17.     Cf.   Quin-  3  Ulackstonc  commends  ihc  "ex- 

tillian,  VI.,  2,  32.  ccllcnt  treatise"  on  this  class  of  cvi- 

'  Commentaries,    III.,     3O7     [II.,      dcncc  of  the  Lord  Chief-Baron  Gil- 
281,  2S2].  bcrt. 
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proof  was  the  rule  that  deeds,  or  wills,  or  a  parish  cer- 
tificate of  thirty  years'  standing,  proved  themselves.  As 
regards  parole  evidence,  the  man  himself  must  testify  in 
person  ;  though  hearsay  evidence  was  admitted  in  a  par- 
ticular case  of  a  person  deceased.  The  general  rule  was, 
"  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
shall  always  be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had  ;  but  if  not 
possible,  then  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  shall  be 
allowed." 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  the  evidences  of  religion,' 
we  mean,  of  course,  of  the  true  religion,  since  nothing 
but  a  fact  or  a  truth  can  receive  evidence  in  the  legal 
sense ;  and  we  should  mean,  besides,  revealed  or  super- 
natural religion,  since,  if  the  religion  of  nature  be  evi- 
dent of  itself  it  needs  no  further  evidence.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  the  abstract  term  "  evidence,"  in  the  plural,  "  evi- 
dences," may  fitly  suggest  to  us  the  three  generic  or 
leading  divisions  under  which  [in  the  three  successive 
years  of  this  professorship]  we  propose  to  consider  this 
great  subject ;  these  are  the  internal  evidence,  the  exter- 
nal evidence,  and  the  answers  to  objections,  in  which 
last  division  we  shall  evince  the  truth  of  religion  by 
showing  how  its  evidence  triumphs  resistlessly  over  every 
reluctance  of  unbelief. 

The  internal  evidence'  that  our  religion  is  what  it 
claims  to  be,  supernatural,  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
directly  to  His  creatures,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures,  of  the   distinctive  doctrines  of 

'  The  title  of  this  Chair  is  "  Evi-  cles,  said  to  be  wrought   to  confirm 

dences  of  Revealed  Religion."  it,  the   first  has  been  little  attended 

2  In    a   letter    to  Walpole,  dated  to   by   reason   of   its   difficulty  ;  the 

Oct.    8,    1751,    Thomas    Gray,    the  second  much  insisted  upon  because 

poet,  says  :    "I   have   seen   two   of  it  appeared  an  easier  task  ;  but  that 

Dr.  Middleton's  unpublished  works.  it  can  in  reality  prove  nothing  at  all. 

.     .     .     The  second  is  in  Latin,  on  '  Nobilis   ilia   quidem  defensio   (the 

miracles,   to  show  that  of   the  two  first)  quam  si  obtinere  potuissent  rem 

methods  of   defending  Christianity,  simul     omnem    expediisse    causam- 

one  from  its  intrinsic  evidence,  the  que     penitus     vicisse     videretur.'  " 

holiness  and  purity  of  its  doctrines,  Gray's  Letters,  ^i)^.  221,  222.    Boston, 

the  other  from  its  external,  the  mira-  1820. 
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Christians,  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  world.  The  external  evidence  includes  not 
only  what  has  just  been  mentioned,  but  the  vast  mass  of 
learning  known  as  the  criticism  of  Holy  Scripture;  the 
knowledge  of  books,  editions,  manuscripts,  various  read- 
ings, versions ;  the  authenticity,  integrity,  and  credibility 
of  the  sacred  books,  the  exhibition  of  the  true  force  of 
miracles,  prophecies,  with  their  attestations,  and  the  out- 
ward triumphs  of  the  faith.  In  the  refutation  of  objec- 
tions it  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  obtain  some  mas- 
tery over  the  details  of  separate  human  sciences,  and,  in 
particular,  over  logic  and  the  "  architectonic  science,"  or 
metaphysics,  which  arranges  the  different  sciences  as 
parts  in  a  symmetrical  whole,  but  also,  in  particular,  of 
the  true  principles  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  correct  conception  of  its  inspiration. 

It  needs  no  more  than  such  a  glance  at  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  evidences,  to  understand  how  intimately  its 
different  parts  are  interwoven  and  interlaced  together. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  not  more  closely  are  soul, 
body,  and  spirit  united  in  one  man,  than  are  the  different 
branches  of  religious  evidence,  its  internal  excellence,  its 
external  splendor,  its  militant  energy,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. If  theology  be  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and 
we  believe  it  is,  the  department  of  the  evidences  might 
be  characterized  as  such  a  review  of  her  forces  and 
strength  as  shall  most  briefly  and  impressively  make  good 
her  claims  to  empire.  What  we  have  said  shows  that  an 
adequate  treatment  of  the  evidences  will  touch  upon 
every  branch  of  theology.  And  if  we  depart  from  the 
logical  order  of  treatment  which  these  branches,  viewed 
in  their  relation  to  each  other,  might  demand — a  relation 
that  is  like  the  structure  of  a  kingdom,  considered  in  it- 
self— and  adopt  a  different  order,  chronological  or  other- 
wise, this  is  only  to  marshal  the  forces  of  our  sovereign 
with  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  powers, 
hostile,  neutral,  or  friendly,  upon  her  borders.  Revealed 
religion  adds  new  evidence  and  certainty  to  all  the  tenets 
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of  natural  religion  ;  for  a  man  who  follows  passion  rather 
than  reason,  as  the  multitude  do,  overturns  and  throws 
into  confusion  the  plainest  deductions  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  as,  e.g.,  the  being  of  God,  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  and  the  supremacy  of  virtue.  This  is  why  what 
is  self-evident,  sometimes  with  advantage  receives  evi- 
dence from  other  quarters.  Many  sciences,  and,  emi- 
nently, the  science  of  man's  nature  and  destiny,  on  which 
they  all  depend,  derive  the  impulse  and  motive  to  their 
prosecution  from  the  disclosures  of  religion.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  precede,  as  a 
motive,  the  laborious  investigations  comprehended  under 
the  n'ames  of  criticism,  authenticity,  credibility.  And 
how  do  these  in  turn  involve  every  other  branch  of 
theology ! 

Let  us  try  to  illustrate  this.  The  entire  Hebrew  Bible, 
pointed  and  accentuated,  was  first  printed  in  Italy,  at 
Soncino,'  near  Cremona,  between  1482-1488,  some  four 
hundred  years  ago.  Any  one  curious  to  inspect  this  in- 
teresting volume  can  see  it  in  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Only  eight  other  copies  are  known  to  exist.  This  vol- 
ume is  wonderful ;  not  simply  as  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  suggesting  as  its  supplement  another  volume, 
the  New  Testament,  still  more  wonderful,  in  another  lan- 
guage (the  Greek,  first  printed  at  Alcala,^'  in  1514).  Next 
after  the  New,  the  Old  Testament  is  incomparably  the 
best  attested  book  in  the  world.  Its  most  perfect  edi- 
tion, that  put  forth  by  the  Rabbi  Athias^  (Amsterdam, 
1661),  improved  by  Van  der  Hooght  (1705)  and  Hahn 
(in  Germany)  and  Judah  D'Allemand  (in  England),  and 
finally  enriched  by  the  critical  labors  of  Kennicott  (who 
collated  581  "*  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  manuscripts,  and 
40  printed  editions)  and  De  Rossi  (who  collected   1,031 

'  Under  the  patronage  of  wealthy  date  1299  ;  also  a  Spanish  manuscript 
Jewish  congregations.  nine  hundred  years  old. 

*  Under  the  patronage  of  the  ^  Of  these  102  contained  the  Old 
princely  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Testament  complete.     Kennicott  as- 

3  Who  had  a  manuscript  bearing     signed  the    oldest   (No.    590)  of  his 

collection  to  the  tenth  century. 
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manuscripts,  and  collated  751)/  differs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  the  first  printed  copy.  The  most  nota- 
ble change  in  any  printed  edition  is  that  of  Gersom,  at 
Brescia,  1494,  in  which  the  readings,  Keris^  instead  of 
being  in  the  margin,  were  inserted  in  the  text,  from  which 
edition  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible  in  German  was  made. 
The  manuscripts  collected  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  were  afterward  confirmed  by 
others  brought  from  Asia — from  China  and  from  Derbend, 
in  Daghestan — where  was  discovered  a  Pentateuch  roll 
bearing  date  A.D.  580,  and  another  of  the  prophets,  A.D. 
916.3  The  manuscripts  from  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  thus  consigned  to  the  immortality  of  type  were 
themselves  the  lineal  descendants  of  other  manuscripts, 
whose  character  and  history  are  thoroughly  known,  and 
which  have  perished  only  because  ink,  paper,  and  parch- 
ment cannot  last  forever.  Such  were  the  Codex  Hillel, 
in  Spain  ;  the  Codex  Aegyptius,  or  Hierosolymitanus  of 
Ben  Asher;  and  the  Codex  Babylonius  of  Ben  Naphtali, 
and  many  others ;  the  famous  Codex  Ezra,  or  Azarah, 
at  Toledo,  deserving  special  mention,  as  having  been 
ransomed  from  the  Black  Prince  for  a  large  sum,  at  his 
capture  of  the  city  in  1367,  but  destroyed  in  a  subse- 
quent siege.''  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  preserved  as  no  other  book  was  ever  preserved 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  had  an  entire  nation 
for  their  custodian — a  nation  whose  history  begins  with 
Abraham,  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the 
volume  was  committed  to  type ;  a  nation  whose  very 
existence  and  present  continuance  is  a  standing  miracle, 
and  these  same  Scriptures  are  the  very  charter  of  their 
national  life.  They  were  preserved  in  two  continents,  in 
synagogue  rolls  and  private  manuscripts  without  number. 
From    the    sixth    to   the   ninth   ccntur\-,   while   the   false 

'  De  Rossi  assigns  his  oldest  (No.  3  Pinner,   Prospectus  der  Odcssaer 

634)  to  the  eighth  century.  Gesellschaft,  etc. 

=  See   two  lists  of  these  Keris   in         *  Scott  Porter's  Princip.  of  Text, 

Walton's  Polyglot,   Vol.  VI.  (begin-  Crit.,  p.  74. 
ning). 
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Prophet  of  Arabia  was  depraving  the  old  reh'gion  by  his 
forgery,  the  Jews,  in  their  schools  everywhere,  and  notably 
in  the  school  of  Tiberias,'  were  elaborating  the  Masoretic 
system,  by  which  every  verse,  every  word,  every  letter  of 
the  sacred  text  should  be  secured  against  depravation  ; 
and  deriving  through  the  Arabian,  or,  as  Ewald  thinks, 
directly  through  its  mother,  the  Syrian,  the  vowel-marks 
by  which  the  traditional  pronunciation  was  imperishably 
recorded.  The  text  thus  handed  down  by  the  Jews,  in 
which  their  own  character,  their  faults  and  sins,  and  their 
predicted  punishment,  are  depicted  in  letters  of  fire,  differs 
not  in  the  least  essential  feature  from  that  accepted  by 
Christians  as  the  primal  revelation  from  God.  '*  The  Jews 
are  witnesses  against  themselves."  The  Talmud  ("  doc- 
trine "),  which  took  its  rise  in  the  schools  which  grew  up 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d,  70),  in  Jabneh, 
Sepphoris,  Caesarea,  and  in  Tiberias,  where  Rabbi  Judah 
the  Holy  (died  A.D.  220)  wrote  the  Mishna  ("  repetition," 
"  second  law  ")  or  text  of  the  Talmud,  and  its  twofold 
commentary,  viz.,  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  ("  completion  "), 
proceeding  from  Tiberias,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  from  the  schools  (Sura,  Nahardea, 
Pum-Beditha)  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  fifth,  in  no  respect 
obscured  the  testimony  of  the  people  to  the  integrity  of 
their  Scriptures,  which  S.  Jerome^  (a.D.  331-420)  in  the 
fourth  century,  taught  by  Palestinian  Jews,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  which  stands  in  the   original  Hebrew  in   the 

»  See  Buxtorf's  work,  The  Tiberias,  man  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the 

=  This  most  learned  of  the  Fathers  Hebrew,  and  to  make  a  new  transla- 

made  at  first  a  revised  translation  of  ton   into   Latin   from    the    original, 

the  Old  Testament  into  Latin  from  which  was  finished  in  A.D.  405,  but 

the  Greek,  of  which  work  of  S.  Je-  jiot published  till  nearly  two  hundred 

rome  only  two  books,  Job  and  the  years  after.    This  has  been  attributed 

Psalms,  are  preserved  ;  the  rest  per-  to  the  influence  of  the  legend  about 

ished  through  the  treachery  of  some  the  inspiration  of  the  Ixx.    S.  Jerome 

enemy  to  revision  to  whom  the  saint  consulted  a  copy  of  Origen's  Hexapla 

had  entrusted  it.     ("  Pleraque  prioris  in  the  library  at  Cxsarea  (consumed 

laboris  fraude  cujusdam  amisimus."  at  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens).    Cf. 

— Ep.  S.  Hieron.  ad  S.  Aug.)     This,  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  volume  on  Bible 

however,  only  stimulated  the  learned  Revision. 
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Hexapla  of  Origen  (a.d.  185-254)  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  where  we  have  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Septuagint,  made  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  text  indicated  by 
these  witnesses,  as  by  the  Targums  ("  paraphrases  ")  of 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  is  identically  the  same  with  that 
transmitted  to  the  latest  times,  with  the  most  insignificant 
variations.  It  is  the  text  read  in  the  synagogues  by  our 
Lord  and  by  S.  Paul ;  the  square  or  Aramaic  form  of  the 
letters  which  had  been  adopted,  perhaps  not  differing 
more  from  the  ancient  form  as  it  appears,  for  instance, 
on  the  Maccabean  coins,  than  modern  English  from  Ger- 
man text,  or  even  Roman  from  Italic  type.  Their  author- 
ity confirms,  in  every  material  particular,  the  boast  of  the 
learned  Jew,  Josephus,'  made  in  Judea  before  the  death 
of  S.  John,  when  vindicating  the  statements  in  his  book 
o(  /etvish  Antiquities  against  the  Grecian  cavillers,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Manetho,  Cheremon,  and  Lysimachus.  "  We 
have  not  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us," 
says  Josephus,  "  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one 
another  (as  the  Greeks  have),  but  only  twenty-two  books,* 
which  contain  the  records  of  all  the  past  times,  which  arc 
justly  believed  to  be  divine  ;  and,  of  them,  five  belong  to 
Moses,  which  contain  his  laws  and  the  traditions  of  the 

'  Born  A.D.  37,  in  Jerusalem.  His  '  We  do  not  enter  into  tl>e  dispute 
father,  Mathias.  a  priest  of  the  first  of  whether  Josephus  was  acquainted 
the  twenty-four  courses,  without  doubt  with  Canticles  and  Ezra.  Origen, 
saw  our  Saviour,  and  Josephus  may  quoted  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.,  VI.,  25), 
have  seen  all  the  Apostles.  He  was  says  :  "  It  should  be  observed  that 
present,  and  commanded  in  the  Jew-  the  collective  books,  as  handed  down 
ish  army  throughout  the  siege  of  by  the  Hebrews,  are  twenty-two,  ac- 
Jerusalem.  He  gained  the  conquer-  cording  to  the  number  of  letters  in 
or's  esteem  by  foretelling  his  future  their  alphabet."  Eusebius  then  quotes 
elevation  toempirc.  Titus  offered  him  in  full  the  enumeration  by  which  the 
any  boon  he  would  request.  Jose-  Sacred  Books  are  reduced  to  this 
phus  chose  the  Sacred  Books  and  the  number  (22).  So  the  Alexandrian 
lives  of  his  broliier  and  fifty  friends,  grammarians  limited  the  books  of 
He  composed  \\\(t  Jezuish  War  and  Homer  to  twenty-four,  the  number 
A ntit/uititrs  a.t  Rome.  Date  of  death  of  the  letters  in  the  Clreck  alpha- 
uncertain  ;  probably  second  century,  bet. 
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origin  of  mankind  till  his  death.  This  interval  of  time 
was  little  short  of  three  thousand  years;  but  as  to  the  time 
from  the  death  of  Moses  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
King  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the  prophets 
who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was  done  in  their 
time  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  con- 
tain hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life.  It  is  true  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Arta- 
xerxes' very  particularly,  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of 
the  like  authority  with  the  former  by  our  forefathers,  be- 
cause there  hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets 
since  that  time  ;  and  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
those  books  of  our  own  nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do  ; 
for  during  so  many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has 
been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  anything  to  them,  to  take 
anything  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them  ; 
but  it  becomes  natural  to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from 
their  very  birth,  to  esteem  those  books  to  contain  divine 
doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  will- 
ingly to  die  for  them."  * 

It  is  evident  that  this  learned  Jew  understands,  as 
clearly  as  Christians,  the  distinction  between  canonical 
Scripture  and  apocryphal  or  ecclesiastical  writings.  (See 
Marsh,  Ch.  III.,  p.  63.)  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  con- 
troversies in  the  first  centuries  between  Christians  and 
Jews,  a  frequent  retort  of  the  Jew  to  a  quotation  from 
the  Greek  Scriptures  was  :  "  This  passage  is  not  found  in 
the  original  Hebrew," ^  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
circumstance  served  to  diminish  the  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  Septuagint.  Still,  not  even  their  enemies  ever 
fastened  upon  the  Jews  the  charge  of  depraving  their 
Scriptures,  in  the  utmost  stress  of  controversy. 

*  B.C.  464-430.  Greek  or  Hebrew  signifies  other- 
^  Josephus  against  Apion,  I.,  8,  wise." — Johnson's  Life  of  Selden,  p. 
3  Just  as  the  learned  Selden  used  303.  The  Puritan  Dr.  Owen  "clung 
lo  discomfit  the  Puritan  divines  by  with  desperation  to  the  theory  of  the 
saying  to  them:  "  Perhaps,  in  your  antiquity  and  inspiration  of  the  He- 
little  pocket  Bibles  with  gilt  leaves,  brew  punctuation,  as  the  only  safe- 
the  translation  may  be  thus  ;  but  the  guard  for  the  certainty  of  the  sense." 
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Josephus  repelled  the  cavils  of  Greek  critics,  who  af- 
fected to  regard  his  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  but  another  instance  of  the  vanity  so  common 
in  the  ancient  world,  the  seeking  after  a  high  or  divine 
lineage.  It  is  the  fashion  to  compliment  the  wisdom  of 
our  day  upon  the  growth,  among  other  things,  of  what  is 
called  "  the  historic  sense."  But  the  preposterous  cavils 
of  these  Greek  sophists  were  not  a  whit  more  absurd 
than  the  grave  reproductions  of  Jewish  history,'  heard 
with  patience  in  our  own  day,  evolved  from  philological 
studies  alone,  historical  tradition  being  thrown  to  the 
winds — the  bold  sciolists  being  not  polished  Greeks,  but 
the  children  of  barbarians  who  but  yesterday  issued 
from  the  Teutonic  woods.  Either  folly  is  alike  shattered 
against  the  rock  of  a  national  history  the  most  marvel- 
lous and  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  history 
of  the  constitution  of  a  nation.  The  preservation  of  the 
sacred  manuscripts,  their  authenticity  and  credibility,  are 
infinitely  removed  from  the  petty  uncertainties  that  must 
attend  every  similar  research  concerning  the  private 
works  of  individual  authors,  however  celebrated — Thu- 
cydides  or  Livy,  Tacitus,  or  even  a  Caesar.  We  maintain 
that  whatever  arguments  can  establish  the  credit  of  the 
private  works  can  be  alleged  also  for  the  sacred  writings, 
and  many  other  arguments  beside,  and  infinitely  stronger. 
It  is  here  that  the  internal  evidence  of  religion  blends 
with  the  external.  If  we  can  place  ourselves,  in  thought, 
in  Josephus's  day,  we  may  realize  the  full  absurdity  of 
some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  urged  in  our  time. 
The  Jewish  writer  was  but  little  farther  removed  from  the 
latest  of  the  prophets  than  wc  are  removed  from  the  first 

»  We  may  compare  the  reclamation  poets  were  ignorant  of  the  quantity 

of  an  able  man  upon  a  parallel  mat-  of  a  word  which  they  must  have  used 

ter :   "  There  is  something  extremely  in  their  exercises  at  school  a  hundred 

nauseous  to  me  in  a  German  profcs-  times." — T.   B,   Macaulay,   in  refcr- 

sor  telling  the  world,  on  iiis  own  au-  ence    to  Niebuhr,  Li/tr  and  Letters 

thority,  and  without  giving  the  small-  I.,  284. 
est  reason,  that  two  of  the  best  Latin 
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printed  Hebrew  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  There  are  people  with  a  repu- 
tation for  learning  who  gravely  maintain  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  placed  at  about  the  pe- 
riod of  Ezra — an  hypothesis  which  has  really  about  as 
much  and  as  little  to  recommend  it  as  that  of  the  igno- 
rant blockhead  who,  the  other  day,  in  New  York,  put 
forth  the  theory  that  there  never  was  any  Greek  or  He- 
brew original,  but  that  the  English  Bible  was  composed 
by  defenders  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Ewald's  hypothesis  of  seven  au- 
thors of  the  Pentateuch  would  have  seemed  to  Josephus 
as  reasonable  as  the  hypothesis,  for  instance,  of  a  four- 
fold Homer,  based  on  the  Doric,  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Attic 
idioms'  in  the  great  epic  bard,  would  have  seemed  to 
Aristarchus  or  Plutarch.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  criti- 
cism,^ as  in  metaphysics,  so  great  as  not  to  seem  plausible 
to  some  human  being.  But  the  plain  answer  to  such  folly 
for  any  unsophisticated  mind,  is,  that  you  cannot  deceive 
a  nation  as  to  the  authors  of  its  fundamental  laws,  the 
origin  of  its  most  significant  commemorations,  the  sub- 
stance and  meaning  of  its  most  sacred  records.  This 
would  be  true,  generally,  of  any  worldly  State.  In  the 
Jewish  polity  State  and  Church  were  welded  into  one. 
The  Pentateuch  touches  upon  the  history  of  three  thou- 
sand years.  It  gives  an  outline  of  the  original  settlers 
and  colonizers  of  the  world — an  outline  on  which  all  au- 
thentic history  is  still  based.     It  contains  prophecy  of  the 

'  Warburton  {Divine  Legation,  Bk.  and    Tacitus,  were  the   forgeries   of 

VI.,  Appendix)  has  scornfully  char-  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century.    He 

acterized  the  "  pedantry  which  is  the  allows   that    the    Georgics,   Horace's 

ape  of  criticism,"  that  would  attempt  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  the  whole 

in  the  Hebrew,  from  considerations  of  Cicero,  are  genuine.    Chronologise 

of  style,  to  fix  the  age  of  compositions  ex  nummis  antiquis  restitutse  prolu- 

as  a  Bentley  could  do  in  Greek  and  sio,  de    nummis   Herodiadum,   1693 

Latin.  (Refuted  by  Le  Clerc  and  La  Croze). 

2  Father  Hardouin  (1647-1729),  a  Cf.   Lipsius's  tract  on    the  Commen- 

learned  Jesuit,  maintained  that  Ter-  taries  of  Cassar;  also  the  History  of 

ence's  Plays,   Virgil's  yEneid,   Hor-  Annius  of  Viterbo. 
ace's  Odes,  and  the  Histories  of  Livy 
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currents  of  history  that  were  to  come  after.  It  describes 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  only  race  that  has  with- 
stood the  changes  of  the  world,  war,  prosperity,  slavery, 
persecution,  exile,  climate,  and  still  remains  unchanged. 
The  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  have  arisen  and 
passed  away;  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  have 
had  their  day  on  the  world's  stage ;  their  memories  are 
preserved  in  pictures  and  books,  and  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  in  a  living  reproduction  in  some  corner  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  Jew  survives  in  indestructible  vitality  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Nay,  in  almost  every  city  and  prin- 
cipal place  where  men  are  found,  the  least  instructed  ob- 
server can,  without  trouble,  turn  to  some  human  being 
and  declare,  "  That  is  a  Jew."  This  fact,  unique  among  all 
that  is  known  of  the  race  of  man,  unsolved  by  any  science, 
the  paradox  of  ethnology,  the  reversal  of  all  political 
and  social  laws,  is  predicted  again  and  again  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  has  caused  them  to  be  likened 
to  the  bush  seen  by  their  law-giver,  Moses,  "  burned  but 
not  consumed." 

"  A  hopeless  faith,  a  homeless  race. 
Yet  seeking  the  most  holy  place, 

And  owning  the  true  bliss! 
Salted  with  fire,  they  seem  to  show 
How  spirits  lost  in  endless  woe 

May  undecaying  live."  ' 

To  this  unyielding  race  was  given  a  divine  revelation 
in  sacred  books,  revised,  perfected,  attested  by  a  succession 
of  prophets  for  a  thousand  years,  and  this  revelation, 
though  itself  portraying,  with  terrible  distinctness,  their 
sins,  humiliation,  and  punishment,  they  have  nevertheless 

»  Keble's  Christian    Year,   "  Fifth  alumina  and  water,  having  a  pearly 

Sunday  in  Lent."     It  is  curious  that  cleavage,  and,  although  infusible,  i/<r- 

the  word  "  dispersion,"  StadTtopd,  crepitating  with  violence   before    the 

applied  to  the  Jews  in  their  later  con-  blowpipe.     This   is   a   kind  of  aile- 

dition,  is  also  in  mineralogy  the  name  gory, 
of  a  lamellar  or  prismatic  mass  of 
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preserved  with  characteristic  fidelity  and  tenacity.  Before 
being  driven  from  their  own  land  and  their  sacred  city, 
Jerusalem — another  name  for  Heaven  itself — and  while 
the  people  themselves  were  the  seed  and  the  type  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  could  be  said  to  them  :  "  In  those  days 
shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely; 
and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  The 
Lord  our  righteousness." ' 

Thus,  bearing  her  Lord's  name,  we  are  entitled  to  con- 
sider even  the  Jewish  Church,  in  her  day,  as  invested  with 
an  image  of  the  authority  of  Christ's  bride,  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  entitled  to  pronounce  upon  the  Canon  of 
the  inspired  writings.  In  the  synagogue  rolls  ^  containing 
the  Parshioth  ("  sections  ")  or  appointed  lessons  from  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  Haphtaroth,  or  corresponding  sec- 
tions from  the  prophets,  read  not  alone  in  Palestine,  but, 
in  process  of  time,  in  the  synagogues  throughout  the 
world,  the  Church  of  the  Old  Covenant  not  only  recorded 
her  attestation  of  the  divine  oracles  she  had  received, 
but  devised  a  means  which,  under  Providence,  secured 
their  uncorruptcd  preservation  for  all  coming  time.  The 
strength  and  purport  of  this  attestation  of  the  national 
church  of  Israel,  or  of  the  church  which  was  also  a  nation, 
to  the  reality  of  the  Revelation  and  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  sacred  books  entrusted  to  her,  should  be  seriously 
considered.  The  history  of  the  chosen  people  themselves 
is  part — a  most  important  part — of  that  Revelation.  Faith 
was  never  perpetuated  among  men  by  being  shut  up  in  a 
book,  to  be  proved  by  the  fidelity  of  scribes  and  the  accu- 
racy of  editions  ;  it  is  created  and  lives  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  divine  body,  formed  among  men  by  heavenly  agency, 
animated  by  great  examples,  defended  by  martyrs,  taught 
by  prophets,  whose  living  oracles  cherish  the  faith  they 

?  Jeremiah,  xxxiii.  i6.  corresponds  in  meaning  to  the  Chris- 

=  A  complete  Jewish  calendar  con-  tian  Missa.  The  portions  from  Canti- 

taining  these  lessons  may  be  seen  in  cles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesias- 

Bartolocci,   Bibl.   Rabbin.,   II.,   pp.  tes,  and  Esther  were  called  Megilloth, 

593-598,655-664.    The  word  Haph-  "volumes,"  "rolls." 
tarah  ("  Dismissal."  Cf.  Acts,  xiii.  15) 
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have  created  by  loving  memories  and  immortal  hopes. 
The  average  of  men  receive  their  beliefs,  not  from  inves- 
tigation or  careful  reasoning,  but  from  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  This  fact  is  as  evident  in  the  church 
as  in  the  state.  If,  therefore,  Almighty  God  has  revealed 
supernatural  truths  to  His  creatures  and  desired  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  truths  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted,  we 
might  argue  with  confidence  a  priori  that  such  knowledge 
would  be  entrusted  to  a  Church  or  Divine  kingdom.  We 
should  be  justified  in  such  reasoning,  by  that  principle  of 
moral  evidence  which  has  been  defined  as  "  a  habit  of  refer- 
ring everything  that  will  admit  of  it,  to  its  end,  and  of 
determining  its  value  by  its  subserviency  thereto."  '  There 
is  a  touching  picture  in  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Elijah,  of  the  soreness  of  the  trial  that  comes  to 
a  faith,  even  supported  by  miracle,  when  it  perceives  itself 
solitary,  through  the  falling  away  of  surrounding  sym- 
pathy.^ The  burdened  soul  is  relieved  and  comforted  by 
a  revelation,  not  of  new  truths,  but  of  a  faith  like  its  own, 
in  other  souls  of  its  own  people,  though  for  a  time  hidden 
from  view  by  a  cloud  of  apostasy.  For  the  majority  of 
human  beings  faith  comes  and  goes  with  their  faith  in 
the  faith  of  others.  This  is  not  wholly  a  fault,  even  in  the 
eye  of  reason.  Man's  highest  life,  his  only  true  life,  is  in 
a  community.  His  temporal,  his  religious,  perfection  are 
wrought  out  and  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Maker  and 
Saviour,  through  the  action  and  reaction  upon  him  of 
other  beings  like  himself.  The  union  of  consenting 
brethren  was  appointed  and  prayed  for  by  the  Saviour  of 
men,  as  the  one  triumphant  instrument  of  subjugating 
the  unbelieving  world  to  faith.'  Under  the  elder  cove- 
nant the  people  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  conveying  the 
divine  message  to  man  bore  the  signature  of  their  oneness 
in  their  relation  to  an  earthly  progenitor,  written  indelibly 
on   their  outward  frames,  and  attested    the  truth  of  the 

•  Introduction    to    the    Study    of         =■  I   Kings,   xvii.,    especially  verses 
Moral  Evidence,  by  J.  E.  Gambier.     4,  14,  iS. 
London,  1824.  3  s.  John,  xvii. 
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divine  words  written  in  books  entrusted  to  their  keeping 
throughout  the  most  wonderful  of  human  histories,  alike, 
and  with  equal  emphasis,  amid  the  most  splendid  of 
earthly  triumphs,  and  amid  the  extremities  of  mortal 
anguish  and  humiliation. 

This  illustration,  protracted  perchance  unduly,  may 
serve  to  show  how  the  eternal  verities  unite  with  what 
are  called  the  "  external  evidences."  The  testimony  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  is  undoubtedly  for  us  Chris- 
tians the  great  attestation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
the  early  dispensation  had  in  itself  a  sufficient  solidity  of 
evidence  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  an  immediate  dis- 
closure of  the  Almighty  to  his  creature  man.  The  world's 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  chosen  race,  its  history,  the 
coming  Incarnation  through  that  chosen  and  selected  chan- 
nel, the  unique  majesty  of  the  moral  law,  the  direct  deal- 
ing of  the  Almighty  with  His  people,  by  chastisement,  by 
mercy,  by  religious  rites  of  typical  significance,  by  great 
examples,  which,  though  not  without  faults,  are  still  with- 
out parallel  in  their  virtues  and  their  trials,  the  instruc- 
tions of  parable  and  prophecy,  all  illustrated  at  times 
by  poetic  strains  of  more  than  mortal  elevation — these 
should  make  every  right-thinking  human  soul  confess  the 
presence  of  God. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  study  of  external  evi- 
dences seemed  at  times  so  exclusive  as  to  provoke  the 
nickname  of  Old  Bailey  Theology,  in  which,  as  Dr.  John- 
son said,  "  the  Apostles  were  being  tried  once  a  week  for 
the  capital  crime  of  forgery."  The  extreme  which  shut 
up  religion  within  the  covers  of  a  book,  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  extreme  which  directs  our  thoughts  too  ex- 
clusively to  men,  even  though  they  be  the  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  immortal  through 
its  author,  but  built  up  here  on  earth  and  enlarged  amid 
a  perishing  race.  One  who  spoke  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience said:  "  There  is  but  one  sort  of  scepticism  that 
is  genuine,  and  deadly  in  proportion  as  it  is  real ;  that, 
namely,  which  is  forced  upon  the  mind  by  its  experience 
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of  the  hollowness  of  mankind:  '  for  'men  may  be  read, 
as  well  as  books,  too  much.'  "  But  in  God's  world  no 
such  force  can  ever  constrain  a  religious  mind  ;  its  ex- 
perience of  human  weakness  and  wickedness  in  itself  and 
in  others  will  serve  only  to  fasten  its  reliance  the  more 
utterly  upon  God,  who  can  and  does  redeem  to  honor 
and  purity  even  such  creatures  as  these. 

Belief  is  the  embrace  of  a  truth,  not  solely  by  the 
mind,  but  with  the  whole  powers  of  a  man.  No  one 
thoroughly  believes  a  thing  who  does  not  also  live  by  it, 
as  even  etymology  shows.  And  since  we  not  only  believe 
truths,  but  believe  in  persons  as  well,  it  is  evident  that 
faith  must  be  a  complex  act.  We  may  describe  various 
aspects  of  it  by  a  syllogism,  but  the  whole  concrete  fact, 
with  its  motives  and  grounds  and  final  certainty,  outruns 
and  transcends  logical  forms.  Religious  faith  is  belief  in 
God,  and  belief  in  truth  on  God's  Word.  Human  faith  is 
belief  on  the  testimony  of  man.  In  its  own  sphere,  such 
testimony  is  competent  to  produce  certainty.  In  religion, 
human  faith  and  divine  faith  meet  in  this  way:  human 
testimony  is  competent  to  assure  us  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  God  has  spoken :  faith  in  God  makes  us  re- 
ceive without  all  doubt  the  message  He  delivers.  The 
multitude  who  were  fed  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
were  unimpeachable  witnesses  to  a  miracle  :  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God  alone  could  assure  us  that  He  Himself 
is  the  living  Bread  that  can  give  life  to  all  that  will  feed 
upon  him — that  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world. 

Consider  what  it  is  for  a  human  being,  a  man  or  wom- 
an, neither  wiser  nor  more  learned  than  the  average,  to- 
be  fully  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  religion.  Without 
any  supernatural  voice  we  may  assume  that  they  know 
there  is  a  God,  that  they  have  a  soul,  that  there  is  a  right 

'  Warburton,  in  liis  dedication  of     and  not  (as  it  often  happens)  dimin- 
tlie  Divine  Lfi^ation,  tluis  addresses      ished,  l)y  your    great    l<no\vledgc    of 
the  l^arl  of  Ilardwitkc  :  "  Vour  Lord-      mankind." 
ship's  humanityaiid  candor  enlarged, 
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and  wrong  in  actions,  that  they  must  give  account.  These 
truths  are  so  instinctive  to  man,  so  inevitably  the  result 
of  any  serious  or  logical  reflection  upon  the  problems 
of  the  world,  or  of  life,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
articles  of  natural  religion.  This  means  the  religion  to 
which  each  man  may  attain  by  his  own  powers,  and 
which,  though  perhaps  in  no  given  place  discovered  in 
completeness,  or  held  with  consistency,  lies  potentially 
behind,  or  is  implied  by,  the  thoughts  of  all  the  wisest 
and  best  men  on  this  subject.'  Now  suppose  a  man, 
awake  to  natural  religion,  but  of  course  not  able  to  escape 
the  effects  of  surrounding  indifference,  uncertainty,  and 
inconsistency,  to  be  told,  "God  has  spoken  to  men;  His 
words  have  been  verified  by  miracles;  they  have  been 
taken  down.  He  has  sent  a  message  of  love  and  hope  to 
His  creatures  ;  the  mystery  of  sin  has  been  met  by  a 
greater  mystery  of  mercy  ;  He  reveals  himself  as  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier;  He  has  come  to  us  in  our 
own  nature  ;  He  has  set  up  in  the  world  an  imperishable 
brotherhood,  which  is  also  a  kingdom,  to  which  men  are 
admitted,  and  in  which  their  spiritual  life  is  sustained  by 
simple  but  powerful  rites  ;  that  this  kingdom  is  the  ap- 
pointed support  of  faith  in  the  world  ;  that  still  it  requires 
of  faith  the  reception  of  no  mysteries  concerning  God  or 
man,  but  such  as  are  needful  to  guard  and  regulate  the 
probation  of  human  beings,  as  they  pass  through  time  to 
an  imperishable  destiny  in  a  future  state." 

Now,  what  is  properly  evidence  of  so  tremendous  a 
revelation  as  we  have  thus  briefly  summarized?  It  is 
not  simply  the  existence  of  sacred  books,  whose  authors 
are  known,  and  whose  preservation  can  be  proved  with 
reasonable  certainty.  It  is  not  that  the  authors  of  these 
books   wrought    miracles,    uttered    prophesies,    and    laid 

'  "  Neque    tarn    est  acris  acies  in  vir  ingenio  cernat,    si    modo   aspex- 

naturis  hominum  et  ingeniis,  ut  res  erit." — Cicero.    If  the  mind  be  un- 

tantas     quisquam,    nisi    monstratas,  able  to  rZ/j-riJZ'i'r  these  truths  it  can  still 

possit  videre  ;  neque  tanta  tamen  in  appreciate  their  weight  and  evidence 

rebus  obscuritas  ut  eas  peritus  acri  when  made  known. 
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down  their  lives  (as  they  had  before  laid  aside  human 
comfort  and  security)  in  attestation  of  their  sincerity.  It 
is  not  the  presence  in  these  books  of  a  peculiar  elevation 
and  depth  of  style,  a  simplicity,  a  sincerity,  a  tenderness, 
a  searching  directness  and  truth,  distinguishing  them 
from  all  other  compositions.  Nor  is  it  the  majesty  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  doctrines  disclosed,  concerning 
God,  His  nature  and  attributes  ;  or  concerning  the  pow- 
ers and  history  of  man,  and  the  provisions  made  for  his 
redemption  and  salvation;  or  the  glimpses  afforded  of 
other  beings  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  the  blessed  angels. 
Nor  is  it  the  wonderful  history  in  the  world  of  the  church, 
or  heavenly  kingdom,  at  first  confined  to  one  race,  then 
embracing  the  whole  family  of  man,  but  always  drawing 
into  itself  and  subjugating  to  its  loyal  service  the  flower 
and  glory  of  the  human  race,  all  that  is  loftiest  in  intellect, 
most  heroic  in  devotion,  the  most  tender  and  generous 
with  the  stoutest  and  bravest  :  a  history  partly  recorded 
and  partly  predicted  in  the  sacred  books,  but  attested 
also  by  all  that  is  finest  in  literature  and  art,  and  by  the 
very  records  of  man's  most  memorable  crimes  and  fail- 
ures. I  say  that  the  evidence  from  either  one  of  the  top- 
ics mentioned,  or  perhaps  from  more  than  one  combined, 
might  not  subdue  the  natural  man  to  receive  the  message 
of  Revelation.  But  if  he  could,  even  in  a  general  way,  be 
made  to  feel  the  impression  of  them  all,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  could  fail  to  be  irresistible.  That  message 
comes,  with  the  most  thrilling  tidings  concerning  all  that 
is  most  important  for  him  to  know,  to  every  human  soul. 
It  is  attested  by  every  conceivable  evidence  ;  it  is  the 
word  of  a  father  to  a  child.  It  speaks  of  forgiveness  of 
sin,  of  eternal  mercy,  of  endless  life  and  endless  death. 
It  has  been  received  by  the  wisest,  the  purest,  the  gen- 
tlest, the  bravest,  the  young  and  innocent  as  well  as  the 
most  sorely  tried,  and  has  proved  the  strength  of  their 
life,  and  a  sufficient  stay  amid  the  most  cruel  deaths. 

Wc  can  conceive   a  soul  honestly  asking  itself.  Is  this 
message  true?     Or  arguing,  If  such  and   such   facts   be 
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established  then  its  truth  must  follow.  Or  finally  assent- 
ing, I  am  as  sure  that  this  gracious  message  is  from  my 
Maker  and  my  Saviour  as  I  am  sure  of  my  own  being. 
We  can  conceive,  I  say,  a  soul  honestly  in  either  of  these 
three  stages  of  questioning,  of  arguing,  or  of  assent.  We 
can  conceive  of  one  who  has  really  reached  the  third 
stage  of  joyful  assent,  going  back  in  thought  to  help  a 
struggling  brother  through  the  first  and  second  stages. 
His  sympathies,  quickened  by  charity,  will  serve  to  recall 
to  him  his  own  anxieties  during  that  dread  experience. 
The  mind  can  review  the  steps  of  its  progress,  though  it 
never  really  returns  to  its  past  condition.  This  may  be 
said  of  the  discovery  of  any  truths.  And  so  ye  who  are 
teachers  of  religion  must  pass  in  review  again  and  again 
the  questions  and  arguments  of  those  who  have  not  faith 
as  yet,  and  with  infinite  tenderness  and  patience  give 
them  such  guidance  as  you  may,  while  they  blindly  grope 
toward  the  glorious  truth  which  to  you  seems  not  only 
more  certain  but  more  precious  than  all  other  truths,  the 
only  truth  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  live,  for  it  is 
the  substance  of  your  eternal  life. 


LECTURE   I. 


NATURAL   AND  REVEALED    RELIGION. 

PART    I. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  man  suggests  to  him  that 
he  does  and  will  continue  to  live  even  after  the  myste- 
rious change  which  death  brings  on  him  ;  that  the  future 
life  develops  and  completes  the  present ;  that  he  cannot 
by  any  change  in  his  being  escape  the  just  consequences 
of  his  actions  ;  that  God,  who  is  the  maker  and  ruler  of 
the  world  about  him,  is  as  much  pledged  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  moral  law,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  to  the  control  and  care  of  the  material 
earth,  its  water  and  land,  its  seasons  and  inhabitants. 
These,  then,  may  be  called  the  articles  of  the  creed  of 
natural  religion  :  the  existence  of  God,  Creator  and 
Judge;  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  conscience  testifying 
to  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  future  judgment, 
retributive  and  just.  Our  present  task  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  revealed  religion  to  these  truths,  both  what 
light  it  throws  upon  them,  and  what  confirmation  itself 
receives  while  it  thus  illustrates  and  completes  the  first 
instincts  of  the  human  soul. 

Christian  writers'  sometimes  express  briefly  the  rela- 
tion of  natural  to  revealed  religion  by  saying,  that  while 
natural  religion  makes  known  to  us  the  first  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  the  Creator  of  all,  it  is 
from  revealed  religion  alone  that  \vc   learn    of  the  second 

■  E.  g.,  Butler  in  the  AuaL^gy,  Tart  II..  Ch.  I.,  on  "  The  Import.nnce  of 
Christianity." 
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and  third  Persons,  the  Redeemer  and  the  Sanctifier. 
And  this  statement  is  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  us 
the  necessity  and  the  importance  of  revelation.  For  if 
we  once  conceive  the  relation  to  be  real  and  true  that 
we  bear  to  God  the  Son,  as  the  Redeemer  of  our  race 
from  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
the  Strengthener  and  Restorer  of  our  fallen  nature,  our 
duties  of  gratitude  and  religious  service  are  no  less  im- 
mediate and  even  natural  toward  the  second  and  third 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  than  toward  the  first,  our 
Creator.  They  are  no  less  natural  and  moral,  we  are  to 
remember,  when  they  rest  upon  the  truths  and  facts  of 
our  relation  to  these  divine  Persons,  even  though  these 
facts  and  truths  would  never  have  become  known  to  us 
except  by  direct  (or  supernatural)  revelation.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  deny  the  duties  which  result  from  our 
revealed  relations  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  it  would 
be  irreligious  to  deny  the  new  sanction  and  significance 
given  by  the  same  revelation  to  many  of  our  duties  to 
God  the  Father,  which  even  nature  and  reason  point  out. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  put  into  the  same 
class,  and  to  call  by  the  same  name,  a  certain  kind  of 
truths,  though  some  of  them  come  to  us  through  nature 
(by  instinct  or  by  reason),  and  some  only  by  revelation  ; 
that  is,  we  call  them  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Latin  writers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  derivation  of  this 
word  ;  some,  like  Lucretius,'  obtaining  it  from  re,  "  back," 
and  ligo,  "to  bind,"  and  thus  making  it  descriptive  of  the 
bond^  of  duty  and  piety  which  fastens  the  creature  (man) 
to  his  Creator ;   others,  with  Cicero,    say  that  religio  is 

'  In  reference    to    this   derivation,  ut  domino,  et  obsequi,  ut  patri,  ne- 

apparently,   he    twice   has   the  line  :  cesse  est." — Lactantius,  Itistit.,  IV., 

"  Religionum    animos    nodis    exsol-  28. 

vere  pergo   uretis." — De  Her.  Nat.,         3  "  Qui  autem  omnia  quae  ad  cultum 

I.,  931  ;  IV.,  7.  deorum  pertinent,  diligenterretracta- 

=  "  Diximus  nomen  religionisa  vin-  rent  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  dicti 

culo    pietatis    esse    deductum,    quod  religiosi  ex  reJcgendo." — De  A^at.  Dc- 

hominem  sibi  deus  religaverit,  et  pie-  orum,  II.,  2S. 
tatc  constrixerit,  quia  nos  servire  Ei, 
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from  re,  "again,"  and  lego,  "to  read;"  and  that  hence 
"  they  who  diligently  perused  and  read  or  practised  over 
again  all  the  duties  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
were  called  religious  {religiosi)''  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
wholly  fanciful  to  see  in  the  first  derivation  a  recognition 
by  man's  nature  of  the  strength  of  the  primary  religious 
truths  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker  with  something  like 
the  force  of  a  natural  tie ;  and,  in  the  second,  a  reference 
to  the  diligent  consultation  of  the  inspired  documents 
which  preserve  the  divine  Revelation  believed  once  to 
have  been  given  by  oracles  and  prophets.  Certainly, 
both  of  these  things  enter  into  an  adequate  conception 
of  religion. 

It  is  curious  that  the  great  Roman  orator  as  well  as 
the  Christian  writer,  both  Cicero  and  Lactantius,  when 
thus  defining  "  religion  "  through  etymology,  take  occa- 
sion to  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  for  "  superstition,"' 
the  corruption  or  parody  of  true  religion.  And  it  is 
very  notable  that  it  is  the  Christian  father's  rather  than 
the  heathen  philosopher's  account  of  superstition  which 
has  been  made  the  ground  of  an  attack,  in  our  day,  upon 
all  religion.  Cicero  says :  "  The  best,  the  chastest,  the 
most  sacred  and  pious  worship  of  the  gods,  is  to  reverence 
them  always  with  a  pure,  perfect,  and  unpolluted  mind 
and  voice.  And  not  only  philosophers,  but  our  ances- 
tors also,  have  thoroughly'  distinguished  superstition 
from  religion.  For  they  who  for  whole  days  uttered  their 
prayers  and  made  offerings  that  their  children  might 
survive  them,  were  called  superstitions ;  and  this  name 
afterwards  obtained  a  wider  significance."  Lactantius, 
however,  rejects  this  explanation.  He  affirms  that  it  is  the 
object  worshipped,  not  the  manner  of  the  worship,  nor 

'  "  None  of  the  ancient  languages  raverunt.     Num  qui  totos  dies  preca- 

possessed  a  word   answering  to  tiic  banturet  immolabant,  ut  sui  silii  liberi 

general    idea  which    we   express   by  superstites   essent,  superstitiusi  sunt 

'superstition.'" — Ewald,  History  of  appellati  :  quod  nomen  patuit  postea 

Israel,  Vol.   II.,  p.   130.     Eng.  Tr.  latins." — De  Natura  Deomni.l^.  11., 

London,  1869.  Ch.  28. 

'  "  Superblilionem  a  rcligione  sepa- 
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the  end  sought,  that  distinguishes  reh'gion  from  supersti- 
tion. "  Without  doubt,"  he  affirms,'  "  reh'gion  is  the  wor- 
ship of  what  is  true ;  superstition  the  worship  of  what 
is  false  (or  imaginary,  y^/^/)  .  .  .  They,  moreover,  are 
called  superstitious,  not  who  wish  for  children  to  live 
after  them,  for  we  all  wish  this  ;  but  either  they  who  keep 
up  by  religious  rites  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  they 
who,  having  survived  their  parents,  worshipped  their  im- 
ages at  home  as  household  gods.  For  they  called  those 
superstitions  who  devised  for  themselves  new  religious 
rites  in  order  to  honor,  after  the  fashion  of  gods,  the  dead 
whom  they  thought  to  have  been  received  from  among 
men  into  heaven." 

In  modern  parlance,  Cicero  gives  to  "  superstition  "  a 
subjective,  and  Lactantius  an  objective  sense.  The  only 
place  in  Scripture  where  the  word  occurs  (Acts,  xxv.  19)* 
is  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  governor,  Festus,  who 
calls  the  religion  of  the  Jews  "  their  superstition."  The 
adjective  formed  from  this,  which  in  like  manner  occurs 
but  once  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  employed  by  S.  Paul  in 
addressing  the  Athenians  from  Mars'  Hill,  and  according 
to  the  most  probable  explanation  should  be  rendered 
"very  religious,"  rather  than  "too  superstitious." ^  The 
Greek  words,  both  noun  and  adjective,  describe  simply 
*'a  fear  of  the  Deity."  It  might  be  maintained  that  both 
conceptions  of  superstition  eventually  coincide ;  since 
unbecoming  religious  rites,  or  even  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Deity,  either  presuppose  or  lead  to  a  wrong  object 
of  worship;  and  on  the  other  hand,  false  gods,  or  the 
demons  that  inspire  them,  transform  into  a  snare  and 
peril  of  the  soul  the  most  sincere  religious  impulse. 
Better,  perhaps,  than  any  speculation  is  it   to  try  and 

'  "  Niminim  religio  veri  cultus  est,  bant  imagines  eorum  domi  tanquatn 

superstitio  falsi     .     .     .     Superstiti-  deos  penates." — Instil.  Div.f'L.  IV., 

osi    autem   vocantur,    non    qui   filios  Ch.  2S. 

suos  superstites  optant :  omnes  enim  ^  SstdiSaiuovi'a. 

optainus  ;  sed  ant  ii,  qui  superstitem  3  SEtdiSaijuovEdrspovi.       Acts, 

memoriam    defunctorum    colunt,    aut'  xvii.  22. 
qui  parentibus  suis  superstites,  cole- 
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grasp  the  simple  facts,  that  man  instinctively  looks  up  to 
a  Spiritual  Author  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  about  him, 
lifts  up  hands  of  adoration  and  longing,  with  ever-increas- 
ing clearness  of  conception,  while  nature  is  healthful  and 
unperverted  by  passion  ;  that  even  when  sick  with  sin,' 
and  blinded  by  custom,  nature  asserts  itself  even  in  the 
homage  to  uncouth  gods,  or  in  the  cruel  or  narrow  or  un- 
becoming rites  offered  to  the  true  God  ;  and  that  super- 
stition in  either  form  is  less  hateful,  and  more  becoming 
to  human  nature,  than  swinish  indifference  to  everything 
loftier  than  appetite,  or  the  leprous  frivolity  which  be- 
smirches with  ridicule  every  act  of  religion  or  impulse 
toward  real  worship. 

We  propose  to  prove  that  mankind  have  believed  the 
articles  of  natural  religion,  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent races,  in  various  lands,  and  in  all  ages.  Notwith- 
standing every  variety  of  expression,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  substantial  agreement  of  belief  in  certain  articles. 
It  should  be  distinctly  said  in  the  outset  that  this  proof 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  direct  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
articles  of  natural  religion  :  since  it  is  conceivable  that 
errors  even  on  these  subjects  may  prevail  widely  among 
men.  Neither  is  the  proof  we  are  about  to  bring  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  how  men  came  by  their 
religious  beliefs;  whether,  ^.  ^.,  by  original  revelation,  or 
by  the  natural  working  of  their  minds:  whether  at  once 
or  by  a  gradual  process.  We  would  like  to  ascertain  with 
as  much  clearness  and  exactness  as  the  case  admits,  what 
lias  seemed  true  upon  these  subjects  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,^  to  the  wisest  and  best  in  all  nations,  what  they 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Siipt-r-  nignanf,    who    has    a    trembling  and 

stiliott,  observes  that  whereas  slaves,  a    dread    at    those    from    whom    he 

when  they  despair  of  freedom,  may  asks    riches    and    wealth,     concord, 

demand  lobe  sold  to  another  master,  peace,  success  of  all  good  words  and 

superstition  admits  of  no  change  of  deeds." 

gods,  since  "the  god  cannot  be  found         'This  ni.iy  be  called,  in  the  lan- 

whom  he  will  not  fear  who  fears  the  guage  of  the  schoolmen,  treating  the 

gods  of  his  family  and  his  birth,  who  Subject  in  facto  esse,  in  contrast  with 

shudders  at  the    saving  and  the  be-  in  fieri. 
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have  reached  by  reflection,  as  well  as  what  they  have 
received  throun^h  teaching.  Undoubtedly  anything  like 
universal  consent  upon  any  one  point  must  be  regarded 
as  a  reasonable  presumption  of  its  truth,  since  the  race  is 
wiser  than  any  individual  man,  and  it  would  be  an  arro- 
gant aspersion  for  any  one  member  to  charge  the  whole 
race  with  unanimity  in  error.  Moreover,  the  statements 
made  by  different  men  concerning  the  articles  of  natural 
religion  may  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  their 
belief;  to  give  more  probability,  for  example,  to  the 
theory  of  original  Revelation  than  of  spontaneous  ex- 
cogitation, or  the  reverse,  to  different  minds  ;  but  we  must 
not  allow  the  doubtfulness  attending  any  such  theory  of 
origins  to  obscure  the  clearness  of  the  facts  themselves, 
the  reality  of  the  beliefs,  their  importance  to  all  human 
beings.  Nor,  again,  because  certain  persons  think  fit  to 
say  that  there  is  a  real  "  revelation  "  in  the  very  nature  of 
man,  ought  we  to  permit  ourselves  to  confound  the  word, 
when  used  in  this  way,  with  the  perfectly  different  sense 
it  bears  when  we  speak  of  a  direct  "  revelation  "  to  hu- 
man beings  from  their  Maker  ; '  or  to  allow,  because  the 
substance  of  "  revelation"  in  the  first  sense  is  subject  to 
reason,  so  that  it  may  be  rightly  received  or  rejected  for 
no  other  cause  than  its  conformity  or  nonconformity  to 
reason,  that  the  same  should  be  required  of  the  truths 
of  "  revelation  "  in  the  second  sense;  as  if  God  could  not 
disclose  truths  to  us  directly,  for  our  guidance,  to  be  re- 
ceived on  His  authority,  not  because  we  could  have  dis- 
covered them,  or  can  now  analyze  or  comprehend  them. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Interpretes  transtulerunt,  ita  in  hoc 

the  New  Testament  of  a;ro«aAv^z?,  magnopeie  esse   conatos,   ut  propri- 

concerning   which   word    S.  Jerome  etatem     peregrini     sermonis     expri- 

says :    "  Verbum  quoque  ipsum  a;ro-  merent,     nova     novis     rebus    verba 

KaAtS^ecj?  id  est,   revelationis,  pro-  fingenles." — Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Gal., 

prie    Scripturarum    est,    et   a    nullo  Bit.  I.,  Ch,  I.     The  word  does  not 

sapientum  sreculi  apud  Grsecos  usur-  occur   in  the    LXX.    in    connection 

patum.       Unde   mihi    videntur  que-  with    religion.       See     i    Sam.    xx. 

madmodum  in  aliis  verbis,  quce  de  30  ;  Ecclus.    xi.    27  ;    xxii.    22  ;    xli. 

Hebrao     in     Grascum     Septuaginta  23. 
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Let  us  first  look  over  the  world  for  some  typical  expres- 
sions of  mankind  upon  the  existence  of  God. 

CHINA. — The  Chinese,  in  look,  habit,  feeling — in  all 
the  details  of  civilization  not  less  than  in  religion — seem, 
at  first  sight,  farthest  removed  from  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  West.  But  it  is  curious  how  the  unity  of  human 
nature  is  attested  by  the  resemblance  between  the  ancient 
paganism  of  this  peculiar  nation  and  the  most  character- 
istic outbreak  of  modern  unbelief — the  pantheism,  ma- 
terialism, positivism  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
America.  Confucius'  taught  that  underlying  all  nature  is 
a  principle  of  cohesion,  which  he  calls  Tae-keih,  beyond 
which  thought  cannot  reach.  Beings  rise  and  sink  from 
sight,  like  bubbles  on  the  water.  "  The  absolute,"  says 
Tschu-hi,  "  is  like  a  stem  shooting  upward  ;  it  is  parted 
into  twigs,  it  puts  forth  leaves  and  flowers ;  forth  it 
springs  incessantly,  until  its  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  .  .  . 
Nothing  hinders  or  can  hinder  its  activity  until  the  fruits 
have  all  been  duly  ripened,  and  activity  gives  place  to 
rest."*  This  school  had  a  materialistic  conception  of 
God,  of  soul,  and  of  spirit.  The  unity  which  held  matter 
together  had  no  existence  apart  from  matter.  The  slight- 
est disturbance  in  the  order  of  the  universe  would  dissolve 
the  principle  of  cohesion,  and  it  would  be  no  more.  In 
the  Shoo-king,^  which  Confucius  remodelled  out  of  older 
documents,  allusion  is  made  as  many  as  eight-and-thirty 
times  to  some  great  power  or  being  called  Shang-te  ["  au- 
gust"  or  "sovereign  ruler"]."*  Whether  or  not  this  name 
ever  suggested  "  the  conception  of  one  living,  bounte- 
ous, and  paternal  Providence,  whose  earthly  shadow  was  " 
the  Emperor  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  Confucian- 
ists  finally  came   to  identify  Shang-te  witli  the  material 

•551-479     B.C.      Confucius-Kuiig  3  "  The  great  text-book  upon  wliich 

(proper     name),    Fu-tsc,      "  revered  all  Chinese  literati  have  expatiated." 

teacher."  — GulzlafT,  I.,  127. 

'Neumann,    "Religions    Thiloso-  4  Malan,   Who    is  God  in  China f 

phieder  Chinesen,"  in  ^-/Vji^/ir/yVyM;-  p.  167. 
die  II is t.  Thcologie,  VII.,  50.      1S37. 
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heaven.  "Who  is  the  heaven  you  worship?"  McClat- 
chie  asked  of  one  of  them.  "Why,  Shang-te,  of  course," 
said  he.  "Can  you  see  Shang-te,  or  not?"  I  inquired. 
"  Why,"  replied  he,  looking  at  me  with  surprise  at  my  ig- 
norance, and  leading  me  to  the  door,  while  he  pointed 
up  to  the  sky,  "  there  he  is."  "  What !  "  said  I,  "  do  you 
mean  that  blue  sky  up  there?"  "Of  course,"  said  he, 
"that  is  Shang-te."'  Yet  a  revolt  against  materialism 
can  be  seen  in  the  philosophy  called  Tao  ("  the  Way  ")  of 
Lao-tse  (B.C.  604),  who  said  :  "You  look  for  the  Tao  and 
you  see  it  not:  its  name  is  /.  You  listen  for  it,  and  you 
hear  it  not :  its  name  is  Hi.  You  wish  to  touch  it,  and 
you  feel  it  not :  its  name  is  Wei.  These  three  are  inscru- 
table, and  inexpressible  by  the  aid  of  language.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  the  habit  of  combining  them  into  one.  .  .  . 
It  is  called  a  formless  form,  an  imageless  image.  It  is 
vague  and  indefinable."^  These  three  elements  (/,  Hi, 
Wei)  are  Avell-known  terms  in  Chinese  philosophy;  the 
first  denotes  the  absence  of  color  ;  the  second  the  absence 
of  sound  ;  the  third  the  absence  of  form,  or  body. 

This  early  Chinese  philosophy  also  took  another  devel- 
opment toward  a  dualism  of  Force  (Le)  and  Matter  (Ke). 
Then  Ke,  or  subtilized  matter,  evolved  into  Yang  and 
Yin,  conflicting  forces,  whose  antagonism  produces  the 
phenomenal  world.  Yang  is  the  impulse  forward,  Yin 
cuts  progress  short.  Yang  predominates  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  is  the  author  of  all  movement  and  activity; 
Yin  is  visible  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  passive,  de- 

^  McClatchic   on    "Chinese   The-  te  khig  {^.  b^  \%  as  follows:   "The 

ology,"    in  Journal    of  the    Asiatic  Tao   produced   one ;    one   produced 

Society,  XVI.,  p.  397.  two  ;  two  produced  three  ;  three  pro- 

2  Zij^-/^-y^i«^,  p.  19,  ed.  Julien,  and  duced   all   beings."     The    school  of 

notes,  p.  147.      This  is  the    passage  Tao-tse  is  said  to  have  had  the  fables 

upon  which,  among  several.  Cardinal  of  Epimenides,  of  Niobe,  of  Venus 

Wiseman  {Science  and  Revealed  Re-  issuing  from  the  sea  after  Saturn  had 

ligion,  p.  402),  Dr.  A.  Grant  {Baiiip-  thrown  into  it  a  magical  composition, 

ton  Lectures,  1843,  p.  268),  and  others  and  a  representation  of  Neptune  with 

based  their  proof  of  a  Chinese  Trin-  his  trident. — Nouveati  Jour.  Asiat, 

ity.     Another  passage  from  the  Tao-  [1854],  T.  IV.,  p.  314. 
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caying,  or  inert/  The  two  are  likened  at  times  to  the 
mascuHne  and  feminine,  and,  again,  to  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  principles. 

Though  from  the  earliest  times  worshippers  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  of  their  ancestors  in  particular,  the 
Chinese  never  developed  a  systematic  polytheism,  nor 
confounded  the  spirits  whom  they  worshipped  with  the 
deity.  Thus,  in  Confucius  we  read :  "  Che  says,  In  Ee 
I  do  not  find  the  least  deficiency:  he  lived  on  coarse 
food  and  venerated  his  deceased  ancestors  and  the  deity.'' ' 
"  The  master  said,  '  Heaven  produced  the  virtue  that  is 
in  me.' "3  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  prayers: 
"  Fang  said,  '  I,  the  child  Le,  presume  to  announce  to 
thee,  O  most  great  and  sovereign  God,  that  the  sinner  I 
dare  not  pardon,  and  thy  ministers,  O  God,  I  do  not  keep 
in  obscurity.  The  examination  of  them  is  by  thy  mind, 
O  God.'  "  ■♦  "  By  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  of  heaven 
and  earth  they  served  God,  and  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
ancestral  temple  they  sacrificed  to  their  ancestors."  ^ 

Practically,  the  religion  of  China  is  a  worship  by  the 
emperor,  who  is  king  and  priest,  of  the  power  that  har- 
monizes heaven  and  earth  ;  and  by  the  mandarins,  with 
every  form  of  debased  idolatry  of  ancestors,  of  genii  of 
the  soil,  the  streams,  the  mountains,  of  malignant  demons 
haunting  this  or  that  locality,  of  the  elements  and  atmos- 
pheric powers — wind,  drought,  rain,  lightning,  or  tem- 
pest. 

The  Chinese  are  the  people  of  all  the  world  least  af- 
fected, during  long  periods,  by  influences  from  without. 
A  spiritual  barrier  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind long  before  their  Great  Wall  was  erected  against 
the  Tatars.  Even  when  invaded,  China  subdued  its  con- 
querors to  accept  its  civilization,  and  Confucius  greatly 

'  Abel-Remusal's    Tao-le-king,    p.  "i  Confucian  Analects,   Bk.    I.,  Ch. 

2H.  I.      Chinese  Classics,  p    68. 

»  lik.     IV.,    Ch.   XI.      Confucius.  4  /</.,  Rk.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  p.  82. 

TransK-itcd  by  J.  Marshman.    Scram-  5  /,/.,  IJk.  III.,  Ch.  IV. 
pore,  I  Bog. 
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modified  even  Buddha.  Shrewd,  calculating,  sordid,  pro- 
saic, fraudulent,  gambling,  strong  in  worldly  wisdom, 
wanting  in  religious  fervor  and  moral  sensibility,  having 
an  unparalleled  popular  education,  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, the  compass,  gunpowder,  music,  yet,  in  all  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties,  from  age  to  age,  conspicuously  im- 
becile and  inert. 

INDIA. — Turning  to  India,  we  find  a  people  con- 
trasted with  the  Chinese,  in  imagination,  in  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  practical  to  the  speculative  understanding, 
in  susceptibility  to  poetry,  often  tender,  sometimes  heroic, 
always  strangely  fanciful. 

The  Rig-Veda  ("  Praise  of  the  highest  knowledge  "), 
a  book  of  1017  hymns,  written  B.C.  3100-1500,  contains 
worship  of  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  dawn,  finally  of  one  God, 
the  Lord  of  all  these,  a  mysterious,  self-existent  person, 
called  sometimes  Asoura-Medhas,  "  the  wise  being,"  or 
"  the  living  one,"  sometimes  Viswakarman,  "  the  Maker 
of  all  things."  The  following  is  from  a  hymn  to  the  one 
God,  in  the  Rig-Veda  :  "  In  the  beginning  there  arose  the 
source  of  golden  light.  He  was  the  only  born  lord  of  all 
that  is.  He  established  the  earth  and  the  sky.  Who  is 
the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  sacrifice  ?  He  who  gives 
life,  he  who  gives  strength  ;  whose  blessing  all  the  bright 
gods  desire  ;  whose  shadow  is  immortality;  whose  shad- 
ow is  death.  He  who  through  his  power  is  the  only 
king  of  the  breathing  and  awakening  world,  he  who  gov- 
erns all  men  and  beasts.  ...  He  whose  power  these 
snowy  mountains,  whose  power  the  sea  proclaims,  with 
the  distant  river.  .  .  .  He  to  whom  heaven  and 
earth,  standing  firm  by  his  will,  look  up,  trembling  in- 
wardly."' In  the  Vedic  hymns  there  appears  a  kind  of 
Trinity  of  Indra,  Agni,  and  Varuna  (Light,  Fire,  Water). 
In  the  succeeding  period,  that  of  Brahmanism,  the 
Triad  is  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva  (creation,  preservation, 
destruction).      The  philosophy  of  this  period  represents 

'  Sanscrit  and  Kindred  Liter  a-  1 880.  Cf.  Rig-VMa,  ed.  Langlois, 
tures,  p.  34.     L.  E.  Poor.     Boston,      IV.,  409,  410. 
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Brahma  as  self-centred,  self-absorbed,  the  cause  and  the 
end  of  all,  the  impulse  of  his  will  causing  beings  and 
matter  to  spring  into  existence — a  teaching  that  borders 
at  one  time  upon  an  evolution  of  nature,  at  another  upon 
the  idealism  that  denies  positive  existence  to  the  visible 
world.  In  the  Vedic  period  the  word  Maya  denoted  the 
personified  "  longing  "  of  God  for  some  being  other  than 
his  own  ;  in  Brahmanism  it  means  "  illusion,"  or  "  un- 
reality," being  descriptive  of  the  phenomenal  universe 
as  that  which  beguiled  the  Absolute  from  his  original 
quietude.'  The  following  is  from  an  upanishad  (supple- 
ment to  sacred  books)  of  the  fourth  Veda  :  "  As  the  spider 
spins  and  gathers  back  [its  thread]  ;  as  plants  sprout  on 
the  earth  ;  as  hairs  grow  on  a  living  person  ;  so  is  this 
universe  here  produced  from  the  imperishable  nature. 
By  contemplation  the  vast  one  germinates;  from  him, 
food  [or  body]  is  produced  ;  and  thence  successively, 
breath,  mind,  elements,  worlds,  and  immortality  arising 
from  [good]  deeds."  ^  If  this  seem  like  pantheism,  sim- 
pie  and  materialistic,  we  should  compare  with  it  passages 
like  the  following  from  the  laws  of  Manu  :  "  He  whom  the 
mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  exter- 
nal organs,  w-ho  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eter- 
nity, even  he,  the  soul  of  all  things,  whom  no  being  can 
comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person.  He  having  willed 
to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  in 
them  a  productive  seed,  etc."  ^  Man  was  a  reflex  of  God, 
his  microcosm.  Out  of  Brahmanism  arose  the  philosophy 
called  Sdnkhya,  or  "pure  reason,"  the  formula  of  whose 
teacher,  Kapila,  was,  "  Neither  I  am,  nor  is  aught  mine, 
nor  is  there  any  I."'» 

The  rise  of  Buddhism  is  the  most  startling  picture  in 

'  Wl'ittke,  II.,  282.  *  Nasmi  na  mc  luiliam.  Colebrooke, 

'  Colehrooke,  Asiatic    Researches,  p.    44.       liallaniyne,    Lect.    on    the 

VIII.,  475.  Sankhya      Philosophy.       Mirzaporc, 

3  Sir  Win,  Jones,  IVorks,  III.,  66.  1850.      .Sankhya    means   "number" 

4to.  and  also  "reason." 
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the  history  of  natural  reh'gion.  It  is  the  deliberate  ac- 
ceptance, by  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive  spirit/  of  the 
uncertainties  of  philosophy,  the  horrors  and  absurdities 
of  popular  religion,  the  pitiful  miseries  of  human  life,  as 
a  sorrowful  burden  that  must  be  borne,  and  as  necessitat- 
ing, or  at  least  excusing,  the  rejection  of  the  good  God, 
and  the  hope  of  immortality ;  and  substituting  for  relig- 
ion and  virtue  a  passive  and  feminine  acquiescence  in  the 
evils  of  life,  or  the  withdrawal  to  a  meditative  quietude, 
where  asceticism  reaches  its  climax  in  an  enforced  long- 
ing for  annihilation.  If  this  be  a  religion  it  is  a  religion 
without  God,  and  without  priest,  sacrifice,  or  prayer ; 
with  only  meditation.  But  after  a  triumph  of  a  thousand 
years  ^  it  has  been  expelled  from  the  land  that  gave  it 
birth,  and  lives  only  in  China  and  Thibet.  It  raised  a 
loud  but  ineffectual  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  caste 
and  the  horrors  of  transmigration,  and  substituting  moral- 
ity for  religion,  taught  the  equality  of  all  souls,  "  to  kill 
no  living  thing,  to  abstain  from  lying  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  to  indulge  no  sensual  appetites,  to  be  honest  in 
one's  dealings."  The  system  has  been  characterized  by 
some  one  as  "  Puritan-quietist."  It  founded  monastic  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick,  the  deformed,  and  the  destitute.  But  a 
fundamental  point  of  Buddha's  teaching  was  but  a  ghastly 
reproduction  of  the  transmigration  he  had  repudiated. 
Buddha  said  :  "  He  that  is  now  the  most  degraded  of  the 
demons  may  one  day  rule  the  highest  of  the  heavens  ;  he 
who  is  at  present  seated  upon  the  most  honorable  of  the 
celestial  thrones  may  one  day  writhe  amidst  the  agonies 

'Gautama   (u.c.    623-543),    called  the  dreariest  of  negations  of  faith  and 

Sakya-muni,    the   "solitary"  of  the  hope. 

race  of  Sakya,  andby  himself  "  Budd-  *  It  became  the  state  religion  under 

ha,"    "  the  awakened,"  or  "  the  en-  Asoke,    in    the    third    century    B.C., 

lightened,"  a  prince  of  one  of  the  most  and   was  extirpated  under  Saukara- 

polished  provinces  of  central  India,  Acharya,  a.d.  850.      It  remained  in 

who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  for-  one  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 

sook  power,  wealth,  wife,  and  society,  and  in   the  island  of  Ceylon.     See 

to  become  the  missionary,  feminine  the  paper  on  "  Buddhism,"  by  Dr.  O. 

in  beauty  and  gentleness  of  manner,  Frankfurter.   Ap.  I.  to  Wordsworth's 

apostolic  in  ardor  and  eloquence,  of  Baiiipton  Lectures  for  1881. 
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of  a  place  of  torment,  and  the  worm  that  we  crush  under 
our  feet  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become  a  supreme 
Buddha."'  From  this  terrible  circle  of  necessity  the 
highest  virtue  pointed  to  but  one  door  of  escape,  viz., 
"  annihilation  "  (nirvana),  which  is  more  than  "  eternal 
quietude,"  "  unbroken  sleep,"  or  "  impenetrable  apathy." 
Still  human  nature  asserted  itself  amid  this  dire  system 
of  negation.  For  the  Buddhists  of  Nepal  and  western 
Thibet,  we  are  told,  clung  to  a  loftier  and  more  spirit- 
ual faith,  whose  idea  of  God  was  one  supreme  intelli- 
gence, whom  they  designate  Adi-Buddha^  (The  First 
Buddha). 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  epic  poem  Mahabharata, 
which  belongs  to  the  early  literature,  a  poet  philosopher, 
after  A.u.  100,  and  therefore  in  the  height  of  the  Budd- 
hist ascendency,  inserted  a  remarkable  episode,  "  The 
Bhagavad-Gita."  or  "  Divine  Song,"  which  in  style  com- 
pares with  the  original  as  Lucretius  (if  written  in  Greek) 
might  compare  with  Homer.  "The  Bhagavad-Gita"  is 
mostly  a  colloquy  between  Arjuna,  a  prince,  and  Krishna, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  The  following  is  from 
a  prayer  of  Arjuna:  "The  universe,  O  Krishna!  is  justly 
delighted  with  thy  glory  and  devoted  to  thee.  The  Rak- 
shasas  (evil  spirits)  flee  affrighted  to  the  divers  quarters 
of  heaven,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  Siddhas  (demi- 
gods) salute  thee.  And,  indeed,  why  should  they  not 
adore  thee,  O  great  one,  thee,  the  first  Creator,  more  im- 
portant, even,  than  Brahma  himself  ?"3 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  the  people  of  India 
that  they  had  a  peculiar  indifference  both  to  life  and  to 
truth — a  not  unlikely  result  of  the  deep  impression  of 
such  a  system  as  Buddhism.  Their  popular  religion  now 
for  a  thousand  years  has  been,  as  much  as  that  of  any 
idolatrous  nation,  "the  \vorshi[)  of  many  gods,"  but  "of 

'  Hardy,  Man.  of  Buddhism,  p.  36.  3  Translation  of  Bhagavad-Gita,  by 

St.  Hilaire,  Dn  Bouddhisme,  p.  183.     I.  C.  Thomson,  Ch.  XI.,  pp.  79,  80. 

»  Elphinstone,  pp.  104,  105.    Cun-     Hertford,  1855. 
ningliam,  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  39. 
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no  god,"'  with  every  variety  of  absurdity,  obscenity,  cru- 
elty— from  the  prayers,  flowers,  incense  offered  at  one 
time  (say  in  the  north)  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  sage, 
to  the  hideous  devil-worship  paid  to  Siva*  at  another,  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula.  In  a  society  where  the  central 
truth  is  lost,  science  is  without  regulative  force  and  imagi- 
nation without  symmetry;  history  can  tell,  without  re- 
buke, of  men  and  monkeys  thirty  feet  high,  of  reigns  thirty 
thousand  years  long,  and  geography  expatiate  in  seas  of 
treacle  and  mountains  of  butter. 

EGYPT. — It  is  natural  to  turn  from  China  and  India, 
communities  separated  by  a  world's  distance  from  western 
thought,  to  Egypt,  the  mysterious  home  and  source  of  so 
much  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Amid  the  three  orders  of  deities  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus^ in  Egypt,  we  can  discern  one,*  "the  Creatorof  the  sun 
and  moon,"  whose  preeminence  remains  even  when  joined 
in  dual  union  with  Neish  or  Pasht,  or  made  the  progeni- 
tor of  Ra,5  and  through  him  of  the  historic  dyad,  Osiris 
and  Isis.  The  following  hymn  to  Osiris,  inscribed  on  a 
stele,  or  column,  is  believed'^  to  belong  to  the  seventeenth 
century  B.  C.  :  "  Hail,  Osiris,  lord  of  the  length  of  times, 
king  of  the  gods,  of  names  exceeding  many,'  conspicuous 
for  thy  holy  transformations  and  mysterious  emblems  in 
the  temples.  .  .  .  From  him  descend  the  waters  of 
the  heavenly  Nile.  From  him  proceeds  the  wind.  The 
air  we  breathe  is  in  his  nostrils  for  his  own  contentment 
and  the  gladdening  of  his  heart :  he  purifies  the  realms  of 

°  '  "  The    personified    Brahma   was         s  Or   Phra,    "the   Sun,"   a   name 

never  much  worshipped,  and  has  now  which  appears  in  Pharaoh.     Potiphe- 

but  one  temple  in  India." — Elphin-  rah,  in  Gen.  xli.   45,  is  Phout-Phra, 

stone,  p.  8g,  "  Priest  of  the  Sun." 

=  Worshipped   now  for  ten  centu-         *  M.  Chabrias,  the  translator.    Re- 

ries  under  the  form  of  the    Phallus  vtte  Arclu'ologique,  1857,  pp.  65-193, 

or  I.inga. — Wilson's   Rig-  Veda  San-  et  s(q. 

hita,  Int.,  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii.  '  One  hundred  are  enumerated  in  a 

3  II.,  145.  chapter  of  the  Ritual,  or  Book  of  the 

♦  Ptah  (whence  Kopt),  from  whom  Z'^ao' (edited  in  hieroglyphs  by  Lep- 

Egypt  is  thought  to  derive  its  name,  sius,  Leipzig,  1842),  portions  of  which 

Kah-Ptah,  "  the  land  of  Ptah."  go  back  to  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 
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space,  which  taste  of  his  feh'city,  because  the  stars  that 
move  therein  obey  him  in  the  height  of  heaven.  He 
opens  the  grand  doors,  he  is  the  master  of  invocations  in 
the  southern  sky,  and  adorations  in  the  northern.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  excellent  master  of  the  gods,  beautiful  and 
lovely.  .  .  .  He  it  is  that  executes  justice  in  the  two 
worlds,  and  plants  the  son  upon  the  father's  seat. 
Of  mighty  arm,  he  overthrows  the  impure  ;  invincible, 
he  crushes  every  foe.  .  .  .  He  fabricated  this  world 
with  his  hand,  the  waters  and  the  air,  the  vegetables,  all 
fowls  and  winged  creatures,  all  fish,  all  reptiles,  and  four- 
footed  beasts.  .  .  .  He  shines,  the  horizon,  he  diffuses 
dawn  upon  the  face  of  darkness.  ...  In  will  and 
word  he  is  benignant,  the  praise  of  the  greater  gods,  and 
the  delight  of  the  less."  Of  Ra  it  was  said  in  a  sacred 
hymn  that  he  was  "  the  source  of  life  in  heaven  and  on 
the  earth,  he  is  himself  the  unbegotten."'  And  the  god- 
dess Neish  was  made  to  say:  "  I  am  the  things  that  have 
been,  that  are,  and  that  will  be."'  The  stoic,  Chaeremon, 
chief  librarian  in  the  Serapeum,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  held  that  the  basis  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology  was  materialistic  i^  while  Porphyry,  ad- 
dressing Ancbo,  a  priest,  with  the  question,  "  What  the 
Egyptians  really  held  to  be  the  First  Cause  ?  "  is  answered 
by  lamblichus  that  the  Egyptians  "distinguish  both 
the  animal  life  and  principle  of  intelligence  from  nature 
itself,  not  only  in  the  universe,  but  also  in  man."-* 

The  shame  of  human  nature  reached  a  peculiarly  de- 
grading climax  when,  in  Egypt,  famed  as  it  was  for  wis- 
dom, the  Deity  was  worshipped  under  animal  forms,  not 
the  stately  bull  (Apis)  alone, ^  but  creatures  the  most  con- 

'  De   Roui^c,  Revue  Arclu'ologique,  idl'ii.     Cf.    Creuzcr,    Symbolik,    II., 

viii'  anncc,  pp.  54,  55.  26g. 

» Id.,  p.  59.    Sec  Kenrick,  I.,  3S9,  5  In  the  early  mythology  of  Egypt, 

n.  5.  as  in  the  later  Siva-worship  of  Hin- 

1  See  Prichard's  Egyptian  Mythol-  dustan,  the  I'hallic  symbol  was  very 

ogy.    London,  1S19.  common.     Cf.      Herodotus,    II.,    46. 

*  De  Mysteriis,  VIII.,  4,  ed.  Gale,  Khcm  or  Pan  was  a  kind  of  Priapian 

Osiris. 
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temptible  and  trivial.  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the 
Christian  father,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  where,  after 
dwelling  on  the  splendor  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and 
speaking  of  the  veil  wrought  with  gold,  separating  the 
adytum  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  he  adds :  "  But  if 
you  pass  beyond  into  the  remotest  part  of  the  enclos- 
ure, hastening  to  behold  something  most  worthy  of  your 
search,  and  seek  for  the  image  which  dwells  in  the  tem- 
ple, a  shrine-bearer,  or  some  one  else  of  those  who  minis- 
ter in  sacred  things,  with  a  grave  air,  singing  a  paean  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue,  draws  aside  a  small  portion  of  the 
veil,  as  if  about  to  show  us  the  god;  and  makes  us  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  For  the  god  you  sought  is  not  there, 
but  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  or  a  serpent  sprung  from  the 
soil,  or  some  such  brute  animal,  which  is  more  suited  to 
a  cave  than  a  temple.  The  Egyptian  deity  appears — a 
beast  rolling  himself  on  a  purple  coverlet."' 

Plutarch,  who  was  an  admirer  and  an  apologist  of  the 
Egyptian  creed,  aware  of  the  contempt  which  the  polished 
Greeks  and  Romans  expressed  for  such  worship,  not- 
withstanding the  philosophy  and  artistic  beauty  with 
which  it  was  mingled,  still  plainly  confesses  that  the 
multitude  did  not  stop  short  at  any  relative  worship, 
but  adored  the  animals  themselves.^ 

PERSIA. — Plutarch^  discovered  in  the  malignant  Ty- 
phon  of  the  Egyptian  mythology  a  resemblance  to  the 
dark  Ahriman  in  the  Zoroastrian  dualism  of  Persia.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Medo-Persian  religion  is 
the  coordinate  position  of  the  good  and  evil  principles 
— a  feature  to  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  even  ascribes  the 
original  disruption  of  the  Aryan  tribes.  The  Sanscrit 
name   of  God,  d^va  (or  "light"),  is  etymologically  the 

^  Pizdagogus,  L.  III.,  2.   a.  Juve-  "  Porrum   et   crepe   nefas  violare  et 

nal,  XV.,  1-13,  who  notes  the  incon-  frangere  morsu, 

sistency   of  human   sacrifices   (which  Nefas  illic  fetum  jugulare  capellae  : 

prevailed,  nevertheless)  among  those  Carnibus  humanis  vesci  licet." 

who  venerated  all  manner  of  beasts,  '  avrd    rd   Zc3a. —  Plutarch,    De 

and  even  vegetables:  Is.  et  Osir,,  Ch.  LXXI. 

3 /a'.,  Ch.  XLVI. 
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same  as  the  Zend  da^va,  the  name  of  a  class  of  hostile 
genii  in  the  train  of  the  Evil  One.  The  glorious  Indra, 
highest  of  the  Vedic  gods,  is  among  the  Perso-Aryans  as 
Andra,  invested  with  malevolent  attributes.  The  rival 
principles  of  Medo-Persia  are  Ahura-mazda'  (Ormazd), 
the  good  divinity,  and  Agra-mainyus  (Ahriman),  the 
"  Evil-minded."  The  following  is  from  the  second  part 
of  the  Yasna  ("liturgy,"  "sacrificial  service"),  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Avesta  ("  text  ")  or  sacred  book  of  the  Per- 
sians :  "  I  invoke  and  celebrate  the  creator,  Ahura-mazda, 
luminous,  resplendent,  best,  and  greatest,  excellent  in 
strength  and  in  perfection,  most  intelligent,  most  lovely, 
eminent  in  purity,  possessing  the  good  knowledge,  source 
of  pleasure,  who  created  us,  who  fashioned  us,  who  feeds 
us,  most  accomplished  of  intelligent  beings."^  In  the 
next  oldest  part  of  the  sacred  books,  the  Vendidad  (or 
"  Law  Given  ") — a  dialogue  between  the  great  Ormazd 
and  the  prophet  Zoroaster  ^ — we  have  reference  to  the 
mysterious  Zervana-akarana  ("uncreated  Time"),  con- 
ceived as  a  personal  god,  the  basis  of  all  other  forms  of 
being,  the  Absolute,  or  primal  essence.  The  following 
is  a  famous  passage :  "  What  the  holy-minded  one  (/.  e., 
Ormazd)  created,  he  created  in  the  boundless  (or  '  un- 
caused')  Time.""*  In  a  subsequent  verse^  the  servant  of 
Ormazd  is  bidden  to  "  invoke  the  self-created  firmament, 
the  boundless  (or  uncaused)  Time,  and  the  breeze  that 
works  in  the  high  places."  In  a  Parsee  writing  of  the 
twelfth  century  these  passages  of  the  Vendidad  are  thus 
explained :  "  In  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  it  is  to  this 
effect  declared,  that  God  {Khudd)  created  everything  from 
time ;  and  that  the  Creator  is  Time.  And  for  Time  no 
limit  has  been  made,  and  no  root  has  been  made.    And  it 

'  Called  also  Speuio-inaittytis,  "  the  witli  "  Zasa  "    of  ihe  Perso-Aryans  ; 

Holy-minded."     For  etymologies  of  by  others  made   a   contemporary   of 

Ormazd,   see    Burnouf,    Commfii/ainr  Ilystaspes  (Gustasp)  and  his  son  Da- 

sur /f  Va(nt7,  [).  JO,  f/ si'i/.      Wilson,  rius  (530-490  it. c). 

Pdrsf  Rfligiori,\^.  lio.  *  Vendidod,    Jari^.      XIX.,    §33. 

»  Burnouf,  Comment.,  p.  146.  {Avesta,  I.,  245.  cd.  Spiegel.) 

1  Or  Zartusht,  by  some  identified  '  §  44-     Cf.  {5  55. 
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always  has  been,  and  it  always  will  be.  .  .  .  After- 
wards fire  and  earth  were  created  ;  and  from  their  union 
Ormazd  was  created.  Time  was  the  Creator,  and  this 
lord  has  guarded  the  creation  he  has  made."'  In  the 
Vendidad,  also,  is  contained  the  following  declaration  of 
Ormazd:  "I  am  Ahura-mazda,  I  am  the  giver  of  good 
things.  When  I  formed  this  dwelling-place,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  brilliant,  the  noteworthy,  saying :  I  will  go  forth, 
I  will  go  over,  then  the  serpent'  beheld  me.  Thereupon 
the  serpent  Agra-inainyiis,  who  is  full  of  death,  created, 
with  an  eye  to  my  creation,  nine  sicknesses,  and  ninety, 
and  nine  hundred,  and  nine  thousand,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand." ^ 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  fact,  the  Medo-Persians  iden- 
tified their  Ormazd  with  the  sun,  whom  they  worshipped 
along  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  sometimes  as 
the  element  of  fire  ;  how,  as  their  religion  became  idola- 
try, their  astronomy  became  the  handmaid  of  demon- 
ology  and  magic.  These  facts  remain,  in  spite  of  an 
intimation,  here  and  there,  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
good  principle,  or  of  an  attempt  to  resolve  Ahriman  into 
the  hypostatized  evil  in  man.*  Mani,  who  taught  at 
Babylon  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  at- 
tempted to  blend  the  Persian  dualism,  among  other  ele- 
ments, with  something  of   Christian    teaching.     S.  Au- 

»  rima-ilslam,  A.D.  I126.  There-  Christ  and  Other  Masters,    P.   IV., 

plies  of  a  Paisee  doctor  to  a  Mos-  Ch.  IV.,  §  2,  p.  538.     London,  Mac- 

lem  inquirer. — Wilson's  Pdrsis,  pp.  millan. 

135,136.  3 /Tar-.,  XXII.,  §§  1-6. 

^  "  There  is  foiuul  to  be  a  singular  4  Dosabhoy    Framjee,    a    modern 

consent  in  East  and  West,  in  North  Persian  writer,  in  his  work  on    the 

and    South,    in    civilized    and   semi-  Parsees,     p.      255,     says     Ahriman 

barbarous     countries,    in     the     Old  "should   be  t.iken  in  an  allegorical 

World  and  the  New,  not  only  to  the  sense,    to    denote    the   cause   of  the 

fact  that  serpents  were  somehow  as-  temptation  under  which    man    often 

sociated  with    the    ruin    of  the   hu-  falls  into  sin."     This  is  the  precise 

man  family,  but  that  serpents  so  em-  counterpart  of  Dr.  Donaldson's  her- 

ployed  were  vehicles  of  a  malignant  esy  {Christian  Orthodoxy,  p.  349,  fol- 

personal    spirit,    by   whatever   name  lowing    Schleiermacher)    concerning 

he     was    described."  —   Hardwick,  Satan  in  Holy  Scripture. 
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gustine  resisted  this  error,  which,  in  different  ages  of  the 
world,  where  the  true  light  has  burned  dimly,  has  ad- 
dressed with  strange  power  the  heart  of  man,  darkly  brood- 
ing on  the  mysterious  strifes  throughout  created  things. 

In  the  later  heathenism  of  Persia,  contemporary  with 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  Mithra  succeeds  to  Ormazd  some- 
thing as  in  Egypt  Osiris  had  succeeded  to  Ptah.  And  in 
what  is  said  of  Mithra,  as  of  Buddha,  who  at  this  same 
time  becomes  missionary  into  China,  there  is  a  strange 
parody  of  the  history  of  Christ. 

GERMANY. — Before  we  consider  the  idea  of  God 
brought  before  us  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
with  which,  of  course,  we  are  most  familiar,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  glance  briefly  at  other  parts  of  the  heathen 
world.  Of  most  of  the  Aryan  portions  of  Europe  we 
might  affirm  with  safety  something  like  what  Tacitus  says 
of  the  ancient  Germans:'  "They  call  by  the  names  of 
different  deities  that  secret  power  which  they  see  with  the 
eye  of  reverential  faith  alone,"'  The  philosophic  histo- 
rian remarks  that  the  Germans  were  so  far  from  con- 
founding their  conception  of  Deity  with  deified  ancestors 
that  they  did  not  deem  it  "  consistent  with  the  greatness 
of  the  gods  either  to  confine  them  within  walls  or  to  liken 
them  to  any  appearance  of  humanity." 

MONGOLIAN  KHONDS.— The  religion  of  the  Mon- 
golian branch  of  the  race,  who  inhabited  chiefly  upper 
Asia  and  part  of  Europe,  and  spoke  the  Tamil  or  Tura- 
nian variety  of  speech,  may  be  learned  in  part  from 
what   is  known  of  the  Khonds,  undoubtedly  Mongols — 

'  "  Dcorum    nominibus    appellant  congeners.     In  character,   attributes, 

sccretum  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  and  powers,  this  deity  occupies  pre- 

vident." — Geriiiania,  Ch.  IX.  cisely  the   position    assijjned   to  Va- 

»  "  As  for  the  religion  of  the  Kale-  runa  in  the  Rl^-l'eda,  or  to  Ahura- 

wala"    [the    Song  of  the   Race,  the  niazda  in  Eranian  tradition  ;   and,  on 

great  national  epic  of  Finland],   .    .    .  the   other  hand,  to   the  being  recog- 

"one    Supreme    Deity,   Creator  and  nized,  though  it  might  seem  uncon- 

Lord  of  tlie  universe,  is  called  lumala,  sciously,  in  spite  of  later  superstitions, 

a  name  which,  as  Castrcn  proves,  is  by  all  branches  of  the  Turanian  race." 

far  more  ancient  than  any  designation  — Canon  F.  C.  Cook,  Contemporary 

of  a  god  among  the  Finns  and  their  /ViiVif,  Spring,  1S85. 
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aborigines  who  remained  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindu- 
stan. According  to  the  Khonds,  says  Major  Macpher- 
son,'  "  the  Supreme  Being  and  sole  source  of  good,  who 
is  styled  the  God  of  Light  [Boora-Pennu],  created  for 
himself  a  consort,  who  became  the  Earth-Goddess  [Tari- 
Pennu]  and  the  source  of  evil ;  and  thereafter  he  created 
the  earth  with  all  its  contents,  and  man.  The  Earth- 
Goddess,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  the  love  borne  to  man 
by  his  Creator,  rebelled  against  the  God  of  Light,  and  in- 
troduced moral  and  physical  evil  into  the  world."  The 
non-Aryan  tribes,  who  kept  hold  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests  and  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Dravidian  territories,  as  well  as  the  low- 
caste  tribes  in  the  extreme  south,  had  a  religion  which 
consisted  of  sorcery  and  demonolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
evil  spirits  by  bloody  sacrifices  and  with  frantic  dances. 
This  religion  has  passed  in  historic  times  from  the  Tamil 
country  into  Ceylon,  and  was  the  religion  of  the  Ugrian 
races  of  Siberia,''  where  it  was  blended  with  "  Shama- 
nism," which  taught  the  existence  of  a  supreme  god,  but 
offered  him  no  worship. 

POLYNESLA.. —  Polynesia  is  linked  to  Asia  by  un- 
mistakable bonds  of  race  and  language.  The  tribes  of 
Oceanica  fall  naturally  under  two  great  classes — the  Pap- 
uan and  Malay-Polynesian.  The  Papuans  are  the  same 
as  the  Khonds,  and  have  their  stronghold  in  New  Guinea. 
They  resemble  African  negroes.  The  Malay-Polynesians 
are  brown  or  copper-colored,  in  physique  and  demeanor 
like  Arabs.  Their  career  of  conquest  appears  to  have 
begun  at  Sumatra,  then  advanced  to  Java,  and  then  the 
Tatars  of  the  Ocean  swarmed  in  succession  to  Borneo, 
the  Celebes,  the  Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  Carolines,  and 
Sandwich  Islands.  Southward  they  occupied  Polynesia 
proper  and  penetrated  to  New  Zealand. 

'^  An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the  and  the  sea-coast).     S.  C.  Macpher- 

Khonds   in    Orissa    (i.  c,   Uriadesa,  son. 

"  Land  of  the  Urias,"  lying  between  ^  E.    T.    Turnerelli's    Kazan,    II., 

the  eastern  mountains  of  the  Dekkan  Il6,  133. 
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PAPUANS. — To  some  observers  the  idea  of  God  ap- 
pears to  have  vanished  from  among  the  Papuans;"  but 
on  closer  inspection  they  are  found  to  believe  that  "the 
mysterious  power  above  them  is  discerpted  and  diffused 
in  almost  every  part  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate; 
and,  selecting  some  one  form  in  which  this  power  is 
thought  to  be  especially  active,  they  embrace  it  as  their 
fetich  and  their  guardian  deity."  This  fetich,^  at  one  time 
a  rudely  sculptured  snake,  lizard,  or  other  reptile  ;  or, 
again,  a  bit  of  bone  or  mineral,  is,  among  the  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea,  a  small  human  figure,  hideous  in  expression, 
holding  a  shield,  and  called  karwar.  This  karwar,  they 
think,  must  be  present  on  all  important  occasions,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths.^  Their  worship  of  the  waringin- 
tree,  a  species  of  banyan  or  Indian  fig,  connects  their 
religion  with  the  old  worship  in  India,  by  Brahman  and 
Buddhist  alike,  of  the  sacred  vata,  "the  tree  of  knowledge 
or  intelligence."'* 

JAVA. — In  Java  is  a  Malay  community,  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  influences  of  the  language,  myths, 
and  philosophy  of  India  and  the  Hindu  civilization 
that,  Humboldt  pronounces,  "  no  second  example  is  to 
be  found  of  a  nation  undergoing  such  a  complete  infu- 
sion of  the  national  spirit  of  another  race,  without  losing 
its  own  independence."  ^  Their  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship was  Batara  Guru  ("Venerated  Teacher  "). 

FIJIANS. — The  people  of  the  Vitian  (Fijian)^  Islands 
are  the  connecting  link  between  the  black  and  copper- 

'  So    I.ivingston    remarks   of    the  Archipelago,   Papuans,  p.  61.     Lon- 

Caffres  and  Uechuanas  of  Africa,  that  don,  1853. 

the  absence  from  among  them  of  tern-  4  Lassen,  Ind.  Altherihum,  I.,  255- 

ples,  idols,  orsacrifice.oreven  prayers,  260.     Its  blossom,  according  to  the 

might  lead  a  superficial  observer  to  Indian  tradition,   was  dropped  from 

pronounce  them   utterly  godless,  but  heaven  by  Siva,  for  the   temptation 

that,  nevertheless,  "  they  all  possess  of  the  first  n>an. 

a  distinct  knowledge  of  a  deity  and  5  W.    von    Humboldt,     Uber     die 

of  a  future  state."     Pp.  15S,  159.  Kawi-Sprache,   I.,  p.    viii.     Berlin, 

'  From    the    Portuguese  fetisso,  a  1 836. 

"  magical  charm,"  or  "  spell."  'So  c.illed  by  the  Tongesc,   who 

3  Earl's  Native  Races  of  the  Indian  cannot  pronounce  v. 
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colored  races.  They  are  sometimes  compared  to  the 
Aztecs  of  the  American  continent,  because  uniting  the 
knowledge  of  some  useful  arts,  indicating  civilization, 
with  peculiarly  atrocious  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  infanti- 
cide, strangulation  of  entire  families,  and  cannibalism. 
Their  religion  was  devil-worship,  the  highest  member  of 
the  Viti  pantheon  being  Ndengei,'  revered  under  the  form 
of  a  mighty  serpent,^  though  manifesting  himself  from 
age  to  age  in  the  human  form.  Ndengei,  his  two  sons, 
and  a  series  of  minor  spirits  descending  from  them,  are 
invested  at  times  with  benignant,  and  again  with  mis- 
chievous, attributes.  The  first-born  of  mankind,  accord- 
ing to  the  Vitian  tradition,  became  black,  because  of 
unfaithfulness  to  his  Maker;  the  youngest  son  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  white  race.  The  precedence  of  their 
island,  Mbenga,  is  explained  by  a  striking  tradition  of  the 
deluge.3  The  Fijians  have  proved  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  missionary  influences. 

MAORI. — The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  are  said  to  be 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Polynesian  family,  least  "  mixed 
with  foreign  alloy,"''  and  representing  **  with  singular  fi- 
delity "  the  state  of  religious  feeling  "  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean."  ^  The 
origin  of  all  things  in  a  spiritual  essence,  superior  to  mat- 
ter, called  among  the  Maoris  "  the  First  Thought,"  and 
corresponding  to  "  the  Absolute  "  of  the  speculative  China- 
man, can  be  traced  in  their  myth  respecting  the  moulding 
of  the  universe  by  an  abrupt  division  between  heaven 
{Rangi)  and  earth  {Papa).  The  six  sons  of  Rangi  and  Papa 
rebelled,  severed  from  their  parents,  one  only,  Tawhiri- 

'  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tanga-         ^V<Ii\\ies's  Narrative  of  the  United 

loa,  " great  Tanga."  States    Exploring  Expedition,    III., 

*  Compare  the  legend  of  the  wild  pp.  82,  83.    London,  1845.     See  also 

tribes  of  North  America,  in   which  /"c/^Jr/ of  Mr.  Hale,  philologist  to  the 

"the    arrow    of    the    philanthropic  Expedition,   Ethnography,   pp.    177, 

Manaboyho  pierces  the  heart  of  the  178. 

great  serpent  Meshekenabeh,  at  the         *  Shortland,  Traditions,  etc.,  of  the 

same  time  striking  terror  into  an  en-  N'e^v  Zealanders,  pp.  79,  80. 
ormous  brood  of  demons  by  which         s  Sir  G.  Grey,  Polynesian  Mythol- 

he  was  attended."  ogy,  p.  xii.     London,  1855. 
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matea,  "  the  father  of  the  winds,"  remaining  true  to  them. 
Tane  was  the  progenitor  of  the  trees  ;  Tanga-roa,  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  the  ocean  ;  Tiki,  the  creator  of  man  ;  Tahu, 
the  author  of  good.  Very  often  Tanga-roa,  who  is  the 
same  as  Tanga-loa,  seems  to  absorb  the  supreme  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  and  to  become  "  the  Creator,  the  Sus- 
tainer,  the  Revealcr,"  the  self-existent  God,  "  Maker  of 
the  earth,  or,  at  least,  of  the  islands  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
human  race."  '  Though  having  a  curious  tradition  of  a 
great  Red-House  {Whare-Ktira),  compared  by  some  to 
Babel,  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  have  no  regular  tem- 
ples, and  of  their  wooden  images  of  the  Deity  {atud),  the 
natives  declare  "  that  they  do  not  worship  the  image 
itself,  but  only  the  atiia  represented,  and  that  the  image 
was  merely  used  as  a  way  of  approaching  him."  ^  The 
pantheon  of  this  people  is  said  to  be  more  numerous  and 
various  than  that  of  India  or  Greece.  To  them  "  every 
striking  natural  phenomenon,  every  appearance  calculated 
to  inspire  wonder  and  fear,  nay,  often  the  most  minute, 
harmless,  and  insignificant  objects,  seem  invested  with 
supernatural  attributes,  and  worthy  of  adoration."  ^  The 
institution  called  tapu  (taboo,  "  thoroughly  marked  "),  by 
which  the  contact  of  anything  "  sacred  "  {j(^Pii)  separates 
whatever  it  touches  from  common  uses,  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Maori  religion.  There  is  a  mythic  hero, 
Mani — sometimes  called  Potiki,  the  Young — who  may  be 
called  the  Baldur,  or  Prometheus,  of  Oceanica.  He  is 
caught  in  the  womb  of  Mother  Night,  because  the  for- 
getful bird  Piwaka-uaka  began  to  laugh  ;  and  so  Death 
obtained  power  over  man.  When  these  barbarians  attempt 
philosophy,  they  are  almost  as  profound  as  our  own  athe- 
istic evolutionists.  All  things,  say  they,  "  begin  with 
nothing,  which  produced  something,  and  that  brought 
forth  something  more,  and  generated  a  power  of  increas- 
ing."" 

«  Hale's  Report,  p.  22.  3  Taylor's  Report,  pp.   16,  17. 

'Taylor,  Te  Ika  a  Mani  :  or,  Neu<  «  Taylor,    p.    14.      Shortland,     p. 

T^aland  and  its  Inhalntants,  p.    73.  39. 
London,  1855. 
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AMERICA. — Two  facts  appear  to  be  settled  about 
the  people  of  the  continent  of  America  :  i.  That  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  "  the  squahd  Esquimaux, 
at  one  extremity  of  the  chain,  the  polished  Aztec,  or  Pe- 
ruvian, at  the  other ;  agriculturists,  hunters,  and  canoe- 
men  ;  tribes  frequenting  the  shores  of  the  great  northern 
lakes,  or  scattered  in  the  dense  savannahs  of  the  South ; 
the  stunted  Chayma,  the  athletic  Caraib,  and  the  half- 
clad  native  of  the  Land  of  Fire,  exhibit  the  same  general 
lineaments  and  constitute  together  one  distinct  variety 
of  the  human  species.  They  '  possess  alike  the  long, 
lank,  black  hair,  the  brown  or  cinnamon-colored  skin, 
the  heavy  brow,  the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the  full  and 
compressed  lips,  and  the  salient  and  dilated  nose.*  "  * 
2.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  language,  notwithstanding 
every  divergency  of  dialects  throughout  this  wide  region, 
is  held  together  by  a  common  principle  of  construction. 
It  is  neither  monosyllabic,  like  the  Chinese  or  primitive 
Malay;  nor  dissyllabic,  like  the  languages  related  to  the 
Hebrew ;  nor  analytical,  like  the  tongues  of  modern 
Europe  ;  but  polysyntJietic^  a  peculiarity  which  permits 
many  ideas  and  many  shades  of  meaning  to  be  compre- 
hended in  a  single  term.  Some  of  the  most  perplexing 
varieties  in  these  dialects  can  be  explained  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  triincation  and  agglutination. 

The  American  tribes  belong  without  doubt  to  the 
"  Turanian  "  branch  of  the  human  race,  which  compre- 
hends Malay,  Tshud,  Turk,  and  Scythian,  and  the  relig- 
ion of  its  savage  and  demi-civilized  portions  varies  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  Aryan  religion  of  the  Veda 
compared  with  that  of  the  second  period  of  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  savage  or  wild  tribes  are  the  Red  Indians 
of  North  America,  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Antilles,  the 

'  Hardwick's     Christ    and    Other  liaving  first  worked  out  the  proof  of 

Masters,   P.  III.,  Ch.    II.,  pp.    34S,  this.      Prichard,   Researches  into  the 

349.       London,    1882.       He    quotes  Physical  History   of  Mankind,  V., 

from  Morton's  Crania  Americana.  305-313. 

*  M.  du  Ponceau  is  credited  with 
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Caraibs  or  Caribbees,  and  the  Indians  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  America.  Among  these  spirit-worship,  or  the 
worship  of  ancestors,  prevails  in  the  high  latitudes,  and 
element-worship  in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator. 
Prescott  affirms  that  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  Amer- 
ican continent  .  .  .  had  attained  to  the  sublime 
conception  of  one  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  of  the  Uni- 
verse."'  But,  as  everywhere  else  among  the  human  race, 
left  to  itself,  this  lofty  conception  is  transferred  to  the 
highest  member  of  a  crowded  pantheon,  is  subjected  to 
some  evil  principle,  or  inexorable  fate,  and  loses  his  con- 
trol both  of  the  government  of  the  world  and  the  lives 
of  individuals.  The  wild  man  worships  the  sky,  the  sun, 
the  woods,  the  waters.  The  cloud,  the  shower,  the  light- 
ning, the  thunder,  the  aurora,  leaves,  flowers,  are  his 
divinities  and  oracles.  In  their  fetiches,  however,  they 
believed  particles  of  true  divinity  to  reside,  which  made 
them  cease  to  be  merely  beast  or  brute  matter,  and, 
rising  far  above  the  character  of  a  type  or  emblem,  to  be 
completely  identified  with  the  thing  they  represented. 
The  doctrine  of  Manitoes  forms  the  most  original  por- 
tion of  this  religion.  Manito  or  Manedo  probably  meant 
"  a  Spirit."  The  Great  Spirit  of  the  old  American  was 
called  in  various  tribes  Kitchi  or  Gezha  Manito ;  the 
name  of  the  evil-minded  Spirit  being  Matchi-Manito. 
Without  such  epithets  the  term  meant  a  minor  emana- 
tion from  the  Great  Spirit,  which,  revealing  itself  in 
dreams  to  the  excited  fancy  of  the  youthful  Indian,  and 
inviting  him  to  seek  its  efficacy  in  some  well-known  bird 
or  beast,  or  other  object,  is  selected  by  him  for  his  guar- 
dian deity,  his  friend  in  council,  and  his  champion  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  At  the  same  time  he  fears  the  rival  or 
malignant  Manitoes  of  neighbors  and  enemies.^ 

'  Con</tiest     of    Fern,    Cli.     III.,  (compiled  for  the  Government  of  the 

inil.  United  Sl.-ites),  Part   I.,  p.  13.     Cf. 

» Schoolcr.ift,    History,    Condition,  1.  ('•.  Mullcr's   Ccsch.   dcr  Am.  i'rr. 

and  Prospects  of  tlu  Indian    Tnbcs  Basic,  1855. 
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MEXICANS.  —  The  demi-civilized  populations  of 
America  comprise  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  in- 
termediate families  of  Mayans  and  Muyscas  of  Bogota — 
though  it  is  clear,  from  remains  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  elsewhere,  that  the  area  of  civilization  was  once 
larger  than  in  the  age  of  Columbus. 

The  Aztecs,  who  have  been  called  the  Romans  of  the 
New  World,  and  who  assimilated  many  of  the  arts  and 
political  forms  from  the  conquered  Mayans  and  Toltecs 
of  Anahuac,  had  a  religion  very  like  the  Siva-worship  of 
Hindustan.  Their  name  for  God  was  Teo-tl,  which  sug- 
gests ddva,  OsoS,  deus,  tins,  and  also  the  tao  of  China,  and 
tua  (from  atud)  of  the  South-Sea  Islands.  The  Aztecs 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  Lord 
of  the  Universe.  He  is  called  at  times  "  the  Cause  of 
causes  "  and  "  the  Father  of  all  things."  The  Mexicans 
addressed  him  in  their  prayers  as  "  the  God  by  whom 
we  live,"  "Omnipresent,  that  knoweth  all  thoughts  and 
giveth  all  gifts,"  "  without  whom  man  is  as  nothing," 
"invisible,  incorporeal,  one  God,  of  perfect  perfection 
and  purity,"  "  under  whose  wings  we  find  repose  and  a 
sure  defence."  '  Among  the  prayers  addressed  to  him 
is  the  following :  "  Wilt  thou  blot  us  out,  O  Lord,  for- 
ever ?  Is  this  punishment  intended  not  for  our  reforma- 
tion, but  for  our  destruction?"  "  Impart  to  us,  out  of 
thy  great  mercy,  thy  gifts,  which  we  are  not  worthy  to 
receive  through  our  own  merits."^ 

But,  as  Prescott  says,  "the  idea  of  unity — of  a  being 
with  whom  volition  is  action  .  .  .  was  too  simple  or 
too  vast  for  their  understandings."  They  did  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  done.  They  broke  up  the  divine 
Unity  into  thirteen  principal  deities  (apparently  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divisions  of  their  calendar)  and  more  than 
two  hundred  inferior  ones,  some  good,  some  malevolent. 
The  head  of  this  pantheon,  Tezcatlipoca  ("  Shining  Mir- 
ror"), often  identified  with  the  sun,  is  worshipped  at  times 

'  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Bk.  ^  Sahagun,  Bk.  VI.,  Ch.  I.,  Hist. 
I.,  Ch.  III.,  V.  I.,  p.  57.  de  Nueva  Espaiia. 
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with  language  descriptive  of  the  highest  attributes,  not 
unmixed  with  inconsistencies  :  "  merciful  and  long-suffer- 
ing," yet  "  the  stirrer-up  of  strife,"  "  Creator,"  "  Giver  of 
life,"  "Holder  of  all  things  in  his  hand,"  "the  Giver  of 
inspiration,  who  laughs  at  human  wisdom,"  "  the  Trier 
and  Prover  of  hearts,  who  made  man  in  his  own  likeness," 
"  the  Acceptor  of  vows,"  "  the  Forgiver,"  "  the  Enjoiner 
of  charity."*  The  high-priest,  in  one  part  of  the  ritual, 
thus  prays  to  Tezcatlipoca  :  "  We  entreat  that  those  who 
die  in  war  may  be  graciously  received  by  thee,  our 
father,  the  Sun,  and  our  mother,  the  Earth,  for  thou 
alone  reignest." "  Yet  this  same  deity  is  represented  in 
the  mythology  as  married  to  the  primitive  goddess  and 
first  woman,  Cihuacohuatl,  or  "  female  serpent,"  who  al- 
ways gives  birth  to  twins,  and,  like  Eve,  "  bequeathed 
the  sufferings  of  childbirth  to  women,  as  the  tribute  of 
death."  3  Still  worse,  Tezcatlipoca  annually,  in  the  month 
of  May,  was  worshipped  by  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  a 
human  being  (the  most  perfect  that  could  be  found,  un- 
blemished), whose  heart,  cut  out  by  the  murderous  knife, 
"  was  lifted  up  toward  the  sun  and  cast  before  his  image."  * 
The  national  deity,  however,  of  the  Aztecs  was  Huit- 
zilopochtli  ("  humming-bird  "  and  "  left  "  [referring  to 
the  foot]),  the  Siva  and  Mars  of  Central  America.  His 
name,  Mexitli,  was  given  to  Mexico  itself;  and  on  the 
tableland  of  Anahuac  his  sanctuary  contained  his  colos- 
sal image,  erected  on  a  blue  stone,  quadrangular  in  form, 
and  with  a  snake  issuing  from  each  corner;  the  chains  or 
collars  about  the  idol's  neck  were  ten  human  hearts,  all 
made  of  gold  ;  his  girdle  also  consisted  of  a  great  golden 
serpent.     One  hundred  and   thirty-six  thousand  human 

'Such    expressions  have  led  Lord  i  "  Aufdie  merkwUrdige  Uebercin- 

Kingshorough     {Antiq.    of  Mexico,  stinuming     dcr    S.igc    in    so   vielen 

IX.,    179)   .ind   otliers,  though    with  'Ihcilen  mit  licr   Hibcl  brauche   ich 

very  little  pmpriety,  to  compare  the  den  aufnicrksanien  Lcscr  wohl  nicht 

Mexican    God   with    the  Jchovali  of  hinzuwcisen.  " — Luken,  Traditionen, 

the  Old  Testament.  etc.,  pp.  I2i,  122. 

»  Squier's  Amoican  Archirologicnl  *     MQllcr,    p.    61S.      Prcscott,    I., 

Researches,  p.  162.     N.  Y.,  1851.  24,  25. 
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skulls,  the  victims  of  sacrifice,  were  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  of  this  deity,  by  Cortez  and  his  com- 
panions. Two  thousand  five  hundred  human  beings  were 
offered  annually  in  the  Aztec  dominions. ' 

The  third  place  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Mexi- 
can Trinity  was  assigned  by  some  to  Haloc,  the  water-god, 
but  more  commonly  to  Quetzalcoatl,  the  patron  deity 
of  the  Toltecs.  In  the  legends  Quetzalcoatl  ("  Feathered 
Serpent  ")  is  represented  as  the  beneficent  high-priest  of 
Tula,  the  metropolis  of  the  Toltecs,  where  he  substituted 
for  human  sacrifices  blood  from  his  own  body.  He  is 
driven  from  the  paradise  he  had  formed  by  the  malice  of 
Tezcatlipoca.  When  Cortez  and  his  companions  appeared 
many  Mexicans  believed  that  he  was  Quetzalcoatl  re- 
turned. 2  The  Spaniards  were  wont  to  affirm  that  they 
discovered  among  these  people  the  cross,  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism (administered  to  infants),  and  the  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  3  Humboldt  says  that  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  the  deluge  existed  among  the  Aztecs,  the  Mix- 
tecs,  the  Zapotecs,  the  Hascaltecs,  and  the  Michoacans.  "• 
The  Mexicans  made  five  ages  in  the  life  of  the  universe  ; 
the  ages  of  the  giants,  of  fire,  of  wind,  of  water,  of  man. 
The  evil  spirit  who  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race  had  a 
name  signifying  "Rational  Owl."  ^  In  general,  as  civili- 
zation advances,  doctrine  (concerning  the  Deity)  seems 
to  become  the  more  depraved  while  ceremonial  is  elabo- 
rated ;  "  seers  and  medicine-men  give  place  to  regular 
priests  and  priestesses ;  the  frantic  shrieks  of  former 
generations  are  softened  into  measured  chants,  and  their 
lawless  rites  into  a  pompous  and  elaborate  liturgy."^ 

GREECE  AND  ROME.— The    historian    Herodotus 
says  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  "  created  the  theogony  of 

'  Prichard,    V.,  365.     Prescott,  p.  4  A.  von  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cor- 

26.  dilleres  et   Monumens  de  V Avierique, 

*  Fancourt's    History  of  Yucatan,  pp.  226,  227.  Coxcox  is  the  Mexican 

PP-  57-59-  Noah. 

3  Peter    Martyr,    Decades    of   the  5  Clavigero,    Stoiia    del    Messico, 

NewWorld,lU.,  fol,  157.     London,  T.  II.,  p.  2. 

1555-  ^  Hardvvick,  p.  365. 
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the  Greeks."'  Of  Homer  much  more  can  be  said.  He 
was  a  "maker,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  not  of  poems  alone, 
but  of  a  language,  a  nation,  and  a  religion."  *  The  super- 
natural world  of  the  Greeks,  as  pictured  in  these  poems, 
Avas  "  peopled  by  beings  who  exercised  a  control  over 
nature,  but  were  subject  to  human  passions,  and  main- 
tained a  constant  intercourse  with  mankind."  The  chief 
of  the  gods,  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  is  identified  in  "a  hundred 
places  in  the  poems,  with  the  word  Ba6<i,  in  its  more  ab- 
stracted signification  as  Providence,  or  the  moral  gov- 
ernor of  the  world."  ^  Jove  is  the  arbiter  of  war  ;  weighs 
the  contending  fates  of  nations  in  a  balance;  distributes 
good  and  evil  among  mortals;  and  has  the  care  of  the  guest, 
the  suppliant,  and  the  poor.  '*  Yet  in  Homer  he  falls  short 
of  universal  supremacy,  alike  in  omnipotence  and  om- 
niscience;  and  with  this  is  combined  a  radical  failure  in 
moral  elevation.  He  presides  like  an  aristocratic  chief- 
tain, amid  an  assembly  of  twenty  deities,  for  whom  Vul- 
can, one  of  their  number,  is  once  represented  as  fashioning 
twenty  seats.^  The  twelve  leading  members  of  this  as- 
sembly, known  among  the  Romans  as  Dii consentes,^  rule 
the  world  in  a  fashion  analogous  to  a  human  council. 
Jupiter  alone  is  pictured  as  a  married  deity.  In  Homer 
the  only  sacrifices  are  bulls  and  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine.  This  is  the  more  notable  because  the  customs 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  in 
historical  times,  suggest  that  they  were  substitutes  for 
human  sacrifices ;  while  it  is  certain  that  human  sacrifices 

»  7101-^6  a.VTB<i  ^Eoyoviav"EX\ri-     "Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Diana,  Mincr\'a,  Ve- 

6i.—EuUrpe,  §  53.  ""^'  ^^"' 

_  ,.    ^,       ,rTT  Mercurius,   Jove,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus, 

'Juventtts  Mim<h,C\\.    Ml.,    p.  Apollo." 

^76.  Vario  {Antiq.,  L.  XVI.)  terms  the 
3  Gladstone,  Juvnitus  Mitndi,  Ch.  „,hole  twenty— twelve  male  and  eiylu 
VIII..  §  2,   pp.  225,  226.  female— 6V/<r<-//,   on    which    term    St. 
*  Iliad,  XVI.,   387  j^  XXIV.,   527.  Augustine  enquires  :  "  Ilaec  numina 
Cf.  the  phrase  JiCi  ai6a.  utrum  propter  majores  in  mundo  ad- 
s //«W,  XVIII.,  372-377.  ministrationes    selecta   dicuntur,    an 
'  Enumerated    in    the  well-known  quod  ponulis  magis  innotuerunt,  ma- 
lines  of  Ennius  :  joniue  est  eis  cultus  exliibilus  ?  "-De 

Av.  Dei,  L.  VII.,  2. 
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prevailed  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors.'  The 
Homeric  religion  is  interesting  as  being  the  picture,  by 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  ancient  world,  of  what  seemed 
most  real  and  important,  most  seemly  and  true,  concern- 
ing the  greatest  of  subjects — the  being  and  rule  of  the  gods, 
as  far  as  tradition  or  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest  had  hith- 
erto made  them  known.  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  what  Homer  says  of  the  gods  could  in  seriousness 
be  thought  true,  or  anything  like  the  truth.  His  poetry 
belongs  rather  to  literature  than  to  the  oracles  of  religion. 
In  Christian  times  men  for  whom  the  truth  is  too  serious 
are  still  found  to  swear  by  Homer's  deities.  These  deities 
are  distinguished  alike  from  the  old  elemental  gods  and 
from  the  later  mythology.  And  still  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  in  two  of  the  members  of  Homer's  assembly 
of  the  gods,  viz.,  Apollo  and  Athene,  the  sanctity  and 
dignity  wanting  in  Zeus  are  in  some  degree  supplied.' 
These  two  deities  are  never  disparaged,  never  outwitted, 
as  are  all  the  rest ;  prayer  is  addressed  to  them  from  every 
place ;  and  they  delight  in  no  sacrifice  apart  from  obedi- 
ence. They  alone  directly  infuse  courage,  fear,  counsel, 
into  the  mind  of  man.  They  know  the  secrets  of  the 
future.  Apollo  is  the  champion  of  heaven.  When  Jove 
launches  his  bolt  at  Athene's  favorite,  at  the  end  of  the 
Odyssey,  it  falls  harmless  at  her  feet.^  These  wonderful 
facts  have  seemed  to  some  to  warrant  the  belief  that  we 
have  here  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  sacred  Hebrew 
teaching  respecting  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God. 

The  following  testimonies  to  monotheism  have  been 
gathered  out  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  God  is  said 
to  be  one, ''  unchangeable  through  all  ages  ;  ^  to  be  all  pow- 

'Paus.,VIII.,ii.,  i;  Theophr.,a/.  Od.,    V.,    109,    382-385.       (Athene 

Porphyr.  dc  Abstin.,  II.,  27;  Pint.,  causes    the    wind    to    blow.)      Od,, 

QtKcst.  Gr.,  39  ;   Them.,  13  ;  Arist.,  XV.,  526  ;  //.,  X.,  274.    (Prophecy.) 

11;    Pelop.,     21;     Strabo,     X.,     p.  //.,  IV.,  70;  <9d'.,  XXIV.,  539-545. 

452.  3  Odyssey,  XXIV.,  546. 

=>//.,  v.,  8S0;  VIII.,  39;  XXII.,  <  Sophocles, fl/. £mj£'(>.  Praep.,r:\\\. 

183;   VIII.,    362-369,    540;    XIII.,  Xenophon,  yl/ajr.  Tyr.  Diss.,  I. 

827.    (Were  I  honored  as  are  honored  s  Manil.,  yij.,  I.,  511.     "  Deus  est 

Athene   and    Apollo.)   //.,    I.,   473.  qui  non  mutatur  in  asvo." 
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erful ;'  one  who  by  speaking  the  word  created  matter  ;^ 
everywhere  present ; '  dwelling  equally  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea;'»  a  Spirit,  the  author  and  creator  of  the 
universe,  the  maker  and  disposer  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  ^ 
the  preserver  of  harmony  ;  ^  reigning  in  men's  souls.'' 
Though  invisible  by  men,  He  sees  all  things  ;^  no  act  is 
hidden  from  His  sight.g  He  hates  perjury  and  those  who 
prevaricate.'"  He  is  the  disposer  of  all,"  giving  man 
health,  youth,  and  life."  He  exalts  one  and  sets  down 
another  ; '^  in  His  will  is  happiness.''*  To  Him  man  owes 
prosperity.'^  He  whom  God  assists  is  able  to  do  all 
things.'*  He  recompenses  virtue  and  punishes  vice. '^  He 
loves  piety,  and  His  ears  are  ever  open  to  the  prayers  of 
the  just.'®  "  Among  men,"  says  Cicero,''  "  there  is  no 
nation  so  savage  and  ferocious  as  not  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing  in  a  God,  however  ignorant  they  may 
be  as  to  what  sort  of  God  they  ought  to  believe  in.  From 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  every  man  must  recognize 
a  Deity  who  has  any  recollection   and  knowledge  of  his 


»  Linus,  ap.  Lamblic.  vet.  Pythag., 
Ch.  XXVIII. 

'  Herodotus,  ap.  Clem.  Str. 

3  Menand.  frag,  ex  AlJo.,  61. 
itavT^  yap  idrt  itccvrazE  fiXe- 
Jted  &£6i.  Find.,  Pythag.  Hy., 
II.,  61. 

4  Lucan,  Phar.,  LIX.,  578. 

5  Ovid  ap.  Lact.,  Inst.,  II.,  5. 
«Ovid,  Met.,    I.,   47.     Arist.,  Z?^ 

A  fund.,  II.,  I. 

7  Phocyl.,  106. 

8  Philemon  tr.  Frag.,  p.  132  ;  Plau- 
tus,  Cap.  319. 

9  Epicharm.  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Stn'm. 

">  Phocyl.,  XV.,  9. 
"  Virg.,   Ain.,  IV.,  561  ;  Seneca, 
Thyest.,  619. 
"  Iliad,  IX.,  445. 
"  Iloratius,  Od.,  I.,  xxviii.,  13. 
'*  Menand.,  Sent.,  250. 
'5  i4isch.,      .SV-//.     c.     Theh.,    625. 


Virg.,y£"«.,I.,  199  ;  HI.,  715.  Soph., 
Ajax,  383. 

'*  Menand.,  Sent.,  237.  Soph., 
Ajax,  765. 

'7  Sen.,  Here.  Ir.,  3S4  ;  Menand., 
251. 

»*  Menand.,  146,  246. 

'9  "  Ipsis  in  hominibus  nulla  gens 
est  neque  tarn  immansueta,  ne<iue  tarn 
fera,  quae  non,  etiam  si  ignoret  qua- 
lem  habere  deum  dcceat,  tamen  ha- 
bendum sciat.  Exc^uo  efficitur  illud, 
ut  is  agno.scet  deum,  qui,  unde  ortus 
sit,  quasi  recordetur  denoscat.  Jam 
vero  virtus  cadcm  in  hominc  ac  deo 
est,  netjuc  ullo  alio  inpenio  prxtcrca. 
Est  igitur  homini  cum  deo  simili- 
tudo." — De  Legibus,  I.,  8.  Cf.  Aris- 
totle, de  Caclo,  1-3,  rttxyrei  yap 
dyOpoaTtot  itept  Utuy  tx<>v6ty 
vrtoXTfipiy,  Hixi  ittiyrei  ruy  <ira>- 
raroj  roJ  Oeioi  roitov  anoSi- 
6uu6t. 
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own  origin.  Now  the  law  of  virtue  is  the  same  in  God 
and  man,  and  in  no  other  disposition  besides.  There 
exists,  therefore,  a  similitude  between  God  and  man." 

Now  what  do  we  learn  from  this  survey  of  man's  belief 
respecting  God,  extending  as  it  does  from  China  to  Peru, 
from  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  coming  down  from  eldest  time  to  the  present  hour?' 
We  have  quoted  the  best  testimony  that  mankind  had  to 
give  (apart  from  Revelation)  to  this  mighty  truth  :  we 
have  not  withheld  the  prevarications,  contradictions,  de- 
filements, with  which  they  have  beclouded  and  debased 
it.  Looking  at  the  best  of  these  declarations,  taken  by 
themselves,  one  might  ask,  What  need  of  further  revela- 
tion to  make  known  a  truth  already  so  plainly  seen  ?  But 
looking  again  at  its  practical  perversions,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  high  truth  of  one  God, 
supreme  and  perfect,  had  ever  really  been  discerned  by 
the  mind  of  man.  The  necessity  then  of  Revelation  is 
quite  evident,  even  on  the  most  favorable  supposition.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  "  he  alone  discovers  who  proves." 
If  the  highest  truth  remains  but  as  one  guess  amid  many, 
or  as  a  probable  hypothesis  amid  a  multitude  of  conflict- 
ing suppositions,  or  as  one  attractive  dream  struggling 
with  a  cloud  of  wild  conjectures,  it  is  practically  unknown. 
The  evidence  we  have  cited  proves,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  the  mere  announcement  of  the  highest  truth  among 
men  is  not  sufficient  to  put  them  in  possession  of  it. 
Nations  and  communities  where  it  was  once  freely  pro- 
claimed have  lost  all  thought  of  it  in  the  most  degraded 
idolatry.     Even    individual    sages    have  been    found    to 

*  "  When  was   the   world  without  ture,  in  philosophy,   in  poetry,  as   a 

it  ?  have  the  systems  of  Atheism  or  positive  and  settled  teaching,  differ- 

Pantheism,  as  sciences,  prevailed  in  ing  not  at  all  in  the  appearance  it 

the  literature  of  nations,  or  in  respect  presents,  whether  in  Protestant  Eng- 

of  formation   or  completion,  to  com-  land,  or  in  schismatical  Russia,    or 

pare  with  that  of  monotheism?     We  in  the  Mahometan  populations,  or  in 

find  it   in  old   Greece,  and  even   in  the  Catholic  Church." — Newman  on 

Rome,  as  well  as  in  Judea,  and  the  University  Education,  Disc.  III.,  p. 

East.     We  find   it  in  popular  litera-  99. 
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put  to  shame  their  own  clearest  declarations  by  the  most 
inconsistent  practice.  When  we  remember,  too,  the 
cruelty,  the  lust,  the  baseness,  the  diabolical  excesses  that 
have  attended  the  worship  of  false  gods,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  reason,  or  the  finer  instincts  which 
form  the  peculiar  glory  of  humanity — pity,  love,  sensi- 
bility, the  natural  affections — are  the  more  outraged,  we 
may  perceive  what  was  the  necessity  for  a  Revelation. 
If  man  is  to  be  saved  from  his  own  unreason,  if  he  is  ever 
to  put  in  practice  what  he  knows  to  be  right,  if  he  is  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  own  best  thoughts,  if  he  is  to 
escape  the  destruction  of  the  demon  of  passion,  it  must 
be  by  the  aid  of  a  power  external  and  superior  to  himself. 
The  merciful  Creator  that  made  not  in  vain  His  most  ex- 
cellent handiwork.  His  own  image,  will  not  withhold  this 
help.  The  Father  will  reveal  Himself  to  His  own  child. 
He  will  not  leave  man  to  wallow  in  his  misery,  even 
though  that  misery  has  been  self-inflicted.  And  the  first 
step  toward  redemption  is  the  sure  revelation  of  Himself. 
The  whole  experience  of  the  race,  and  the  clearest  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  prove  that  such  a  revelation,  to  be  effec- 
tual, to  be  even  sure,  must  be  something  more  than  the 
good  thoughts  or  clear  reasonings  of  individuals,  or 
divine  oracles  written  in  a  book.  Man  is  gregarious, 
political,  formed  for  society.  It  is  absurd,  almost  impious, 
to  ascribe  to  the  divine  wisdom  a  method  of  redemption 
plainly  futile,  inevitable  to  fail.  His  Revelation  would 
therefore  certainly  be,  what  in  fact  we  know  it  was,  from 
the  beginning,  the  germ  of  a  community,  a  kingdom,  a 
church.  The  knowledge  of  God  cannot  live  among  men 
except  in  an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  We  know  how  idol- 
atrous tribes  and  states  beat  out  of  their  midst,  by  the 
force  of  their  evil  customs,  the  stray  thoughts  and  acci- 
dental teachings  of  their  wisest  and  best.  It  may  be 
granted  that,  as  M.  Carri^re  says,  "  whenever  man  thinks 
clearly,  or  feels  deeply,  he  conceives  God  as  self-conscious 
unity  ;  "  but  these  thoughts  were  never  "  precipitated  into 
dogma,"  because  there  was  no   authority  anywhere   en- 
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titled  to  speak  for  human  nature.  "  Dogma  "  meant  first, 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  **  an  imperial  decree."  The 
law  of  self-preservation  makes  the  worship  of  Satan  intol- 
erant of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  The  Almighty, 
therefore,  constituted  upon  earth,  for  the  redemption  of 
man,  not  a  school  of  philosophy,  not  a  library  or  a  print- 
ing-press, but  a  kingdom  of  mortal  men,  to  whom  col- 
lectively He  thus  made  known  the  first  and  chiefest  of  all 
truths:  "Hear,  O  Israel;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might. 
And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be 
in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and 
they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thine  house,  and  on 
thy  gates."  '  This  Lord  is  the  Creator,  and  the  only 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  every  existence 
besides  His  own,  spiritual  and  material,  visible  and  invis- 
ible. Himself  a  spirit.  He  forbids  His  worship  to  be  de- 
filed with  any  image  like  the  symbols  of  heathen  idolatry  ; 
though  merciful  and  gracious  beyond  human  thought  or 
conception,  He  puts  down  idol-worship,  not  simply  by 
showing  its  folly,  but  by  the  penalty  of  death.  He  claims 
the  inmost  homage  as  well  as  the  external  worship  of  all 
human  souls.*  Neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  He  ever  sanctioned  a  syllable  or  a  ges- 
ture in  derogation  of  this  high  revelation  of  Himself. 
The  Trinity  is  the  most  unmistakable  affirmation  of  the 
divine  Unity.     The    unbeliever ^  who  seeks  to  rob  men 

•  Deut.  vi.  4-g.  Ezek.   xx.  33-49.     John,  iv.   21-24. 

=»  Gen.   i.    11.     Ex.   iii.   14;  xx.  3.  I  Peter,  iii.  15. 

4.     Deut.   xxxii.    39.     Ps.  Ixxxvi.  9.  3  II.  Spencer  in   Study  of  Sociol- 

Is.    xl.    12-31.     Ex.    xxii.  20.     Lev.  <7§-;',  Ch.  XII.,  p.  298.     N.Y.,  1875. 

xxvi.  I.     Deut.  iv.  15-19;  xiii.  l-ii.  This  author,  who  constantly  claims 
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again  of  the  truth  it  contains,  is  compelled  to  begin  by 
slanderously  ascribing  to  the  creed  that  defends  it  the 
very  contradictory  of  its  clearest  affirmations.  *'  There 
are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Almighty."  This 
Almighty  governed  upon  earth  the  nation  whom  He 
made  witnesses  to  the  world  of  the  divine  Unity,  for 
many  generations,  by  the  direct  exertion  of  His  miraculous 
power.  And  when  the  theocracy  was  modified  into  an 
earthly  monarchy,  the  divine  instruction  still  went  on, 
till  the  people  who  could  not  be  made  to  recognize  their 
heavenly  benefactor  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and 
earthly  happiness,  finally  learned  the  high  lesson,  so  as 
never  quite  to  forget  it,  amid  suffering  and  exile  and 
ignominy,  and  the  scourges  of  every  temporal  loss. 

It  is  not,  we  may  reverently  say,  in  the  clearer  language 
of  the  written  Revelation,  in  its  exalted  worship  of  the  one 
true  God,  surpassing  immeasurably,  as  it  does,  alike  in 
precision  and  splendor,  the  loftiest  utterances  of  human 
sages,'  that  the  strength  and  reality  of  God's  Revelation 
of  Himself  consists.  It  is  rather  in  that  kingdom  of 
human  souls,'  banded  together  to  conserve  this  unspeak- 
able treasure,  and  whose  continuance  and  unity  are  de- 
rived from  it  alone,  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  gener- 
ated in  which  faith  can  live — the  divine  faith  in  whose 
heart  "  God  is  the  strength  and  its  portion  forever."  ^ 

for  himself  scientific  precision,  auda-  cally  denied  by  the  creed.     The  sec- 

ciously  asserts    that    the  Athanasian  ond  is  a  malicious  exaggeration  even 

Creed    teaches    that     "  one    of    the  of  Calvinism.     The  third  is  a  pure 

Almighties     suffered    on    the    cross,  invention. 

and    descended  into   hell,  to   pacify  •  i  Chron.     xxix.      lO-lS.     Psalm 

another  of  them."     Here  three  dis-  cxxxix. 

tinct  falsehoods   are    maliciously  in-  ^  ovroa  8i  ivui   tOvovi  roC  16- 

sinuated  :  (i)  that   there  are  "three  pa?/A.  ndvTa  rd  tOyjf,  rd  rtjy  ai'i- 

Almighties:"    (2)  that  one   suffered  rtjy    ixoyra  06dty,   eli  ti)v   ri]<i 

"to  pacify"   another:  (3)  that  one  tv6t(iEia<i  Hoiytariar   IndXet.— 

"descended  into  hell"  for  the  same  Theodoret,  De   Prn'idtntia,    Oral., 

purpose.     Not  one  of  these  can  be  x.  ;  Op.  IV.,  454.     Paris,  1642. 

found  in  any  great  accredited  teacher  3  Ps.  Ixxiii.    26;    xxvii.    i;    xxxi. 

of  the  Church.     The  first  is  calegori-  21. 
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NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

PART  II. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  dwelling  upon  the  evidence 
of  natural  religion  with  reference  to  the  immortality  of 
man  and  a  future  retribution,  because,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  man's  belief  concerning  his  God  invariably 
determines  and  accompanies  his  view  concerning  himself 
and  his  destiny,  since  he  is  made  in  God's  image ;  and  the 
argument  once  employed  by  our  Saviour  in  defence  of  the 
resurrection  commends  itself  to  man's  natural  reason : 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  "  "  for 
all  live  unto  him."'  I  propose  to  present  together  the 
evidence  for  the  two  articles  of  natural  religion,  immor- 
tality and  future  retribution. 

The  well-known  argument  of  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Analogy,  for  the  continued  existence  in  a 
future  state  of  the  human  soul  after  death,  as  in  harmony 
with  all  that  the  soundest  reason  can  suggest  on  the  sub- 
ject— whatever  be  thought  of  its  validity  as  metaphysics 
— has  the  advantage  of  being  confirmed  by  the  fact,  as 
undeniable  as  any  fact  concerning  man,  that  the  whole 

'  Matt.    xxii.    32  ;    Luke,    xx.    38.  rather  than  that  men  first  proceeded, 

"  Is  it  not  more  comfortable  to  a  man  as  vermin  are  thought  to  do,  by  the 

to  think  well  of  himself,  to  have  a  sole  influence  of  the  sun,  out  of  dirt 

high  value  and  conceit  of  the  dignity  and      putrefaction?" — R.     Bentley, 

of  his  nature,  to  believe  a  noble  origi-  Sermon  at  Boyle's  Lecture,    Works, 

nation  of  his  race,  the  offspring  and  III.,  17,  Dyce's  ed.    Lond.,  1838. 
image  of  the  great  King   of  Glory, 
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human  race,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  have  enter- 
tained this  belief.'  We  may  add  to  this  statement  an- 
other, with  equal  confidence,  viz.,  that  mankind  believes 
the  future  life  to  depend  upon,  to  be  determined  by,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  present  life.  It  is  well 
known  how  some  thoughtful  and  serious  reasoners,  grasp- 
ing the  conception  that  God  is  just,  have  argued  for  the 
necessity  of  a  future  life  for  the  vindication  of  His  justice. 
Now,  of  course,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  that  the  clear- 
est expression  by  human  sages  of  either  immortality  or 
future  retribution  will  be  consistently  maintained,  or 
escape  perversion  or  contradiction,  any  more  than  their 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  God.  It  will  be  enough 
to  show  that  both  beliefs  have  maintained  themselves, 
have  held  their  ground  with  perennial  vigor  everywhere, 
amid  the  grossest  corruptions  of  the  very  conception  of 
spirit,  and  the  deepest  degradation  of  the  moral  sense. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  offer  proof  that  men  believe 
that  they  will  continue  to  exist  after  death.  A  learned 
unbeliever^  has  recently  undertaken  to  prove  inductively 
that  every  race  and  tribe  in  the  world  have  worshipped 
their  deified  ancestors.  If  this  be  true,  men,  of  course, 
have  believed  in  the  continued  existence  of  their  ances- 
tors. It  is,  in  fact,  now  conceded  by  believer  and  un- 
believer alike,  that  the  belief  in  a  continued  existence  is 
a  primary  intuition  of  man  as  man.  We  have  already 
shown  that  man  everywhere  separates  the  idea  of  deity 
from  that  of  his  own  nature,  even  when  this  is  made  an 
object  of  worship.  A  review  of  the  evidence  will  show 
that  the  life  beyond  the  present  has  been  realized  with 
most  vividness  by  some  of  the  most  degraded  races — the 
Chayma,  the  Esquimaux,  the  unimaginative  Papuan,  or 
the  wildest  rover  in  the  forests  of  Central  Africa,  who 
never  doubt  the  presence  and  participation  of  their  dead 

'  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  Ill,  may     metaphysical    nor  theological,    upon 
he  taken    as  fairly   giving    the    hest     this  subject. 

thoughts   of  cultivated  men,  neither        =>  Herbert   Spencer,    Principles  of 

Sociology. 
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relatives  and   neighbors  at    their  humble  sacrifices  and 
offerings. 

In  China  this  belief  is  interwoven  with  the  natural 
conception  of  filial  duty.  "The  humblest  Chinaman 
believes,  and  has  believed  from  ages  out  of  memory,  that 
his  welfare,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  is  made  to 
hinge  almost  entirely  on  the  due  discharge  of  filial  obli- 
gations, and  the  offering  up  of  periodic  sacrifices  to  the 
manes  of  his  ancestors."  '  A  commentator  on  the  Book 
of  Reivards  and  PimisJnnents,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Lao- 
tse  (B.C.  604),  says  :  "  Every  wise  man  ought  to  be  full 
of  respect  for  this  book.  .  .  .  Let  him  redouble  his 
efforts  to  perform  good  works,  and  his  anxiety  and  ardor 
to  correct  past  failings.  Then  will  happiness  spring  up 
within  himself  to  recompense  his  merits ;  and  his  end 
will  be  advancement  to  the  rank  of  the  immortals."'  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Buddhism  which  spread  from  the 
first  century  of  Christ  beyond  Hindustan,  its  birthplace, 
with  wonderful  celerity,  through  Thibet  and  Tartary, 
China  and  Japan,  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin,  was  origi- 
nally atheistic  in  its  teaching  of  God,  and  held  up  annihila- 
tion as  the  end  of  man.  It  is  therefore  a  notable  testimony 
to  man's  indestructible  belief  in  his  own  immortality,  that 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  Chinese  Buddhism,  or  Fo-ism, 
in  direct  opposition  to  its  characteristic  tenets,  there 
sprung  up  a  doctrine  concerning  the  paradise  of  Ami- 
tdbha  (the  highest  of  the  "Three  Precious  Ones"),  who 
had  sworn,  as  is  believed  in  China,  that  "  if  any  being  in 
all  the  ten  worlds  should,  after  repeating  his  name,  fail  to 
attain  life  in  his  kingdom,  he  (Amitdbha)  would  cease  to 
be  a  god."  ^  This  was  coupled  with  the  extraordinary 
declaration  :  "  A  Buddha  can  deliver  all  creation,  yet  is 
powerless  in  respect  of  men  who  have  no  faith."  The 
following  are  some  features  of  this  paradise :  It  "  in- 
cludes within  it  everything  most  noble  and  most  sump- 

'  See    Medhurst's  China,  pp.  213,     Peines,    p.    519,  ed.  Julian.     Paris, 
214.     London,  1857.  1835. 

'  Le  Livre  des  Recompenses  et  des        3  Medhurst's  China,  p.  207. 
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tuous  ;  and  the  city  of  the  gods  is  all  constructed  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  arranged  with  perfect  art.  The 
atmosphere  is  ever  redolent  of  spices,  and  resounds  with 
blissful  harmonies.  The  streams  again  move  forward 
like  a  tender  strain  of  music.  Round  about  are  stately 
trees  of  silver  with  branches  of  pure  gold,  all  covered  by 
a  rich  variety  of  precious  stones  and  the  most  gorgeous 
fruits.  .  .  .  The  tenants  of  this  paradise  are  all  with- 
out distinction,  rank,  or  sex  ;  they  are  all  equal,  glorious 
in  form  and  aspect,  and  exempted  from  the  possibility  of 
future  births  into  a  world  of  misery."  "  If  at  the  hour  of 
dissolution  the  vilest  sinner  have  strength  enough  to 
supplicate  the  mercy  of  O-me-to  (Amitabha),  and  can 
repeat  the  supplication  ten  times,  the  images  of  hell  are 
sure  to  be  transformed  into  a  lotus ;  and  the  sinner, 
snatched  from  ruin,  will  obtain  admission  into  paradise."' 
In  the  Vedas  it  has  been  observed  that  the  prayers  are 
usually  for  temporal  prosperity,  "  large  and  healthy  fami- 
lies, cows  and  horses,  fertile  pastures,  bounteous  harvests," 
victory  over  foes,  exemption  from  physical  ills ;  while 
"  there  is  little  demand  for  moral  benefactions,  although, 
in  some  few  instances,  hatred  of  untruth  and  abhorrence 
of  sin  are  expressed ;  a  hope  is  uttered  that  the  latter 
may  be  repented  of  or  expiated  ;  and  the  gods  are  in  one 
hymn  solicited  to  extricate  the  worshipper  from  sin  of 
every  kind."  ^  The  devotee  had  a  misgiving  that  Yama, 
the  sovereign  of  the  dead,  was  planning  his  destruction. 
Sin  "  had  left  its  deadly  poison  in  the  spirit  of  the  sinner ; 
yet,  through  lack  of  some  unerring  guidance,  he  could 
only  dream  about  tiie  cause  of  his  disorder,  and  could  only 
guess  at  the  appropriate  remedy."  No  traces  of  the  doc- 
trines of  caste,3  of  transmigration,  or  of  incarnation,  are 
believed  to  exist  in  the  Vedic  period.     But  in  Brahman- 

»  Translated    from    a    Mongolian  3  The  hymn  in  \.\\t  Kig-]'eiia,  Ac- 

source  in  Schott,  Ubcr  den  Buddhais-  riving  ihe  castes  from  the  mouth,  the 

mus,  pp.  52,  53,  81,  94.      Zusalze.  arms,  the  legs,  the  feet  of  Brahma,  is 

3  Professor    Wilson,      introduction  now    generally   held    to   be    of   later 

to    translation    of    Rig-Veda,    I.,    p.  date.     Langlois,    IV.,   341.    Lassen, 

xxvi.  I.,  794. 
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ism,  transmigration  is  the  most  deeply  rooted  article  in 
the  creed  of  Hindustan.  In  the  Hindu  tradition  of  the 
Fall,  when  God  determined  to  project  the  universe,  he 
gave  birth  at  once  to  all  particular  souls.  When  they 
broke  away  from  their  place  of  honor  with  celestial  intel- 
ligences, a  purgatory  was  constructed,  and,  of  the  same 
material,  the  human  body,  to  supply  instruments  of  tor- 
ture and  cells  for  the  incarceration  of  the  damned/  Then 
the  human  spirit,  for  its  recovery,  must  pass  through  many 
a  life  of  pain  and  penance,  ascend  by  successive  births 
"into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  of  snakes,  of  chameleons," 
and  the  like,  until  in  the  human  body  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  liberation  from  this  fatal  circle  of  transmigra- 
tion, either  upward,  according  to  its  faithfulness,  to  the 
ranks  of  demi-gods  and  gods,  or,  if  it  has  failed,  downward 
again  to  the  lower  ranks  of  existence.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  this  article  of  the  Hindu  creed  withstood  the 
most  rampant  assaults  of  infidelity.'  Even  Gdtama,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  retained  it,  only  teaching  that  the 
happy  escape  from  transmigration  consisted  in  annihila- 
tion (nirvana)  ;  and  of  himself  it  was  fabled  that  "  myriads 
of  ages  previous  to  his  reception  of  the  Buddhaship,  he 
might  have  become  a  rahat  [one  who  is  entirely  rescued 
from  all  evil  desire]  and  therefore  ceased  to  exist ;  but 
that  of  his  own  free-will  he  forewent  the  privilege,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existence,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  three  worlds."  3  This  sage,  it  should  be 
remembered,  cultivated  the  gentle  and  retiring  virtues  so 
rare  in  the  rest  of  heathendom — meekness,  resignation, 
equanimity  under  suffering,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
taught  his  disciple  that  when  assailed  by  calumny,  or 
open  violence,  he  should  restrain  his  resentment  by  re- 
flecting "  that  the  blow  has  been  necessitated  by  misde- 
meanors committed  in  some  previous  existence."  '♦  Per- 
haps the  purest  aspiration  toward  immortality  contained 

'^  Laws  of  Manu,Q}a.M\. ,%%'}'!,'}'&.         3  Hardy,    Manual    of  Buddhism, 
"  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Sdnkhya     p.  q8. 
Kdrikd,  p.  X.     Oxford,  1837.  ••  Wuttke,  11,,  579. 
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in  the  Hindu  religion  is  expressed  in  a  prayer  in  the  Isa- 
Upanishad,  a  kind  of  pendant  to  the  second  Veda  :  "  Let 
the  wind,  the  breath  immortal,  carry  off  this  body  of  mine, 
which  is  mere  ashes;  but,  O  Brahma,  remember  my  inten- 
tions, remember  my  efforts,  remember  my  deeds.  O  Agni 
(spirit  of  fire),  conduct  us  by  sure  pathways  to  eternal 
happiness.  O  God,  who  knowest  all  beings,  purify  us 
from  every  sin,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  consecrate  to 
thee  our  holiest  adorations."  ' 

The  Druids  of  the  West  (whose  name,  from  Sanscrit 
Druwidh,  "  poor,"  "  indigent,"  would  seem  to  identify 
them  with  the  Sanniassi,  or  professional  mendicants),  it  is 
well  known,  held  (as  did  Pythagoras)  the  doctrines  of  "  One 
Supreme  Being,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  metempsychosis."^ 

Herodotus  3  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first 
people  in  the  ancient  world  to  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  language  of 
the  Greek  historian,  which  cannot  be  defended  as  literally 
true  after  what  we  know  of  the  Hindus,  has  reference  to 
the  habitual  and  unfaltering  affirmation  of  immortality, 
as  connected  with  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  to  the  novel  light  which  it  received  from  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  Egyptian  had  no  such 
dread  of  matter  as  belongs  to  the  Hindu.  His  view 
comes  out  in  the  custom  of  embalming,  believed  to  im- 
part vitality  to  the  disembodied  spirit.  In  the  famous 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  Ritual,  which  preserves  a  frag- 
ment of  the  older  Fharaonic  times,  dating  in  part  back 
to  "  the  twelfth  dynasty,"  we  have  a  full  and  minute 
description  of  the  soul  that,  after  death,  escaping  the 
doom  of  transmigration,  stands  before  its  judge  in  the 
other  world,  and    affirming    its    freedom   not  only  from 

'Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  ^L,  3 /Z/aoTroi    bi    xal    xovbi    Tor 

423,  4to  ed.  ;    translated  under    the  Xoyov  Aiyvnzioi  ii6i  oi   tlnov- 

title  Isd-vdsyam,  by  Kanmiohun  Roy.  reS  •  aJ5  ayO/jcJTCov  ipvx')  dOara- 

'  The   Celtic   Druids,    p.   305,   by  roi  idri.  II.,  123. 
Godfrey  Hiygins.    4to,  London. 
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sins  of  ceremonial  omission  in  worship,  but  of  violations 
of  the  moral  law,  asserts  that  it  has  "  given  bread  to 
the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  garments  to  the  naked, 
and  asylum  to  the  wretched  outcast."  But  the  soul  is 
not  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  joyous  halls  of  Elysium 
(Aahlu)  till  it  has  cleared  itself  by  strictest  trial  of  forty- 
two  sins,  of  which  the  following  is  a  partial  list : 

I  have  committed  no  uncleanness. 

I  have  not  prevaricated  at  the  seat  of  justice. 

I  have  not  spoken  lightly. 

I  have  not  omitted  [certain]  ceremonies. 

I  have  not  blasphemed  with  my  mouth. 

I  have  not  perverted  justice. 

I  have  not  shortened  the  cubit. 

I  have  not  done  that  which  is  abominable  to  the  gods. 

I  have  not  sullied  my  own  purity. 

I  have  not  made  men  to  hunger. 

I  have  not  made  men  to  weep. 

I  have  done  no  act  of  rapine.' 

I  have  not  accused  of  rapine  falsely. 

I  have  not  revived  an  ancient  falsehood  before  the  face  of  men. 

I  have  not  forged  the  deeds  of  sluices,  houses,  or  lands. 

I  have  not  withheld  the  seven  linen  garments  due  to  the  priests. 

I  have  not  committed  adultery. 

I  have  not  been  avaricious. 

I  have  not  forged  signet-rings. 

I  have  not  cut  down  on  my  mother's  land  the  timber  that  grows 

thereon. 
I  have  not  falsified  the  weights  of  the  balance. 
I  have  not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouths  of  the  infants. 
I  have  not  driven  away  the  flocks  from  their  pasturage. 
I  have  not  netted  the  ducks  of  the  Nile  illegally. 
I  have   not  [unlawfully]  pierced  the  bank  of  the  river  when   it 

was  increasing. 
I  have  not  separated  for  myself  [clandestinely]  a  channel  from 

the  river  when  it  was  subsiding. 
I  have  not  extinguished  the  perpetual  lamp. 
I  have  not  added  anything  to  any  of  the  sacred  books. 
I  have  not  driven  off  any  of  the  sacred  cattle.^ 

'  Theft  is  said  to  have  been  the         *  Osburn's  translation  of  the  Book 
besetting   sin  of  the   old  Egyptian,     of  the  Dead,  I.,  430,  et  seq, 
Herodotus,  II.,  121. 
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The  records  of  natural  religion  perhaps  afford  no  more 
striking  illustration  than  this  of  what  has  been  well 
called  "  that  secret  and  self-judging  law,  which  every- 
where, in  spite  of  intellectual  aberrations,  is  still  active,  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  among  the  inmost 
fibres  of  the  human  heart."  ' 

The  dualism  of  Persia,  and  the  ever-present  contest 
of  the  child  of  Ormazd  against  the  evil  Ahriman,  kept 
alive  a  moral  sensibility  which  honorably  distinguishes 
the  Persians  from  the  rest  of  heathendom.  The  victory 
in  that  contest  was  not  merely  escape  from  physical  suf- 
fering, or  the  securing  of  temporal  prosperity,  but  "  purity 
in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed,"  which  came  to  him  through 
the  law  of  Ormazd  "  as  the  strong  fleet  wind  purifies  the 
heaven."  ^  In  the  Bundehesh,  or  Persian  "  Genesis,"  a 
work  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  epoch  (a.d.  226-628), 
at  the  appearance  of  the  hero-prophet,  Sosiosh,^  the  dead 
are  said  to  be  raised  to  life  ;  they  receive  immortality  by 
drinking  the  sacred /r^w^/  next  follows  a  grand  separa- 
tion of  the  pure  from  the  impure;  "friend  will  lose  the 
sweet  companionship  of  friend,  the  husband  will  be  sev- 
ered from  his  spouse,  the  sister  from  the  brother."  A 
final  conflagration  annihilates  Ahriman  and  his  followers. 

Among  the  barbarous  tribes  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  negroes  of  South-Central  Africa,  as  among 
the  American  Indians,  the  germs  of  a  belief  in  some  futu- 
rity can  be  recognized  in  the  custom  of  suspending  the 
favorite  bow  and  arrows  of  the  hunter  over  his  grave,  at 
the  time  of  his  burial,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  valued 
privilege  of  the  hunt  when  he  issues  forth  at  night.  The 
Ajetas,  a  Papuan  tribe  in  the  Philippines,  annually  de- 
posit at  the  tomb  fresh  offerings  of  betel  and  tobacco.* 
In  the  Tonga  and  Viti  islands  is  a  tradition  of  the  extrac- 

^  \l3,rd\s\cV.,  Christ  auJ  Other  Mas-  "  The  Benefactor  "  (/ftrj/<i,  I.,  244, 

ters,  Pt.  IV.,  Ch.  I.,  p.  477.  n.  i). 

»  Vendidad,  III.,  149.  *  K.arl's    Papuans,     p.    132.       Cf. 

3  Derived  by  Spiegel  from  su,  "to  Livingstone,  p.  319. 
profit,"  and   tiiereforc  equivalent   to 
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tion  of  the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair.  The 
first-born  of  this  first  pair  became  black  as  a  punishment 
for  his  wickedness  ;  the  second  was  fairer  and  better  clad  ; 
the  last  and  highest  in  virtue  and  intelligence  was  also 
white.  They  have  too,  a  notable  tradition  of  a  deluge. 
The  human  sacrifices,  the  strangulation  of  entire  families 
in  honor  of  a  fallen  chief,  infanticide,  brutish  cannibal 
feasts  on  foes  and  fellow-subjects — which  we  would  more 
naturally  pronounce  to  belong  to  devil-worship — form 
among  these  poor  heathen  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  a  noble  truth,  like  the  immortality  of  man, 
is  degraded  by  association  with  abominable  rites,  or  even 
perverted  into  a  justification  of  them  ;  for  they  actually 
alleged,  as  a  valid  ground  for  the  killing  of  their  victims, 
that  since  the  future  life  was  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent, those  fared  best  who  left  the  present  life  in  full  health 
and  strength.^  In  the  Viti  [or  Fiji]  islands  it  is  believed 
that  the  disembodied  spirits,  when  seeking  the  presence 
of  Ndengei  (the  highest  god  in  their  Pantheon,  and  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  mighty  serpent),  were  re- 
pulsed by  an  enormous  giant  with  an  axe,  and  if  wounded 
had  to  wander  in  the  mountains.  "  But,"  says  Captain 
Wilkes,  "  whether  the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not,  depends 
not  upon  the  conduct  in  life,  but  they  ascribe  an  escape 
from  the  blow  wholly  to  good  luck."  What  seems  still 
more  perverse,  when,  through  certain  benevolent  deities, 
acting  as  champions,  the  spirits  reach  the  presence  of 
their  god,  their  happiness  is  not  associated  with  moral 
qualities,  either  in  themselves  or  their  judge,  but  is  treated 
as  the  fruit  of  chance  or  caprice.^  According  to  the  mar- 
vellous Polynesian  legend  of  Mani  the  Young  {potiki), 
death  came  into  the  world,  or  kept  its  hold  upon  the  world, 
through  the  failure  of  this  champion  of  man  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  a  bath  in  the  life-giving  stream  that  flows  through 
the  womb  of  the  great  mother.  Night  {Hi7ic-nui-tc-p6)? 

»  Wilkes's   Explofing   Expedition,         ^  Taylor's    TV  Ika  a  Mani,  p.  31, 
III.,  94,  96.  Sir  G.  Grey's  Polynesian  Mythology, 

»/^.,  III..  85.  p.  57. 
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The  loss  of  connection  between  the  belief  in  a  life  for 
man  beyond  the  grave  and  the  hope  of  a  righteous  retri- 
bution is,  indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  very  depress- 
ing aspect  of  heathenism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  considered  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  indestructible 
instinct  of  immortality,  which  can  survive  even  the  de- 
struction of  all  that  makes  any  life  desirable.  The  North 
American  Indian's  Great  Spirit,  in  spite  of  his  grandeur, 
goodness,  and  ubiquity,  Schoolcraft  remarks,  exercises  no 
control  over  the  lives  of  individuals,  or  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  priesthood,  or  jugglers,  do  not 
attempt  "to  impute  to  the  great  merciful  Spirit  the  attri- 
butes of  justice,  or  to  make  man  accountable  to  him,  here 
and  hereafter,  for  aberrations  from  virtue,  good-will,  truth, 
or  any  form  of  moral  right."  '  The  world  was  actually 
governed,  the  Indians  believed,  by  malevolent  spirits, 
demons,  spectres,  fiends,  hobgoblins,  poisoning  human 
joys  and  aggravating  human  wretchedness  ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  tradition  of  a  nobler  government  and  a  purer 
language  from  which  their  race  had  been  separated  by 
some  dire  calamity,  and  along  with  this  at  times  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  better  future  under  some  great  deliverer, 
the  Indians  worshipped  with  the  ministry  of  witches,  jossa- 
keeds,  and  medicine-men,  the  wild  and  capricious  powers 
who  inspired  mystery,  suspicion,  and  fear.  "  Daring  as 
the  Indian  is  at  other  times,"  says  Miiller,  "in  facing 
visible  dangers  under  the  impulse  of  passion  ;  firm  and 
self-collected  as  he  shows  himself  in  bearing  the  most 
poignant  tortures,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  always  full  of 
awe,  of  fear,  of  horror,  at  the  thought  of  the  invisible 
spirits  who  hold  rule  in  nature  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  once 
mastered  by  this  feeling  he  becomes  the  most  timid  crea- 
ture on  earth."  ^ 

The  human  soul  bears  testimony,  in  many  unexpected 
ways,  to  truth  and  purity.     But  as  the  honor  paid  to  the 

^  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  Amefikanen  Urreligiontn,  p.  83. 
of  the  Indian  Tribes,  I.,  35.  Basle,  1S55. 

»I.     (}.     Miiller,      Gesehichte     der 
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cross,  the  Virgin,  the  baptism  administered  to  children 
when  they  were  named — rites,  among  the  Mexicans,  so 
startling  at  first  to  Christian  missionaries — proved  to 
carry  with  them  no  Christian  suggestions,  so  there  were 
discovered  among  them  exhortations  to  virtue  and  in- 
ward purity  that  seemed  almost  part  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  yet  came  from  the  lips  of  the  same  people 
whose  religion  was  murder,  lust,  and  every  heathen  abomi- 
nation. The  following  are  among  their  precepts :  **  Keep 
peace  with  all;  bear  injuries  with  humility;  God,  who 
sees,  will  avenge  you."  And  this  almost  seems  borrowed 
from  S.  Matt.  v.  27,  28:  "  He  who  looks  too  curiously 
upon  a  woman  commits  adultery  with  his  eyes."'  The 
Aztecs  imagined  three  separate  states  of  existence  in  the 
future  life.  "The  wicked,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  were  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  place  of 
everlasting  darkness.  Another  class,  with  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  having  died  of  certain  diseases,  capriciously 
selected,  were  to  enjoy  a  negative  existence  of  indolent 
contentment.  The  highest  place  was  reserved  for  the  he- 
roes who  fell  in  battle  or  in  sacrifice."  This  place  was,  at 
times,  declared  to  be  the  sun  itself.*  "Awake,  awake!" 
was  the  address  of  a  Mexican  to  one  dying  ;  "  already 
the  morning  breaks  on  you,  and  now  the  light  is  dawn- 
ing. Already  the  yellow-plumed  birds  are  singing  to 
greet  you  ;  already  the  gorgeous  butterflies  flutter  about 
you."' 

The  embarrassment  in  presenting  the  evidence  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  for  man's  immortality  and  a 
future  retribution  arises  both  out  of  its  copiousness  and 
(as  a  result  of  this)  the  more  full  expression  of  the  vacil- 
lation and  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  grasp,  even 
in  its  best  natural  estate,  of  these  as  of  all  other  articles  of 
natural  religion.  The  lesson  of  this  evidence  for  all  hon- 
est minds,  whether  with  or  without  faith,  whether  they 

^?,?i:S\3.Z\xw,Hist.deNuevaEsparia,     XIII.,  Ch.   XLVIII.       Prescott,   I., 
L.  VI.,  Ch.  I.     Prescott,  I.,  64,  65.       62.    "iQ^^x^x^  Am,  Arch.  Res.,  p.  162. 
•  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  L.         3  Sahagun,  X,,  29. 
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believe  there  has  been  a  Revelation  or  not,  whether  they 
call  the  discoveries  of  man's  own  nature  a  Revelation  or 
give  them  another  name,  whether  they  trace  religious 
truth  to  tradition  or  to  evolution — the  lesson,  we  repeat,  as 
we  shall  have  to  repeat  it  again,  is  that  the  best  minds,  in 
their  best  moments,  believe  in  man's  immortality  and  in 
the  retributive  character  of  the  life  after  this,  and  hold 
these  beliefs  instinctively  and  really,  in  spite  of  inconsist- 
ency, of  evil  customs  and  of  personal  sins,  which,  in  the 
view  of  logic,  throw  doubt  on  any  belief.  We  say  this  in 
order  to  obviate,  by  anticipation,  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  evidence  we  are  about  to  present. 

It  is  well  known  how  it  became  a  kind  of  traditional  re- 
mark' that  Pherecydes,  first  among  philosophers,  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  even  as  Herodotus' 
had  assigned  this  honor  to  the  Egyptians  as  first 
among  the  nations.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  remarks 
arose  in  a  similar  way,  and  that  Pherecydes  derived  his 
doctrine  from  Egypt,^  and  transmitted  it,  with  the  adjunct 
of  transmigration,  to  his  more  distinguished  pupil,  Py- 
thagoras.   The  greatest  of  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
world,  Socrates,  heard  this  doctrine  from  his  pre- 
decessors, as  he  imbibed  the  wisdom  of  all  pre- 
ceding schools,  and  he  handed  on  to  his  successors,  with- 
out the  transmigration,  the  most  deliberate  and  the  most 
pathetic  assertion  of  immortality  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  ever  produced.     The  literary  skill  even  of 
Plato  nsver  fashioned  a  more  perfect  work  of 
art  than   the  dialogue  entitled  Gorgias,  wherein  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  Athenian  market-place,  before  the  most 
intellectual  audience  in  the  world,  overthrows  first  the 
sophistical  rhetorician  Gorgias,  impudently  asserting  the 
eminence  of  the  bad  art  that  can  produce  belief  of  any- 
thing without  knowledge,  and  then  vanquishes  the  two 

'  See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qutrst.,  I.,  i6.  for  another  sometimes  made  for  him, 

»  See  aw/t",  p.  141.  viz.,   that  he  invented  llic    s^un  dial, 

3  There  is  as  litlle  ground  for  Tlie-  which  was  known  long  before  in  the 

recydcs'  claim,  construed  literally,  as  East.    See  2  Kings,  \\.  11.  [713  n.r.] 
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champions  of  the  sophist ;  first,  Polus,  rushing  to  his  aid 
with  the  assertion  that  injustice  is  condoned  by  success, 
and  then  CaUicles,  with  the  even  more  shameless  defence 
of  the  boundless  indulgence  of  appetite ;  making,  finally, 
these  three  men  listen  in  silence,  if  not  with  conviction,  to 
the  statements  that  '*  rhetoric  is  flattery,"  that  "  it  is  bet- 
ter to  suffer  than  to  commit  injustice,"  and  that  "  the  next 
best  thing  to  being  just  is  for  a  man  to  become  so,  and  to 
submit  to  the  punishment  one  deserves."  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  charm  of  this  wonderful  disputation  for 
the  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  for  whose  sake  Socrates 
held  it,  lay  in  something  beyond  its  exquisite  dialectical 
skill.  That  charm,  without  question,  was  in  the  accent, 
to  which  the  human  soul  will  ever  respond,  of  deep  moral 
conviction,  uttered  humbly  and  seriously.  "  Such  appears 
to  me,  O  Callicles,  the  case  with  the  soul ;  all  things  in  it 
become  manifest  as  soon  as  it  is  stripped  of  the  body,  its 
natural  disposition,  and  the  affections  it  has  contracted  by 
the  pursuit  of  any  object  during  life.  When,  therefore, 
they  come  into  the  judge's  presence,  he  attentively  exam- 
ines each  soul ;  and  oftentimes  meeting  with  the  soul  of 
some  great  man,  he  finds  it  covered  with  sores  and 
wounds  from  perjuries  and  injustice,  such  as  the  conduct 
of  each  has  impressed  on  his  own  soul,  corrupted  by  false- 
hood and  pride,  and  from  having  lived  without  truth. 
On  beholding  which  he  forthwith  dismisses  it  to  a  place 
of  suffering  suited  for  it.  .  .  .  Now  I,  Callicles,  for 
my  part,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  keep  watch 
over  myself  that  I  may  manifest  to  the  judge  a  soul  as 
healthful  as  possible;  and  therefore,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
honors  of  the  world,  and  looking  to  truth,  I  will  endeavor 
to  be  as  good  as  I  can  while  I  live,  and  to  continue  so 
when  I  come  to  die.  And  all  other  men  I  exhort  so  to 
be,  as  far  as  in  me  lies.  .  .  .  Now  all  these  things, 
perhaps,  appear  to  you  to  be  an  old  wife's  tale,  and  you 
despise  such  stories.  And  indeed  we  might  do  so  if  by 
our  inquiries  we  were  able  to  discover  anything  better  or 
more  true.     But  now  you  see  that  you  three,  who  are  the 
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wisest  of  the  Greeks  of  this  day — Callicles,  Polus,  and 
Gorgias — are  unable  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  live  any 
other  life  than  such  as  appears  to  be  advantageous  here- 
after ;  but  among  so  many  arguments,  while  others  have 
been  refuted,  this  alone  remains  unshaken — that  we  ought 
to  beware  of  committing  injustice  rather  than  of  being 
injured  ;  and  that,  above  all,  a  man  ought  to  study  not  to 
appear  good,  but  to  be  so,  both  privately  and  publicly ; 
and  that,  if  any  one  is  in  any  respect  wicked,  he  should 
be  punished ;  and  that  it  is  the  next  best  good  to  the  be- 
ing just,  to  become  so,  and  to  submit  to  the  punishment 
one  deserves ;  and  that  all  flattery,  whether  of  one's  self 
or  others,  whether  of  few  or  many,  must  be  avoided  ;  and 
that  rhetoric,  and  every  other  action,  is  always  to  be  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  what  is  just.  .  .  .  And  suffer 
any  one  to  despise  you  as  senseless,  and  to  treat  you  with 
contumely,  if  he  pleases,  and  even  let  him  strike  you  the 
ignominious  blow,  for  you  will  suffer  nothing  dreadful  if 
you  are  in  reality  upright  and  good,  and  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  .  .  .  It  is  disgraceful,  being  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  appear  to  be  at  present,  to  pride 
ourselves  like  youths,  as  if  we  were  something,  who  yet 
never  retain  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
these  of  the  greatest  moment.  Let  us  use  as  our  guide, 
then,  the  reasoning  that  has  now  been  made  clear  to  us, 
which  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  life  :  to  live 
and  die  in  the  exercise  of  justice  and  the  other  virtues." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  philosopher  who  spake  thus, 
at  length  paid  the  penalty  of  his  freedom  of  speech  with 
his  life.  He  is  justly  held  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  truth, 
for  although  he  professed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  God, 
or  of  virtue,  or  of  immortality,  except  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observation  and  reflection,  he  would  not  pur- 
chase safety,  even  from  injustice,  by  the  violation  of  con- 
science, or  by  any  compliance  through  fear.'  Me  took 
leave  of  his  judges*   with  the  calm  declaration  that  ho 

»  Plato's  Crito  ;  or,  The  Duty  of  a         ^  Sec  the  Apolo^'y  of  Plato 
Citizen. 
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preferred  the  death  to  which  he  was  going,  rather  than 
the  life  he  left  them  to  enjoy.  He  spent  his  last  day'  in 
setting  forth  before  his  friends  and  disciples  the  reasons 
which  convinced  him  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  He 
gave  the  last  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction 
by  calmly  accepting  death.  He  rejoiced  to  go  from 
earthly  judges  to  those  who  could  be  neither  corrupted 
nor  deceived,  and  into  the  society  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  Palamedes,  and  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,  and  Ulysses.' 

It  is  notable  that  Socrates  was  wont  to  rest  his  faith  in 
God  and  in  immortality,  not  upon  reasoning,  but  upon 
tradition  ;  3  and  it  is  natural  that  the  reasonings  of  such 
a  man  should  in  turn  have  had  great  power  upon  suc- 
ceeding generations,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  much 
from  the  authority  of  the  reasoner  as  from  the  strength 
of  his  arguments.  Socrates  and  Plato  are  virtually  one 
in  reference  to  this  matter.  Cicero  says  r""**  I 
would  rather  err  with  Plato,  than  be  right  with 
other  philosophers."  And  again  :  "  Even  though  Plato 
had  assigned  no  reason  for  his  opinion  (of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality), the  weight  of  his  authority  would  have  borne 
me  down  ;  but  he  has  brought  so  many  reasons,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  endeavored  to  convince  others, 
and  certainly  to  have  convinced  himself."  ^  In  another 
treatise,  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  the  words  : 
"  Nor  have  reason  and  argument  alone  influenced  me  thus 
to  believe,  but  likewise  the  high  name  and  authority  of 

'  Plato's /'/^^a'^  y  or,  The  Immor-  ^  Tuse.    Disp.,   I.,    XVII.,    XXI. 

tality  of  the  Soul.  Argunientor  in   early  Latin  is,    "to 

^  Q{.  Q\<zt.xo,  De  Senectute,y<YA\\.  prove,"    i.e.,    "to     convince    one's 

3  Cf.   Plato,  De  Legibus,  Bk.  XII.  self  :"  a  middle  verb.     Cf.  Ch.  XV. 

"One  must  believe  these  things  on  "  Nescio  quomodo,  inhseret  in  men- 

the  faith   of  legislators,    or   ancient  tibus  quasi  seculorum  quoddam  au- 

traditions."  gurium    futuroruni  ;  idque   in   maxi- 

*  "  A.     Errare  mehercle  malo  cum  mis  ingeniis,  altissimisque  animis,  et 

Piatone    .    .    .    quam  cum  istis  vera  existit     maxime,    et    apparet     facil- 

sentire.     .     .    .     M.  Ego  ipse  cum  lime." 
eodem  ipso  non  invitus  erraverim." 
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the  greatest  philosophers."  "  The  arguments  were  con- 
clusive to  me,  which  Socrates  delivered  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul — he  who 
was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  wisest  of 
all  men." '  The  following  principle,  as  expressed  by  the 
Roman  orator,  appears  to  justify  this  appeal  to  author- 
ity:  "  If^  universal  consent  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  if 
it  is  the  general  opinion  everywhere  that  those  who  have 
quitted  this  life  are  still  interested  in  something  . 
and  if  we  think  that  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and 
virtue  see  most  clearly  into  the  power  of  nature,  because 
they  themselves  are  her  most  perfect  work,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  continues  sensible  after  death,  and  we 
ought  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion."  Plutarch 
bears  witness  to  the  instinct  of  immortality  in 
man  from  another  point  of  view,  by  the  striking  remark, 
that  "  the  generality  of  mankind,  women  as  well  as  men, 
chose  rather  to  endure  all  the  punishments  of  hell,  as 
described  by  the  poets,  than  part  with  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality, though  immortal  only  in  misery."  ^  There  is 
a  memorable  passage  in  Plato,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
tenth  book  of  "  The  Laws,"  where  he  asks  :  "  How  can 
any  one  speak  without  a  feeling  of  anger  on  the  question, 
whether  there  are  gods?  for  we  are  forced  to  bear  ill 
with  and  to  hate  those  who  have  been,  and  are  now,  the 
cause  of  this  discussion."  There  is  something  abomina- 
ble in  coolly  questioning  and  debating  the  most  sacred 
instincts  of  the  human  race.  In  a  world  Avhich  doubts 
whether  justice  be  preferable  to  injustice,  Plato  predicts, 
in  another  treatise,  that  when  the  holy  and  just  teacher 
shall  appear:  "  He  will  be  scourged,  tortured,  fettered, 
have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and  lastly,  suffer  all  manner  of 

'  Cicero,  De  Stntctute,  Ch.  XXI.  nalura   optima  sunt,  ceincre   natura: 

*  "Quod  si  omnium  consensus  na-  vim  maxime,  verisimilc  est  esse  ali- 

turae  vox  est,  omnesfjue,  qui  uhique  quid    cujus    optimus    quisque    post 

sunt,  consentiunt  esse  aliquid  quod  mortem  sensum  sit   liabiturus,  nobis 

ad  eo5  pertincat  qui  vita  cesserunt  .  .  quoque  idem  existimandum    est." — 

ct  si  quorum  aut  ingenio  aut  virtute  Tusc.  Disp.,  I.,  XV. 
animus  excellit,  cos  arbitramur,  quia         3  Moral. ,'Y N .,  p.  339,ed.\V)ltcnb. 
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evils,  and  be  crucified."'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  con- 
templation of  this  injustice  by  a  keen  intellect,  like 
Plato's,  tends  to  deflect  it  from  its  grasp  of  the  unity  of 
the  intelligence  that  rules  the  world,  the  unity  which 
reason  craves,  towards  a  dualism  not  unlike  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  American  tribes.  He  asks  if  this 
Ruler  of  the  world  be  "  one  soul,  or  many?  "  And  an- 
swers :  "  Let  us  not  then  lay  down  less  than  two,  one  the 
beneficent,  and  the  other  able  to  effect  things  of  a  con- 
trary kind."  ""  In  the  soul  of  the  purest,  most  heroic 
woman  imagined  by  Grecian  poetry,  the  blame- 
less Antigone  of  Sophocles,  striving  to  vindi- 
cate divine  laws  alike  against  civil  injustice  and  the  cruelty 
of  kindred,  the  effect  is  still  more  tragic,  something  like 
the  loss  of  faith,  when  she  is  made  to  feel  the  wrong  that 
triumphs  in  the  world.  "  Why  does  it  behoove  me,  un- 
happy one,  to  look  any  longer  toward  the  gods  ?  to  call  on 
whom  as  my  defender?  since  indeed  I  have  now  for  my 
piety  obtained  the  reward  of  impiety.  But  if  then  things 
are  right  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  by  my  sufferings  I  may 
confess  that  I  have  sinned  ;  but  if  the  gods  shall  be  in 
fault,  may  they  obtain  no  more  rewards  than  they  inflict 
without  justice  upon  me."  The  poet,  however,  soothes 
the  anguish  even  of  this  tempted  and  tortured  soul  with 
the  hope  of  an  immortal  union  with  her  loved  ones  in  the 
future  world.3  The  cry  of  despair  wrung  from  Antigone 
is  calmly  formulated  by  the  philosophic  historian  of 
Rome,  after  his  experience  under  some  of  the  worst 
emperors.  "  The  more  I  meditate,"  says  Taci- 
tus,"*  "  on  the  events  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  the  capricious  uncer- 
tainty which  mocks  the  calculations  of  men,  in  all  their 

'  Plato's   Republic,    Bk.    II.,    Ch.  rerum  mortalium  cunctis  in  negotiis 

V.      There  is  a  similar  passage  in  obversantur." — Annaliuvi,   L.    III., 

Cicero's  De  Repub.,  III.,  17.  Ch.  XVIII.    "  Sed  mihi  hjec  ac  talia 

"  Z><f  Z^^/(^i/j-,  Bk.  X.,  Ch.  VIII.  audienti,    in    incerto   judicium    est, 

3  Sophocles,  Antigone,  897-928,  fatone  res   mortalium  et    necessitate 

4  "Mihi  quantoplurarecentiumseu  immutabili  an  forte  volvantur." — Id., 
veterum  revolve,  lanto  uiagis  ludibiia  VI.,  22. 
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transactions."  "  For  myself,  while  I  listen  to  these  and 
similar  relations,  my  judgment  wavers,  whether  human 
affairs  are  regulated  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or 
left  to  roll  on  at  random."  He  can  still  see  that  "  many 
who  seem  to  struggle  with  adversity,  are  yet  happy ; 
numbers  that  wallow  in  wealth  are  yet  most  wretched  : 
as  when  the  former  bear  with  magnanimity  the  pressure 
of  adverse  fortune,  and  the  latter  make  an  unwise  use  of 
her  bounties."  But  this  same  historian,  when  his  heart 
is  touched,  when  he  takes  leave  of  one  he  loved,  Agricola, 
his  wife's  father,  utters  the  old  faith  instinctive  to  man's 
heart :'"  If  there  be  any  abiding-place  for  the  shades  of 
the  virtuous,  if,  as  sages  are  (with  reason)  agreed,  exalted 
souls  do  not  perish  with  the  body,  mayest  thou  repose  in 
peace,  and  call  us  thy  household  from  weak  regret  and 
feminine  lamentations,  to  the  contemplation  of  thy  vir- 
tues, which  allow  no  place  for  mourning  or  complain- 
ing.    .     .     .     Agricola  shall  survive." 

We  have  not  made  use  of  the  Koran  or  the  standard 
authorities  in  Muhammedanism  in  collecting  the  opinions 
of  the  heathen  on  natural  religion,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  whatever  is  sound  or  clear  in  the  Koran  on  the  unity 
of  God,  the  immortality  and  future  account  of  man,  is 
based  almost  professedly  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures  ;  and  Muhammed's  system  bears  to  Revelation 
a  relation  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  early  sects  and 
heresies.  Gnostic,  Manicha:an,  etc.,  to  the  primitive 
church.  The  Koran  always  claims  to  be  a  Revelation. 
Thus,  at  its  very  opening,  it  declares:  "There  is  no 
doubt  in  this  book;  it  is  a  direction  to  the  pious,  who 
believe  in  the  mysteries  of  faith."  ^  Its  conception  of 
God  is  that  of  absolute  unity,  almighty,  omniscient,  alone, 

'  '•  Si  quis  piorum    nianibus  locus,  quas  ncquc    lugcri  nequc  plangi  fas 

si,  ut    sapicntibus    placet,   nou  cum  est.     .      .       .      Agricola,    superslcs 

corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  anima;,  crit." — Agricola    Vita,  Ch.    XI.VI. 

placide    quiescas,     nosque,     domum  The    indicative    in  plactt   fairly  im- 

tuam,  ab  infirmo  desiderio  et  muli-  plies    that    Tacitus    assents   to    the 

ebribus     lamentis     ad     contempla-  opinion, 

tionem     virtutum      tuarum     voces,  ^  Koran,  Ch.  II. 
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unapproachable,  the  jealous  avenger  of  every  infringe- 
ment on  his  honor' — a  conception  which  nowhere  among 
the  heathen  has  held  its  place  against  the  encroachments 
of  idolatry.  In  the  modern  literature  of  Islam  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Mussulman  is  permitted  to  comply,  as 
an  allowable  stratagem  against  a  foe,  with  idolatrous 
practices.''  In  the  same  book  the  argument  from  design 
is  stated  with  great  clearness,  though  not  better  than  in 
Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  but  it  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  declaration  :  "  But  we  have  not  found  this  sure  and 
certain  knowledge  (of  God,  of  heaven,  hell,  the  vanity  of 
idols,  etc.,)  through  our  own  learning;  a  beloved  one, 
faithful  and  upright,  called  Muhammed,  came  from  that 
true  Deity  and  taught  us."^  In  the  Koran  the  "belief  in 
God  "  is  usually  joined  with  the  belief  "  in  the  last  day," 
or  "  the  day  of  judgment."''  When  enlarging  with  un- 
happy invention  on  the  story  of  man's  creation,  Muham- 
med represents  God  as  teaching  the  angels  humility  by 
revealing  to  man  what  He  had  hidden  from  them,  viz., 
the  names  of  things.  And  then,  in  singular  contrariety 
to  his  own  constant  teaching,  the  false  Prophet  says  the 
Almighty  bade  the  angels  "  worship  Adam."  And  "  they 
all  worshipped  him  except  Eblis,  who  refused,  and  was 
puffed  up  with  pride,  and  became  of  the  number  of  un- 
believers." ^  But,  according  to  Muhammed's  perpet- 
ual warning  against  associating  any  other,  in  heaven  or 
earth,  with  the  one  God,  he  has  here  justified  Satan 
and  condemned  the  rest  of  the  angels.     By  a  still  more 

I  Koran,     XIII.,     2,    3,     14,     15,  pose  this  to  be  a  reference  to  the  In- 

27.  carnate  Son,  the  second  Adam,  and 

^  See  the  Story  of  Jewad,  by  'AH  the    angelic  worship    mentioned    in 

'Aziz  Effendi,  the  Cretan,  translated  Heb.   i.    6.      Cf.   ii.  7,  9.       In    like 

by  E.  I,  W.  Gibb,  p.  197,  etc.  Glas-  manner  we  might  see    an    acknowl- 

gow,  1SS4.  edgment  of  the  Incarnation  in  Chap- 

3 /(Z.,  pp.  208,  209.  ter   XXI.,     entitled,   "The    Proph- 

4  ^£ira«,  Ch.  I.,  II.,  etc.  ets":    "Remember  her    who    pre- 

s  Koran,  Ch.  II.     If  it  were  pos-  served  her  virginity,  and  into  whom 

sible    to   give   a   deep    or    symbolic  we  breathed  of  our  Spirit  ;  ordaining 

meaning  to  such  an  earthly  composi-  her  and  her  son  for  a  sign  unto  all 

tion  as  the   Koran,  one  might  sup-  creatures." 
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unhappy  fable  the  Prophet  seeks  to  show  how  God  con- 
vhiced  Abraham  of  the  resurrection,  by  causing  the 
patriarch  and  his  ass  to  die  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then 
raising  both  to  life ;  and  next  repeating  the  prodigy  on 
four  birds.'  Thus  truth  itself  fares  when  associated  with 
imposture. 

The  testimony  to  man's  immortality,  to  his  belief  in  a 
survival  of  death,  as  well  as  to  some  sort  of  account  in 
the  future  life  for  his  conduct  here,  is  even  more  com- 
plete, more  universal,  and  without  exception,  than  the 
testimony  to  his  faith  in  God.  Man's  view  of  his  own 
destiny  is  indeed  inextricably  bound  up  with  his  concep- 
tion of  his  highest  object  of  worship.  They  are  found 
to  be  elevated  or  degraded  inevitably  together.  As  cer- 
tainly as  man  believes  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  affairs,  a  guilt  or  a  merit  in  actions,  and  there  is  no 
higher  certainty,  either  speculative  or  practical,  so  surely 
does  he  expect  the  award  of  justice,  both  for  himself 
and  others — an  award  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
defeated  by  the  grave,  but  assured  by  the  pledge  of  Him 
who  is  the  author  of  the  moral  law,  as  well  as  the  Master 
of  life  and  death.  There  is  no  conviction  in  the  human 
soul,  of  every  nation,  age,  sex,  or  clime,  more  ineradi- 
cable or  more  instinctive  than  this.  Vain  is  the  shameless 
sophism  that  conscience  is  a  bundle  of  habits  or  preju- 
dices received  in  childhood,  fostered  by  education.  This 
is  to  confound  the  furniture  of  a  faculty  with  the  faculty 
itself.  It  would  be  not  less  stupid  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  mind  because  it  can  be  enlarged  by  information 
and  developed  by  exercise.  Conscience  testifies  to  the 
reality  of  those  virtues  which  we  name  truth,  fidelity, 
purity,  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  to  the  reality  of  the 
justice  which,  here  or  hereafter,  adjusts  the  condition  of 
each  responsible  being  to  his  merits  or  demerits.  And 
in  order  that  man  may  receive  this  justice  he  must  live — 
he  must  be  immortal.     But  what  stains  and  slights  have 

»  Koran,  Ch.  II. 
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men  thrown  on  this  clearest  of  truths,  by  their  conduct 
and  words  alike !  The  mass  of  men  live  inconsistently, 
not  only  with  the  words  of  the  wise,  but  with  their  own 
convictions  and  acknowledgments.  Even  the  wise  de- 
stroy their  own  authority  by  their  petulance,  their  va- 
cillation, their  impurity  and  cowardice.  Socrates  him- 
self was  not  personally  blameless,  and  his  chief  eminence 
over  every  human  teacher  lay  in  the  unflinching  honesty 
with  which  he  perceived  and  confessed  his  own  weakness. 
His  last  words  to  his  judges  were  :  "  It  is  now  time  to  de- 
part— for  me  to  die,  for  you  to  live.  But  which  of  us  is 
going  to  a  better  state  is  unknown  to  every  one  but  God." 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  cause  than  their  sense 
of  the  moral  evil  around  and  within  them — a  sense  deep 
and  acute,  though  the  evil  was  neither  understood  nor 
explained — which  impelled  minds  like  Socrates  and  Plato 
to  declare  that  even  if  death  were  a  dreamless  sleep,  with 
no  awakening,  it  would  still  be  better  than  an  indefinite 
continuance  of  our  mortal  life.  It  is  true  that  this  feel- 
ing, if  it  led  those  exalted  souls  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
would  have  inspired  the  conviction  of  a  future  award  and 
punishment,  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the  present  life. 
But  the  contagion  of  evil  example,  the  contradictions  of 
acute  minds,  the  weakness  of  their  own  hearts,  without 
doubt  relaxed  their  grasp  of  the  clearest  truths.  Add  to 
all  this  the  fact  that  every  state  in  heathendom,  though 
it  may  not,  like  the  Sassanidae  and  the  Moslem,  enjoin 
the  reclamation  of  the  apostate  Parsee  or  Muhammedan 
by  force,  still  discourages  those  who  depart  from  popular 
usage,  if  not  belief,  and  quickly  passes  from  passive  dis- 
approval to  active  persecution  of  those  who  persistently 
slight  or  condemn  the  gods  and  the  worship  of  their 
countrymen. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  even  a  doctrine  so  gener- 
ally confessed  as  the  immortality  of  man  required  external 
aid,  the  aid  of  Revelation,  if  it  were  to  remain  operative  or 
in  any  measure  effective  to  exalt  or  to  ennoble  human  be- 
ings.   This  need  has  been  actually  supplied  in  the  Jewish 
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and  in  the  Christian  church.  And,  again,  we  must  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  revelation  of  immortality,  like  the 
doctrine  concerning  God,  was  not  merely  written  down  in 
a  book,  but  committed  to  a  community,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  that  it  might  be  fostered  and  acquire  strength  amid 
a  congenial  atmosphere.  There  alone  could  it  learn  the 
true  meaning  of  such  words  as  :  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
faileth  :  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  por- 
tion forever."  "  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me  ; 
thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  As  faith  waxed 
strong,  the  soul  of  the  believer  could  rise  even  to  a  higher 
strain,  and  apply  to  its  immortal  destiny  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  exile  returning  from  Babylon  to  the  holy  city  : 
"  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God  : 
when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presence  of 
God?"' 

The  absence  of  such  language,  amid  the  years  of  secu- 
rity and  plenty  in  Canaan,  is  no  more  matter  of  wonder 
than  that  youth  should  not  utter  the  thoughts  of  maturity 
and  age.  That  the  soul's  immortality,  however,  was  be. 
lieved  by  the  patriarchs,  and  through  every  period  of  the 
Jewish  church,  wherever  faith  still  lived  in  the  God  of 
Abraham,  who  formed  man  in  His  own  image,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  translation  of  Enoch,  we  arc  ex- 
pressly told,  was  so  "  that  he  should  not  sec  death."  ^ 
When  patriarchs  and  kings  were  "  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers," this  meant  more  than  placing  their  bones  in  the 
family  sepulchre.  Job  uttered  language  whose  fulness  is 
satisfied  by  nothing  less  than  the  Christian  resurrection.' 
The  Psalmist  plainly  expressed  this  confidence.^  The 
prophets  beheld,  by  divine  illumination,  the  receptacle  of 
the  dead,  where  the  souls  of  the  departed,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  met  and  recognized  one  another.''  The  lit- 
eral resurrection  of  our  mortal  frames  out  of  the  dust,  by 

'  I's.  Ixxiii.  26;  xxiii.  4;  xlii.  2.  ■<  Ps.    xvi.    10,     II.      Cf.     Ads,    ii. 

»  Gen.  V.  24.     Heb.  xi.  5.  25-31  ;   Ps.  xlix.  15. 

3  Gen.  xlix.  33.     Job,  xix.  25-27.  '  Job,  iii.  13-19.    Isaiali,  xiv.  g-20. 
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the  power  of  Him  who  made  them  and  joined  them  to  the 
soul,  became  part  of  their  faith  and  hope,  and  itself  at 
one  time  a  symbol  and  pledge  of  the  church's  restoration 
on  earth  after  her  temporal  overthrow,  at  another  the  stay 
of  individual  martyrs  and  heroes,  contending  amid  mortal 
agonies  against  tyrants,  for  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
soul.' 

Inspired  Scripture  contains  no  metaphysical  definitions 
or  abstractions.  It  nowhere  says,  for  instance,  in  what 
precisely  personality  consists.'  But  it  teaches  that  the 
image  of  God  in  man  includes  knowledge  of  self,  freedom 
to  do  right,  control  of  surrounding  matter.  Even  upon 
the  resurrection-body  some  of  the  glory  of  this  heavenly 
image  is  reflected.^  In  man  X^xo.  person  is  something  more 
and  higher  than  the  individual,  and  implies  a  glory  in 
which  neither  plant  nor  beast  can  share.*  Scripture  rep- 
resents man  as  formed  by  an  immediate  breathing  from 
God  into  a  body  made  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.^  It 
nowhere  bases  his  immortality  upon  anything  like  the 
natural  indestructibility  or  indiscerptibility  of  the  soul,  as 
argued  by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  Man's  immortality 
in  Scripture  is  invariably  represented  as  a  divine  gift, 
without  derogation  of  his  native  perfection,  but  rather  as 
crowning  it,  and  turning  it  into  a  blessing.  It  is  God 
who,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  alone  hath  immor- 
tality," that  is,  by  inherent  perfection  ;  but  "  has  brought 

'  Isaiah,  xxvi.  14-19.    Ezek.  xxxvii_  15,    Eccles.    vii.    25,    the    Ego    ap- 

I-14.   Hosea,  vi.   2  ;  xiii.  14.     Dan.  pears  to  be  distinguished  from  "  the 

xii.  1-3,  13.   2   Mace.  vii.  9,  11,  14,  heart,"  ^zh.     7Cp66oo7Cov  (2  Cor.  i. 

23,    36;   xii.    42-45;    xiv.  46.     The  11)   is   the    outward     manifestation, 

three   fundamental  principles  of  Ju-  vTiudradfi  (Eleb.   i.    3  ;  xi.    l),  the 

daism  are  "  God,  yS'/^rMfl/ Z/y<?,  Rev-  underlying    substance   of    the    per- 

elation." — Dr.   S.  Hertheimer,   Doc-  son. 

trims  of  Faith  and  Morals  for  Jew-  3  Col.  iii.  10.     Eph.  iv.  24.     Gen, 

ish    Schools   and  Families,  tr.   from  j    26-28.     i  Cor.  xv.  49. 

German  by  C.  Kleeberg.  4  jt  h^s  been  noted  that  pD  iSia, 

=  In   Isaiah,  xxvi.  9,  we  may  say 

that   the    Ego  V.X:   is   distinguished  'P''''''  "^'^^^,"  is  used  in  the  ac- 


both  from  ' '  the  soul "  ^K'SJ  and  "  the 


count  of  the  Creation  only  of  plants 
and  beasts,  not  of  man. 
spirit"  ryVi,     Again,  in  Prov.  xxiii.         5  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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life  and  immortality  "  to  redeemed  man  through  His  in- 
carnate Son,  proclaimed  by  the  Gospel/  The  original 
term  for  "  immortality  "  in  this  second  text  suggests  that 
the  Gospel  discloses  a  remedy  for  that  corruption  which 
is  the  true  death  of  the  soul. 

The  early  church  set  its  face  resolutely  against  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the  soul,  which  had 
been  adopted  even  in  the  Jewish  schools  by  Philo,  and  in 
the  Talmud  and  Cabbala,  and  at  length  found  a  patron 
in  the  learned  Origen.  The  second  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople, A.D.  540,  declared:^  "The  church,  following 
God's  word,  affirms  that  the  soul  is  created  along  with  the 
body,  and  not  the  one  before  and  the  other  some  time 
after,  according  to  the  unsound  imagination  of  Origen." 
The  soul's  preexistence  would  not  only  be  at  variance 
with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of 
body  and  soul,  but  would  also  cast  doubt  on  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  body.  Another  very  interesting  question, 
however,  upon  which  Revelation  does  not  so  plainly  pro- 
nounce, is  whether  we  derive  our  souls  from  our  parents, 
even  as  we  derive  our  bodies — the  opinion  called  traduci- 
anism,  of  which  Tertullian  ^  was  a  leading  champion — or 
whether  the  soul  is  immediately  created  by  God,  at  the 
conception  of  each  human  being — the  opinion  known  as 
creationism,  of  which  S.  Jerome "»  was  the  most  distin- 
guished defender.  S.Augustine  is  said  to  have  shrunk 
from  the  traducian  hypothesis  on  account  of  its  material- 
ism, though  it  might  seem  to  have  offered  strong  support 
to  his  argument  against  Pelagius.     The  opposite  iiypothc- 

^  6  juoroi  exooy    aOavadiav. —  voj;5     qjpEvofiXdfSEiav.  —  Cone. 

I  S.  Tim.  vi.  16.       qxjozidavro'i  Si  Const.  Mansi.,  IX.,  p.  396. 

Zarfv  Hai  dq)Oafj(jiay  Sid  ruv  ev-  ^  Anima  velut  sarculus  quid.-iin  ex 

ayyEXiov     2  S.  Tim,  i.  10.  matrice  Adam  in  propaginem  deducta 

»7    InnXr/dia'  roli   Qsioii   kno-  .  .  .  cum  omni  sua  paratura  pullula- 

UEvr]  Xoyoti  q}d(jHEi  Tj)y   (pvxijv  bit,  tarn  intclleclu  quam   scnsu. — De 

6vySTjuiovf)yT)0i}y<.ti   raJ    6a)ftart  Anima,  Cli.  XIX. 

xai    ov    To    /tiy     npoTEfjuy,    to  <  Quotidic  Deusoperatur  aiiimas  ct 

Sk     vdrepoy,  >uxrd    rtjy  'ilpiys-  in  corpora  mittit  nasccntiuni. — .-IJv. 

Ruf.  Apol.,  XVI.,  1,3. 
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sis  has  since  generally  prevailed.  It  is  believed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  contrast  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,' 
drawn  between  "  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  "  (rz/s  aapnoi 
i)}xcov  TtaTspsi)  and  "  the  Father  of  spirits  "  {jtarijp  rwv 
Ttvevixaroov).  A  celebrated  verse  in  the  same  epistle 
shows  that  God's  Word  discriminates,  in  man's  inward 
nature,  between  that  essence  that  belongs  to  him  as  man, 
the  reason  that  knows  itself  and  can  choose  between  good 
and  evil,  and  the  lower  region,  that  shares  the  life  of  sense, 
appetite,  perception,  with  the  brutes,  though  the  union 
between  these  departments  be  as  intimate  as  that  which 
unites  the  joints  with  the  marrow.^  This  discrimination 
is  not  made  for  philosophical  analysis,  but  that  we  may 
realize  the  completeness  of  God's  saving  power,  which, 
according  to  S.  Paul's  prayer,  will  sanctify  "  the  whole 
body,  soul,  and  spirit." ^  The  Gospel  makes  us  realize  the 
unity  and  responsibility  of  man's  entire  nature,  vindicated 
finally  and  displayed  in  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of 
its  reunited  elements  in  the  I'f^e  to  come.'*  "  We  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that 
he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

Placed  by  this  fact,  the  moral  teachings  of  the  world, 
the  arguments  of  its  sages  for  immortality,  sink  into 
insignificance.  God's  Incarnate  Son,  who  endured  hu- 
man life  that  He  might  redeem  us,  will  finally  judge  us, 
and  has  set  to  the  truth  of  His  words  the  irrefragable 
seal  of  His  own  triumph  over  death.  Revelation,  there- 
fore, brings  to  the  truth  of  God's  existence,  and  to  the 
truth  of  man's  immortality,  the  twofold  confirmation  of 
external  evidence,  and  such  new  truth  as  dispels  the  most 

'  Heb.  xii.  9.     This  is  pronounced  *  6  XoyoZ  rov  &sov.  .  .  Seihvov- 

"a   classical  proof-text  of  creation-  /iCKo?    axpi   UEpiduov  ipvx>}i  rs 

ism  "  by  the  learned  Delitzsch,  a  Lu-  nai  itvevnaroi,   dpiicSy   re   nai 

ihers.n  wnter,  in  his  Bii/iscke  FsycAo-  hveXcSv.     Heb.  iv.  12. 

logic,  where  he  defends  traducianism.  3  oXuhXtjpov  vu.<3v  to  nvf.vua, 

Klee,  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  his  Z>^^-  ual  t)    ipvxj),    -holI    to    (?o5/<a.— i 

matik,  is  also  a  traducianist.  Thess.  v.  23. 

*  2  Cor.  V,  10. 
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trying  perplexities  in  which  natural  religion  leaves  them. 
What  this  world  can  say  of  God  to  one  seeking  Him  by 
its  aid  alone,  has  been  expressed  in  a  memorable  passage 
of  S.  Augustine's  Confessions  :'^  "I  asked  the  earth,  and 
it  said :  '  I  am  not  He ; '  and  all  that  is  upon  it  made  the 
same  confession.  I  asked  the  sea,  and  the  depths,  and 
the  creeping  things  that  have  life,  and  they  answered : 

*  We  are  not  thy  God  ;  look  thou  above  us.'  I  asked  the 
breezes  and  the  gales,  and  the  whole  air,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, said  to  me:  'Anaximenes  is  in  error;  I  am  not 
God.'     I  asked  the  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars: 

*  We,  too,*  said  they,  *  are  not  the  God  whom  thou  seek- 
est.'  And  I  said  to  all  the  creatures  that  surround  the 
doors  of  my  fleshly  senses  :  '  Ye  have  said  to  me  of  my 
God  that  ye  are  not  He;  tell  me  somewhat  of  Him.' 
And  with  a  great  voice  they  exclaimed:  *  He  made  us.'  " 
Following  the  spirit  of  this  passage  we  might  question 
man's  nature,  and  proceed  to  anatomize  his  body  and 
analyze  his  soul ;  to  investigate  his  history  and  aspira- 
tions, his  errors  and  his  triumphs;  and  thus  to  seek  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Is  this  being  different  or  the  same 
in  kind  with  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth  ?  Pursuing 
a  comparative  study  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  amid 
all  its  wonderful  and  varied  forms,  we  shall  without  doubt 
light  upon  many  startling  and  marvellous  analogies ;  still 
they  will  testify  with  one  voice,  Our  nature  and  destiny 
are  not  those  of  man.  We  labor  and  rest,  we  love  and 
hate,  we  arc  born  and  die  ;  but  we  know  neither  the  reason 
for  what  we  do,  nor  any  hope  or  aspiration  toward  a  world 
that  differs  from  this.  The  starry  heavens,  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  majestic  mountains,  the  restless  sea,  the  strange 
and  beautiful  vegetation  that  clothes  the  earth — all  speak 
of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty,  of  the  mj'stcry  of  life  ; 
but  they  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  peculiar  glory  that 
crowns  human  nature,  courage,  truth,  purity,  unselfish 
devotion  ;  which  counts  even  this  earthly  life  a  cheap  sac- 

■  X.  6.   Interrogavi   tcrram  cl  dixit  :  non  sum  ;  ct  quxcumque    in  e^dcm 
sunt  idem  confcssa  sunt. 
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rifice  in  behalf  of  the  soul's  integrity,  for  a  cause,  for  a 
friend,  for  God  ;  aspiring  thus  to  an  immortal  life,  whose 
very  breath  is  the  charity,  the  faith,  the  hope  that  look 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  earth.  Human  nature  pro- 
duced, here  and  there  in  every  land,  a  martyr  to  truth 
or  to  virtue;  but  a  Socrates  or  an  Epictetus  made  no 
impression  on  the  vicious  customs  or  false  religion  of 
their  native  lands.  But  Christianity  produced  a  Socrates 
and  an  Epictetus  in  every  country,  almost  in  every  con- 
gregation— if  we  judge  of  greatness  by  the  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  most  important  truths,  and  their  firm 
maintenance  in  the  face  of  tortures  and  death ;  and  the 
Christian  martyrs  died  not  in  vain.  The  Incarnate  Son 
of  God,  becoming  the  perfect  type  of  the  race  He  came 
to  redeem,  reflects  upon  His  earthly  brethren  something 
of  that  very  glory  for  which  He  receives  angelic  adora- 
tion :  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  ; 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows."  The  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  that  describes  His  advent  in  the  world  accu- 
rately describes  the  relation  of  revealed  to  natural  religion  : 
"  That  was  the  true  Light,  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not. 
He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not. 
But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
his  name." ' 

»  Heb,  i.  9.     S.  John,  i.  9-12. 
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THE    NATURE    OF    MAN:    UNFALLEN; 
FALLEN. 

When  we  study  any  object  in  nature — a  plant,  an  ani- 
mal, and,  more  especially,  any  variety  of  man, — we  do  not 
think  we  have  arrived  at  anything  like  complete  knowl- 
edge till  we  have  formed  some  idea  of  this  living  creature 
when  it  is  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  reached,  in  other  words, 
what  in  art  is  called  an  ideal,  according  to  which,  as  by 
a  standard,  we  judge  of  the  nearness  to  perfection,  or 
remoteness  from  it,  of  any  individual,  and  estimate  the 
measure  and  character  of  its  excellences  or  defects.  We 
are  now  about  to  subject  the  nature  of  man  to  such  an 
examination,  to  try  to  ascertain  what  is  its  essential 
excellence  when  it  is  perfect,  what  it  wants  when  it  falls 
short  of  this  perfection.  To  accomplish  this  arduous 
task  with  any  measure  of  success,  we  should  obtain  what- 
ever information  concerning  this  nature  can  be  procured 
from  observation,  experience,  or  history.  If  we  are  dis- 
couraged in  the  study  by  the  consciousness  of  personal 
faults  or  incapacity,  by  the  presumption  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  qualities  or  attainments  above  our  own  reach, 
let  us  take  heart  from  the  reflection  that  even  the  young 
and  innocent  arc  often  the  soundest  judges  of  character, 
and  that  the  subject  on  which  we  now  seek  to  form  cor- 
rect thoughts  is  one  in  which  we  share  by  identity  of 
being,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  it  is  likely  that  the 
most  important  knowledge  will  come  from  ourselves.' 

•  "  In   these   provinces  of   inquiry     mar  of  Assent,   Pt.    II.,  Ch.    X.    p. 
(mela[)hy.sics    and  clliics),  egotism   is     373.     Am.  Ed. 
true     modesty." — Newman's     Gram- 
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The  most  familiar  description  of  man  is  that  he  is  a 
being  composed  of  body  and  soul.  The  unity  of  this 
twofold  being  is,  without  doubt,  intended  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  use  language,  before  they  give 
themselves  up  to  analysis  and  system.  Man  is  one  being, 
though  his  soul  and  body  are  conceived  to  be  as  distinct 
as  his  breath  and  his  blood.  His  body  is  examined  ;  its 
bones  are  counted  ;  its  muscles,  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries 
traced  and  described  ;  its  flesh  weighed  ;  its  senses,  nour- 
ishment, diseases,  accurately  noted  and  discriminated, 
with  the  relations  of  subservience  and  control  of  the  parts 
to  one  another,  and  the  conception  of  them  as  a  whole, 
well  understood.  Yet  the  body  is  not  the  soul,  nor  yet 
is  it  the  distinctive  part  of  the  man.  That  which  charac- 
terizes man  as  man  is  his  peculiar  power  to  know,  to  feel, 
and  to  will.  Each  of  these  forms  of  the  soul's  activity, 
though  in  closest  union,  exhibits  a  peculiar  contrast  with 
the  essential  nature  of  the  body. 

Knowledge  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  has  several 
well-defined  degrees.  In  its  earliest  form  it  is  sensation. 
With  the  development  of  our  faculties  it  becomes  more 
distinctly  perception.  Memory  attends  every  act  of  in- 
telligence. Recollection  grows  with  attention  and  educa- 
tion. Imagination  shapes  the  inner  ideal  life.  Reasoning 
methodizes  and  attests  every  operation  of  the  cognitive 
faculty.  We  should  mark  that  if  there  is  anything  cer- 
tain in  human  knowledge  it  is  the  distinction  between  the 
being  or  agent  that  knows  and  the  thing  that  is  known. 
To  feel  this  distinction  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  sensa- 
tion, the  most  elementary  act  of  knowledge.  Conscious- 
ness, which  is  but  a  name  to  signify  the  mind's  knowledge 
of  itself  in  every  form  of  activity,  attests  at  the  very  out- 
set the  distinction  between  the  outer  world  and  the  per- 
ceiving mind,  the  self  and  the  not-self,  and  the  very  name 
Intellect — from  Icgo^  "  to  choose,"  and  inter,  "between," 
refers  to  this  discriminating  power.  The  existence  of  an 
external  world,  therefore,  and  of  a  perceiving  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  it,  is  not  a  hypothesis  to  account   for  a  fact, 
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but  the  primal  fact  itself,  without  which  every  act  of 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  every  hypothesis,  is  impossible. 
Knowledge,  moreover,  is  impossible,  unless  we  believe 
that  our  faculties,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  give 
us  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suspect 
our  faculties  and  then  seek  to  verify  them  :  because  we 
can  prove  them  only  by  themselves. 

A  single  illustration  will  help  us  more  vividly  to  realize 
what  is  knowledge.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  young 
child,  nursed  by  its  mother,  weaned,  and  then,  say  at 
the  age  of  five,  losing  the  mother  by  death.  The  child's 
first  knowledge  is  of  the  taste  of  its  food,  the  touch  and 
warmth  of  its  mother's  frame,  and  the  music  of  the  moth- 
er's voice.  These  are  elementary  sensations.  As  time 
goes  on,  sight  is  added  to  them.  Soon  the  child  can  per- 
ceive and  recognize  its  mother's  look  and  eye.  It  re- 
members and  recalls  its  mother's  tones  and  gestures.  If 
death  sever  the  tender  tie,  the  imagination,  even  of  a  child 
of  five,  can  form  many  a  pathetic  image  of  the  departed 
mother,  how  she  looked  when  she  did  this  or  that,  what 
she  may  be  now  doing,  and  the  like.  Finally,  with  rea- 
soning, often  very  keen  and  just,  the  youthful  mind  can 
recall  that  mother's  lessons  upon  common  as  well  as 
sacred  themes  ;  draw  inferences,  and  accept  conclusions 
upon  truth  and  upon  duty,  that  will  affect  the  whole  of 
life.  There  are  other  acts  of  the  soul  which  accompany 
all  these  stages  of  knowledge ;  but  I  desire  now  to  fix  at- 
tention upon  what  is  strictly  knowledge.  I  take  my  illus- 
tration  from  the  knowledge  of  a  child,  to  show  that  even 
in  this  elementary  stage  it  is  still  gcnerically  the  same 
as  that  which  in  adults  is  variously  described  as  sensation 
and  perception,  memory  and  recollection,  imagination  and 
reasoning.  What  the  child  learns  in  its  first  years,  while 
it  still  imperfectly  uses  language,  and  can  hardly  distin- 
guish between  a  verb  and  noun,  is  still  gcnerically  the 
same  knowledge  as  is  afterward  adorned  by  poetry,  and 
systematized  in  philosophy  and  reasoning.  Sensation 
makes  it  acquainted  with  hard  and  soft,  sweet   and  sour, 
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color  and  sound  ;  perception  with  the  qualities  of  all 
bodies.  Memory  keeps  what  it  knows;  recollection 
summons  it  up  at  will.  The  child  does  not  raise  the 
question  whether  the  tongue  perceives  what  is  sweet,  or 
the  tympamnn  knows  sound,  or  the  retma  caa  see,  or 
whether  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  tastes  and  hears  and 
sees.  Nor  does  the  child  ask  why  it  believes  in  the  truth- 
fulness of  its  own  memory.  We  make  bold  to  say  that  it 
knows  that  it  is  itself  that  tastes,  and  that  what  it  tastes 
is  not  itself;  and  it  believes  without  any  doubt  in  the 
truthfulness  of  its  memory  of  what  it  has  seen  and  heard. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  think,  moreover,  that  a  man  who 
gravely  questions  either  of  these  points,  has  exchanged  a 
child's  belief  for  worse  than  childish  doubt.  It  seems 
certain  also,  that  as  a  young  child  naturally  accepts  the 
thought  of  its  mother's  continued  existence,  even  after 
her  corporeal  frame  has  been  hidden  in  the  ground,  so  it 
readily  comes  to  look  upon  its  own  body  as  rather  the 
house  and  instrument  of  the  soul,  than  as  part  of  its  very 
self.  The  thought  exists  as  a  fact  among  adult  thinkers 
in  all  nations. 

Having,  then,  laid  as  the  foundation  of  knowledge  the 
Jiscrimination  of  ourselves  from  the  world  around  us,  the 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  the  correspond- 
ence to  fact  both  of  what  we  perceive  and  of  what  we 
remember  that  we  perceive,  the  mind  asserts  with  equal 
confidence  certain  truths  of  reason,  not  as  being  deduced 
from  any  premises  going  before,  or  as  being  proved  by 
anything  clearer  than  them,'  but  as  themselves  the  clear- 

'  "The  main  principles  of  reason  in  Metaph.,  pp.  270,  23].     In  every 

are  in  themselves  apjifirent.     For  to  kind  of  knowledge  some  such  grounds 

make  nothing  evident  of  itself  unto  there   are    as  that,  being    proposed, 

man's    understanding,   were    to  take  the    mind    doth    presently    embrace 

away  all  possibility  of  knowing  any-  them   as  free  from  all   possibility  of 

thing.      And    herein   that    of   Theo-  error,    clear    and    manifest    without 

phrastus  is  true  :   '  They  that  seek  a  proof." — WooV^x,  Eccles.  Polity,  Bk. 

reason  of  all  things,  do  utterly  over-  I.,   Ch.   VIII.,    5.     Cf.   Pascal's   De 

throw    reason'    \an(XVT(jov    ^tjto-  rEsp}it     G^otn/iriqui,    Penstfes,     p. 

TrrcS  \6yov  dvaipovdi  Xoyov,  359. 
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est  of  truths,  and  the  means  of  proof  for  all  other  truths. 
The  following  are  some  of  these  truths  of  the  reason  : 
For  every  existence,  material  or  spiritual,  fact  or  phenom- 
enon, there  must  be  a  Cause  ; '  yet  the  succession  of  causes 
cannot  be  infinite,  but  must  end  in  a  Cause  which  is  itself 
uncaused,  a  causa  caiisariun. 

Here  is  another  truth  of  the  reason  :  Wherever  there 
are  phenomena,  or  what  we  term  qualities,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a  S7ibstancc  in  Avhich  they 
inhere;  so  that  when  we  hear  in  natural  philosophy  of 
essential  or  of  accessary  properties,  we  inevitably  think 
of  a  material  substance ;  or  when  we  perceive  acts  of 
intelligence,  affection,  purpose,  we  are  constrained  to 
refer  them  to  a  person — that  is,  a  spiritual  substance. 

Reason  also  compels  us  to  think  that  every  material 
substance  exists  in  space,  to  which,  however,  we  can  give 
no  limit;  and  that  every  event,  every  change,  in  what- 
ever substance,  occurs  in  time ;  while  we  must  affirm  that 
the  uncreated  Cause  exists  in  eternity. 

Reason,  also,  looking  at  the  spiritual  substance,  of 
which  it  is  the  light  and  the  law,  affirms  that  the  will  of 
man  is  free;  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  capable 
of  being  rewarded  and  punished  with  justice. 

There  is  another  action  of  the  reason,  of  so  peculiar  a 
character  that  it  should  perhaps  have  a  distinct  name:  I 
mean  the  conscience,*  which  might  be  called  the  spiritual 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  speaking  of  a  thorouglily  had,  wilful 

extreme     sceptic's    denial    of    cause  evil-doer,  as  a  reason  for  his  abiding 

when    he  explains    it    as  "  conjunc-  evil-doing,  '  He    has   been  eaten  up 

tion"    or     "invariable    succession"  by   Ugovana.'     .      .      .     '  Ugovana,' 

merely(IIume),  cuts  up  by  the  root  the  I   inquired,  '  who  is  he?'     'Oh!'  it 

materialist's  argument   that  thought  was  answered,  '  Ugovana  is  the  bad 

and  mind  are  the  result  of  movements  viith  in  us,  and  Unembcza  is  \\\^ f^ood 

of  molecules  of  the   brain.     This  is  vian    in    us.'     I    found,   on    inquiry, 

confessed  by  Mill  {Logic,  Vol.    I.,  p.  that  the  Zulu  was  sp-aking,  not  of  a 

56.  7lh  Ed.),  Tyndall,  and  Maudsley.  good  and   evil  spirit,  but  that   Ugo- 

»  "  The   early    missionaries    found  v.ina   was    the   personification    of  an 

no   word   in    the   Zulu    language    for  evil  heart,  and  Unembcza  of  a  good 

'conscience.'      ...       I    oi)-icrvod  heart;     'for,'    said     my    informant, 

that    they    would    use   a    saying,    in  'every  man   has  two  hearts  in  him, 
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reason.  This  also  enounces  truths,  at  once  the  most 
clear  and  the  most  important,  because  the  most  practi- 
cal :  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions ; 
that  virtue  and  good  are  a  reality  for  man  ;  that  every 
conscious  and  responsible  being,  without  regard  to  nation, 
education,  prejudice,  recognizes  in  the  depths  of  his  con- 
science that  reason  ought  to  govern  passion  ;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  sworn  faith  ;  that  we  must  restore  a 
treasure  confided  to  us,  despite  the  most  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  interest.  The  truths  of  conscience  are  not  only, 
like  the  other  truths  of  reason,  the  clearest  in  their  nat- 
ure, and  therefore  not  properly  susceptible  of  proof,  since 
there  is  nothing  clearer  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
the  ground  of  proof  of  the  highest  truths,  and  such  as 
most  concern  us.  In  conscience  the  reason  commands 
the  will:  "Do  right;  shun  temptation."  Obedience  to 
these  commands  not  only  strengthens  the  character  in 
general,  but  in  particular  gives  clearness  and  confidence 
to  the  reason  itself.  The  very  etymology  of  conscience 
points  to  the  fact  that  in  this  power  the  soul  of  man 
recognizes  its  law-giver,  recognizes  him  as  a  Person;  as 
one,  moreover,  who  searches  the  depths  of  the  heart,  who 
loves  and  hates,  and  will  reward  and  punish.  Reason 
has  no  truth  of  greater  certainty  than  that  the  intelli- 
gence, feeling,  and  will  in  the  nature  of  man  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  intelligence,  feeling,  and  will,  however  exalted, 
in  the  maker  of  that  nature.     He  is,  therefore,  a  Person. 

one  urging  him  to  do  evil,  and  to  little,  tiny  voice — so  little  that  we 
leave  off  good — that  is  Ugovana ;  scarcely  hear  him  amid  the  noise 
the  other,  not  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  Ugovana  is  making — and  says:  "No, 
good — that  is  Unembeza.  Ugovana  no  !  do  not  that  wicked  thing.  You 
comes  to  us  with  a  big,  blustering,  know  it  is  wicked!  Do  it  not."  But 
but  lying  voice.  He  almost  fright-  we  usually  listen  to  the  more  noisy 
ens  us  into  doing  evil,  and  calls  us  importunity  of  Ugovana.'"  This  is 
fools  for  not  doing  what  we  wish  to  followed  by  the  anecdote  of  labisana 
do  and  our  hearts  tell  us  to  do,  and  and  the  four-pronged  fork. — Bishop 
asks  us  why  we  have  wishes  and  Callaway  in  Appendix  II.  to  Words- 
feelings  given  us,  if  not  to  gratify  wortli's  Bampton  Lectures  for  l88i, 
them  ?  But  just  as  we  are  about  to  pp.  354,  355. 
do  the  evil,  Unembeza  comes,  with  a 
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As  the  sciences,  viewed  abstractly,  as  metaphysics,  astron- 
omy, geology,  physiology,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  as  knowledge,  used  to  stimulate  or  soothe,  like 
poetry  or  rhetoric,  is  referred  to  the  feelings  ;  and  as 
whatever  addresses  choice,  or  is  designed  to  lead  us  to 
action,  like  oratory,  ethics,  history,  is  concerned  with  the 
will:  so  the  conscience  appears  to  witness  to  an  original 
supernatural  endowment  when  man  heard  directly  the 
voice  of  his  Maker  and  Ruler,  his  Father  and  Judge. 

If  the  fact  just  referred  to  be  admitted,'  and  its  conse- 
quences seriously  considered,  it  becomes  inevitable  that  a 
certain  weakness  and  disorder  should  result  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  soul's  activity — in  reasoning,  in  feeling,  in 
doing.  Let  us  examine  this  simply  as  a  hypothesis,  and 
observe  whether  the  facts  verify  it.  We  have  affirmed 
that  there  are  certain  truths  of  the  reason  so  clear  that 
they  cannot  be  proved,  because  there  is  nothing  clearer 
than  they ;  and  by  means  of  them  everything  else  must 
be  proved.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  mark  of  weakness,  not 
of  strength  or  acuteness,  to  seek  for  proofs  of  these  truths 
of  the  reason.  The  sceptical  subtleties  which  affect  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  an  external  world,  upon 
the  truth  of  our  faculties,  upon  our  certainty  of  cause  or 
substance,  should  be  regarded  by  healthy  minds  as  the 
paralysis,  rather  than  a  laudable  exertion,  of  the  intellect. 
Not  less  certain  is  it  that  the  irreligious  metaphysics 
which  affirm  that  we  cannot  know  God,  our  Maker  and 
Preserver,  because  we  cannot  think  of  Him  as  He  is,  that 
we  can  never  be  sure  even  that  He  exists,  because  \\c  is 
infinite  and  we  are  finite,  should  be  relegated  to  the 
domain  of  mental  pathology,  rather  than  seriously  argued 
as  a  becoming  and  profitable  intellectual  gymnastic.  It 
should  never  be  admitted  that  it  stands  in  need  of  proof 

•  "A  fall  of  some  sort  or  other —  intclligihle  ;    with   it,  every  phenom- 
the  creation,  as  it  were,  of  the  non-  enon     is    explicable.       The    mystery 
absolute — is  the  fundamental  postu-  itself  is  too  profound  for  human   in- 
late   of  the   moral    history  of  man.  sij^lu." — Coleridge,  sec  p.  214. 
Without  this  hypothesis,  man   is  uii- 
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that  the  order  in  the  world  is  the  work  of  mind.  It  is 
just  as  little  questionable'  that  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  of  justice  in  human  souls,  was  planted  there 
by  One  who  is  just,  and  who  commands  the  right  and 
forbids  the  wrong.  Something  like  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  beauty  and  superfluous  delight  that  wait  here 
upon  life  everywhere,  viz. :  that  they  come  from  One  who 
has  benevolence  and  feeling.  The  difficulties  which  inter- 
rupt the  sway  of  order  or  of  justice,  and  intercept  the 
purpose  of  benevolence,  are  not  disproofs  of  the  reality 
of  these  things  or  of  their  author,  but  simply  indications 
that  the  government  of  the  universe  is  too  vast  for  us  to 
judge  of  it  as  a  whole.  Our  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
this  humbling  thought,  and  our  readiness,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  throw  away  our  certainty  of  the  highest  truth, 
is  a  proof  not  of  mental  health,  but  of  disease  ;  not  of 
progress  toward  truth,  but  of  a  helpless  drifting  into  the 
twilight,  where  nothing  is  clear. 

This  conclusion,  then,  we  reach  simply  from  examining 
the  nature  and  attainments  of  the  intellect :  that  it  is 
fitted  by  nature  and  the  very  intention  of  its  structure  to 
seize  and  hold  securely  what  we  have  called  the  truths 
of  the  reason,  and  many  kindred  truths,  while  as  matter 
of  fact  it  is  found  often  to  seem  but  dimly  conscious  of 
them,  to  grasp  them  feebly;  and  even  as  a  sick  man 
wanders  in  thought,  confounding  dreams  with  realities, 
so  man's  intellect  is  found  confusing  primary  with  sec- 
ondary  truth,  axioms  with  corollaries,  vaguely  groping 
for  evidence  of  what  cannot  be  proved,  missing  in  con- 
sequence  the    most  important  verities,  through  lack  of 

*  Quidam  dormitantes,  ut  ita  di-  manifestum,  nullam  usquam  esse  jus- 
cam,  qui  neque  alto  somno  stultitix  titiam.  Non  intellexerunt  (ne  niulta 
sopiebantur,  nee  in  sapientise  lucem  commeniorem),  '  Quod  tibi  fieri  non 
poterant  evigilare,  putaverunt  nullam  vis,  alii  ne  feceiis,'  nullo  modo  posse 
esse  justiliam  per  se  ipsam,  sed  uni-  ulla  eorum  gentili  diversitati  variari. 
cuique  genti  consuetudinem  suam  Qua;  sentenlia  cum  referlur  ad  dilec- 
justam  videri ;  qu:e  cum  sit  diversa  tionem  Dei,  omnia  flagiiia  moriun- 
omnibus  gentibus,  debeat  autem  in-  tur  ;  cum  ad  proximi,  omnia  facinora. 
commutabilis   manere    justilia,    fieri  —S.  Aug., Z><f  Z?w/r.  C^m/.,  III.,  14,. 
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power  to  estimate  their  evidence,  A  fair  history  of  phi- 
losophy would  prove  to  be,  in  fact,  a  diagnosis  of  men- 
tal pathology.  Its  endless  questionings,  running  their 
weary  and  monotonous  round,  if  viewed  apart  from  the 
destiny  of  immortal  souls,  by  a  thoroughly  healthy  mind, 
would  awaken,  not  perplexity,  but  only  scorn  and  pity. 
Such  is  the  difference,  then,  between  the  intellect  in  an 
ideal  condition — or,  to  use  the  language  of  religion,  of  man 
unfallen — and  the  same  intellect  in  man  since  his  fall. 
It  is  manifest,  besides,  that  a  view  of  religion  mainly 
the  result  of  the  development  of  the  intellect,  like  that 
of  modern  civilization,  and  ignoring  the  conscience,  will  be 
so  partial  and  one-sided  as  to  deserve  to  be  pronounced 
false  ;  not  coming  so  near  the  truth,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
simpler  view  of  primitive  and  barbarous  tribes,  with  their 
vivid  sense  of  guilt,  the  need  of  expiation,  etc. 

If  we  look  at  that  province  of  the  soul's  energies  which 
we  have  called  the  feelings,  we  shall  reach  a  like  conclu- 
sion. It  should  never  be  forgotten,  when  we  speak  of 
different  departments  of  the  soul's  activity,  that  we  do 
not  mean  in  any  degree  to  disparage  its  unity.  It  is  the 
same  indivisible  spiritual  essence  which  knows,  and  feels, 
and  chooses.  We  distinguish  these  things,  not  to  divide 
them,  but  in  order  to  study  each  with  more  precision. 
Every  great  and  fruitful  truth  is,  and  should  be,  accompa- 
nied by  feeling,  and  lead  to  choice.  What  are  called  the 
fine  arts  are  in  a  peculiar  way  addressed  to  the  feelings. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  divorced  from  the  in- 
tellect, which  is,  in  fact,  to  degrade  them  ;  but  that  they 
exhibit  knowledge,  the  loftiest  thoughts,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  move  us,  to  excite  or  to  soothe,  to  mould  us  by  sym- 
pathy, to  give  us  pleasure.  One  of  these  arts  (sculpture) 
makes  use  of  form  merely  ;  another  adds  the  varied    play 

■  The  fall  of  man  is  acknowledged  that  he  is  by  nature  sinful  ;  and  the 

by    unbelieving  philosophers.       "In  sinful  nature  projiagating  itself,  there 

the  self-assertion  of  the   flesh  .igainst  arises      an     orii;innl     sinfulness." — 

the     spirit     I    recognize    sin  ;     and  Frauensliidt,    Kelii^ion.    dtr   Natur. 

since    man    is    by  nature    subject    to  p.  176. 
this  tyranny  of  the  flesh,   it    follows 
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of  color  ;  architecture,  when  a  fine  art,  subordinates  even 
necessity  ^nd  use  to  the  expression  of  beauty.  Music 
is  the  direct  utterance  of  pure  feeling.  When  listening 
to  the  voices  that  execute  the  melodies  of  Leo,  Durante, 
or  Pergolesi,  in  the  Vatican  during  Holy  Week,  the  souls 
of  the  hearers,  says  Cousin,  "  have  entered  heaven  for 
a  moment,  and  been  able  to  ascend  thither  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  country,  even  belief,  by  those  invisible 
and  mysterious  steps,  composed,  thus  to  speak,  of  all  the 
simple,  natural,  universal  sentiments  that  everywhere  on 
earth  draw  from  the  bosom  of  the  human  creature  a  sigh 
toward  another  world."  ' 

Rhetoric  presents  argument  with  the  charms  and  splen- 
dor of  figures  and  metaphor  and  pictured  expression  ; 
while  poetry  adds  to  language  the  subtle  force  of  the 
sister  art  of  music,  and  thus  attunes  with  a  new  power 
the  most  forceful,  varied,  and  delicate  instrument  by 
which  the  soul  can  be  moved  in  all  its  parts  and  depths, 
whether  of  intellect,  feeling,  or  will.  Poetry  may  be 
said  especially  to  address  the  feelings,  because  its  primary 
law  is  to  give  pleasure,  while  it  imparts  the  blossom  and 
fragrance  of  all  knowledge,  and  lends  significance  and 
attraction  to  all  science  that  is  real.  All  the  poetry  of 
the  world  that  has  the  breath  of  immortality  about  it 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  man  cannot  be  moved  to  his 
loftiest  efforts,  and  so  reach  the  perfection  of  his  nature, 
except  through  faith  and  religion,  the  sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, where  the  "law"  is  associated  inseparably  with  a 
Person,  the  acknowledgment  of  God,  the  maker  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Pantheism,  atheism,  sceptical  philosophy, 
have  never  inspired  true  poetry,  because  they  are  the 
paralysis  and  death  of  generous  emotion,  as  they  are 
the  negation  of  the  sound  and  healthful  thinking  native 
to  strong  and  unperverted  human  souls.  The  most  poet- 
ical parts  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  of  Lucretius  are 
not  philosophical  at  all,  but  simply  sensuous  pictures  of 

*  "  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good,"  Lect.  IX.,  pp.  172,  173. 
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nature,  or  the  passionate  revolt  against  certain  obnoxious 
restraints  of  religion. 

We  have  preferred  to  look  at  the  expressions  of  the 
soul's  energy  in  the  department  of  feeling  through  the 
characteristic  arts  and  the  forms  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
in  which  it  thus  utters  itself,  rather  than  through  any 
abstract  doctrine  concerning  this  expression,  because  the 
truth  thus  reached  seems  more  vivid  and  direct,  and  less 
open  to  prejudice,  and  because  whatever  abstract  princi- 
ples we  desire  to  establish  concerning  feeling  are  with 
most  propriety  directly  deduced  from  such  facts.  What, 
then,  do  wc  learn  concerning  the  nature  and  condition  of 
feeling  in  man,  when  ideally  perfect?  Feeling  is  not  a 
defect ;  it  is  not  a  weakness  ;  it  is  not  something  to  be 
discouraged,  far  less  extirpated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
true  part  of  the  rich  endowment  of  the  nature  of  man, 
giving  that  nature  both  strength  and  variety  ;  and  feeling 
cooperates  powerfully  and  effectively  with  the  loftiest 
and  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  reason  and  the 
will.  The  lesson  we  learn  from  the  fine  arts,  and  with 
most  emphasis  from  the  masterpieces  in  each  art,  is,  that 
feeling  is  most  effective  and  powerful  precisely  when  it  is 
subjected  to  rule  and  exactly  expresses  some  law.  Music 
is  sound  measured  by  time:  no  melody  however  simple, 
no  harmony  however  complicated,  can  escape  this  law. 
The  instinct  of  the  greatest  painters  teaches  them  in 
their  best  works — such  as  are  to  win  lasting  admiration 
— always  to  subordinate  what  is  lower  to  what  is  higher, 
color  to  truth  of  expression  or  exactness  in  drawing,  cun- 
ning to  innocence,  lust  to  purity,  the  trivial  and  humorous 
to  what  is  serious  and  religious.  The  orator,  even  when 
he  condescends  to  wrangle  against  an  adverse  cause,  gives 
to  his  indignation  a  regulated  expression,  and  in  the  ut- 
most tension  of  passion  is  careful  to  preserve  self-control 
and  something  of  dignity.  For  passion  ceases  to  be 
strength  precisely  when  feeling  escapes  control;  and,  as 
etymology  shows  us,  the  true  man  sujfcrs  constraint,  in- 
stead of  putting  forth  energy.     The  poet,  by  adding  to 
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language  the  charm  of  music,  cannot  only  lend  interest 
to  common  things,  and  fix  in  the  memory  trivial  details, 
but  can  enable  us  to  contemplate  extremities  of  effort 
and  of  suffering  too  harrowing  for  mortal  endurance  in 
unadorned  prose.  And  why  ?  Because,  no  doubt,  feel- 
ing thus  expressed — that  is,  under  measure  and  law — 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
eternal,  and  points  to  the  strength  that  triumphs  in 
heroes  and  saints.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  literature, 
and  especially  among  the  poets,  that  the  perfection  of 
love  consists  in  self-abandonment,  without  calculation  or 
restraint.  This,  which  sounds  like  extravagance  in  any 
inferior  application,  is,  in  fact,  the  sober  truth  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  We  are  bidden  love  God  simply 
v/ithout  limit :  that  love  is  the  very  life  of  faith,  tlie  sub- 
stance of  our  hope.     Therefore,  we  must  be, 

"  All  made  of  faith  and  service, 
All  made  of  passion. 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance." 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  the  study  of  the  department  of 
the  feelings  in  man's  nature  teaches  us  in  reference  to  his 
ideal  perfection  and  his  present  condition:  it  is  plain  that 
only  in  union  with  God,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  all  his 
love  and  can  satisfy  it,  can  man  secure  the  perfection  and 
bli«s  for  which  he  was  made.  It  is  equally  plain  that  he 
is  now  deprived  of  this  union,  whether  we  say,  as  religion 
teaches,  that  he  has  fallen  from  what  he  once  enjoyed,  or 
has  not  yet  attained  that  natural  perfection  of  which  he  is 
dimly  conscious,  and  toward  which  all  that  is  best  in  him 
ever  strives.  To  the  natural  man  it  should  be  the  mark 
of  truth  in  any  religion  that  bids  him  love  God  and  hate 
himself.  To  perceive  and  acknowledge  his  misery  is 
man's  first  step  in  turning  toward  his  true  help. 

'"  I. a  vraie  religion  doit  avoir  pour  ordonne  ;  la  notre  I'a  fait.   .   .   Nulle 

marque  d'obliger  a  aimer  son  Dieu.  autre  religion  n 'a  propose  de  se  hair." 

Cela  est  bien  juste.     Et    cependant  — Pascal,  Pense'es,  Art.  HI.,  I,  v. 
aucunc    autre    que    la  notre    ne    i'a 
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The  mention  of  this  turning  naturally  directs  our 
thoughts  to  the  third  department  of  the  spirit's  energies, 
namely,  the  will.  The  action  of  the  will  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  of  man.  A 
celebrated  modern  definition  of  character  is  that  it  is  "a 
completely  formed  will."  '  "  Choice,"  or  "  deliberate  pref- 
erence," Aristotle  says,  "appears  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  virtue,  and  even  more  than  actions  to  be 
a  test  of  character."*  The  consciousness  of  one's  will, 
the  power  to  choose,  is  an  immediate,  primitive  intuition, 
the  inseparable  attendant  and  witness  of  personality,  the 
very  fact  which  makes  us  responsible  beings.  Though 
most  intimately  associated  with  reason  and  feeling,  the 
will  is  perfectly  separable  in  thought  from  either.  We 
can  choose  after  deliberation,  or  even  before  it ;  we  can 
choose  with  desire,  or  without  it,  or  even  against  it.' 
Again,  in  the  will  it  is  probable  is  the  origin  of  the  ideas 
of  power  and  cause,  the  basis  of  all  science.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  law  most  typical  of  science  in  its  triumphs, 
the  law  which  is  still  the  glory  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
sciences  :  I  mean  the  law  of  gravitation.  What  says  the 
discoverer  and  formulator  of  this  law,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, concerning  it?  "It  is  inconceivable,"  says  Newton, 
"  that  inanimate,  brute  matter  should,  without  the  medi- 
ation of  something  else  which  is  not  material,  operate 
upon  and  affect  other  matter  without  material  contact. 
That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to 
matter,  so  that  one  body  may  act  on  another  at  a  distance, 
through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  anything 
else  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be 
conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to   me  so  great  an  ab- 

»  "  Ein  Cliarakter   ist  ein  vollkom-      3  Man   will    not   follow   where  a  nile   is 

shown. 


men  gebildelc  Wille." — Novalis,  II., 
284. 


But  loves  to  t.ikc  a  mcthtxl  of  his  own  ; 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and 


» npoaipfuii    .    .    .    oiHttora-  skill, 

TOV    ydp     eiyiM    SoxfT  Tfj    ixpe-         This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will. 
Ttj,  Hixi  ,ux\Xi>y    Td  j,riJ,  xfuvuy  Crabbc,  Tale  I  ,  Th^  Vu^i  Orates. 

11  too 

'here 

Rard. 


T(^y   nnditajy.—Et/iu.  Nic,  III.,  ^11  too  late  comes  counsel  10  be  heard. 

Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  re- 


Shakespeare's  Kick.  II. 
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surdity  that  I  believe  no  one  who  in  philosophical  matters 
has  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fall  into  it."* 
Sir  John  Herschell  plainly  expresses  the  conclusion  to 
which  Newton's  words  point.  "  It  is  but  reasonable,"  he 
says,  "  to  regard  gravity  as  the  present  effort  of  a  will,"* 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  conclusion  of  Leibnitz  :  "  The 
laws  of  motion  are  an  effect  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of 
God.  Hence  these  laws  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  and  free  Being."  If  any  one 
should  ask  in  surprise  :  Why,  then,  do  not  all  men  of  science, 
without  exception,  draw  the  conclusion  so  clear  to  New- 
ton, Herschell, and  Leibnitz?  (since  these  men  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  surpassed,  in 
strength  of  intellect  or  in  clearness  of  scientific  apprehen- 
sion.) The  only  answer  is  that  other  men  have  not 
drawn  the  same  conclusion  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  draw  it ;  they  had  not  the  tvill  to 
do  it.  To  prove  this,  it  is  enough  to  quote  John  Stuart 
Mill's  comment  on  these  words  of  Newton  ;  he  simply 
retorts  them  upon  the  great  philosopher,  and  says  that 
they  mark  the  want  of  "  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking 
in  Newton  himself."*  It  is,  of  course,  as  easy  for  an 
atheist  to  believe  that  Newton  was  an  idiot  as  that  the 
world  is  without  an  intelligent  Creator. 

We  shall  be  compelled,  I  think,  here  to  admit  a  conclu- 
sion which  I  imagine  will  seem  surprising  to  many  minds, 
viz.,  that  even  the  truths  most  plainly  deduced  by  the 
reason,  and  the  clearest  inductions  of  science,  depend 
finally,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  upon  our  wills.  We 
may,  in  other  words,  refuse  to  see  these  truths,  or  to 
admit  these  inductions,  if  we  choose.  The  numerous 
questioners  all  around  us,  of  the  most  elementary  truths, 
prove  this  sufficiently  as  a  matter  of  fact.     But  the  point 

'  Playfair's    Dissertation     on    the  suit  of  a  consciousness  or  will   exist- 

Progress  of  Math,  and  Phys.    Set-  ing  somewhere." 

ence.  3  Pheodic^e,  P.  II.,  §  345. 

2  Outlines  of  Astronomy, Y\{\\iY.^.,  ^  Logic,  Bk.  V.,  Ch.    III.,  p.  461. 

p.  291  ;  "  the  direct  or  indirect  re-  Am.  Ed. 
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has  been  of  late  articulately  admitted  by  a  distinguished 
writer  upon  science.  "  Pure  scientific  thought,"  says 
Joseph  John  Murphy,  "  perfectly  differentiated  from  feel- 
ing, needs  the  action  of  will  to  make  it  work."  ' 

The  numerous   facts  which   exemplify  this  statement 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  properly  as  additions  to  knowl- 
edge, but  rather  as  pathological  cases,  indications  of  our 
impotency  to  grasp  knowledge.     But  the  denial  of  scien- 
tific truth  is  not  the  worst  form  of  the  disease.     He  who 
can  deny  the  existence  of  cause,  dispute  design,  confound 
subject  and  object,  can  also  question  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  cast  off  duty,  resolve  conscience 
into  habit  and  tradition.     It  is  true  that  the  sophist  ha- 
bitually shrinks  from  this  categorical  repudiation  of  duty 
and  right  and  the  commands  of  conscience,  with  more 
sensitiveness  than  he  betrays  toward  the  sophisms  of  the 
intellect,  because  he  shuns  the  indignant  rebuke  of  plain 
and  honest  minds  that  do  not  enter  into  verbal  refine- 
ments.    He  shelters  his  moral  baseness  under  discussions 
about  freedom  of  the  will,  necessity,   motives,  environ- 
ment, and  the  like.     But  the  will  is  free.     Of  this  we  are 
as  sure  as  that  we  exist  and  are  responsible.     "  Science 
has  not   succeeded    in  showing   that  human   will  comes, 
under  the  rule  of  the  uniformity  of  nature."'     It  is  in  fact 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  will  that  it  can  choose,  or  not 
choose,  or  refuse.     Real  compulsion  is  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  will.     This,  besides  being  a  truth  of 
the  consciousness,  and  therefore  such  as  every  man  can 
give  himself  better  evidence  of  than  any  other  can  give 
him,  is  also  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  every  imaginable 
kind  of  proof.     It  is  admitted  by  adversaries  who  theoret- 
ically deny  the   freedom  of  the  will,  as  the  great  English 
authority  upon  the  Evidences,  Bishop  Butler,  has  shown  ; 
for  while  they  deny  it   in   theory,  in   the  business  of  life 
they  act  as  if  the  will  were  free.     Human    laws  are  based 

'  Habit  and  Intelligence,  Vol.  II.,  '  Bp.  Temple   (of  Exeter  s  Bamp- 

Ch.  XXXIV.,    pp.  83,  84.      Macm.,     ton  Lectures,  L.  VII.,  p.  2l8. 
Lond.  1869. 
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upon  this  great  fact,  which  h'es  at  the  foundation  of 
every  form  of  the  State.  In  the  well-known  distinction 
between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments, 
the  executive  represents  the  will.  No  laws  profess  to 
punish  or  reward  an  action  which  is  not  free.  "  Wills," 
in  the  legal  sense,  are  not  valid,  and  the  State  refuses  to 
execute  them,  unless  they  are  made  without  constraint, 
and  while  the  faculties  are  still  sound  and  firm  enough  to 
insure  responsibility.  The  institution  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  society,  marriage,  is  valid  under  the  sanction 
of  no  rite,  civil  or  religious,  except  through  the  consent 
of  wills.  Such  evidence  of  this  great  truth  from  the  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  reason  of  men  of  affairs  can 
never  be  shaken  or  brought  into  real  uncertainty  by  the 
abstractions  of  sophists  or  metaphysicians. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  all  men,  or  of  man- 
kind, is  greater  than  the  wisdom  of  any  one  man.  We 
can  then  see  how  the  ideal  man  is  a  reflection  of  society. 
The  abstract  truths,  therefore,  which  have  a  witness  in  all 
language,  the  elementary  duties  which  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  laws,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  questioned  as  if  they  were  obscure  or  really 
doubtful.  A  healthful  mind  may,  indeed,  contemplate  and 
unravel  the  perplexities  of  casuistry  as  an  educational  ex- 
ercise or  for  the  comfort  of  some  diseased  soul,  but  never 
precisely  with  relish  or  as  if  really  at  a  loss  for  the  true 
answer.  It  is  precisely  because  the  will  is  shrinking  from 
the  rule  of  strict  duty  that  the  intellect  pleads  obscurity 
or  difficulty  in  drawing  the  abstract  lines  between  right 
and  wrong.  Burke's  golden  words  on  this  subject  are  de- 
serving of  being  often  recalled  to  mind.  "  It  is  not  right 
to  turn  our  duties  into  doubts.  They  are  imposed  to 
govern  our  conduct,  not  to  exercise  our  ingenuity;  and, 
therefore,  our  opinions  about  them  ought  not  to  be  in 
a  state  of  fluctuation,  but  steady,  sure,  and  resolved." 
*'  Every  duty,"  says  Burke,  "  is  a  limitation  of  some  power. 
.  .  .  Duties  are  not  voluntary.  Duty  and  will  are  even 
contradictory  terms.    .    .    .    Neither  the  few  nor  the  many 
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have  a  right  to  act  merely  by  their  will  in  any  matter 
connected  with  duty,  trust,  engagement  or  obligation."  ' 
The  true  rule,  then,  for  the  typical  man  is  expressed  in 
the  words  which  a  great  artist  at  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages  took  for  his  life's  motto:  "Make  duty  the  choice 
of  thy  will."^ 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  results  of  our  studies  of  the 
reason,  the  feelings,  and  the  will :  The  perfection  of  the 
reason  lies  in  holding  firmly  and  steadily  the  truths  which 
are  intuitive,  in  perceiving  clearly  what  admits  of  proof 
and  what  is  the  basis  of  every  proof,  in  always  refusing 
to  treat  original  truths  as  if  derivative,  or  truths  of  infer- 
ence as  if  original,  or  the  results  of  induction  as  if  neces- 
sary and  universal.  The  perfection  of  feeling  lies  in  being 
quick  and  sensitive  to  every  impression,  external  and  in- 
ternal— thebeauty  of  the  world,  the  delights  of  society,  the 
claims  of  duty,  the  finer  appeals  to  charity,  pity,  chivalry, 
honor:  and  yet,  while  recognizing  the  power  of  every 
appeal,  to  sense  or  to  spirit,  to  be  able  to  put  a  control 
upon  all,  so  that  in  the  very  height  and  whirlwind  of 
passion  no  being  shall  lose  the  rule  over  himself,  but  that 
every  feeling,  however  powerful  or  however  subtle,  shall 
have  its  most  suitable  and  moving  expression  according 
to  some  order  or  measure.  The  perfection  of  the  will, 
lastly,  lies  in  giving  fixedness  and  promptness  to  the 
truths  of  the  reason,  and  the  right  impulses  of  feeling, 
whose  very  perfections  we  cannot  describe  without  refer- 
ring to  the  action  of  the  will.  This  is  because,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  will  seems  to  reside  our  very  personality,  not 
that  alone  which  makes  us  individuals,  but  the  very  fact 
of  our  enduring  and  responsible  life.  To  give  up  reason 
is  folly,  to  give  way  to  passion  is  brutish,  but  to  surrender 
our  wills  is  to  surrender  our  very  selves.  Carried  out  in 
the  strictness  of  truth,  a  crushed  will  is  nothing  less  than 
personal  annihilation.  This  is,  therefore,  a  literal  impos- 
sibility so  long  as  the  spiritual  being  survives.     The  law- 

"  Burke's  IVar/ks,  Vol.    III.,   3S9-        •  "  Vogliscmprc  chcl  chc  tu  dcbbi." 
39' 1  394-  — Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
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yers  have  a  maxim  that  "  the  will  compelled  Is  yet  the 
will."  Every  degree  of  weakness  may  be  imagined  com- 
patible with  life;  but  the  compulsion  which  does  not  kill 
also,  does  not  destroy  responsibility.  Hence,  force  applied 
to  the  will  is  used  in  language  to  express  every  degree  of 
degradation  or  of  exaltation.  Intellectual  error,  however 
stupid  or  irrational,  is  pardonable  if  produced  through 
lack  of  cultivation,  by  evil  surroundings,  by  the  force  of 
examples;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  degradation  about  the 
sophisms  of  the  reason,  when  they  are  paraded  with 
deliberate  relish,  to  confound  the  simple,  to  shock  the  re- 
ligious, to  deprave  or  confuse  the  sanctities  of  right  and 
wrong.  So,  again,  the  untrained  victim  of  passion,  the 
coarse,  the  unreflective,  the  unwary,  are  very  different 
from  him  who  makes  the  gratification  of  passion  or  appe- 
tite the  object  of  deliberate  planning  or  scheming;  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  latter  puts  his  will  into  his  excesses. 
It  is  instructive,  however,  to  note  that,  in  the  eye  of  re- 
ligion, one  who  puts  neither  heart  nor  will  into  the  good 
or  the  ill  that  he  does,  who  is  lukewarm  alike  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  the  devil,  is  more  abominable  than 
even  the  energetic  transgressor.  The  poison  that  para- 
lyzes the  will  may  be  more  fatal  than  the  poison  which 
drives  it  to  frenzy.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  any 
abstract  doctrine  of  reason,  maintained  with  any  consis- 
tency or  firmness,  above  all  upheld  against  opposition  or 
at  some  self-sacrifice,  will  obtain  respect  from  this  very 
infusion  of  will.  And  how  exalted  become  the  affections, 
even  when  slight  in  character  or  unworthily  placed,  when 
they  are  quietly  cherished  through  lapse  of  time,  or  amid 
perils,  threatening,  and  death. 

What  is  it,  then,  we  ask  finally,  that  can  win  the  will 
of  man?  Let  us  understand  the  importance  of  this 
question.  Knowledge  or  reasoning  cannot  win  the 
will  ;  no  abstract  philosophy  nor  doctrine,  enforced  by 
whatever  charm  of  eloquence.  The  will  can  receive,  or 
reject,  or  make  reasons  for  itself,  without  giving  account. 
The  will  may  be    assaulted   or  bribed,   through   passion 
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or  desire,  but  never  really  won.  Neither  pagan  wisdom 
nor  the  Muhammedan's  paradise  of  sense  can  ever  sat- 
isfy the  soul  of  man.  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  reason 
and  feeling  are  each  addressed  by  what  is  proper  to  their 
nature,  so  the  will  must  have  its  own  fitting  address. 
The  will,  then,  we  affirm,  can  be  won  only  by  another 
will  speaking  directly  to  it.  Under  the  wide  heaven, 
upon  the  whole  earth,  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  thor- 
oughly master  the  immortal  spirit  that  is  in  man  but 
another  Spirit  whose  image  it  is.  This  is  the  power  that 
can  humble  the  haughtiness  of  the  proud,  and  lift  up  the 
lowly  from  his  despair.  The  original  sin  of  man,  without 
doubt,  lay  in  his  will :  for  that  sin  was  pride.  He  sep- 
arated himself  from  his  Maker:  he  would  be  a  god  unto 
himself.  He  lifted  his  impious  hand  with  impotent 
malice  against  the  Author  alike  of  his  being  and  his  hap- 
piness. No  wise  reasons,  no  promise  of  delight  can  show 
the  soul  its  folly,  or  beguile  it  from  its  ruin.  When  the 
Almighty  therefore  determined  to  save  His  creature,  the 
child  formed  in  His  own  image.  He  sent  unto  him  finally 
an  appeal  more  effective  than  wisdom  or  promise  or 
threat :  He  sent  to  man  His  Incarnate  Son,  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  bearing  the  burdens  and  trials  of  this  earthly 
life.  He  spake  directly  to  man,  in  whose  voice  were  not 
only  wisdom  and  power,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
the  infinitude  of  power,  but  the  accents  of  kindness,  of 
good-will,  of  love.  Here  alone  is  He  who  can  both  win 
and  keep  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  Here  is  something 
which  every  soul,  of  every  condition,  young  and  old,  pure 
or  fallen,  wise  and  simple,  can  understand,  can  feci,  can 
grasp.  The  youngest  child  looks  up  in  its  mother's  face, 
and  reads  the  character  that  speaks  to  it  there.  Char- 
acter is  a  lesson,  a  message,  which  every  variety  of  man, 
cultivated  or  barbarous,  can  read  without  instruction  and 
understand  without  knowledge.  In  the  face  of  its  Sav- 
iour and  Redeemer  every  soul  can  read  the  message  of 
pardon,  and  the  ground  of  its  hope  of  salvation.  "  He 
guides  us,"    as  Holy  Scripture  speaks,  "  with   His  eye." 
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He  has  ordained,  it  is  true,  a  kingdom  of  souls,  like  our- 
selves, for  the  education  and  perfection  of  our  recovered 
life.  But  all  the  way,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
that  recovery,  the  brightness  of  that  face  is  the  source, 
the  strength,  the  life  of  our  souls.  It  turns  the  very 
bitterness  of  our  sins  and  of  our  despair  into  a  healing 
medicine.  Our  Lord  can  restore  us  as  He  restored  His 
great  apostle  by  a  look.  "  What  is  virtue,"  asks  Hooker, 
'*  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a  wound  ?  Yet  we  have  so 
often  deeply  wounded  ourselves  with  medicine,  that  God 
hath  been  fain  to  make  wounds  medicinal.  .  .  .  Ask 
the  very  soul  of  Peter,  and  it  shall  undoubtedly  make  you 
this  answer:  My  eager  protestations,  made  in  the  glory  of 
my  spiritual  strength,  I  am  ashamed  of.  But  my  shame, 
and  the  tears  with  which  my  presumption  and  my  weak- 
ness were  bewailed,  recur  in  the  songs  of  my  thanksgiving. 
My  strength  hath  been  my  ruin,  my  fall  hath  proved  my 
stay." 


LECTURE  IV. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

The  object  of  this  lecture  is  neither  to  attempt  to  give 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament — which 
would  be  quite  impossible  in  one  lecture,  or  in  many — nor 
even  to  pronounce  an  edifying  discourse,  taking  the  Old 
Testament  for  a  text ;  for  the  subject  is  too  great.  My 
object  is  to  weigh  certain  leading  characteristics  of  this 
first  part  of  the  Bible,  such  matters  as  would  first  arrest 
the  attention,  awaken  the  interest,  secure  the  conviction 
of  a  thoughtful  mind  looking  for  the  evidence  of  a  super- 
natural Revelation  from  Almighty  God.  Before  begin- 
ning, I  would  like  to  make  two  remarks:  one  upon  the 
subject,  the  other  upon  the  inquirer.  I  direct  my  atten- 
tion now  chiefly  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  merely  because 
this  is  viewed  with  more  convenience  first  by  itself,  nor  as 
forgetting  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  really  a  unit — the  New,  as  S.  Augustine  said- 
being  latent  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  revealed  in  the  New 
— but  because  there  have  been  two  distinct  Revelations, 
the  first  preparatory  to  the  second.  I  remaik,  next,  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  inquirer  to  whom  this  evi- 
dence is  now  to  be  offered,  that  a  certain  preparation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  ajjpreciatcd  or  even  un- 
derstood. Aristotle,  you  may  remember,  said  :  "  He,  in 
each  subject-matter,  is  a  judge  who  is  well  educated  in 
that  subject-matter,  and  he  is  in  an  absolute  sense  a  judge 
who  is  in  all  of  them  well  educated."  "A  well-educated 
man  will  expect  exactness  in  every  class  of  subjects,  ac- 
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cording  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits ;  for  it  is  much 
the  same  mistake  to  put  up  with  a  mathematician  using 
probabilities,  and  to  require  demonstration  of  an  orator."' 
These  words  of  the  wise  heathen,  after  all,  suggest  the 
same  lesson  as  our  Lord  prefixed  to  His  teaching:  "He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  "  He  that  is  of 
God,  heareth  God's  words."  ^  I  do  not  now  stipulate  for 
mental  cultivation  or  learning,  for  knowledge  of  history 
or  of  language  ;  but  for  a  candid  mind,  for  such  virtues 
as  natural  religion  has  everywhere  taught  men,  a  hatred 
of  impurity,  falsehood,  cruelty;  some  humility  arising 
from  a  sense  of  sin  ;  a  willingness  and  even  an  expectation 
to  hear  that  God  has  spoken  to  His  creatures.  Without 
some  such  preparation  the  evidence  for  religion  will  be 
as  sounds  to  the  deaf,  or  as  colors  to  the  blind.  Neither 
the  evidence  now  to  be  given,  nor  any  part  of  religious 
evidence,  however  splendid  and  convincing,  is  of  the 
nature  of  resistless  demonstration,  compelling  the  assent 
of  unwilling  or  disobedient  minds. 

The  English  Bible  contains  66  books — 39  of  the  Old 
and  27  of  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  here  reckon 
the  14  books  of  the  Apocrypha  mentioned  in  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  English  and  American  church,  all  of  which, 
save  three,3  are  placed  among  the  Canonical  Books  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  not  by  its  great  doctor  and 
author  of  the  Vulgate,''  S.  Jerome.  Fixing  our  thoughts 
upon  the  39  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  first  impres- 
sion that  occurs  to  the  mind,  upon  the  most  general 
consideration,  is  of  their  very  miscellaneous  character, 
that  they  are  rather  a  collection  of  different  books,  than 
in  any  sense  One  Book.  The  Jews  characterized  their 
Scriptures,  the  same  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  as 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Sacred  Writings — mean- 

*  Nicomachean  Ethics.  old  Italic  Psalter  corrected  by  S. 
'  S.  Matt.  xi.  15.  Jerome  ;  and  the  Apocryphal  books 
^  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  the     of  Baruch,    Ecclesiasticus,  Wisdom, 

Third  and  Fourth  Books  of  Esdras.        and  the  two  of  Maccabees,  which  are 

*  Except  the  Psalms,  which  is  the     retained  from  the  old  Latin  version. 
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ing  by  the  Law  the  five  books  of  Moses  ;  by  the  Prophets, 
first  the  Elder  Prophets,  who  wrote  the  six  books  en- 
titled Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  and  next  the 
fifteen  Later  Prophets,  including  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  beginning  with 
Hosea  and  ending  with  Malachi ;  and  finally,  under  the 
general  term  Sacred  Writings,  including  the  thirteen, 
the  Psalms  (which  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
division).  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the 
two  Books  of  Chronicles. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail  not  only  to  remind  you 
of  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  to  call  up  before  your  minds  some  of  the 
very  elements  of  this  variety : — that  you  have  here  a  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  rise  of  the 
tribes  and  kingdoms  of  men,  and  especially  of  that  chosen 
people  and  kingdom  intrusted  with  Revelation  ;  the  first 
Covenant ;  that  family  of  man  through  whom  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God  was  to  be  born;  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  theocracy,  its  schisms,  its  judges,  its 
two  lines  of  kings,  its  prophets,  its  great  men,  its  private 
heroes,  its  typical  saints  ;  the  most  marvellous  of  earthly 
histories,  the  most  exalted  of  earthly  literatures,  legisla- 
tion, narrative,  the  lessons  of  homely  and  practical  wisdom, 
the  loftiest  strains  of  piety,  the  adumbration  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  its  teaching 
and  worship,  and  in  particular  the  miraculous  image  of 
Him  who  is  its  foundation  and  its  life  ;  and  along  with 
law,  with  annals,  with  ritual,  and  intermingled  with  their 
details,  humble  individual  histories,  the  sins  of  the  great, 
human  infirmities,  the  fortunes  of  an  empire  or  a  mighty 
city,  treated  in  their  great  outlines  or  with  homely 
minuteness; — every  part  of  these  compositions  flavored 
with  the  peculiar  characters  of  their  human  writers, 
prophet,  law-giver,  shepherd,  herdsman,  king,  priest,  poet, 
or  seer,  yet  rising  in  spiritual  insight  to  a  vision  of  the 
eternal  world,  and  describing  the  fortunes  and  experiences 
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of  men,  the  past  and  future  of  the  whole  earth,  not  only 
with  fidelity  to  facts,  but  with  a  dignity,  a  grandeur,  a 
poetic  splendor,  that  have  never  been  surpassed. 

No  thoughtful  observer,  however  briefly  he  may  con- 
sider the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  avoid  the 
impression,  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  the 
books,  their  matter,  their  treatment,  their  authors,  they 
are  still  in  substance  one  :  I  speak  not  now  of  the  unity  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  New,  which  will  appear  fur- 
ther on,  but  that  the  Old  has  a  completeness  and  oneness 
of  its  own,  as  much  as  if  every  part  had  the  same  Author 
(which  we  are  convinced  it  had),  and  subserved  a  single 
end.  The  unity  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  not  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
but  that  it  was  the  possession  of  that  one  marvellous 
people,  given  to  them  by  its  Author  as  the  repository 
among  men  of  His  Revelation,  the  charter  of  their  na- 
tional and  the  food  of  their  spiritual  life,  the  law  of  their 
worship,  the  record  of  the  judgments  and  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  them  and  visited  upon  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  than  for 
any  individual  to  suppose  he  understands  these  sacred 
writings  better  than  the  people  whose  possession  they 
were.  Yet  because  Christians  have  convicted  the  Jews 
of  one  great  perversion,  namely,  in  their  conception  of 
the  Messiah,  persons  have  assumed  without  grounds  that 
they  knew  better  than  the  Jews  the  authors  and  the  dates 
of  their  sacred  books.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the 
first  Christians  were  Jews,  and  that  the  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets  once  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
themselves.  Their  obdurate  blindness  respecting  the 
true  Messiah  is  itself  predicted  in  the  very  prophecies,  of 
the  letter  of  which  they  have  ever  proved  most  faithful 
custodians.  But  let  us  cast  aside  the  absurd  imagination 
that  pedantic  philologists,  or  so-called  theologians,  who 
do  not  believe  in  a  Kingdom  of  God,  can  give  us  any 
information  respecting  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
overthrow  the  tradition  on  any  such  point  of  the  nation 
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most  jealous  of  any  in  history  in  the  preservation  of  its 
records. 

To  examine  the  Old  Testament  is  to  examine  a  history 
that  can  be  tested  by  much  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world,  a  religion  whose  immediate  Divine  authorship  is 
best  established  by  direct  comparison  with  all  natural 
religion,  a  literature  immeasurably  above  every  other  in 
dignity  and  the  marks  of  genius,  a  succession  of  great 
men  comparable  to  the  first  in  any  land,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  grand  career,  shining,  memorable,  unique,  and 
as  little  obscure  in  its  evidence  and  results  as  anything 
that  has  ever  happened  in  the  world.  The  principles  of 
this  book  lie  at  the  base,  and  must  lie  at  the  base,  of  every 
real  system  of  morals,  legislation,  and  religion,  because 
they  are  founded  in  truth,  and  correspond  to  the  nature 
of  things  and  to  the  nature  of  man.  This  we  proceed  to 
make  good  by  considering,  in  a  general  way,  the  history, 
the  religion,  the  individual  men  and  women,  and  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  The  first  book,  the  Book  of  Generations,  Genesis, 
starts  off  with  the  origin  of  our  race  and  an  account  of 
the  leading  branches  that  have  peopled  the  world.  It 
tells  us  of  a  happy  beginning,  of  which  all  nations  have 
preserved  a  tradition,  a  simple,  impressive  narrative  of 
sin  and  resulting  misery,  and  the  reception  of  a  promise 
and  hope  of  recovery.  After  the  Flood  Noah's  sons 
receive  a  prophecy  foreshadowing  the  world's  future,  the 
religious  prerogatives  of  Shem,  the  temporal  dominion 
of  Japhet,  the  subjection  and  slavery  of  Ham.  The 
unity  of  the  account  and  the  credibility  of  the  details 
may  be  realized  by  remembering,  what  Pascal  '  notes, 
that  Shem  who  saw  Lamech,  who  saw  Adam,  lived  to  sec 
Abraham  who  saw  Jacob,  who  saw  those  who  saw  Moses, 
who  has  described  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge.  In  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  is  an  enumeration  of  seventy 
nations  according  to  the   Hebrew  expositors,'  or  of  sev- 

^  Penst'(s,\\.,    i8.  'Jonalhan,   Tar^um,Q\\.W\. 
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enty-two  according  to  the  Christian  Fathers.'  Only  two 
of  Japhet's  descendants  are  described,  Gomer  and  Javan  ; 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  especially  the  Canaanites,  are 
enumerated  more  particularly ;  but  the  whole  catalogue 
converges  toward  Abraham,  of  the  family  of  Shem,  and 
through  his  seed  to  Christ.  We  have  thus  suggested  to 
us  in  the  beginning  of  history — for  all  worldly  histories 
take  their  rise  here,  and  confirm  this  outline — how,  while 
the  worldly  dominions  are  recognized,  the  sacred  nar- 
rative is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  story  of  sin,  of  its 
punishment  and  of  its  Remedy. 

The  history  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  is  at  the 
same  time  the  longest,  the  most  memorable,  and  the  best 
preserved  historical  narrative  in  the  world.  Among  the 
confirmations  of  Scripture  history  dug  out  of  the  sand 
during  the  present  generation,  the  site  of  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  is  identified  beyond  all  doubt.'  The  Holy  Land  is 
filled  with  memorials  of  the  patriarch  and  his  posterity — 
from  the  day  when  on  Mt.  Moriah  he  exhibited  in  figure 
the  greatest  event  in  the  world's  history,  to  the  latest  visit 
of  a  Jew  to  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem — records  which  are  as 
enduring  as  its  rocks  and  mountains.  The  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  Canaan  are  confirmed  by  the 
most  exact  geographical  study  of  those  scenes.  So  the 
life  of  Joshua  and  the  various  sites  of  his  battles  show  "  a 
detailed  harmony  "  with  the  facts  of  geography,  enough  to 
prove  that  "  we  are  dealing  not  with  shadows,  but  with 
realities  of  flesh  and  blood."  ^  Not  upon  Gibeon  and  Aja- 
lon  '»  alone  was  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  made  bare.  The 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  have  confirmed  not 
merely  what  the  Scripture  history  says  of  Hagarites  or 
Hagarenes,  "  Queens  of  the  Arabs,"  Moabites  and  Amo- 
rites,  and  finally  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hittites,  but  also 

■  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  I.,  Epiph.  ^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
Haer.,  §  5,  39.     Cf.  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.     Vol.  I  , 

Dei,  XVI.,  3.  S.  Jerome  on  S.  Matt.  ^Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
xxvi.  pref.,  p.  xviii. 

*  Joshua,  X.  12-14. 
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the  fact '  that  the  king  of  Assyria  carried  Manasseh  to 
Babylon,  and  the  statements  in  Daniel  concerning  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  to  the  confusion  of  rationalists 
(like  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen)  who  had  quoted  Herodo- 
tus, Berosus,  etc.,  in  contradiction.  So  Bunsen  had  be- 
fore been  compelled  by  the  same  deciphered  inscriptions 
to  admit  the  statement  of  Scripture  about  an  Asiatic 
Kush.  Natural  history  *  has  lately  contributed  the  fact 
that  of  the  nine  animals  found  in  the  list  of  the  clean 
and  the  unclean  in  Deuteronomy  and  not  in  Leviticus,  six, 
viz.,  the  fallow  deer,  wild  goat,  pygarg,  wild  ox,  chamois, 
and  glede  (believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  babale,  ibex, 
oryx,  addax,  moufflon,  and  buzzard),  are  still  found  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  Eastern  plateau,  desert,  open  plains, 
or  bare  rocky  heights,  but  are  not  and  never  could  have 
been  inhabitants  of  the  hilly,  wooded,  and  cultivated 
western  Palestine.  Common  fairness,  also,  will  compel 
the  acknowledgment  that  profane  writers,^  like  Moses  of 
Chorene,  Procopius,  and  Suidas,  attest  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua.  What  Scripture  says  of  Sidon  is 
confirmed  by  Homer,  Strabo,  and  Justin  ;  and  Homer, 
Menander,  and  others  agree  in  the  descriptions  of  Phoe- 
nician habits.  The  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles  bear  the  marks  of  contemporary  records  and 
eye-witnesses.  David's  Psalms  are  a  commentary  on  the 
history.  His  Syrian  war  is  described  also  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  from  the  records  of  his  native  city.  The 
Phoenician  Jiistorians  Dius  and  Menander  prove  that 
Hiram  is  a  true  Phoenician  royal  name.  The  confirma- 
tions from  every  quarter,  old  and  new,  writings  and  in- 
scriptions, of  the  Scripture  picture  of  Solomon,  are 
innumerable/ 

'  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  *  Vi\\Qy  {^Evidences,  I't.  II.,  Ch.  \'I.) 

'  Canon    Tristram's    paper    before  has  collected   from  I.anlncr  some  of 

Church  Congress  at  Carlisle.  1884.  the    most    striking    coincidences  in 

'  Cf.  G.  Kawlinson's /Vd/////£»/«  Lfc-  matters  of  history  between  facts  mcn- 

tures  for  1859,  on    "  The    Historical  tioncd  "  in   the  New  Tcslamenr  and 

Evidences,"  etc.  in     foreign     and     independent     ac- 
counts." 
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The  great  outlines,  then,  first  of  universal  history  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  then  through  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  sketch  of  the  forming 
of  a  chosen  people  to  be  the  seed-plot  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  glimpses  here  and  there  of  the  great  world 
powers  ;  or,  to  specify  the  critical  events  and  periods  of 
the  sacred  community,  the  call  of  Abraham,  his  sojourn 
in  Canaan ;  the  fortunes  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  descent 
into  Egypt,  the  history  of  Joseph,  the  return  through  the 
wilderness  to  the  promised  land  under  Moses,  with  the 
giving  of  the  law ;  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  and  the  rule 
of  the  Judges;  the  kingdom  under  David  and  Solomon, 
the  schism  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
and  the  return — these  events  are  better  preserved  than 
any  other  past  events  in  the  world :  first,  by  the  valid  his- 
tory in  all  nations  ;  next,  by  specific  rites,  institutions  and 
express  commemorations  ;  third,  by  written  records  care- 
fully guarded.  The  traditions,  the  race  characteristics, 
the  languages,  confirm  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  disper- 
sion ;  the  rite  of  circumcision,  the  Paschal  celebration, 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  Sabbath,  the  Sabbatical 
year,  and  Jubilee,  preserved  each  its  distinct  memory. 
"Great  events  and  great  men,"  says  Guizot,  "  are  the 
fixed  points  and  the  peaks  of  history;  and  it  is  thence 
that  we  can  observe  it  in  its  totality,  and  follow  it  along 
its  highways." 

There  are  two  things  which  make  the  history  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viewed  simply  as  history,  peculiarly  sure  and 
credible,  (i)  First,  its  records  were  apparently  written 
to  be  recited  and  kept  with  a  peculiar  care.  The  Hebrew 
church  from  a  very  early  period,  especially  in  their  syna- 
gogue worship,  divided  "the  Law"  into  fifty-four  por- 
tions to  be  read  in  orderly  succession  on  each  occasion  of 
meeting,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  "  the  Proph- 
ets." Under  this  latter  name,  as  I  have  said,  the  histori- 
cal books  were  included.  (2)  Next,  while  recounting  the 
history  of  the   chosen  nation,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 

'  Popular  History  of  France,  pref.  to  Vol.  I.,  pp.  7,  8.     Tr.  by  R.  Black 
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inspired  historian  does  not  mistake  its  position  when 
compared  with  the  great  powers,  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  that  sway  in  turn  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  world.  They  have  a  greatness  of  their  own, 
material,  transitory  ;  each  discharging  a  function,  at  one 
time  persecuting,  again  protecting,  again  avenging,  and 
finally  propagating,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  even  in 
temporal  vitality  that  kingdom  outlasts  them  all,  and  goes 
forward  confident  in  its  mighty  destiny  to  absorb  into 
itself  whatever  is  worthy  to  endure. 

II.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  said  to 
find  its  key-note  in  its  opening  words,  the  first  verse  of 
the  first  book :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth."  The  universe  is  therefore  God's  still, 
whatever  has  happened  within  it.  It  is  His  by  creation, 
though  His  creature  man  has  turned  away  and  disowned 
his  Maker.  The  moral  world,  like  the  physical,  became 
"  without  form  and  void,"  with  darkness  brooding  over 
its  deep.  The  Revelation  that  was  sent  may  be  likened 
to  that  natural  light,  the  sublime  record  of  whose  creation 
so  moved  a  great  heathen  teacher:'  "And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light."  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
a  Revelation  of  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  amid  a 
rebellious  world,  unseen  and  dimly  felt  by  the  multitude, 
recognized  with  increasing  clearness  by  a  chosen  few,  who 
are  trained,  educated,  tried,  by  successive  disclosures  and 
experiences.  They  are  illuminated  by  the  tests  they 
successfully  endure,  taught  by  the  discipline  of  adversity 
and  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  is  part  of  the  Revelation  to  them. 
They  are  taught  also  by  the  direct  disclosure  of  facts 
and  doctrines,  hidden  from  the  natural  reason,  by  a  ritual 
worship,  and  by  prophecy.     In  the  narrative'  of  the  crca- 

'  Longinus.  that  long  procession  of  being  which, 

*  "  Never  yet  on  Egyptian   obelisk  starting  out  of  the  bl.ink  depths  of 

or  Assyrian  frieze — where  long  lines  the  bygone  eternity,  is  still  defiling 

of   figures   seem  stalking   across  the  across   the    stage,  and  of  which  we 

granite,  each  charged  with  symbol  and  ourselves  form  some  of  the    passing 

mystery — have  our  Layards  or  Raw-  figures." — Hugh    Miller's    Testimony 

linsons  seen  aught  so  extraordinary  as  of  the  Kocks,  Lect.  II.,  p.  136. 
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tion,  described  as  a  slow  and  solemn  march  proceeding 
through  great  periods  of  time,  God  is  proclaimed  as  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  as  pronouncing  it  all  "  very  good." 
We  may  believe  this  firmly  on  His  word,  though  we 
know  little  of  the  real  nature  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  save 
that  He  is  the  author  of  both ;  and  that  the  Almighty 
added  to  insensate  matter,  as  His  own  peculiar  gift,  life, 
which  no  material  thing  can  still  transmit  save  through 
a  living  organism ;  and  that  He  further  crowned  His 
highest  living  creature  here,  made  in  His  own  Image, 
with  knowledge  of  Himself  and  with  immortality.'  When 
that  creature  through  abuse  of  freedom  turned  from  the 
Source  of  felicity,  it  lost  the  heavenly  light,  and  groped 
in  the  darkness  of  mere  earthly  illumination.  Its  way 
back  to  its  true  home  must  then  be  won  by  Divine 
promises,  kindling  in  the  heart  of  faith  a  deathless  hope, 
and  faith,  and  love,  tested  through  the  journey  of  life  by 
a  humble  obedience. 

The  Old  Testament  as  certainly  as  the  New  reveals  a 
God  who  is  Almighty,  Omniscient,  spiritual,  just,  a  Father 
at  once  and  a  Judge,  long-suffering  and  merciful,  "  yet  by 
no  means  clearing  the  guilty."^  It  reveals  to  man,  as 
the  law  of  life  and  perfection,  the  golden  rule,  "  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  ^  no  less  plainly  than  the  command 
to  love  God  supremely — the  summary  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  We  find  there  many  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
much  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thrice  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  command  implied,  if  not  given,  "  Love  your 
enemies."*  The  Rabbi  Hillel  is  still  quoted  in  the  Jewish 
Catechism  as  saying,  "  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to 
you,  do  not  to  others  ;  upon  this  rests  the  whole  Thorah."  ^ 


'  Gen.  ii.  7.  See  an  exact  list  of  the  quotations  of 

'  Gen.  i.  i  ;  xvii.  I  ;  xviii.  25.    Ex.  the    Old  Testament    in   the  New  in 

vi.  2,  3   (cf.  Ex.  iii.  13-16.);  xx.  22,  Home's  Introduction,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  IV., 

23;  xxxiv.  6,  7.     Deut.  i.  31  ;  xxxii.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  293-314. 
ir,  12.    I  Chron.  xxix.  10.    Is.  Ixiii.         '  Talmud,  20  Sabbath,  F.  31.     Cf.. 

l6.  Tobit,  iv.  15,    Gibbon  says  he  found 

'  Lev.  xix.  iS.  the  precept  in  Isocrates. 

*  Ex.  xxiii.   4,  5  ;  xx.  22  ;    xxv.  2r. 
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The  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  as  did  all  the  heathen 
world,  sacrificed  their  own  children  to  their  cruel  gods. 
The  Almighty  once  put  His  own  worshipper,  the  man 
of  typical  faith  and  steadfastness,  to  this  fearful  test: 
"  Do  for  Me  what  all  men  do  for  their  gods :  offer  in 
sacrifice  thy  beloved  Isaac  "  !  That  faithful  heart  paused 
not  to  commune  with  itself;  it  lifted  amid  blinding  tears 
the  hand  for  the  cruel  blow.  But  an  angel  out  of  heaven 
stayed  the  stroke  ;  and  the  father's  heart  was  healed  with 
the  music  of  the  heavenly  words :  "  By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son : 
that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and 
as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore  ;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;  because 
thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice."'  I  confess,  I  know  not 
which  surprises  me  more,  the  stupidity  or  the  malignity 
which  finds  in  this  marvellous  and  touching  story  an 
objection  against  Revelation.  To  me  it  seems  all  radiant 
with  light  from  heaven. 

It  is  curious  that  the  absence  from  the  Revelation 
through  Moses  of  reference  to  the  immortal  life  of  the 
soul  beyond  the  grave  has  been  made,  by  some  able 
reasoners,'  the  very  ground  for  a  demonstration  of  "  the 
Divine  legation  of  Moses  ;  "  while  to  others  it  has  seemed 
incredible  that  such  reference  should  be  omitted,  and 
they  have  accordingly  insisted  that  the  soul's  immortality 

'  Gen.  xxii.   16-18.  ascribes  a  very  improbable  cxoterism 

"  Warburton  carried  out  the  prin-  to  Plato (<r.^.,  in  the /'/*-/•</(').   Whately 

ciple  laid  down  with  great  blunlness  exaggerates  the  unbelief  of  the  multi- 

by  Spencer  {De  Leg.  Ilebraorum,  I.,  tude  :  he  thinks  ^^t-^-rtM^^"  the  Athenians 

vi.),  who  says  the  Israelites  were  too  at  the  time  of  the  plague  did  not  ob- 

gross  and  sensual  to  be  influenced  by  tain  their  prayers  from  the  gods,  and 

other    motives.       Warburton,    while  then  cast  ofl"  their  belief,  they  never 

admitting  that  mankind  generally  be-  could    have    expected    anything    but 

lieved    in  a  future    life,   exaggerates  temporal    rewards    and    punishments 

the  scepticism   of   philosophers,   and  from  their  gods  [^Esiayi). 
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is  certainly  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch,  even  though 
not  brought  prominently  forward.  We  hold  the  latter 
to  be  the  correct  view,  and  yet  allow  that  Warburton  has 
here  shown  a  marked  difference  between  all  other  revela- 
tions and  this  true  one  through  the  Jewish  law-giver,  in 
that  Moses  places  the  chief  sanctions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  life  of  God's  worshippers  in  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  this  life,  rather  than  in  those  of  the  life  to 
come.  This  Warburton  insists  is  totally  unlike  the  course 
of  Gentile  prophets  and  law-givers.  Now,  this  is  not  un- 
like the  actual  course  of  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world.  Enough  can  be  seen  to  prove  that  there  is  really 
such  a  government,  that  men  are  rewarded  and  punished 
according  to  their  deserts  ;  though  we  cannot  see  the 
whole  system,  nor  how  it  is  cleared  from  difficulty,  and 
are  forced  to  look  to  the  future  life  for  its  completion. 
The  Almighty  could  make  the  reality  of  His  presence  felt 
in  the  system  delivered  by  Moses,  by  making  its  sanctions 
chiefly  temporal  and  immediate.  The  truth  and  reality 
of  the  temporal  sanction  should  undoubtedly  be  viewed 
as  a  sure  foundation  and  shining  evidence  of  a  future 
retribution.' 

The  foundation  of  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the 
nation  lay  in  Ten  Commandments  whose  observance  was 
easy  and  natural  to  every  soul  that  cherished  within  it 
true  love  to  God  and  man.'  These  holy  laws  have  re- 
ceived testimony  from  individuals  and  nations  of  every 
age  and  land,  even  though  not  often  set  articulately,  as 
by  King  Alfred,  at  the  head  of  a  nation's  code.^  Two  of 
the  most  startling  miracles  wrought  in  connection  with 
their  obtaining  possession  of  the  promised  land  were  done 
in  warning  against  the  sin  most  at  war  with  God's  ser- 
vice as  well  as  with  true  love  to  one's  neighbor.  That 
sin  was  love  of  money.  This  led  to  the  divinely  ordered 
punishment  at  Ai  of  Achan,  who  secreted  the  spoil  of  the 

*  "  God  is  the  Lord  by  whom  we  '  Hughes's  Alfred  the  Great,  Ch. 
escape  death "  (Psalm  Ixviii.  20).  XIV.,    "The      King's     Laws,"     p^ 

'  Deut.  vi.  5.     Lev.  xix.  18.  159. 
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doomed  city  Jericho.'  This  sin  led  also  to  the  rebuke  of 
Balaam  in  a  way  unlike  to  any  other  miracle  in  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  in  a  manner  calculated  to  fix  in  the  mem- 
ory of  Israelites  the  blinding  and  brutish  effect  of  covet- 
ousness:  "The  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice  for- 
bade the  madness  of  the  prophet.'*'  It  is  a  point  worthy 
of  notice,  though  much  overlooked,  that  the  divine  polity 
established  for  the  Israelites  was  adapted  to  encourage 
agriculture,  rather  than  commerce  wherein  perhaps  their 
peculiar  danger  lay.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  monarchy 
in  its  results  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  commercial 
spirit.' 

The  ritual  established  by  Moses,  from  the  great  pas- 
chal sacrifice  to  the  daily  offering,  was  designed  to  teach, 
by  type  and  symbol  and  ceremonial  acknowledgment, 
the  sense  of  sin,  the  need  of  expiation,  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  that  secured  God's  favor,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  worshipper  at  all  times  upon  his  God  for  every 
blessing.  The  initiatory  rite  of  circumcision  showed  that 
blood  sealed  the  covenant,  the  paschal  lamb  pointed  on- 
ward to  a  mysterious  and  spotless  Victim  to  be  revealed 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  incense  was  the  symbol  of  prayer, 
the  very  structure  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  suggested 
the  passage  from  earth  to  heaven  through  the  cleansing 
of  religious  discipline.  Moses  taught  as  clearly  as  Isaiah 
the  worthlessness  of  every  material  sacrifice  not  accom- 
panied by  a  clean  heart  and  a  faithful  mind  in  the  wor- 
shipper. "  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 
but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways, 
and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul?"* 

Modern  pedants,  who   look  upon  religion  as  merely  an 
affair  of  criticising   some  ancient  books,  have,  in  the  very 
'  Josh.  vii.  His  ministry  at  Jerusalem  (at  its  be- 

'  Num.  xxii.     2  Peter,  ii.  16.  ginning  ami  at  its  close)  was  to  scourge 

'  Our  Lord's  first  parable,  that  of  the  money-changers  from  the  tcm- 
the  Sower,  rec.ilis  His  hearers   to  a     pie. 

peaceful  scene  of  rural  life  ;  and  one         '  Deut.   x.    12.     Cf.   vi.   7.    Micah, 
of  the  first  and  most  notable  acts  of    vi.  7,  8. 
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superstition  of  pedantry,  imposed  on  themselves  and  some 
contemporaries  the  preposterous  assumption  that  there 
were  no  books  of  Moses,  that  the  Israelites  lived  in  Pal- 
estine many  centuries  without  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  without  passover,  feast  of  tabernacles,  daily  sacrifice 
in  tabernacle  or  temple,  but  that  after  their  return  from 
Babylon  they  were  persuaded  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
that  they  had  possessed  these  documents  and  performed 
these  rites  for  generations.  It  is  a  reproach  to  learning 
to  be  compelled  even  to  notice  such  absurdities.  What- 
ever impostures  are  possible,  no  one  ever  imposed  upon  a 
nation  the  belief  that  they  had  kept  an  annual  commem- 
oration, like  the  passover,  for  hundreds  of  years,  when  in 
truth  there  had  been  no  such  commemoration  nor  any 
event  like  that  commemorated.'  Could  a  learned  rabbi 
of  the  age  of  Josephus,  like  Hillel  for  instance,  have 
heard  some  of  the  rubbish  which  in  our  day  passes  for 
learning  and  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  "  Deuteron- 
omist  and  priest-code,  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  the  second 
Elohist  and  Redactor,  and  five  narrators  " — having  refer- 
ence, it  is  to  be  observed,  to  documents  every  syllable  of 
which  Hillel  possessed  precisely  as  we  have  them — he 
would  have  pronounced  the  author  of  such  things  either 
a  lunatic  if  in  earnest,  or  else  a  sophist  who  coated  blas- 
phemy with  irony. 

The  career  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Joshua  to 
Samuel,  when  they  were  governed  by  those  called  judges, 
shows  that  in  spite  of  the  great  qualities  of  some  of  their 
leaders  they  lost  reverence  for  their  law,  neglected  its  ob- 
servances, as  well  as  disobeyed  its  command  concerning 
the  conquered  tribes,  and  thus  constantly  declined  into 
the  paganism  around  them.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  tokens 
of  weakness,  shared  with  all  mankind,  the  Jews  alone, 
though  not  excelling  other  nations  in  energy  or  civiliza- 
tion, still  preserved  the  worship  of  One  God,  and  the 
oracles  of  His  Revelation  ;  still  alone  of  all  people  kept 

'  See  this  argument  stated  with  irresistible  vigor  in  Leslie's  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists. 
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God's  worship  free  from  auguries  and  auspices,  charms 
and  divination,  the  fanciful  and  frivolous  tokens  of  arti- 
fice and  imposture,  which  creep  into  every  natural  re- 
ligion. This  negative  token  of  truth  they  owe,  under 
God,  to  the  line  of  prophets  sent  into  their  midst.  The 
founding  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  under  Samuel, 
and  more  especially  under  the  leadership  of  Elijah,  who 
is  the  great  type  of  the  prophetic  order,  was  the  providen- 
tial method  by  which  religion  was  preserved.  A  prophet, 
we  are  to  remember,  is  "  one  who  speaks  for  God,"  who 
recalls  people  to  duty  by  his  divine  message,  whether  this 
be  exhortation,  instruction,  or  prediction.  The  prophets 
composed  histories  and  annals.  They  arranged  the  tem- 
ple service.  The  earliest  of  the  Psalms  were  written  for 
this  place  in  God's  worship,  and  the  art  of  music  is  re- 
vived by  Samuel.  For  three  hundred  years,  that  is  from 
Samuel  till  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  only 
writings  we  have  of  the  prophets  are  the  histories  and  the 
Psalms.  But  their  inspired  words,  we  may  believe,  did 
not  fall  to  the  ground,  uttered  in  defence  of  the  purity  of 
Jehovah's  worship  against  idolatry,  and  on  behalf  of  their 
country,  in  what  we  may  call  a  spirit  of  sacred  patriotism. 
From  the  Assyrian  period,  about  800  B.C.,  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  a  succession  of  prophets  appear,  whose 
words  were  written  down  in  this  order:  Jonah,  Joel, 
Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,'  Nahum.  From  this  time  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  prophets  from  what  we  may  call  their 
political  activity,  we  can  observe  a  marked  change  and 
advance  in  their  teaching.  Their  vision  rises  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  country  as  the  jealous  preserver 
of  the  truth  amid  heathen  darkness,  to  the  time  when 
this  truth  shall  spread  abroad  under  a  victorious  cham- 
pion and  subdue  the  Gentiles.  One  of  the  most  shining 
proofs  of  Divine  Revelation  is  this  unexpected  expansion 
and  outburst  from  the  narrow  Jewish  spirit,  which  con- 


\ 


'  2  Chron.  xxix.  25.  junction,   which,   though    "  but  "    in 

"  Is.-iiah,  ii.   2,   is    an  exact   quota-     Micali.   is  in   the    Hebrew   the  same 
lion  of  Micah  iv.  i,  even  to  the  con-     as  that  rcmlcrcd  "and." 
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tinued  so  powerful  and  remains  unsubdued  till  this  day. 
The  same  thing  had  already  appeared  in  the  Psalms :  '*  I 
shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."*  But  in 
the  prophet  Isaiah  this  tendency  appears  in  a  form  that 
must  have  been  startling  even  to  the  faithful  Jew,  since  it 
seemed  like  a  scornful  repudiation  of  the  national  worship. 
"  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto 
me,  saith  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations; 
incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me."  "  The  Lord  Him- 
self shall  give  you  a  sign."  "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not 
hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest, 
until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and 
the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth."  *'  Arise, 
shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
risen  upon  thee.  .  .  .  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to 
thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  *  It  is 
not  needful  to  pursue  at  present  the  same  great  theme  in 
the  remaining  prophets  of  the  Chaldean  period,  beginning 
with  Jeremiah  at  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity  and 
ending  with  Daniel  and  the  returning  exiles.  The  only 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  Esther,  which  does  not 
contain  the  divine  name,  presents  an  affecting  picture  of 
fidelity  to  the  race  which  was  the  divinely  constituted 
type  and  beginning  of  God's  world-embracing  kingdom. 
The  glorious  image  of  the  Messiah  which  transfigures  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  faded  from  the  Jewish  heart,  and  in 
its  stead  they  clutched  at  a  sordid  earthly  dream  ;  and 
because  Daniel's  visions  had  revealed  an  universal  empire, 
dwarfing  the  littleness  of  Judaism  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  removed  him  from  the  prophets  and  placed  him 
among  the  chroniclers.  There  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
three  books  containing  what  may  be  called  three  typical 
views  of  human  life.  The  first,  the  book  Ecclesiastes, 
may  be  said  to  present  the  view  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
or  the  man  of  pleasure.    The  second,  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 

*  Psalm  ii.  8.  '  Isaiah,  i.    ii,  13  ;  vii.;    ix. ;  Ixii. 

I  ;  Ix.  I,  3. 
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Is  a  collection  of  all  the  shrewd,  practical  wisdom,  on 
which  depends  always  and  everywhere  thrift  and  worldly 
success.  The  third  is  a  book  in  which  it  has  been  thought 
no  trace  of  Judaism  appears.  It  is  the  Book  of  Job,  in 
which  the  oldest  and  the  deepest  problem  that  has  per- 
plexed the  intellect  and  wrung  the  heart  of  the  wise  and 
holy  of  every  age  and  land  is  treated  with  singular  viv- 
idness and  power.  What  means  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  ?  the  sorrows  of  the  good  ?  the  triumphs  of  the 
unprincipled  ?  Whence  come  calamity,  misery,  despair, 
involving  alike  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ?  Does  the 
good  God  reign?  Does  He  care  for  His  children?  Will 
He  ever  reckon  with  His  foes?  Who  shall  sum  up  the 
answer  to  all  this,  unless  it  be  in  the  very  revelation  of 
God  Himself  to  man  made  in  His  image,  as  still  and  for- 
ever amid  His  creation,  and  the  strength  this  same  thought 
can  supply  ?  "  Who  hath  put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts? 
or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  ?  "  "  What- 
soever is  under  the  whole  heaven  is  mine."  "Then  Job 
answered  the  Lord  and  said,  I  know  that  thou  canst  do 
everything,  and  that  no  thought  can  be  withholden  from 
thee.  ...  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear:  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." '  The  Lord  re- 
warded this  suffering  saint  with  temporal  felicity,  but 
His  Book  assures  us  that  this  is  not  His  highest  reward. 
At  His  "  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."' 

No  one,  however  briefly  glancing  at  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  can  fail  to  discern  the  central  figure — at 
length  not  dimly  bodied  forth,  though  fully  revealed  only 
in  the  New  Testament — of  that  sinless  Victim  whose  suf- 
ferings transfigure  all  mortal  experience,  purchasing  for  man 
all  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  felicity,  whether  in  the  mor- 
tal or  in  the  eternal  life,  the  explanation  of  type  and  sym- 
bol, the  substance  of  every  religious  truth,  the  only  reali- 
zation of  the  greatness  of  every  prophet,  priest,  or  king. 

'  Job,  xxxviii.  36  ;  xli.    11  ;  xlii.  r,  '  I'salm  xvi.  il. 

2,  5,  6. 
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I  have  left  space  to  speak  but  briefly  of  two  remaining 
features  of  the  Old  Testament — its  great  characters  and 
its  literary  eminence. 

III.  Much  of  the  Ancient  Scriptures  derive  their  shape 
from  two  commanding  figures,  who  are  the  peers  of  the 
loftiest  in  history,  Moses  and  David.  The  first  transmits 
to  us  the  primitive  Revelation  and  founds  a  nation  ;  the 
second  attunes  to  heavenly  music  the  strains  of  prophecy. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  days  of  Roman  supremacy 
in  Judaea,  the  Rabbi  Hillel,  provoked  by  the  boast  of  a 
Roman  sophist,  compared  at  length  the  great  men  of  his 
people  with  the  mightiest  of  Rome.  Moses  he  affirmed 
to  be  the  peer  of  the  first  Caesar;  David  a  match  for  any  of 
the  kings,  with  the  poet's  gift  besides  ;  and  Solomon  more 
than  equal  to  the  great  Augustus.  Sylla  does  not  surpass 
the  Maccabees,  nor  the  best  of  the  consuls  the  judges. 
We  speak  not  yet  of  the  place  in  literature  of  Isaiah  and 
the  Prophets ;  nor  have  we  mentioned  the  mighty  figures 
that  stand  in  time  even  before  Moses,  viz.,  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  whose  names  are  inscribed  not  alone  in  Scripture, 
but  on  the  records  of  the  old  world. 

Now,  in  the  first  place  it  should  be  noticed  of  the 
greatness  of  these  men,  that  it  is  the  product  of  their 
religion.  Their  race  and  themselves  were  made  great  by 
being  made  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  thus  that 
even  their  personal  qualities  are  made  to  illustrate  the 
evidence  of  religion. 

It  has  not,  I  think,  been  enough  considered  what  is  the 
peculiar  strength  of  the  evidence  brought  to  religion  by 
two  such  great  men  as  Moses'  and  David,  such  mighty 

*  No  one  has  confessed  the  great-  whether  Moses  ever  lived."  "  Our 
nessof  Moses  more  unreservedly  than  life  moves  in  the  midst  of  those  very 
Ewald.  "  He  is  the  unparalleled  truths  which  received  their  first  cur- 
hero"  ("next  after  Christ")  "who  rency  and  acknowledgment  from 
sustains  the  grandeur  of  two  perfectly  Moses,  and  other  minds  like  his  ;  we 
distinct  yet  equally  exalted  epoclis."  are  sustained  and  protected  by  them  ; 
Ewald  speaks  contemptuously  of  we  live  in  the  hourly  enjoyment  of 
those  who  have  "turned  the  light  of  their  blessed  frujts." — History  of  Is- 
history  into  darkness," and  "doubted  rael,  Bk.  II.,  Int.  Sect.  I.,  Vol.  II., 
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geniuses,  as  the  world  classifies  them.  Men  of  this  order 
are  not  numerous  in  any  age.  Neither  their  personali- 
ties can  be  mistaken  when  they  do  appear,  nor  their 
works  easily  be  counterfeited.  The  strongest  argument 
for  the  personality  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare  is  not  felt 
to  be  the  historical  record,  but  the  commanding  char- 
acter of  their  productions  themselves.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  besides  their  works  as  law-giver  and  ruler, 
we  have  precisely  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  the 
exalted  qualities  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  David. 
Such  writings,  considered  in  themselves,  are  not  easy  of 
imitation.  It  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  they 
could  be  the  work  of  many  hands.  The  style  of  the  great 
master  in  literature  is  inimitable.  I  think  most  persons 
feel  the  absurdity  of  supposing  Homer  or  Shakespeare  to 
be  names  for  the  fortuitous  results  of  the  labors  of  many 
ballad-writers  or  unknown  hands,  even  more  keenly  than 
they  feel  the  folly  of  attributing  the  order  of  the  world  to 
chance  and  not  to  God.  The  absurdity  is  little  less  of 
ascribing  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  books  of  Moses  to 
nameless  fabricators.  Consider,  also,  what  a  multitude  of 
trifling  questions  and  groundless  doubts  raised  by  ped- 
antry are  put  to  rest  by  the  great  and  shining  facts  of 
these  personalities,  as  they  stand  in  their  luminous  splen- 
dor irradiating  the  records  of  the  past.  Whatever  can 
be  mistaken,  it  is  not  easy  to  mistake  the  work  of  a 
David,  the  music  of  whose  words  has  thrilled  more  souls 
than  those  of  any  other  human  being,  and  are  sung  not 
in  Judaea  alone,  but  in  every  land  under  the  sun,  with 
more  frequency  and  more  devotion  than  the  most  popular 
native  productions  of  those  lands.  If  man  can  transmit 
anything  with  fidelity,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  records 
and  the  works  of  Moses,  the  founder  and  law-giver  of  a 

pp.  15-17.      It  is  hard  to  realize  that  alist  says  also  :   "  We  must  recognize 

these  words  precede  a  suicidal  foul-  in  David  the  glorious  originality  of  a 

ing  and  pollution  of  the  only  springs  creative  spiritual  power,  such  as  rarely 

of  real  knowledge  concerning  Moses  shosvs  itself  in  any  people." — /</.,  Vol. 

and  his  Revelation.   The  same  ration-  III.,  p.  56. 
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nation,  every  household  in  which  cherished  those  works 
as  its  most  precious  treasure,  and  identified  the  certainty 
of  their  own  family  records,  on  which  their  place  and 
property  depended,  with  the  integrity  of  their  sacred 
books. 

Let  me  offer  you  an  illustration  of  this  argument. 
When  the  authorship  of  Waver  ley  and  the  novels  that 
followed  was  still  discussed,  a  young  scholar'  of  an  Eng- 
lish university  published  an  argument  to  prove  that  Scott 
must  be  the  writer  of  the  novels,  because,  (i)  Their  author 
was  certainly  a  poet ;  (2)  and  very  familiar  with  Scotch 
law^  \  (3)  ^  gentleman — never  making  his  heroes  and 
heroines  do  unbecoming  things,  like  listening  behind 
doors,  opening  letters,  etc.;  (4)  fond  of  dogs,  hunting, 
etc. ;  (5)  a  great  historian  and  antiquarian,  etc.,  etc.  All 
these  points  he  copiously  illustrated  by  comparison  of 
the  romances  with  Scott's  acknowledged  writings,  and 
with  what  the  public  well  knew  of  the  author.  This  may 
serve  to  illustrate  how  definite  is  the  image  which  a  man 
of  genius  imprints  upon  his  time.  It  is  not  unbecoming 
to  believe  that  the  Almighty  makes  use  of  the  great 
natural  gifts  of  those  whom  He  honors  as  vehicles  of 
His  inspiration,  in  order  to  give  at  once  impressiveness 
and  fixedness  to  His  message.  The  works  of  Homer, 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Scott  inspired  many  similar  efforts 
of  composition,  some  of  them  of  great  excellence.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  historical 
novels  of  Scott  have  not  had  rivals  and  imitations  of 
nearly  equal  merit.  But  no  one  believes  that  a  new 
member  of  the  Waverley  group  could  now  be  palmed 
upon  the  public*  Or,  again,  how  little  effect  upon  the 
received  conception  of  Shakespeare  has  the  belief  that 
in  certain    plays  he  merely  retouched    large  portions  of 

'  John  Leycester  Adolphus    in  his  troublesome  of  all,  viz.,  the  imitation 

Letters   to   Richard  Heber,   London,  of  the  little  snatches  of  real    poetic 

1821.  inspiration,   songs,  verses,  and  lines 

*  One  difficulty  in  such  an  attempt,  given  as  quotation  but  really  original, 

which   might   at  first  seem  inconsid-  scattered  throughout  most  of  Scott's 

erable,  would    probably  prove  most  novels. 
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previous  works!  It  seems  to  be  right  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, apart  from  the  question  of  inspiration,  to  view  the 
higli  personal  gifts  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Isaiah,  as  a 
providential  guard  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  their  works  for  all  coming  time. 

IV.  This  naturally  introduces  finally  a  remark  upon  the 
Old  Testament  viewed  as  literature.  It  is  not  meant  that 
any  part  of  it  is  simply  literature  ;  but  that  while  convey- 
ing a  divine  message,  and  such  human  information  as  is 
needful  for  its  purpose,  the  Scripture  has  a  dignity,  a  sub- 
limity, a  condensation,  sometimes  a  simple  pathos  and 
poetic  exaltation,  not  excelled,  and  hardly  with  any  par- 
allel, in  human  writings.  The  primitive  simplicity  and 
rigor  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  render  the  triumph  of  this 
style  the  more  marvellous.  Can  anything  be  more  sub- 
lime and  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  more  simple  and 
condensed,  than  the  narrative  of  the  creation  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Genesis?  The  science  of  geology  has  since 
glanced  through  the  Palaeozoic,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary 
periods.  Their  characteristic  products  may  be  viewed  in 
three  successive  compartments  of  the  British  Museum.' 
There  one  can  distinguish  more  specifically  the  Azoic,  the 
Red  Sandstone,  and  the  Carboniferous  day;  and  again, 
the  Permian,  the  Oolitic,  and  the  Tertiary  or  Mammalian 
day.  And  there  is  not  in  all  this  scientific  history  a  sin- 
gle fact  out  of  harmony  with  the  simple  inspired  record. 
The  Nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  fit  celebration  of  this  by  the 
royal  prophet.  The  Geologic  period  was  a  preparation 
for  man  ;  the  Historic  period  of  the  Old  Testament  a  prep- 
aration for  the  God-man.  Again,  the  twenty-second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  contains  a  narrative,  the  most  pathetic  and 
touching  the  heart  can  conceive,  while  yet  a  symbol  of 
the  most  wonderful  truth  in  the  wiiole  universe.  The 
history  of  Joseph,'  again,  is  perfect  as  a  simple  human 
narrative.  The  fidelity  of  love  hallowed  by  religion  finds 
its  expression  in  Ruth.'  David's  prayer  (l  Chron.  xxix. 
10-19),  when  consecrating  his  wealth  to  the  building  of 

'  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  by  Hugh         '  C.en.  xxxvii.;   xl.-xlv. 
Miller,  Lcct.  III.,  pp.  163-169.  '  Ruih,  i.  14-18. 
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God's  temple,  stands  alone  in  its  sublime  exaltation.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  among  which  the 
one  hundred  and  fourth  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ninth  may  challenge  comparison.  What  mortal  harp 
was  ever  attuned  to  such  strains  as  those  of  Isaiah  (the 
forty-fifth,  fifty-third,  sixtieth  chapters)  or  of  Habakkuk? 
Of  the  Old  Testament  we  may  say,  in  brief:  "Though 
various  in  its  parts,  it  forms  a  whole,  grounded  on  a  few 
distinct  doctrinal  principles  discoverable  throughout  it, 
and  is  in  consequence,  though  intelligible  in  its  general 
drift,  yet  obscure  in  its  text,  and  even  tempts  the  stu- 
dent to  a  lax  and  disrespectful  interpretation  of  it.  His- 
tory is  made  the  external  garb  of  prophecy,  and  persons 
and  facts  become  the  figures  of  heavenly  things."  '  Try 
to  gather  into  a  single  view  the  nature  of  the  varied  con- 
tents of  the  Old  Testament,  its  history,  its  religion,  its 
great  men,  its  great  style.  The  beginnings  of  knowledge  ; 
the  doctrines  most  worthy  of  God  and  man  ;  the  examples, 
alike  to  encourage  and  to  admonish,  of  the  choicest  of  our 
race;  the  speech  most  awe-inspiring  and  most  winning, 
because  at  once  truthful,  simple,  exalted,  and  sympathetic 
— leave  no  avenue  to  the  soul  untried.  If  there  be  a  God, 
if  we  are  God's  children,  if  we  have  strayed  from  Him,. if 
He  still  cares  for  us — and  how  can  we  admit  any  of  these 
thoughts  without  the  rest? — then  assuredly  in  this  first 
part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  foreshadowing  of  our  re- 
demption. Assuredly  He  has  here  spoken  to  man,  if  any 
kind  of  evidence  can  make  us  sure  of  that  blessed  cer- 
tainty. Not  once  alone,  but  many  times ;  not  to  individ- 
uals here  and  there,  but  to  a  selected,  typical  race ;  not 
fitfully,  as  though  we  were  forgotten,  but  with  the  steady 
development  of  a  large  system,  as  man  speaks  to  man, 
friend  to  friend,  parent  to  child,  teacher  to  pupil ;  not  as 
overawing  us  with  power,  or  crushing  us  with  proof,  yet 
not  without  mighty  miracles,  both  of  judgment  and  of 
mercy,  He  here  prepares  us  for  the  final  revelation  of  His 
Incarnate  Son,  who  alone  is  worthy  of  the  full  allegiance 
of  mind,  and  heart,  and  will. 

'  Newman's  Arians,  Ch.  I.,  Sect.  III.,  p.  3}.     Lond.,  1S54. 
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The  substantial  unity  of  the  Bible  is  indicated  even  by 
a  certain  external  correspondence  between  the  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Thus  the  Four 
Gospels  answer  in  some  sort  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  Historical  books,  the  twenty-one 
Epistles  to  the  Prophets,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  to 
portions  of  Ezekiel  and  to  Daniel.  The  New  Testament, 
or  Covenant,  as  we  may  interpret  this  title  of  both  parts 
of  Scripture,  relates  first  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
a  world-embracing  kingdom,  its  propagation  in  spite  of 
Jewish  prejudice  and  Gentile  indifference  or  political  jeal- 
ousies, the  instructions  of  its  apostles  and  prophets  to 
churches  and  to  individuals,  and  finally  the  mysterious 
visions  of  the  future,  which  even  yet  remain  mysteries 
because  they  refer  to  what  is  still  future.  The  very 
language  in  which  the  New  Covenant  was  written,  the 
most  perfect  ever  spoken  by  man,  was  providentially  pre- 
pared for  the  great  end  it  was  to  subserve.  The  early 
Scriptures  were  translated  into  it,  and  man}-  of  its  most 
characteristic  phrases  reappear  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Gospel  according  to  S.  John  has  the  same  opening 
words,  "  In  the  beginning,"  '  as  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
The  natural  creation  and  the  new  creation  are  thus  intro- 

^  ly  a/3^7^  alike  in  tlie  LXX.  of  Gen.  i.  i,  and  in  .S.  Jolm,  i.   i. 
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duced  alike.  The  Eternal  Word  put  forth  His  power  in 
the  first,  and  comes  Himself  in  person  in  the  second.  So 
the  "  Book  of  the  Generation  "  '  with  which  S.  Matthew 
begins  the  human  genealogy  of  the  Divine  Word  is  the 
same  phrase  which  the  Septuagint  employs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  may  be  called  the  second  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis.  So  the  words  descriptive  of  Noah's 
sacrifice,  "  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor,"  '  suggest 
to  us  in  the  Greek  of  S.  Paul's  application  of  them,  that 
all  sacrifice  was  typical  and  figurative  of  the  one  Sacri- 
fice offered  on  the  cross.  The  commendation  of  Abra- 
ham's offering  of  his  son  Isaac^  supplies  in  the  Septua- 
gint version  the  very  Greek  words  by  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspires  S.  Paul  to  set  forth  the  Almighty's  sur- 
render of  His  well-beloved  Son  as  a  sin-offering  for  man. 
Again,  the  Evangelist,  quoting  the  Prophet,  applies  to 
Christ  the  words,  "  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
Son,"  *  spoken  first  of  Israel's  deliverance  commemorated 
by  the  Passover,  the  great  type  of  Christ.  And  so  S. 
Luke,  describing  the  Transfiguration  when  Moses  and 
Elias,  the  types  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  met  Christ 
upon  the  Mount  and  "  spake  of  His  decease,"  '  or  exodus, 
uses  the  same  Greek  word  which  became  the  name  of  the 
second  book  of  Moses,  recounting  Israel's  Exodus.     And 

^  (iiftXo'i   yeys'daaoi,  S.   Matt.   i.  matter  of  fact,  however  clear  may  be 

I.     Cf.  Gen.  ii.  4;  LXX.,  77  (iifiXoi  its  further  meaning  as  emblematical 

yEVE6EGoi.  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  on  the  cross." 

^  66uTJv    eCooSia?.       Cf.    66ut)v  — Newman's   Arians,  Ch.   I.,    Sect. 

Evoodiai,  Bvdiav  dsHri/y,  EvapE-  III. 

6rov  rep  Gec^.     Phil.  iv.  18,  ■*  S.   Matt.  ii.   15,  from  Hos.  xi.  I. 

'  ovH     EcpEida)    Tov     viov    dov  "  Christ  is  one  with  His  Church  in 

TOO  dyamiTov,  Gen.  xxii.  12,  16.  all  ages  of  her  history  " — is  a  canon 

Cf.    o5   yE    TOV    iSiov    viov    ovh  of  Tichonius,  approved  by  S.    Aug. 

t(p£/(3aro,  Rom.  viii.  32.     "  The  si-  III.,   100-103.      "In   qua  [/Egypto] 

lence  observed  concerning  the  evan-  primum    occisione   agni    salutiferum 

gelical    import   of    the    sacrifice    of  Crucis    signum    et    Pascha    Domini 

Isaac  is  perhaps  that   we  might  not  fuerat  prseformatum. — Leo  M.,  Serm. 

neglect  the  instruction  still  conveyed  XXXII. 

in   the  literal  narrative,   the  definite  '  iXEyov    Tt)y    t^oSoy    avrov, 

and   permanent    moral    lesson,    as  a  S.  Luke,  ix.  31. 
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Once  more  the  adoption  by  S.  Matthew'  of  the  Septua- 
gint  word  that  describes  our  Lord's  mother,  "  the  Vir- 
gin," that  "  shall  conceive,"  determines  the  sense  of  a 
celebrated  verse  in  Isaiah. 

When  the  Author  of  Revelation  left  the  rugged  depth 
of  the  Hebrew  for  the  intellectual  precision  of  the  Greek, 
a  language  adapted  to  convey  the  most  precious  truths 
to  all  mankind.  He  in  no  degree  broke  the  continuity  of 
an  historical  religion.  All  history,  whatever  is  found 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  in  some  way  foreshadowed  the 
Gospel.  The  creation  was  at  once  history,  prophecy,  and 
the  adumbration  of  spiritual  mysteries.  Adam  was  a 
type  of  Christ  ;'  the  Flood  prefigured  a  Christian  sacra- 
ment ;  the  ark  symbolized  the  Church.^  The  Deluge 
and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  in 
particular  the  end  of  the  Holy  City,  foretold  by  Moses  as 
well  as  by  Christ,  were  divine  prophecies  of  the  universal 
Judgment  to  come.''  Circumcision  suggested  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  heart.  ^ 

It  is  a  commonplace*  to  expound  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists  to  indicate  that  S.  Matthew  was  to  show 
how  all  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  S.  Mark,  how 
He  was  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  S.  Luke,  how 
His  merciful  mission  was  to  go  forth  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  chosen  people,  in  blessings  to  all  mankind  ;  while 
S.  John  revealed  the  deep  mysteries  of  heavenly  truth, 
disclosed   only  to  the  heart  aflame  with  love.     The  first 

'  i}    ffapOeVo?,    S.    Matt.    i.    23,         '  i  S.  Peter,  iii.  21. 
from  the   LXX's  version  of  Isa.  vii.         *  2  S.  Peter,  ii.  5-9  ;  S.  Jude,   7, 

14.  This  version  we  are  to  remem-  15  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  ;  S.  Matt.  xxiv. 
ber  was  made  by  Jews  and   read  in         '  Rom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  il. 
their  .synagogues.     Tcrtuliian,  ApoL,  '  Circa  thronum  majcstatis 

15.  But  two  Jewish  proselytes,  The-  ^um  spiritibus  l>caiis 
,      .                .     »       -1                           11                  Ouatui>r  divcrsilatis 

odotion    and    Aquila,    perverted    ihc  .   ,,„,  , ,. 

'         '    <  Astant  animalia. 

meaning  and  changed  the  rendering 

,   ,,  ,,  ,  ,  Formam  primum  anuilinam, 

to     Youne  woman,    as  we  are  told  ...  ,       , 

«•  '  tt  secundum  Icuninam ; 

byjustin  Martyr  (/^la/.  cum  Tr. ,  ^  67),  ^pj  humanam  ct  lK,vinam 

Irenicus.  III.,  21  ;   Eusebius,  V.,  8.  Duo  i^crunt  alia. 

^  rvTtoi    Tov  ^le'Woyroi,   Kom.  Quotc<l  in   Trcntli, //M//^a« /./,/'Mr<'.f, 

V.  14.  Lcct.  III.,  p.  62. 
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martyr,    S.    Stephen,   was   slain  for   declaring   that   the 
Jewish  temple  was  destined  to  pass  away.     His  blood, 
spilled  upon  the  ground,  proved  the  seed  of  a  glorious 
harvest,  amid  which    shine    the  manifold    labors  of  the 
great    Apostle    to    the    Gentiles.'     S.  Paul   wrote    three 
epistles — to  the  Romans,  to    the  Galatians,    and  to  the 
Hebrews — to  define  the  relations  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ.     The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  gives  an  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  man- 
kind, the  degradation  of  the  heathen,  the  calling  of  the  He- 
brews, Abraham's  exaltation  as  "  Father  of  the  faithful " 
and  "  Friend  of  God,"  but  his  true  seed  is  found  among 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  then  the  faith,  the  love,  the 
unselfish  life  which  are  the  only  sure  signs  of  election 
and  justification.     To  the  Galatians  the  Apostle  recounts 
his  own  conversion,  and  struggles  against   Judaism  even 
among  his  brethren,  including   S.  Peter;  then   describes 
the  preparatory  character  of  the  Law  in  reference  to  the 
Gospel,  and  shows  how  the  liberty  of  Christians  leads  not 
to  license,  but  to  true  godliness.     It  has  been  noted  also 
that  an  outline  of  our  Lord's  life,  such  as  is  preserved  in 
the  Gospels,  from  the  Birth  to  the  Ascension,  could  be 
distinctly  made  out  from  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  from  four 
of  them,  say  those  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Gala- 
tians.''    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  may  have  (as  in 
the  First  Gospel)  a  Greek  translation  of  a  Hebrew  text. 
It  shows  at  once  the   superiority  of  the  Christian  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  because  its  Author  is  superior  not 
only   to  the  angels,   but  to  Moses  and    to  the  Aaronic 
high-priest.      Even  humanity  is  exalted  in  the  Incarnate 
Son  above  the  angels,  who  minister  to  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation.    The  legislation  of  Moses,  the  servant,  is  per- 
fected by  the  Divine  Son,  the  true  builder  and  master,  in 
his  own  house.     The  typical  sacrifice  of  the  high-priest 
gives  place  to  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  One  True  Priest.  The 

'  Acts,  vii.    48,    49,    58,    59.     Cf.         "^  See     H.     Footman's    Reasonable 
xxii.  20.  Apprehensions  and Reassuting  Hints f 

pp.  127-132.     N.  Y.,  1885. 
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communion  of  man  with  God  is  no  longer  indirect,  but 
through  the  direct  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ, 
present  in  His  body  the  Church,  in  her  worship,  on  her 
altars,'  while  the  world  shall  last. 

The  Lord  Himself,  the  substance  and  embodiment  of 
both  dispensations,  gives  all  possible  honor  to  the  first, 
by  declaring  that  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  fulfil  it,"  by  affirming  that  "  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,"  by  expounding  to  the  last  "  in  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,"  "the  things  concerning  Him- 
self."* He  makes  His  Apostles  twelve  in  number,  after 
the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  whose  number  is  still  mys- 
tically complete  at  the  consummation  of  all  things.  His 
own  teaching  might  have  been  introduced  by  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist'  of  old:  **  Hear  my  law,  O  my  people: 
incline  your  ears  unto  the  words  of  my  mouth.  I  will 
open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  :  I  will  declare  hard  sen- 
tences of  old:  which  we  have  heard  and  known,  and 
such  as  our  fathers  have  told  us."  Like  His  forerunner 
the  Baptist,  His  first  preaching  was  the  plain  announce- 
ment, "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand;  "  the  world- 
embracing  kingdom,  no  longer  confined  to  Jews;  a 
kingdom  of  souls,  placing  the  cleansing  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  immortal  spirit  above  perishable  wealth  and 
dominion,  and  therefore  first  proclaiming,  "  Repent." 
When  the  Lord  had  made  this  announcement,  and  had 
laid  down  the  fundamental  laws  of  His  kingdom  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  words  which  though  plain  have 
a  fulness  of  meaning  not  yet  exhausted  by  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  men.  He  proceeded  to  teach  by  parable 
the  outlines  and  the  elements  of  the  heavenly  polity,  as 
willing  hearts  and  minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it.  A 
parable  is  a  spiritual  enigma,  conveying  no  lesson  except 
to  souls  alive  with  interest  and  searching  for  its  meaning. 

'  Exof-ifv     Ovdiadrtj'ioy,     Ileb.  *  S.  Matt.  v.  17;  S.  John,  x.  35;  S. 

xiii.  10.      In  Ilcb.  vii.  S.  Paul  reveals  Luke,  xxiv.  44. 

the  evangelical  scope  of  tlie  account  '  I'salni  Ixxviii.  I-3. 
of  Melchiscdek  in  Gen.  xiv. 
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In  seven  parables/  four  to  the  multitude  and  three  to  His 
disciples  alone,  the  lowly  King,  the  Incarnate  Word,  put 
forth  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  with  more  or  less  of 
explanation  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it.  These  parables 
are  at  once  prophecy,  history,  and  legislation.  In  the 
first  of  the  four  the  Sower  scatters  seed — that  is,  God's 
Word — over  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  that  is,  the  vari- 
eties of  human  souls.  One  yields  the  seed  to  Satan, 
another  entertains  it  briefly,  a  third  chokes  it  with  worldly 
cares,  but  the  honest  and  good  bring  from  it  in  due 
time  their  respective  harvests.  The  second  parable,  that 
of  the  tares  of  the  field,  forewarns  how  the  Enemy  of 
souls  will  imitate  the  true  Husbandman,  and  that  the  mis- 
chief of  his  sowing  cannot  be  remedied  by  force  or  human 
means,  nor  until  the  harvest.  The  third  parable,  by  the 
similitude  of  a  great  tree  that  grows  most  quickly  from 
the  smallest  seed,  predicts  the  rapid  extension  from 
humble  beginnings  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and  the 
power  of  its  branches  to  protect  and  shelter.  The  fourth 
exhibits  the  hidden  but  real  and  pervasive  power  of  the 
new  organization  among  men.  When  the  Lord  has  thus 
instructed  the  mass  of  His  hearers,  He  opens  in  private 
to  His  selected  disciples  three  aspects  of  His  kingdom  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  them  in  their  deeper  consecra- 
tion to  its  service.  It  is  the  one  treasure  which  gives  its 
value  to  the  world's  field.  It  is  the  goodly  pearl  for 
which  every  other  jewel  may  be  exchanged.  It  is,  finally, 
a  net  which  draws  from  the  trotibled  sea  of  time  both 
bad  and  good ;  but  the  separation,  though  delayed,  is 
made  at  length  upon  the  shore  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  more  wonderful,  the 
calm  comprehensiveness  with  which  the  lowly  Teacher 
by  the  Galilean  lake  thus  outlines  the  kingdom  that  is 
to  embrace  the  world,  and  prepares  His  humble  instru- 
ments for  the  mighty  task,  or  the  divine  pity  and  mercy 
vv^hich  shine  in  that  other  parable,  recorded  by  S.  Luke 

'  S.  Matt.  xiii. 
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alone,  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  with  its  resistless 
appeal  to  every  ciiild  of  God,  Gentile  and  Jew  alike — 
the  parable  that  has  been  called  "  a  Gospel  within  the 
Gospel."  When  He  made  membership  of  His  kingdom 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  and  continuance  therein  the 
condition  of  that  life,  and  love  to  God  and  man  the  sub- 
stance of  its  law,  and  personal  purity  and  unselfish 
labor  the  only  evidence  and  ground  of  its  faith  and  hope 
and  love,  He  framed  a  legislature  in  germ,  for  a  pohty 
more  comprehensive  and  more  enduring,  though  not  less 
real,  than  any  yet  known  among  mortal  men  ;  He  gave 
to  it  in  the  Golden  Rule  a  guide  of  conduct  practical 
for  communities  and  for  individuals;  and  in  His  own 
prayer  a  form  of  devotion,  brief,  simple,  yet  deep  enough 
to  attune  the  heart  of  every  age,  sex,  or  capacity  found 
on  earth,  with  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven. 

It  does  not  lessen  but  rather  heightens  the  wonder  to 
find  fragments,  chords  as  it  were  of  the  heavenly  music, 
of  the  Beatitudes,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
amid  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  we  fail  to  note  how  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Covenant  are  recognitions  of  all  the  aspects 
of  wisdom,  the  earnest  search,  the  pathetic  and  moving 
presentation,  which  make  the  Grecian  philosophy,  as 
some  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  held  it  to  be,  a  real 
preparation  for  Christianity.  The  New  Testament  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  God  "left  not  Himself  without  a 
witness,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  fearcth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him."  "  Tlie 
Word  and  the  Sacraments  are  the  characteristic  of  the 
elect  people  of  God;  but  all  men  have  had  more  or  less 
the  guidance  of  tradition  in  addition  to  those  internal 
notices  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Spirit  lias  put  into 
the  heart  of  each  individual.  Tin's  vague  and  uncon- 
nected family  of  rehgious  truths,  originally  from  God,  but 
sojourning  without  the  sanction  of  miracle  or  a  definite 
home  as  pilgrims  up  and  down  the  world,  and  discernible 
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and  separable  from  the  corrupt  legends  with  which  they 
are  mixed  by  the  spiritual  mind  alone,  may  be  called  *  the 
Dispensation  of  Paganism.'"'  Clement  of  Alexandria 
believes  that  we  may  read  in  this  pagan  wisdom  the 
steps  of  a  divine  education  of  the  world.  "  All  men," 
he  says,  "  belong  to  God  [^f  ?o?  7iaidayooy6'f\  ;  some  with 
consciousness  of  what  He  is  to  them,  others  as  yet  with- 
out it ;  some  as  friends,  others  as  faithful  servants,  others 
barely  as  servants." 

A  classification  of  Grecian  philosophy,  the  very  flower 
and  prime  of  all  human  culture,  has  been  at  times 
attempted,  by  showing  that  it  has  four  typical  masters, 
or  schools,  who  address  respectively  the  Conscience,  the 
Intellect,  the  Feelings,  and  the  Will.  Plato,  who  in  this 
is  one  with  Socrates,  speaks  to  the  Spiritual  Reason,  or 
Conscience,  in  that  he  subordinates  all  abstract  discus- 
sions, all  research  into  Nature,  to  the  high  supremacy  of 
duty.  Aristotle  primarily  addresses  the  Intellect,  analyz- 
ing, exploring,  sifting,  weighing,  pointing  out  the  bounds 
of  proof  and  the  conditions  of  certainty,  and  though  on 
the  whole  warning  against  unlimited  scepticism,  yet  still 
making  the  way  easy,  and  whetting  the  instruments, 
while  providing  no  sufficient  barrier  against  temptation. 
Then  comes  Epicurus  addressing  to  the  Feelings  the  doc- 
trine that  pleasure  is  the  supreme  good,  giving  thus  to 
the  passions  the  supremacy  over  man,  in  spite  of  plausi- 
ble sophisms  about  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  or  even 
of  self-control.  This  extreme  gave  energy  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  when  Zeno,  making  his  appeal  to  the  Will, 
bade  men  trample  under  feet  pleasure  and  pain  alike 
accounting  no  perfection  comparable  to  the  calm  of  the 
steadfast  soul,  seizing  as  the  primal  and  final  truth  of 
the  intellect  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  learning  duty  not 
from  conscience,  but  from  Nature.^      Of  these   schools, 

'  rrjv  g>t\odo(piav  "EWTfdt  VI.,  p.  648,     In  Newman's  Artans, 
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the  Academic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the 
Stoic,  each  presents  in  turn  an  aspect,  sometimes  a  very 
important  aspect,  of  truth ;  yet  none,  nor  even  all  together, 
can  regulate  the  life  of  man.  Each  has  been  illustrated 
at  times  by  the  doctrine  of  brilliant  teachers  and  pupils 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  was  due  alone  to  the 
measure  of  truth  they  had  seized.  Representatives  of  two 
of  the  schools,  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics,  encoun- 
tered S.  Paul  at  Athens. 

.  Now,  two  tokens  of  Divinity  shine  upon  the  head  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  if  we  compare  it  either  with 
these  systems  of  philosophy,  or  with  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  Egypt,  India,  Persia,  Hindustan, 
or  China.  First,  while  all  these  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions alike  are  simply  speculative  systems,  and  the  re- 
ligions make  no  serious  claim  to  an  historical  basis,  Chris- 
tianity is  the  consummation  of  a  majestic  history  going 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  race,  while  its  own  historical 
foundation  is  unassailable;  among  the  most  striking  evi- 
dences of  which  is  the  argument  from  the  undesigned 
coincidences  apparent  on  a  close  comparison  of  S.  Paul's 
Epistles  with  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Acts — the 
argument  so  convincingly  presented  by  Paley  in  his  Ho- 
rcB  PaulincB  and  later  by  Blunt.  And  secondly,  it  still 
makes  the  same  comprehensive  appeal  to  every  part  of 
man's  nature,  intellect,  feelings,  will,  and  conscience,  vivi- 
fying each,  however,  with  a  new  energy,  both  practical 
and  effective,  and  offering  the  hope  of  a  restoration  of  the 
whole  being  to  unity  and  to  itself. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  brief  comparison  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  masters  of  the  Grecian  schools.  S. 
Paul  found  Athens  as  full  of  idols  as  any  heathen  city. 
The  philosophers  who  encountered  him  affected  to  regard 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  which  he  preached  merely  as 
two  new  gods  proposed  for  their  pantheon.  The  Apostle 
quietly  remarking  upon  their  recognition  of  religion,  and 
taking  for  his  text  an  inscription  on  one  of  their  altars, 
"To  the  unknown,"  or,  as  it  might  be  understood,  "To 
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the  unknowable  God,"  '  addresses  them  very  much  as  he 
might  address  a  modern  agnostic.  He  admits  their  claim 
to  be  "  the  offspring  of  God."  And  since  the  offspring  is 
like  its  parent,  the  Godhead  must  be  something  different 
from  wood  or  stone  or  metal.  It  must  be  the  Fountain 
of  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  expectation  of  judgment,  the  distinctive 
attributes  of  man.  This  God,  whom  they  have  put  out 
of  their  knowledge,  is  also  the  Author  of  the  food  that 
sustains,  and  of  the  beauty  that  delights.  His  creature. 
They  must  surely  confess  that  it  is  an  affectation  to  pretend 
that  they  do  not  know  Him  who  is  thus  present  to  their 
apprehension  more  directly,  more  evidently,  more  closely, 
than  any  other  object  of  knowledge.  Man  is  higher  in 
place  than  the  stones,  the  vegetation,  the  living  things  of 
nature,  though  he  can  neither  make  nor  fully  comprehend 
them  ;  he  alone  is  in  possession  of  a  self-judging  law  by 
which  he  can  weigh  and  sentence  himself;  he  is  impelled 
therefore  to  seek — to  grope  even  though  for  his  sins  he 
do  not  find — another  nature  as  his  Author,  whose  image 
he  bears,  and  which  is  above  all  other.  The  same  profound 
and  able  reasoner,  who  could  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathen,  out  of  the  shreds  of  their  own  wisdom,  the  clew 
to  the  Author  of  eternal  life,  could  also,  before  his  own 
countrymen,  argue  with  even  more  energy,  out  of  their 
prophets  and  out  of  their  history,  for  the  claims  of  that 
Divine  Messiah  whose  humiliation  was  "  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  but  to 
the  fervid  Apostle  the  crowning  proof  of  "  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  He  could  shake  the 
soul  of  a  king  whose  religious  knowledge  was  founded  on 
"the  Prophets;"  he  probed  to  the  quick  the  conscience  of 
the  Roman  ruler  '•  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come."  How  resistless  in  the 
mouth  of  this  Apostle  is  the  logic  of  the  resurrection ! 
And  again,  coming  to  practical  matters,  with  what  vigor 
and  pathos,  and  at  the  same  time  homely  sense,  does  he 

^^Ayv(^6za>  ,  Acts,  xvii.  23. 
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reiterate  and  enforce  his  Master's  unearthly  teaching  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount !  He  mingles  with  the  solicitude 
of  the  ruler  the  patience  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  father  and 
friend.  To  the  spiritual  children  who  tried  him  most,  he 
pens  the  praise  of  that  charity  which  combines  and  trans- 
figures earthly  and  heavenly  virtue,  and  is  the  finer  essence 
and  immortal  crown  of  prophecy  and  knowledge,  faith 
and  hope.  Such  is  the  Apostle  of  Christianity  who  is  the 
type  at  once  of  the  able  reasoner,  the  ready  controversial- 
ist, the  profound  and  loving  teacher;  who  could  not  only 
enlighten  men,  but,  where  all  earthly  teachers  failed, 
could  convert  them  from  their  sins. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in  S.  John  the  typical  theo- 
logian, one  whose  thoughts  dwelt  habitually  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  truth.  This  pure  and  loving 
heart  found  its  strength  rather  in  looking  upon  God, 
upon  His  Word  and  Holy  Spirit,  than  upon  the  works  of 
creation  or  the  fortunes  of  created  beings.  The  wonder 
that  the  world  was  made  by  the  Divine  Word  is  surpassed 
for  this  soul  by  the  wonder  that  this  its  Maker  could 
be  in  the  world  and  that  "the  world  should  know  Him 
not,"  that  He  could  come  to  His  own  and  that  His  own 
should  not  receive  Him.  S.  John,  and  his  brother  S. 
James,  were  first  known  as  "  sons  of  thunder  ;"  their  anger 
at  times  burst  forth  from  apparent  calmness  like  thunder 
amid  the  brightness  of  a  summer  day.  The  Samaritans 
who  were  discourteous,  even  the  worker  of  miracles  who 
slighted  their  Lord,  they  would  have  instantly  destroyed. 
When  S.  John  had  learned  patience  from  his  loving  Mas- 
ter, he  still  had  exchanged  the  indignation  that  flamed 
against  those  who  infringed  his  Master's  honor,  for  un- 
flinching severity  against  the  teacher  of  false  doctrine. 
"  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God 
speed;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of 
his  evil  deeds."  This  is  the  language  of  one  who  is  in 
sure  possession  of  the  truth,  and  who  cannot  confound 
or  exchange  that  truth  for  any  counterfeit.     IJut  it  is  not 
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less  surely  the  language  of  one  who  truly  loved  his  brother 
man  ;  for  it  is  the  same  Apostle  who  says,  "  If  a  man  say, 
I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  He  had 
lain  upon  the  heart,  and  shared  the  inmost  confidence,  of 
Him  who  came  to  redeem  all  men,  and  who  was  their 
Elder  Brother.  The  Apostle  S.  John  hated  error  because 
he  saw  that  it  separated  men  from  Him  who  is  at  once 
Truth,  Light,  and  Life.  The  subtle  theories,  the  cosmog- 
onies, the  fanciful  speculations,  which  amused  men  who 
would  not  receive  the  Gospel,  were  to  him  neither  attrac- 
tive nor  even  tolerable,  but  like  the  colors  of  the  serpent, 
whom  the  painters  are  fond  of  representing  the  Apostle 
expelling  from  the  poisoned  chalice.  Hence  S.  John  in 
his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  represents  the  simple  sight  of 
Christ  as  first  a  divine  gift,  then  as  the  sufficient  answer,  to 
every  doubt  and  misgiving;  telling  his  spiritual  children, 
in  lieu  of  all  arguments  and  proofs,  what  his  eyes  have  seen 
and  his  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life  ;  unbar- 
ing, again  and  again,  the  well-spring  of  his  own  spiritual 
strength  in  the  words,  "God  is  Love."  Then,  in  the 
wonderful  Revelation  with  which  the  canon  of  inspiration 
closes,  how  lurid,  how  fearful,  how  changeful  in  colors 
and  pictures,  are  the  scenes  adding  new  portents  to  the 
marvels  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  through  the  long  history 
of  earthly  probation  and  judgments,  till  the  vision  of 
peace  descends  out  of  heaven,  and  the  discords  of  time 
are  ended  ! 

In  S.  Peter  again,  as  contrasted  with  S.  Paul  and  S. 
John,  we  have  a  type  of  the  teacher  who  is  at  the  same 
time  ruler  and  pastor.  S.  Peter's  ardent  soul  had  en- 
abled him  in  a  peculiar  personal  experience  "  to  taste  of 
the  Lord  as  gracious,"  to  attain  most  promptly  to  the 
certainty  that  his  Master  was  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God."  His  ready  and  sympathetic  heart  prompted 
him  to  appeal  respectively  to  husbands  and  wives,  masters, 
servants,  elders,  juniors,  as  feeling  for  each,  and  beholding 
them  collectively  in  the  pastoral  relation  as  "  beloved." 
With  him  Christ  living,  toiling,  suffering,  bleeding,  dying, 
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is  the  "  precious  "  ransom,  the  precious  example,  the  re- 
sistless call  to  everything  generous,  tender,  earnest,  or 
deep  in  the  soul  of  man.  Most  suitably  in  such  a  teacher, 
to  whom  the  sin  of  the  world  was  so  real  and  only  to  be 
faced  in  the  answering  reality  of  divine  grace,  while  urg- 
ing and  helping  his  brethren  and  children  to  make  this 
life  a  pilgrimage  to  their  heavenly  home,  through  disci- 
pline in  the  State  and  in  the  Church,  through  watchful- 
ness, through  helpof  friends  and  resistance  to  foes,  the  out- 
line of  a  Christian's  course  from  his  escape  from  pollution 
to  his  union  with  God  begins  with  faith  and  ends  with 
charity:  "Add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowl- 
edge ;  and  to  knowledge  temperance ;  and  to  temperance 
patience;  and  to  patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 

Our  enumeration  of  the  typical  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
would  not  be  complete  without  S.  James,  who  stands  in 
the  fourth  place  as  the  mouthpiece,  which  must  not  be 
unheard  in  the  Catholic  Church,  of  that  protest  against 
exalting  mere  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Revelation,  won- 
derful and  overpowering  as  they  are,  or  doctrinal  preci- 
sion, above  the  plain  duties  alike  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  mercy,  purity,  honesty,  truth,  in  word  as  well  as 
deed.  Seasons  arrive  periodically  when  the  tendency  to 
this  perversion  seems  to  grow  well-nigh  irresistible  ;  when 
fanatics  join  with  the  self-indulgent  children  of  the  world 
in  decrying  works  in  comparison  with  faith,  and  put  lip- 
service  and  party  shibboleths  in  place  of  self-restraint  and 
self-sacrifice,  curbing  of  the  tongue,  and  helping  the  poor. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  (Luther  furnishes  one')  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  would 
have  been  scornfully  expelled  from  the  sacred  canon,  if 
the  petulance  of  individuals  could  have  prevailed  against 
the  majestic  comprehensiveness  of  the  whole  body.  But 
while  the  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shall  stand,  this 
letter  of  His  apostle  will  remain.' 

'  lie  termed  it  epistola  stramitua.  '  Sec  the  uses  tliat  have  l)ecn  made 

of  it  by  Bi&hops  Butler  and  Dull. 
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If,  then,  to  summarize  this  comparison,  Plato  and 
Socrates  could  address  the  conscience,  the  Church,  too, 
in  S.  John  has  a  teacher  who  could  add  a  new  power 
to  this  appeal  by  bringing  the  soul  face  to  face  with  its 
Maker  and  Redeemer;  if  Aristotle  could  analyze  and 
describe  the  worlds  of  mind  and  of  matter,  laying  bare 
secrets,  anticipating  future  discoveries,  exhibiting  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  intellect,  S.  Paul,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  natural  gifts  and  the  training  of 
worldly  schools,  approached  the  problems  of  the  soul 
armed  with  the  advantage  of  new  and  certain  knowledge, 
which  gave  to  his  psychology,  his  ethics,  his  logic  a  depth, 
a  force,  a  precision — the  power  to  convince  resulting  at 
once  from  truth  and  earnestness — which  left  his  writings, 
considered  as  literature,  above  all  human  comparison. 
If,  again,  human  philosophy  produced  a  teacher  who  as- 
serted the  claims  of  feeling,  though  with  ineffectual  pro- 
test, the  Church,  in  her  great  Apostle  S.  Peter,  had  one, 
who,  with  feelings  intensely  human,  showed  how  all  that 
is  noble  and  tender  and  unselfish  and  loyal,  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  life,  can  render  acceptable  service  in 
the  noblest  of  causes;  if,  finally,  Zeno  held  up  before  the 
will  the  choice  of  a  heroic  apathy  to  pain  and  pleasure 
alike,  S.  James,  without  forsaking  the  modesty  of  nature, 
proclaimed  a  nobler  steadfastness,  in  the  firm  and  un- 
shrinking practice  of  simple  and  primitive  virtues — mercy, 
truth,  justice,  patience — amid  the  self-indulgence  with 
which  wealth  and  ease  tempt  heathen  and  Christian  alike. 

We  come  now  to  that  which  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
present  course  upon  the  internal  evidences.  The  New 
Testament  presents  to  us  One  whose  greatness  was  in- 
deed heralded  by  the  prophets,  but  who  is  fully  disclosed 
only  in  the  second  volume  of  inspiration.  Around  His 
central  figure  kings,  prophets,  heroes,  priests,  the  learned, 
the  eloquent,  the  gifted,  martyrs  and  saints,  revolve,  as 
reflecting  His  glory,  while  confessing  their  immeasurable 
distance  from  Him.     The  character'  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 

'  "  In  modern  language  '  character '  or  the  absence  of  some  side  or  sides 
generally  implies  the  predominance     of  that  great  whole,  which  we  picture 
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thing  apart  in  Scripture,  as  it  is  in  history.  In  nothing 
is  the  unity  of  the  holy  volume  more  manifest,  from  its 
earliest  to  its  latest  page,  amid  annals,  prophecies,  psalms, 
biographies,  maxims  of  conduct,  letters,  marking  the  mind 
of  one  Author  in  every  external  diversity  of  expression, 
than  in  its  picture  of  Him  who  is  as  certainly  God  as  He 
is  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to 
pause  to  answer  those  to  whose  minds  such  a  conception 
is  simply  incredible  ;  but  what  we  have  to  say  will,  we 
think,  abundantly  show  the  folly  of  those  who  professing 
in  some  sort  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  re- 
fuse to  see  this  conception  of  the  Messiah  in  them. 

In  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the 
Messianic  predictions,'  beginning  with  a  general  promise 
of  man's  victory  over  the  Evil  Principle,  and  narrowing  by 
degrees  the  field  to  which  faith  and  hope  should  look  for 
the  Deliverer's  appearance,  at  length  announce  His  like- 
ness to  Moses  when  He  comes,  but  at  the  same  time 
suggest  His  superiority  to  the  Jewish  law-giver.  In  the 
age  of  David  and  Solomon  He  is  announced  as  the  ideal 
David,  King  of  the  world's  future  history.  But  the  son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord.^  In  the  great  period  of 
Prophecy,  from  King  Uzziah's  reign  to  the  prophet 
Malachi,  especially  in  Isaiah,  the  details  of  the  Messiah's 
human  life  are  fully  given,  along  with  the  loftiest  asser- 
tions of  His  Divinity,  His  humility,  His  sufferings.  His 
triumph.  His  world-embracing  kingdom.^  One  of  the 
things  prophecy  says  of  the  Messiah,  not  least  wonderful 

to  ourselves  in  ihe  background  of  tion  of  all  the  normal  elements  of 
each  individual  man  as  the  true  and  our  perfected  moral  nature." — Lid- 
complete  ideal  of  human  nature.  .  .  .  don's  Bmiipton  Lect.,  Lect.  IV.,  p. 
Character  is  that  whereby  the  indi-  I92.  He  quotes  Young,  Christ  of 
vidual   is   marked  off  from    the   pre-  History,  p.  217. 

sumed    standard    or    level  of  typical  'Gen.    iii.    15;    ix.    26;    xxii.    18; 

manhood.     Yet   the   closest   analysis  xlix.  10.    Num.  xxiv.  7.     Dcut.  xvii. 

of  the  actual  human   life  of  Jesus  re-  iS,  19. 

veals  a  moral  portrait  not  only  unlike  "2  Sam.   vii.    16.     Ps.   Ixxxix.  36, 

any  that  men  have  witnessed  before  37  ;  ii.     2  Sam.  xxiii.  5.     Ps.  ex. 

or  since,  but  especially  remarkable  in  '  Isa.   xi. ;    xlii.;    xlix.  6;    lix.    20. 

that  it  i>rcsenls  an  eriually  balanced  Jcr.  xxiii. ;  xxxiii.  15.    Ps.  xxii.      Dan. 

and  entirely  harmonious  rcprcscnla-  ix.  24.     Zcch,  ix.  9,  10. 
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if  we  consider  it  seriously,  is:  "He  did  no  sin."'  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  Gospels  plainly,  delib- 
erately, and  consistently  makes  this  claim  for  Himself. 
This,  if  we  consider  it  well,  is  a  most  wonderful  fact. 
No  merely  human  teacher  worthy  of  respect  ever  seri- 
ously claimed  freedom  from  sin.  Our  Lord  at  the  begin- 
ning of  His  preaching  bids  men  be  like  God:  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  This  is  accompanied  by  no  intimation  that 
He  Himself  falls  below  the  standard.  The  greatest  of 
the  prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  when  entering  on  his 
great  office,  cries:  "Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone; 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts."'  Christ  never  con- 
fesses sin  ;  He  never  asks  pardon ;  yet  He  sharply 
rebukes  the  sin  of  self-righteousness,  and  makes  the 
Prodigal's  confession  the  typical  one  suitable  for  all 
mankind  ;  in  Him  is  never  anything  like  remorse,  or  that 
dread  of  a  coming  judgment  with  which  His  own  words 
are  so  well  designed  to  fill  the  sinner's  soul.  He  says 
positively:  "I  do  always  those  things  that  please  the 
Father;"  "I  know  Him,  and  keep  His  saying."  He 
challenges  His  foes  to  convince  Him  of  sin.'  This  is 
not  dulness  in  One  who  could  probe  the  subtlest  failings 
of  the  human  heart;  nor  can  we  deem  it  a  form  of  pride 
when  we  recall  His  equally  marvellous  humility. 

The  claim  to  sinlessness  is  not  a  thing  apart  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  simple  and  complete  harmony 
with  all  His  words  and  acts.  Upon  His  own  authority 
he  corrects  the  glosses  and  interpretations  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  highest  authority,  and  even  explains,  sus- 
pends, or  completes  the  Mosaic  law  itself.  "Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  to  them  of  old  time.*    .     .    . 

'  I  S.   Peter,   ii.   22,  which  is    evi-         '  S.    Matt,    v.  48,  compared  with 
dently  a  quotation  from  Isa.  liii.   9,     Isa.  vi.  5. 
although  the  Apostle  says  ayf/apri'aK,         ^  S.  John,  viii,  29,  55,  46, 
while   the  Prophet  in  the  LXX,  has         *  On  this  translation  of  S.  Matt.  v. 
dvo^iav.  27,  consult  Arbp.  Trench  on  Auth. 

Vers,  of  N.  T,,  p.  79. 
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But  /  say  unto  you."  The  greatest  of  the  prophets 
never  thus  lifted  himself  above  Moses.  With  our  Lord 
"  I  say  unto  you  '  became  the  equivalent  of  their  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Again,  His  miracles  are  in  the  same 
way  distinguished  from  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by 
all  other  messengers  and  prophets  sent  from  God.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  puts  forth  His  hand  and  cleanses  a 
leper  with  the  words,  "  I  will;  be  thou  clean."  He  raises 
the  dead  by  the  mere  command,  "  Arise ;  "  "  Come  forth." 
His  voice  is  potent  at  a  distance,  as  when  near  at  hand. 
He  withers  a  tree  by  speaking  to  it.  He  calms  a  tempest 
by  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still."  He  throws  a  chain  upon 
demoniac  fury.  On  one  occasion,  the  memorable  miracle 
recorded  by  all  the  evangelists.  He  fed  thousands  with 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  discourse  which  He 
uttered  immediately  afterward  showed  that  what  He 
then  did  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  standing  marvel,  ever 
more  to  be  repeated  in  His  kingdom  till  time  should  end, 
by  which  His  Flesh  and  Blood  should  be  the  Life  of  that 
new  spiritual  world. 

In  His  miracles,  and  in  His  enactments  as  Law-giver 
in  His  own  kingdom.  His  manner  is  not  so  much  that  of 
One  bringing  proofs  of  Revelation,  arguing,  convincing, 
persuading,  as  of  a  superior  bestowing  from  his  bounty 
upon  the  objects  of  his  favor  and  pity.  If  we  might 
use  an  earthly  comparison,  it  is  more  like  the  rich,  the 
charitable,  the  powerful,  dispensing  gifts  and  blessings 
of  their  own  impulse  amid  the  needy,  the  forsaken,  the 
friendless,  than  the  action  of  a  teacher  or  prophet  who 
astonishes  or  silences  by  splendor  of  demonstration,  or 
unveiling  of  Divine  Power. 

Consider  what  is  implied  in  the  surrender  which  Christ 
claims  for  Himself  of  human  beings.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  do  this  correctly,  because  of  the  very  familiarity  of  the 
words  we  are  to  consider.  But  in  this  relation  of  Christ 
to  man  lies  the  force  of  this  part  of  our  argument. 
Christ's  message  is  simply  a  proclamation  of  Himself. 
"  Come  unto  me."     "1   will  give  you   rest."     "Learn  of 
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me."  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  "No 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  All  light,  all 
strength,  all  encouragement,  are  centred  in  Him.  If  He 
cannot  save  us,  we  are  indeed  without  hope.  But  His 
voice  is  potent,  amid  despair  and  human  forsaking,  in 
prisons  and  in  exile.  His  voice  will  be  heard  by  each  one 
of  us  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  grave.  We  shall  hear  it 
and  come  forth.  All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear 
His  voice,  the  voice  of  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 
The  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  be  judged  by  Him. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  claim  is  distinctly  made 
by  Him.  The  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son  of  man.*  He  identifies  Himself  with  the  august 
figure  of  prophecy,  who  with  this  title  ascends  the  throne 
of  universal  dominion  and  judgment.  He  promises  to 
return  to  the  world  at  the  end  of  time,  upon  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  with  His  court  of  angels,  to  gather  the  tribes 
of  men  before  Him,  to  award  to  all  and  each  an  unerring 
and  irreversible  judgment.  Think  of  the  nature  of  this 
claim  in  a  teacher  of  religion.  Is  He  merely  man  who 
can  probe  all  human  souls,  and  explore  without  hin- 
drance or  mistake  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart? 
He  makes  by  one  sharp  line  eternal  separations.  No  cases 
are  reserved  as  too  hard  for  Him.  He  disposes  of  those 
who  in  human  eyes  are  "too  good  for  hell  or  too  bad 
for  heaven."  And  still  the  claim  to  be  universal  Judge, 
tremendous  as  it  is,  is  in  simple  consistency  with  His 
dealing  while  on  earth  with  individual  souls.  He  forgave 
sins  absolutely;  He  empowered  His  Church  also  to  for- 
give. Human  souls  are  His  possession  ;  they  are  "  given  to 
Him  "  absolutely.  His  are  the  eyes  that  nothing  created 
can  escape.  He  knew,  He  alone  knew  fully,  what  was 
in  man  ;  and  while  He  did  not  commit  Himself  unto  men, 
He  still  loved  them  and  sought  their  love.  He  says,  "  Fol- 
low me,"  and  every  claim  must  yield  to  that.  He  promises 
to  dwell  in  the  souls  of  those  that  love  Him.  He  abro- 
gates a  defective  conception  of  the  Sabbath  ;  He  confirms 

'  S.  John,  V.  27.     Dan,  vii. 
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the  true,  by  placing  Himself  with  the  Author  of  that  law 
as  the  beginner  of  a  new  creation,  the  giver  of  an  eternal 
rest.  He  exercises  here  in  His  kingdom  the  power  that 
flowed  from  the  oneness  of  His  nature  with  the  Father. 
Belief  in  Him  opens  the  way  to  every  spiritual  gift ;  to  res- 
cue from  misery,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  to  cleansing,  to 
hope,  to  life.  Unbelief  dooms  to  spiritual  death.  But  He 
lays  bare  not  only  the  sins  of  those  who  reject  and  op- 
pose Him,  but  of  those  who  love  Him,  who  cling  to  Him, 
who  are  destined  to  accomplish  great  results  in  His  king- 
dom. He  was  born,  He  is  in  the  world,  to  bear  witness 
to  this  divine,  this  searching,  this  cleansing,  this  all-em- 
bracing truth. 

This,  who  is  sometimes  called  "the  Christ  of  dogma," 
is  the  only  "Christ  of  history."  This  is  the  Christ  who 
stands  out  alike  upon  the  page  of  the  New  Testament, 
witnessed  by  the  heart  and  adoration  of  the  Church  to 
whom  the  sacred  books  were  given,  and  before  the  world, 
Jewish  and  pagan,  astonished  and  subdued  by  a  new  Pres- 
ence upon  earth.  The  Christ  who  is  not  God  is  a  dream 
of  stupid  pedants,  putting  their  own  folly  into  inspired 
Scripture,  while  putting  themselves  out  of  the  divine 
kingdom  in  which  they  do  not  believe.  The  Christ  who 
is  man  as  well  as  God  embodies  all  that  is  ideally  per- 
fect in  human  nature,  without  defect  or  excess,  wise  and 
loving,  sensitive  yet  patient,  indulgent  to  the  weak  and 
erring,  while  firm  and  unshrinking  in  the  path  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

He  who  moved  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  through 
the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  through  the  iiighways  of 
Palestine,  had  before  Him  a  preparation,  had  after  Him  a 
history,  unlike  that  of  any  human  being.  And  still  the 
Jewish  nation  and  the  Catholic  Church  themselves  are 
wonders  of  little  moment  compared  with  Him  who  is  the 
centre  and  strength  of  their  significance  and  life.  He  is 
in  garb  an  humble  Jew.  In  His  earthly  form  we  are 
permitted  to  believe  were  united  the  strength  of  man, 
the  tenderness  of  woman,  the  simplicity,  the  humility  of 
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children.  He  sought  for  the  love  of  souls.  He  opened 
at  times  without  display  the  storehouse  of  the  divine 
mercy.  He  bestowed  gifts  wherever  there  was  faith  to 
receive  them.  His  mercy,  His  help,  His  prayers.  His  sym- 
pathy, were  the  simple  instinctive  impulse  of  His  own 
power  and  goodness.  He  put  aside  force;  He  rejected 
stratagem.  He  sought  not  to  win  the  learned  by  demon- 
strations, nor  the  ambitious  by  armies  or  legions.  When 
His  work  was  done.  He  permitted  rude  hands  to  break  the 
casket  of  His  humanity,  whence  issued  on  the  world  the 
fragrance  of  His  forgiveness,  His  pity.  His  sacrifice,  His 
intercession.  His  love  conquering  death,  to  be  realized 
forever  among  perishing  men,  in  a  deathless  kingdom,  the 
unfailing  home  of  faith  and  hope,  while  the  world  should 
last,  while  there  should  still  be  a  soul  seeking  guidance,  a 
wanderer  from  his  Maker  and  Redeemer. 

The  power  of  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  Author  of  this 
religion  was  in  simple  truth  God  and  man,  united  in  one 
Person,  moving  on  the  earth,  has  never  been  withstood 
by  plain  and  earnest  souls.  Its  light  has  been  hidden  only 
to  the  disputatious,  the  eclipse  of  heresy,  the  rending 
of  schism.  Its  truth,  however,  is  witnessed  by  an  inward 
and  an  outward  testimony  alike  irresistible:  i.  Its  own 
majestic  consistency:  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  the  very  God 
whom  the  heart  of  the  Church  adores,  He  is  nothing  and 
less  than  nothing;  He  is  not  one  of  the  good  men  or 
sages  whom  men  honor,  but  a  being  whom  our  tongue 
refuses  to  describe  even  in  hypothesis,  but  whom  the 
logic  of  unbelief  is  compelled  to  accept.'  2.  The  truth 
concerning  His  nature  has  the  attestation  of  its  effects 
upon  the  external  world  as  witnessed  by  the  cold,  obser- 
vant sense  of  those  who  merely  describe  the  facts  before 
them.  The  following  is  such  an  attestation  from  a 
worldly  politician,  who,  though  with  heart  untouched  by 
religion,  was  widely  and  deeply  learned  in  literature  and 
in  history.  "  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human 
form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities, 

'  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures.   See  esp.  Lect.  IV. 
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leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slum- 
bering in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  lictors, 
and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions  were  humbled  in  the 
dust."  ' 

'  Macaulay's  Milton, 
lO 


LECTURE  VI. 


CHANGES  IN  INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTER: 
WONDERFUL  CONVERSIONS. 

Nothing  more  forcibly  calls  attention  to  a  new  move- 
ment in  religion,  or  in  any  other  matter,  than  to  observe 
it  taking  possession  of  strong  and  leading  natures,  chang- 
ing their  lives,  inspiring  exertion,  giving  them  a  new  view 
of  the  world  without,  and  reversing  the  currents  of  love 
and  hatred  within  them.  We  believe  that  what  can  com- 
mand a  few  choice  and  ruling  souls  is  likely  in  the  end  to 
exert  its  influence  over  the  many.  We  form  our  estimate 
of  a  new  doctrine  by  a  few  typical  spirits  on  whom  it  lays 
hold.  The  elements  of  character  are  alike  in  all  men.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  or  that 
trait,  as  the  greater  or  less  strength,  the  predominance  or 
subjection  of  some  faculty  or  tendency,  which  forms  the 
difference  between  individuals.  It  is  something  nearly 
the  same  that  produces  the  unlikeness  between  one  period 
of  the  same  person's  life  and  another  period.  Human 
characters  and  human  lives  are,  for  the  most  part,  what 
they  are  as  the  result  of  hereditary  influence,  education, 
surroundings,  leading  examples.  Still  none  of  these 
things  act  like  natural  forces  on  the  human  spirit ;  that 
is,  as  we  say,  of  necessity  or  even  invariably.  The  human 
will  constantly,  even  in  the  humblest  and  most  obedient 
of  the  race,  puts  forth  a  disclaimer  of  its  subjection  to 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  But,  besides  the  great  constant 
educational  influences  at  work,  we  speak  now  of  the  effect 
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upon  an  intelligent,  sensitive  human  soul  of  bringing  it 
on  a  sudden  into  relation  with  the  mighty  forces,  kindred 
though  lying  external  to  its  own  proper  being,  some  in- 
tellectual view,  some  appeal  to  passion,  some  incentive  to 
choice,  some  sting  of  conscience,  which,  one  or  all,  in  an 
instant  disturb  the  old  balance  of  character  and  almost 
form  a  new  man.  Thus  something  like  this,  according  to 
tradition,  took  place  in  what  might  be  called  the  conver- 
sion to  patriotism,  or  to  ambition,  of  the  young  and  dis- 
solute Themistocles,  after  his  thoughts  had  been  directed 
to  the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  Marathon,  so  that  henceforth 
"the  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep." 
The  change  was  great  from  the  life  of  pleasure  to  the 
life  of  labor,  from  frivolity  to  earnestness,  from  self-indul- 
gence to  anxiety  and  danger;  and  gleams  of  the  noble- 
ness of  the  change  are  believed  to  shine  forth  even  in  his 
defeated  life  at  its  ignoble  close,  when  as  the  pensioner 
of  his  country's  foe  he  jested  on  his  own  outward  ease,' 
while  inwardly  stung  at  the  rising  glories  of  Cimon,  in 
whom  he  recognized  the  renewal  of  the  same  impulse  that 
had  produced  all  that  was  really  great  in  his  own  career. 
The  argument  we  now  desire  to  present  may  be  stated 
something  after  this  fashion  :  If  there  has  appeared  among 
men  a  religion  addressing  itself  to  every  condition  of  man 
in  every  race,  with  such  power  that  it  cannot  only  mould 
the  lives  of  those  trained  in  its  precepts,  but,  addressing 
itself  directly  to  the  most  intelligent,  the  religious,  the 
cultivated,  the  educated,  men  and  women  whose  opinions 
are  developed  and  whose  habits  are  formed,  produce  a 
complete  subversion  of  habits  and  opinions,  putting  cer- 
tainty in  place  of  uncertainty  on  the  most  momentous 
questions,  replacing  old  habits  by  new  ones  of  an  oppo- 
site but  even  firmer  kind  ;  and  while  effecting  this  great 
transformation,  not  destroying  the  general  balance  or 
soundness   of  the   character,'  nor   giving   undue   promi- 

'  "  Wc  should  have  been   undone  on  "  The  Character  and  Conduct  of 

if  we   had  not  been  undone."     See  the   Apostles,"  etc.,    Lect.    VII.,  p. 

Plutarch.  283,610.      1S27 

*  Cf.    Milman's  Bampton   I.ecturts, 
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nence  to  any  lower  element  over  a  higher,  but  rather  the 
reverse : — if,  I  affirm,  any  religion  can  be  shown  to  effect 
such  results,  it  brings  with  it  a  mark  of  truth  and  reality; 
it  is  such  a  religion  as  we  should  believe  will  be  disclosed 
by  the  merciful  Maker  of  men  to  His  creatures  and  chil- 
dren. We  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  illustrated  by  this  token  of  truth,  not  once 
merely  nor  at  a  single  period,  but  in  instances  without 
number,  habitually,  invariably,  notoriously,  through  a 
succession  of  ages.  Every  powerful  and  generous  influ- 
ence is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which 
it  operates.  The  truth  acts  upon  human  souls  according 
to  the  measure  of  fidelity  it  finds  in  each.  The  truth  re- 
mains the  same,  though  one  soul  receives  it  and  another 
rejects  it,  though  it  saves  one  and  condemns  another. 
Every  human  being  that  has  even  momentarily  acknowl- 
edged a  truth  of  religion  has  given  its  witness,  though 
this  has  been  immediately  neglected  or  forgotten.  The 
Old  Testament  brings  before  us  men  in  various  stages  of 
religious  illumination,  and  in  different  degrees  influenced 
by  religious  fear  and  love,  and  these  may  be  viewed  as 
instances  of  partial  conversion.  Thus  Esau,  awakened  to 
the  results  of  his  careless  profaneness,  sought  in  vain, 
though  with  tears,  a  place  of  repentance.  Thus  Balaam, 
though  illuminated  with  the  divine  disclosures  of  proph- 
ecy, clung  to  his  own  sordid  habits  and  dreams.  And 
thus  Saul  could  not  cast  self-will  and  ambition  from  his 
soul,  even  after  he  too  had  received  "a  new  heart"  from 
God,  and  been  allowed  to  utter  heavenly  oracles  with 
God's  prophets.  But  David,  though  stained  most  deeply 
with  human  infirmity,  was  permitted  to  secure  God's 
lasting  favor,  and,  while  relieving  his  own  burdened  soul^ 
to  give  expression  to  the  religious  aspirations  of  souls  in 
all  ages.  Under  the  new  covenant  a  society  was  formed 
which  spread  itself  throughout  the  world,  in  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  country,  setting  up  everywhere  a  little  com- 
munity which  directly  addressed  human  beings  in  their 
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Maker's  name,'  converted  them,  caused  them  to  live  new 
lives,  exhibiting  the  sensibility  of  those  who  lived  only 
for  feeling  combined  with  a  self-control  and  contempt  of 
pain  which  gave  a  new  idea  of  heroism  to  the  world.  The 
only  support  and  animating  motive  of  such  effects  were 
found  in  the  disclosures  made  from  the  unseen  world, 
and  in  a  real  communion  with  that  hidden  source  of 
strength. 

The  New  Testament  places  before  our  eyes  two  mem- 
orable and  typical  conversions.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Apostle  S.  Peter,  who  fell,  through  self-confidence  and  in 
spite  of  plain  warnings,  into  open  denial  of  his  Divine 
Master,  but  was  restored  by  the  loving  patience  of  that 
Master  as  He  turned  and  looked  upon  His  conscience- 
stricken  disciple.  S.  Peter  afterward  showed  an  analo- 
gous weakness  when  he  yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  against  the  Gentiles,  but  was  brought  back 
to  the  sounder  position  in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
by  vision,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles. 

The  conversion  of  S.  Paul  (which  has  been  honored  in 
the  Church  by  an  especial  commemoration)  is  of  so  pecu- 
liar and  marvellous  a  character,  as  to  be  able,  almost  by 
itself,  to  stand  as  an  unassailable  and  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.*  The  conversion 
of  the  original  apostles  is  without  doubt  to  be  viewed 
as  a  miracle  of  divine  power;  and  the  peculiar  attesta- 
tion it  gives  to  our  religion,  according  to  the  well-known 
statement  in  the  most  classic  of  English  works  on  the 
evidences,  has  almost  the  force  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration: "There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  many  pro- 
fessing to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles 
passed  their  lives  in  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  volun- 

'  Deum  quilibet  opifcx  Christianus  cnarrari   in  onines  difiicilem.'"— Tcr- 

et  invenit  cl  osleiulit  et  cxiiule  lotum,  tullian,  Apoto^fticus,  Cli.  XLVI. 

quod  in  Deo  (iiuvrilur,  re  quoqiie  as-  '  Lonl  Lytielton's  Observalions  on 

sijjnat  ;  licet  Plato  [in   Tiniiro,  p.  2S]  the  Conzursion  and  ApostL^hip  vf  S. 

afTirmct      faclitatorem     univcrsilalis,  Paul,  S.  1*.  C  K.     1848. 
nequc  invcniri    facilem   cl    invcntuin 
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tarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  the 
same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  '  This  state- 
ment, I  say,  is  a  description  of  the  effects  of  a  true  con- 
version, but  it  is  a  view  of  those  effects  rather  from  what 
might  be  called  a  legal  stand-point ;  i.e.,  so  that  if  the  evi- 
dence be  once  admitted  there  is  no  choice  about  receiv- 
ing the  conclusion :  it  is  absolutely  forced  upon  us.  But 
the  conversion  of  S.  Paul,  while  containing  the  same  ele- 
ments of  strength,  possesses  features  of  what  is  called,  for 
distinction,  probable  evidence,  soliciting  our  belief,  meet- 
ing and  anticipating  objection,  appealing  at  once  to  our 
reason,  our  sympathy,  and  our  wills,  by  all  the  urgency 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  good  man  triumphantly  sur- 
mounting obstacles  of  every  kind  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  human  heart  and  soul. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  we  are  to  observe,  when  converted  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  was  a  Jew,  already  in  the  maturity 
of  his  natural  powers.  He  had  never  been  a  dissolute  or 
careless  liver.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  religious  and  con- 
scientious in  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  trained  ; 
and  his  training  appears  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and 
peculiarly  careful  one.  Such  a  person  is  least  likely  to 
undergo  a  sudden  and  radical  religious  change.  But  an- 
other circumstance  seemed  to  pledge  steadfastness  to  his 
position.  He  had  become  an  active  asserter  and  defender 
of  his  Jewish  convictions  ;  nay,  more,  he  had  proceeded  to 
persecute  the  rising  sect  which  threatened  what  his  nation 
held  dear.  Every  one  knows  the  effect,  even  upon  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  of  adopting  such  a  course:  the  passions 
stimulating  the  judgment,  the  man  begins  to  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  anything  but  good  on  his  own  side,  anything 
but  evil  in  his  adversaries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Saul  felt  the  usual  effects  of  such  a  position,  protecting 
and  hardening  him  against  a  sudden  change.  His  natu- 
ral characteristics,  moreover,  were  a  kind  of  defence  or 

*  Paley's  Evidences  of  Ch*  istianity. 
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pledge  against  any  sudden  or  rash  revolution  of  conviction 
or  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  by- 
nature  the  firmness  and  determination  of  a  leader.  He 
had  the  mind  which  clearly  grasps  the  principles  of  a 
cause,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  act  upon  them.  He 
could  not  hold  convictions  loosely  and  indecisively.  His 
moral  earnestness  would  make  him  disdain  to  palter  alike 
between  truth  and  falsehood  as  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  liberal  education  he  had  received  would  free  him  from 
the  fetters  of  all  narrow  and  vulgar  prejudice.  It  is  plain, 
besides,  to  any  impartial  student  of  his  writings,  that  this 
wonderful  man  possessed  in  large  measure  what  the  world 
calls  common-sense.  No  better  established  maxims  of 
homely  and  practical  wisdom  can  elsewhere  be  found.  Yet 
amid,  with  the  plainest  admonitions  against,  sloth,  im- 
providence, selfishness,  or  lying,  are  mingled  the  tender 
touches  of  sympathy,  the  evidence  of  a  soul  alive  to  all 
that  is  gentle  and  noble,  spiritual  and  unselfish.  Here 
were  an  intellect  and  heart  naturally  incapable  of  being 
enslaved  (at  least  permanently)  by  anything  sophistical,  or 
narrow,  or  groundless,  or  sordid.  It  had  a  natural  guard 
against  deception  in  its  own  soundness  and  sagacity;  it 
could  not  deceive  others  because  of  its  own  transparent 
truthfulness  and  sincerity.  An  instinctive  prudence  with- 
held it  from  rashness;  a  general  enlightenment  shielded 
it  from  prejudice. 

And  yet  the  change  by  which  Saul  of  Tarsus  became 
S.  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  was  both  sudden 
and  thorough.  He  saw,  it  is  true,  what  is  not  ordina- 
rily granted,  a  miraculous  vision  from  Heaven.  But  we 
know,  without  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  such 
visions  come  not  with  effect  upon  souls  unprepared. 
This  great  convert,  however,  in  touching  words  tells  us 
how  the  vision  affected  liim.  "  I  was  not  disobedient," 
he  says,  "  unto  the  heavenly  vision."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  movement  toward  the  mighty  trans- 
formation in  that  great  soul  is  to  be  traced  to  the  moment 
when   he  beheld  the   martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen.     "  And 
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when,"  he  cries,  in  accents  which  come  from  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul :  "  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  martyr 
Stephen  was  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  consent- 
ing unto  his  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that 
slew  him."  There  was  something  in  that  sight  more 
awful  and  moving  than  the  visions  of  worldly  fame  which 
disquieted  the  sleep  of  the  young  Grecian  hero.  The 
dream  of  Jewish  ambition,  the  fond  hope  of  a  worldly 
empire  for  their  Messiah,  glided  from  that  young  and 
earnest  soul,  and  was  replaced  by  a  nobler  vision  wherein 
shone  the  splendor  of  that  truer  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
over  souls,'  far-reaching,  all-subduing,  whose  foundation 
is  sacrifice,  whose  pillars  are  love  and  faith  and  hope, 
ever  defended  and  ever  upheld,  and  growing,  amid  mor- 
tal failure,  defeat,  and  weakness,  by  the  power  and  favor 
of  God.  This  vision  was  complete  when  the  new  apostle 
beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  exalted  King,  Jesus,  and 
heard  the  gracious  voice  appealing  to  him,  and  finally 
commissioning  him  to  his  glorious  place  and  work  in  that 
kingdom,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  "to  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me."  Throughout  the  world, 
from  age  to  age,  till  the  end  of  time,  in  every  land,  in 
every  town,  in  souls  of  every  age  and  sex  and  enlighten- 
ment, the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  great  apostle  was 
to  find  its  image  and  renewal.  Let  us  fasten  our  thoughts 
once  more  upon  that  marvel  in  its  evidential  aspect.  It 
seemed  so  improbable  at  first  that  Christians  themselves 
refused  to  believe  it.  Ananias,  who  received  the  con- 
vert by  baptism  into  the  Christian  fold,  had  to  be  assured 
by  express  revelation  of  the  reality  of  the  change.  Only 
the  large-hearted  charity  and  patience  of  Barnabas  con- 
tended for  a  time  against  the  persistent  incredulity  and 

'  Compare  the  account  of  the  con-  Ncander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  IV., 
version  of  Norbert  of  the  court  of  244,  245.  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends 
Frederickandof  Henry  v.,  A.D.I114.     of  Monastic  Orders,  p.  210. 
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distrust.  Its  suddenness  was  without  doubt  the  chief 
ground  of  suspicion.  And  yet  every  conceivable  proof  of 
thoroughness  was  afterward  afforded.  S.  Paul  exhibited 
what  even  the  uncharitable  world  has  always  admitted 
to  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  sincerity,  viz.,  a  consist- 
ent life.  Having  put  behind  him  what  he  had  hitherto 
prized,  and  the  friends  that  are  dearest  to  the  natural 
heart,  he  went  forward  in  the  strength  of  his  new  faith, 
amid  new  scenes  and  friends,  in  an  unparalleled  career  of 
trials  and  labors,  without  once  faltering  or  turning  aside 
or  looking  back,  to  the  very  end.  Amid  his  journeyings 
and  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the  wilderness  and  in 
the  city,  among  his  countrymen  and  among  false  breth- 
ren, with  the  care  of  all  the  churches  weighing  upon  him 
within,  and  the  threatening  of  the  heathen  power  always 
around  him  and  above  him  without,  he  still  refuses  to 
lose  courage  or  to  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope.  He  is 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  are  by  nature 
no  better,  but  rather  often  much  worse,  than  his  own 
countrymen.  He  is  neither  disheartened  nor  soured  by 
treachery  and  betrayal.  He  is  simply  and  always  loyal 
to  the  Master  that  has  revealed  Himself  out  of  heaven; 
he  is  anxious  only  to  preserve  in  his  own  life  and  to  en- 
force upon  others  a  perfect  obedience  to  that  Master,  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed — "  bringing  into  captivity,"  as 
he  says,  "  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
The  thorough  subjugation  of  a  mind  and  heart  like  S. 
Paul's  to  a  new  religion  just  before  deeply  suspected  and 
hated — a  subjugation  not  attended,  even  according  to 
the  world's  standard  of  judgment,  by  any  deterioration  in 
that  nature  by  any  bias  toward  fanaticism,  or  rancor,  or 
bitterness,  but  rather  by  a  ripening  and  development  of 
all  nobler  traits — is  surely  a  marvellous  spectacle,  well 
suited,  if  anything  can  be,  to  constrain  and  convince  all 
candid  souls.  This  strong  man  fights  his  battle  with 
Jewish  bigotry,  then  with  heathen  insolence  and  indiffer- 
ence ;  he  takes  the  blows  of  the  high-priest,  the  scourg- 
ing  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  the   stoning  of  the    senseless 
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mob;  at  one  time  asserting  his  civil  rights,  at  another  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  of  his  oppressors,  sending 
trembling  into  the  bigot's  and  the  tyrant's  soul  alike — yet 
always  accepting  ill-usage  and  scorn  and  injustice  from 
men  as  a  kind  of  wholesome  discipline,  viewing  whatever 
is  personal  only  as  bearing  on  his  great  work,  and  so  ever 
growing  toward  that  standard  of  charity  and  patience 
shown  by  his  Master  and  by  S.  Stephen,  to  which  in 
the  outset  Saul  of  Tarsus  seemed  least  likely  to  attain. 
Out  of  the  chords  of  this  strenuous  and  storm-tossed 
spirit  is  breathed  finally  that  melody  which  of  everything 
in  the  New  Testament  seems  to  bring  us  nearest  heaven  : 
"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  .  .  .  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 

We  affirm  that  the  conquest  of  a  soul  like  this  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  power  that  effected  it  is  beyond  nature. 
The  result  attained  is  better  than  any  nature  has  to 
show.  That  soul  alone  that  has  looked  upon  its  Maker 
and  Redeemer,  that  has  felt  His  power,  that  has  yielded 
itself  to  the  transforming,  cleansing,  strengthening  en- 
ergy, could  live  as  this  one  lived,  could  struggle  and 
not  be  overcome,  could  rise  from  defeat,  could  pass  from 
the  prison  and  the  scaffold  in  triumph  into  paradise. 

In  S.  Paul  our  religion  made  a  conquest  which  became 
part  of  her  own  divine  message  to  the  world.  The 
writings  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  were  assumed 
into  the  sacred  canon  of  Scripture,  and  form  a  larger  por- 
tion than  any  delivered  through  another  single  writer  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  fitting  and  needful  that  he 
who  was  thus  honored  should  be  at  once  a  Hebrew  and 
also  acquainted  with  the  culture  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  hence  able  to  utter  faithfully  the  accents  of  the 
ancient  tradition,  while  furnished  with  the  intellectual 
ability  to  explain,  unfold,  and  defend  the  truths  of  Divine 
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Revelation  in  their  various  relations  to  human  knowledge 
and  the  problems  of  duty  and  of  life.  To  this  high 
function  the  Holy  Spirit  exalted  the  human  gifts  and  the 
earthly  experience  of  the  Apostle  S.  Paul. 

But  God's  Revelation  to  man,  we  can  never  permit 
ourselves  to  forget,  is  not  a  book  alone,  though  it  is  con- 
tained and  attested  in  a  Book  separated  by  its  inspiration 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  all  other  books.  Not  a  page 
of  inspiration,  either  of  the  Old  Covenant  or  of  the  New, 
was  committed  to  writing  until  after  the  formation  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  in  whose  existence  alone  the  divine 
oracles  find  their  meaning  and  interpretation.  The 
relation  of  S.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  various  churches 
founded  by  him  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  the  relation 
of  all  Scripture  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  at  first  Jewish, 
then  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  real  Revelation  of 
God  to  men.  The  eternal  oracles  delivered  to  Corin- 
thians, to  Ephesians,  to  Galatians,  derive  their  force  and 
significance  and  efficacy  for  perennial  instruction  from 
the  existence  before  them  of  those  seed-plots  of  immor- 
tal souls,  whose  existence  here  and  there,  and  exuber- 
ant fertility  throughout  the  world,  was  a  miracle  and  a 
Revelation  far  more  wonderful  and  significant  than  any 
marvel  that  could  be  contained  in  ink  and  parchment. 
The  life,  the  unity,  the  all-subduing  faith,  the.  super- 
natural charity  of  the  growing  Church  precede  and 
prepare  for,  as  they  preserve  and  attest,  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture.  It  belongs  of  necessity  to  the  Church 
to  pronounce  what  is  and  what  is  not  Holy  Scripture, 
and  she  alone  can  attest  with  certainty  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  its  meaning.  When  the  sacred  canon  was 
closed,  the  divine  claims  of  our  religion  were  attested  by 
a  new  series  of  conquests. 

In  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  which  ratified 
the  list  of  Canonical  Scriptures,  there  sat  one  wliose 
voice  was  potent  then,  as  often,  among  his  brethren,  and 
whose  history  is  also  typical  amid  the  wonderful  con- 
quests of  the  Cross, 
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Augustine  was  brought  by  his  conversion  from  a 
worldly,  dissolute  life  to  a  thorough  and  religious  conse^- 
cration  of  body,  soul,  and  intellect,  to  purity,  to  morality^ 
to  self-denial,  to  charity,  and  to  labors  for  bringing  other 
men  to  the  obedience  of  the  Faith.  The  transformation 
that  passed  upon  him  is  one  of  the  most  shining  testimonies 
to  the  true  religion,  because  of  the  marvellous  personal 
endowments  which  place  him  by  himself  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  and  because  his  Christian  principles  were  be- 
yond question  the  ground  of  whatever  became  admirable 
in  him,  correcting  natural  and  acquired  faults,  developing 
and  ripening  his  rare  and  unique  gifts,  preserving  the 
balance  of  his  varied  powers,  and  affording  them  a  worthy 
field  for  their  exercise. 

He  was  the  child  of  a  Christian  mother,  whose  influence 
was  restrained  by  a  pagan  father,  and  during  youth  and 
manhood  lived  in  almost  pagan  license;  directing  his 
own  education  with  capricious  wilfulness,  flying  to  phi- 
losophy, but  refusing  to  study  Greek  ;  superficially  de- 
spising Holy  Scripture,  because  of  its  lack  of  philosophy* 
then  falling  into  the  snare  of  Manes,  who  gilded  Persian 
dualism  and  real  licentiousness  with  the  gloss  of  Scripture 
language  and  the  profession  of  asceticism.  Augustine  is 
finally  redeemed  from  the  snares  of  heresy  and  the  power 
of  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  his 
conversion  was  once  connected  by  tradition  with  the  first 
use  of  the  Te  Dtum. 

Well  might  the  Church  utter  her  most  exalted  strains 
at  the  recovery  of  such  a  soul.  In  the  moulding  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  S.  Augustine 
represents  her  mightiest  force.  He  stands  as  one  of  the 
four  great  Latin  doctors:  S.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Ambrose,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  He  is  inferior  in 
learning  to  S.Jerome;  he  might  not  move  a  multitude 
by  eloquence  and  personal  magnetism  like  the  great 
soldier-prelate,  S.  Ambrose  of  Milan;  he  found  little  in 
his. obscure  African  diocese  that  could  be  compared  to 
S.Gregory's  functions  as  ruler  and  teacher  in  the  Imperial 
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City.  Yet  beyond  doubt  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  to  exercise  a  wider,  a  firmer,  a  more 
lasting  sway  over  the  minds  and  souls  of  his  brethren 
than  any  other  of  the  four,  or  perhaps  than  any  unin- 
spired teacher  since  S.  Paul. 

His  influence  may  be  viewed  as  threefold  :  First,  in  its 
personal  aspect,  as  the  thorough  and  successful  recovery 
to  purity  and  holiness  of  a  nature  that  had  wallowed  in 
sin  in  the  service  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  The  direct- 
ness, the  sincerity  of  this  change,  the  struggle  with  the 
enfeebled  will,  the  humility  which  remained  after  grace 
had  triumphed,  are  set  before  us  in  his  Confessions  with 
a  moving  power  which  renders  that  book  unique  in  Chris- 
tian literature.  It  has  none  of  the  morbidness  that  at- 
taches to  almost  every  other  effort  at  self-analysis.  The 
second  aspect  of  S.  Augustine's  influence  is  as  the  organ- 
izer of  the  ascetic  life,  which  in  the  subsequent  career  of 
Christian  Europe  looked  to  this  great  teacher  more  than 
to  any  other  for  instruction  and  regulation.  The  regular 
and  secular  and  White  Canons,  those  of  Sempringham 
(that  is,  the  men)  and  the  Friars  Eremite,  among  many 
others,  and  finally  the  two  great  military  orders  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  and  Knights  Templars,  adopted 
the  rule  of  S.  Augustine,  The  third  and  perhaps  leading 
aspect  of  the  influence  of  this  great  man  is  as  teacher  and 
writer,  explaining  and  defending  the  faith  of  the  Church 
against  dcnicrs  and  adversaries  of  every  kind.  He  makes 
no  claim  to  infallibility.  In  writing  to  S.  Jerome,'  he 
strongly  contrasts  the  authority  of  his  friend's  writings 
and  of  his  own  with  that  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  which 
he  yields  unreserved  obedience ;  and  yet  he  elsewhere 
affirms  that  he  should  never  have  received  the  Gospel, 
unless  moved  thereto  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  He  composed,  toward  the  close  of  his  long 
career,  a  volume  of  Retractations,  in  which  he  sought  to 
withdraw  or  correct  whatever  was  unsound  or  mistaken 
in  his  numerous  writings.     These  writings,  which  are  of 

'  Ep.  Ixxxii.  ad  Ilicron.  '  Cont.  Ep.  Mankh.,  Cl».  V. 
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the  most  miscellaneous  character  and  touching  upon 
almost  every  subject — scientific,  religious,  literary,  practi- 
cal, expositions  of  Scripture,  letters  to  friends,  the  lives 
of  religious  communities,  polemics  against  heresies  and 
schisms,  pagans  and  Jews,  as  well  as  apologies  to  the 
rulers  of  the  day  for  the  Christian  view  of  secular  life — 
contain,  in  particular,  four  leading  topics  and  lines  of 
teaching  bearing  on  them,  which  will  be  forever  associ- 
ated with  S.  Augustine's  name  and  work.  The  first  is 
the  Manichaean  error  in  which  the  saint  had  been  once 
himself  ensnared;'  the  second  is  the  Arian  controversy, 
in  the  aspect  it  took  in  the  West ;  the  third  is  the  Dona- 
tist  schism ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  the 
questions  it  started.  The  last,  perhaps,  is  more  than  any 
other  peculiarly  identified  with  S.  Augustine's  name.  All 
of  the  works  of  this  great  man,  written  subsequent  to  his 
conversion,  bear  the  impress  of  the  mighty  change  which 
then  passed  upon  him.  That  change  might  perhaps  be 
characterized  as  the  restoration  to  self-control,  and  the 
proper  balance  of  the  elements  of  a  nature  of  marvellous 
endowments  in  heart  and  mind  and  conscience  and  will, 
which  had  been  seriously  disordered,  but  which  lived 
henceforward  for  a  most  serious  practical  aim.  This  prac- 
tical character  of  S.  Augustine's  works,  however  abstract 
his  theme,  however  remote  or  intricate  the  speculation 
into  which  he  diverges,  might  be  called  their  leading  trait, 
and  would  first  occur  to  a  purely  literary  taste.  Though 
marked  with  the  most  varied  literary  power,  his  mind 
produces  nothing  that  would  be  termed  distinctively 
literature ;  /.<?.,  composition  in    which   form    is   the   pre- 

'  Many  of  the  statements  which  S.  to   them    to   God  by  the    plain  and 

Augustine  says  were  constantly  made  simple  way  of  reason.     .     ,     .     They 

to  him  by  the  Manichseans  to  allure  alleged    that   we   were    terrified   by 

him  in  his  early  years  have  a  mar-  superstition,  and  that  faith  was  en- 

vellous    resemblance  to  the   favorite  joined  to  us  before  reason,  while  they 

teaching  of  many  in  the  present  day,  urged    no   one    to    believe    until  the 

who,  professing  reverence  for  Scrip-  truth   had  been  sifted  and  cleared." 

lure,  still  reject  the  Church.     "Set-  — On    "The  Benefit  of  Believing," 

ting  aside    the   terrors  nf  authority,  Pref.  to  Honoratus. 
they  would  lead  such  as  would  listen 
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dominating  impulse.  His  object  is  always  to  warn,  to 
persuade,  to  remove  difficulties,  to  arouse  conscience,  to 
quicken  the  life  of  religion,  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
mere  speculative  intellect,  to  vindicate  the  truths  of 
Revelation,  to  bring  all  persons  and  all  minds  into  sub- 
jection to  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  We  must  never 
forget  what  was  never  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  saint 
in  all  his  preaching  and  teaching,  viz.,  that  he  professed 
not  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  Scripture,  but  simply 
as  a  loyal  son  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  submitted 
all  speculations  and  every  statement  absolutely  to  her 
authority.  He  wrote  a  letter  (Ep.  xxviii.)  to  his  friend 
S.  Jerome,  remonstrating  against  an  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  seemed  to  sanction  falsehood. 
This  faithful  humility  has  caused  him,  since  he  was 
found  most  nearly  of  all  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  honor, 
to  be  almost  her  mouthpiece  and  oracle  upon  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  discussed  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  To  men  of  the  world  his  writings  present 
as  little  of  attraction  as  the  words  of  "  a  field  preacher."' 
To  sectaries,  unbelievers,  and  adversaries,  who  neither 
think  of  nor  believe  in  a  Kingdom  of  God,  and  hate  the 
conception,  the  words  of  this  effective  champion  are  a 
constant  theme  of  distortion  and  misrepresentation.  He 
is  at  one  time  too  rigid,  after  being  too  lax.  He  is  too 
subtle,  they  say,  too  abstract,  too  logical  for  human 
nature.  Then  they  affect  to  consider  the  Church  com- 
mitted to  every  position  and  sentence  in  his  writings. 
The  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  concerning  Augustine, 
seems  to  be  something  like  this:  seeking  to  atone  for 
his  wasted  youth,  he  threw  all  the  energies  of  his  man- 
hood into  the  strengthening  of  the  only  institution  he 
discovered  on  earth  having  any  claim  to  be  in  possession 
of  divine  truth,  or  to  be  the  home  and  refuge  of  virtue. 
He  exposed  the  false  pretences  of  the  paganism  and 
wickedness  sheltered  under  Manicha-'ism.  The  opposition 
he  made  to  Arianism  peculiarly  marks  his  mental  char- 
'  This  is  Macaulay's  comparison.     Sec  Life  by  Trcvclyan. 
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acter  and  training.  He  had  early  refused  to  study  Greek. 
With  a  mind  peculiarly  qualified  for  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, he  was  without  that  especial  discursiveness  which 
the  Greek  literature  imparts.  He  handles,  therefore,  the 
various  subtle  and  profound  questions  raised  in  the  Arian 
controversy  with  a  certain  directness,  and  at  the  same 
time  seriousness  and  thoroughness,  suited  to  the  Western 
mind.  He  brings  back  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  the 
schismatical  Donatists  not  by  writings  merely,  but  by 
personal  conference,  in  which  his  power  appears  to  have 
been  wonderful,  and  his  success  oftentimes  marvellously 
complete.  This  fact  significantly  stamps  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  man.  His  logic  was  not  marked  by  the 
petty  and  technical  character  calculated  rather  to  tease 
than  to  convince.  It  was  the  instrument,  skilfully  and 
patiently  wielded  by  a  calm  and  comprehensive  intellect 
and  a  heart  of  abounding  charity,  to  shake  the  pride  of 
reasoning,  to  bring  into  view  the  different  sides  of  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  to  wring  confessions  from  unwilling  dispu- 
tants, but  only  as  preparatory  to  that  victory  over  them 
which  consisted  in  making  them  see  and  own  the  light  of 
the  truth.  It  is  affirmed  that  Augustine  in  417,  during 
the  Donatist  troubles,  defended  before  the  Governor 
Boniface  the  principle  that  heretics  might  be  restrained 
by  temporal  punishment."^  Yet  over  against  this  letter 
should  be  set  the  fact,  renewed  all  through  his  career,  that 
he  constantly  interceded  for  those  likely  to  suffer  hard- 
ships for  their  wrongdoing. 

The  statements  most  frequently  reproduced  for  his  dis- 
credit are  such  as  he  uttered  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy  in  reference  to  predestination, 
reprobation,  the  loss  of  the  unbaptized,  the  natural  cor- 
ruption  and  helplessness  of  man's  nature.     Now,  first,  it 

'  In  modern  factory  legislation,  ing  able  to  be  trusted  with  the  pro- 
parents  and  employers  have  had  to  tection  of  those  most  near  to  them 
be  restrained  by  law  from  systematic  and  needing  their  care,  when  them- 
cruelty  and  injustice  toward  their  selves  were  influenced  by  love  of 
own  children  and  employes — not  be-  money  and  business  competition. 
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should  be  remembered,  in  reference  to  these  statements, 
that  the  words  of  S.  Augustine,  the  honored  doctor  of 
the  Church,  cannot  be  interpreted  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  similar  words  in  the  mouths  of  teachers  like 
Luther  and  Calvin,  who  had  repudiated  the  authority  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  The  holy 
doctor  finally  submitted  all  his  utterances  to  the  Church's 
authority,  and  never  put  metaphysics  in  the  place  of 
revealed  religion.  And  another  reason  for  such  a  judg- 
ment of  extreme  statements  in  the  writings  of  this  author 
is  to  be  found  in  that  same  practical  character  already 
insisted  upon.  They  can,  most  of  them,  be  balanced  by 
other  statements,  which  should  in  fairness  qualify  and 
complete  their  meaning.  And  it  may  finally  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  no  man  who  wrote  and  uttered  so 
much  during  a  long  and  conspicuous  career,  in  so  many 
fields  of  controversy,  throwing  habitually  his  whole  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  into  the  contention,  can  with  any 
show  of  justice  be  convicted  of  so  little,  not  only  of 
inconsistency  or  of  vacillation,  but  of  haste  or  prejudice 
or  narrowness  or  bitterness.  His  works  became  the 
great  treasure-house  for  many  generations  to  preachers 
and  theological  instructors,  seeking  either  to  edify  their 
brethren,  to  expound  Scripture,  to  defend  the  truth 
against  error,  or  to  lay  the  foundations  of  theology  in  a 
distant  age,  and  almost  in  a  new  world.  The  Churcii  has 
ever  believed  that  S.  Augustine  was  saved  and  restored 
to  the  Faith  through  the  persevering  prayers  of  his 
mother,  S.  Monica;  and  after-ages  of  believers  recognized 
the  fact  that  his  new  motiier,  the  Church  herself,  obtained 
in  her  gifted  son  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  force,  able 
to  renew  and  repeat  the  work  of  grace  wrought  first  in 
him  and  then  a  thousand  times  through  many  genera- 
tions. Perhaps  one  might  sum  up  the  instruction  which 
the  Church,  through  S.  Augustine,  offers  to  the  world  for 
all  time,  as  lying  in  the  threefold  affirmation  :  first,  of  the 

'Sce,/-.^.,   how   one   of  Bossuel's   great   sermons  is   evolved  out  of  S. 

Augustine's  spe  despt'rati. 
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reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation  recorded  in  Scripture 
witnessed  by  the  Church  ;  secondly,  of  the  comprehen. 
siveness  of  the  control  of  revealed  truth  over  the  mind 
and  heart  and  will  of  the  individual,  and  over  the  govern- 
ments and  kingdoms  of  the  world  ;  and  thirdly,  of  the 
superior  importance  for  the  preservation  of  this  sacred 
truth  in  the  world  in  power  and  efficacy,  of  the  unbroken 
unity  of  the  holy  Church  over  all  individual  and  personal 
gifts,  however  shining  or  exalted.  The  last  years  of  this 
gifted  man  were  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  com- 
prehensive work  on  ''The  City  of  God,"  designed  to  show 
how  immortality  was  secured  in  this  heavenly  community 
to  all  that  deserved  to  live  in  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  men. 

The  evidential  force  of  S.  Augustine's  conversion  may 
be  stated  in  this  way:  Here  is  a  mind  with  a  clear,  calm, 
comprehensive,  and  yet  practical  view  of  the  problems 
of  the  world,  of  life  and  of  duty,  who  yet  beholds  in  the 
religion  of  Christ  a  sufficient  solution  of  them,  and  having 
accepted  that  solution,  adheres  to  it  firmly,  intelligently, 
through  temptation,  through  opposition,  making  it  tri- 
umphant in  controversy,  and  an  unfailing  personal  stay 
and  comfort  to  the  end.  Has  any  false  system  such  a 
conquest  to  show  us?  What  could  the  truth  do  more 
with  the  best  human  material  than  this? 

Modern  times  present  us  with  a  wonderful  conversion 
of  so  peculiar  a  character  that  it  may  serve  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  view  we  have  endeavored  to  present  of 
this  evidential  power  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the 
conversion  of  a  poor,  untaught  mechanic  from  reckless 
living  and  profaneness  to  a  devout  life,  where  the  images 
of  his  spiritual  experience  took  such  deep  possession  of 
his  mind,  that,  although  uneducated,  he  wrought  them 
into  a  book  that  took  its  place  among  the  masterpieces 
of  literature,  having  a  charm  for  every  class,  but  a  peculiar 
power  over  the  simple,  and  uneducated,  and  children, 
and  the  religious  poor.  Scott  describes  with  inimitable 
pathos  how  the  memory  of  the  religious  images  oi  this 
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book  abide  in  a  poor  girl's  mind,  shaken  by  madness  and 
the  experience  of  sin  and  wrong-,  and  break  forth  in  song 
in  her  death  agony  (Madge  Wildfire  in  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian).  The  Pilgriiiis  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan,  is 
not  free  from  the  marks  of  the  obscure  sectaries  to  whom 
he  belonged,  a  certain  coarseness  and  crudeness  of  spirit- 
ual conception  inevitable  to  those  who  are  separated 
from  Catholic  culture.  But  these  blemishes  are  very 
trifling  in  the  work  viewed  as  a  whole — a  work  that 
makes  the  great  outlines  of  Christian  conversion  a  story 
as  real  and  vivid  as  the  story  of  any  series  of  events  that 
ever  occurred  to  mortal  man  ;  how  the  sinner  escapes 
from  the  City  of  Destruction  through  the  warning  of  a 
heavenly  messenger;  how  he  passes  the  wicket  gate,  the 
desolate  swamp,  over  the  straight  road  to  the  Inter- 
preter's house ;  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre,  the  steep 
hill  and  the  pleasant  arbor  that  meet  his  view  ;  the  en- 
chantment of  House  Beautiful,  the  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion ;  the  spiritual  foes  that  start  up  to  bar  the  way, 
the  dread  Apollyon,  the  breathless  combat,  the  high 
precipices,  the  black  clouds,  the  dens  of  horror;  the  pas- 
sage through  the  pitfalls  of  Vanity  Fair;  finall}',  by  the 
silver  mine  and  the  meadow  of  lilies,  to  the  siieepfolds 
and  orchards  of  the  Delectable  Mountains ;  thence 
through  the  Enchanted  Ground,  by  the  cold  river  tiiat 
all  must  pass,  into  the  land  of  Bculah,  whose  delights 
fail  not.  In  this  marvellous  allegory,  which  can  charm 
the  young  soul  that  knows  nothing  of  a  second  meaning, 
all  the  great  realities  of  the  Christian  life,  known  with 
more  or  less  vividness  to  every  one  who  is  a  Christian 
indeed — the  restlessness  of  conscience,  repentance,  con- 
fession, amendment,  the  struggle  against  temptation 
within  and  without,  the  combat  of  the  flesh  against  the 
spirit,  the  vision  of  faith — assume  a  dcfinitcncss,  a  pro- 
portion, an  air  of  real  life  and  being,  which  cannot  easily 
be  cast  away.  We  affirm  that  no  other  save  the  true 
religion  can  present  us  with  such  a  token  of  truth  as 
this  work    in   connection    with    its    author's   history.      In 
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literature  it  is  the  peer  of  works  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  has  been  compared  to  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  derives 
its  power  simply  from  the  truth,  which  always  makes  the 
great  experiences  of  the  soul  of  deepest  interest  to  every 
other  human  soul,  from  its  life-like  picture  of  that  path 
of  spiritual  discipline  over  which  the  merciful  Physician 
and  Redeemer  of  the  soul  leads  His  own  erring  creature 
back  to  felicity  and  to  Himself. 


LECTURE  VII. 


EDUCATIONAL    POWER. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  power  to  educate  manifested  in  the 
Christian  religion  suitably  follows  the  subject  of  wonder- 
ful conversions  which  we  have  just  considered,  because 
its  ordinary  and  usual  mode  of  action  may  be  described 
as  educational,  while  it  still  holds  within  its  grasp,  and 
can  put  forth  upon  occasion,  the  marvellous  energy  that 
can  in  an  instant  transform  human  souls. 

Holy  Scripture  sets  before  us  certain  typical  examples 
of  persons  consecrated  by  the  Author  of  religion  to  some 
great  work  in  His  service  by  a  special  training  from  their 
very  birth.  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  divine  polity  on 
the  earth,  by  a  marvellous  providence  is  saved  from  the 
death  which  threatened  his  people  in  Egypt,  and  at  the 
same  moment  given  back  to  his  true  mother  to  be  nur- 
tured and  trained,  and  his  safety  secured  by  the  word  of 
the  princess,  who  "pays  the  wages"  of  his  instruction 
also  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  The  child  Samuel,  lent 
by  his  mother  to  the  Lord  from  his  birth,  we  are  told 
"  grew  "  amid  the  hallowed  services  to  whicli  he  was  con- 
secrated, "and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none 
of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground."  And  so  S.  John,  that 
was  to  be  "  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,"  "  grew,  and  waxed 
strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel."  And  in  this,  these  and  all  other 
forerunners  were  but  types  of  Him  before  whom  they  were 
sent.  For  of  Him  too  we  read  :  "And  the  Child  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom  :  and  the  grace 
of  God  was  upon  Him."  "  He  went  down  with  His  parents 
to  Nazarctii,  and  was  subject  unto  them."     "And  Jesus 
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increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man."*  The  Incarnate  Son,  that  is  to  say,  exhibits 
to  us  the  first  period  of  His  life  upon  eartli  as  a  growth 
toward  perfection  in  obedience  to  parents,  country,  and 
religion.  The  exhortation  to  Christians  to  make  their 
religion  an  educational  power  is  an  habitual  one  with  the 
Apostles.  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord : 
for  this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  ;  which 
is  the  first  commandment  with  promise."  "  Giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  knowl- 
edge." "Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  *'  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greek.  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of 
God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith :  as  it  is  written.  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith."" 

These  texts  may  serve  in  a  general  way  to  set  forth  the 
fact  that  the  true  religion  is  peculiarly  a  power  fit  to 
educate  the  soul  of  man,  and  next,  that  the  principle  to 
which  it  primarily  and  continually  appeals  in  the  process 
is  faith.  As  S.  Paul  says  in  the  last  text  quoted,  it  is  a 
mighty  truth  revealed^  and  instinctively  seized  upon  by 
the  prepared  soul,  Jew  or  Gentile,  as  soon  as  heard  ;  then 
all  after  experience  of  the  world,  viewed  by  the  soul  that 
has  had  this  glimpse  of  its  God  as  a  righteous  judge, 
increases  the  faith  then  lodged  within  it.  It  is  thus  an 
educating  principle,  not  less  logical  than  induction,  for  in- 
stance, in  physical  science,  which  proceeds  on  the  princi- 
ple that  "what  in  our  investigations  is  ever  tending  to  be 
universal,  may  be  considered  universal."  What  becomes 
more  and  more  like  truth  the  more  we  try  it,  we  may  call, 
if  not  simply  a  proof,  perhaps  a  growing  proof.  Its  final 
proof  is,  in  fact,  "  the  salvation  "  of  the  faithful  soul  that 
has  received  it. 

'  Exod.  ii.   9,    lo.     Acts,   vii.   22.         '  Eph.  vi.  r,  2.     2  S.  Peter,  i.  5  ; 
I  Sam.   i.   28  ;  iii.  19.     S.  Luke,  i.     iii.  18.     Rom.  i.  16,  17. 
76,  80  ;  ii.  40,  51,  52. 
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Education,  whenever  treated  seriously,  was  felt,  even 
among  the  enlightened  heathen,  to  involve  something  of 
peculiar  exaltation,  and  to  be  degraded  if  considered 
as  simply,  or  mainly,  directed  toward  securing  bodily 
strength,  or  dexterity,  or  wealth,  or  indeed  any  special 
aptitude,  physical  or  mental.  Plato  usually  treats  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  welfare  of  the  State,  making  light  of 
what  is  confined  to  the  mere  individual.  In  the  Laws' 
occurs  this  passage:  "  Let  us  consider  that  each  of  us  is  a 
sort  of  divine  animal  [*  divine  animal  wonder '],  either  a 
plaything  of  the  gods,  or  compounded  with  some  earnest 
intent ;  for  on  this  point  we  are  ignorant:  but  this  we  do 
know,  that  these  passions  are  inherent  in  our  nature,  and 
that  they  pull  us,  like  nerves  or  ropes,  and  being  them- 
selves contrary,  draw  us  to  contrary  actions,  where  virtue 
and  vice  are  situated  apart  from  each  other."  Certainly 
Plato,  who  treats  the  subject  of  education  as  seriously 
and  worthily  as  any  uninspired  writer,  and  has  put  forth 
as  many  brilliant  and  profound  suggestions  upon  the 
matter  as  can  be  found  elsewhere,  habitually  declares  that 
true  education  can  be  found  only  in  that  ideal  state  which 
was  rather  the  subject  of  his  dreams  than  the  object  of 
his  confident  hope. 

That  dream  of  the  musing  sage  of  the  Academy  has 
never  been,  and  will  never  be,  realized,  save  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  She  educates,  and  she  alone  can  educate, 
because  within  her  is  the  presence  of  Him  who  made  the 
soul  of  man,  who  still  regenerates  it  and  renews  it,  the 
loving  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour  of  our  race.  Next 
after  the  parental  relation,  there  is  upon  earth  no  relation 
more  important  than  that  of  the  skilful  and  loving  in- 
structor. His  duty  is  to  teach  the  young  soul  to  know 
itself  and  the  world  about  it,  and  the  Maker  of  both  ;  to 

•  Bis.  I.,  Ch.  XIII.  ^avua  hIv  art  ravra  ret  ndOrt  tv  Tf/tly  oior 
enadroy  yiiwv  r'/yr/dooutOcx  rcoy  vevpa  7/  e^i'/piy^oi  riyti  trpv- 
Zcoooy  Bslov,  e'lre  w5  mxiyvioy  6ai  6ndj6i  re  j'lftai  xal  dWi'/Xati 
IxEiywy,  eI'te  ojS  6ni>v6ri  riyl  nyOeXHovdt  cyayriai^  ovdnt  tn 
^vyF.drTjHoi  '  ou  yiip  St)  rouruye  iyayriai  7r/3dideti,ov  6f}6ia>pi6- 
yiyyoadnonEy  ■     tuSe    61    iu/iEy     itcyr)  dpETt)  nai  Hunia  HtlTat. 
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make  this  soul  committed  to  his  charge  in  love  with 
knowledge,  to  thirst  for  it,  and  to  learn  to  satisfy  its 
thirst;  to  make  it  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of 
knowledge,  preferring  one  to  another,  while  despising  no 
real  knowledge ;  to  cause  it  to  put  forth  the  exertions  of 
self-denial,  to  labor  with  patience,  to  accept  pain  with- 
out shrinking;  to  lead  it  to  realize  by  degrees  that  the 
abstract  knowledge  itself  is  most  valuable  which  is  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  experience,  or  has  been  tested  by 
something  in  our  experience  analogous  to  it,  or  has  been 
taught,  or  been  suffered  for,  or  cleared  from  doubt  in  our 
own  minds  or  in  the  minds  of  others.  Education  covers 
knowledge,  duty — in  its  most  extended  sense,  to  God,  to 
our  neighbor,  and  to  ourselves — and  some  initiation  into 
the  principal  functions  of  life.  No  education  can  be 
complete  if  in  the  instructor  there  be  Avanting  either, 
first,  information  on  any  leading  branch  of  knowledge,  or, 
second,  the  power  of  imparting  self-control,  or,  thirdly, 
the  ability  to  make  his  pupil  take  some  steps  in  the  prin- 
cipal paths  of  exertion.  Now,  the  Christian  instructor  is 
of  course  not  cut  off  from  any  knowledge  which  any  other 
teacher  has ;  but  he  has,  besides,  real  and  important 
knowledge  on  the  most  important  of  subjects — subjects 
concerning  which  the  wise  of  this  world  affirm  that  no 
knowledge  exists  or  is  attainable;  e.g.,  concerning  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  future  life  of  man,  the  ex- 
piation for  sin,  etc.  In  the  Christian  Church  it  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  tested  by  constant  experience,  that  man  can 
be  taught  self«control ;  and  from  the  beginning  the  world 
beheld,  at  first  with  amazement,  then  with  indignation, 
that  the  Christian  education  was  a  very  real  and  enduring 
one.  It  was  not  a  mere  profession  of  wisdom  and  new 
illumination  ;  it  produced  in  young  and  old,  the  lettered 
and  the  unlearned,  nobles,  slaves,  and  artisans,  a  quiet 
but  firm  habit  and  action  in  worship  and  daily  life,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  manifold 
customs  founded  on  it  in  the  pagan  world.  This  was  the 
astonishing  power  put  forth  by  Christianity  from  its  very 
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beginning,  and  as  open  to  the  observation  of  the  ordi- 
nary observer  as  to  that  of  the  philosopher  or  historian. 
What  is  here  maintained  is  not  that  the  Bible  contains 
all  knowledge,  secular  and  religious,  or  that  the  Church 
was  acquainted  with  sciences,  with  astronomy,  geology, 
electro-magnetism,  unknown  then  to  the  learned  world  : 
what  is  maintained  is  that  the  Church  possessed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  her  own  sure  knowledge  of  their  mean- 
ing, a  body  of  religious  truths  revealed  directly  from  God, 
undiscoverable  by  hum.an  reason  (nor  of  such  a  nature  as 
men  could  find  out  for  themselves),  and  that  these  truths 
upon  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  subjects  were 
not  only  not  unfriendly  to  any  other  truths,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  to  their  possessor  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage even  in  the  search  after  natural  truths.  We  main- 
tain that  the  lofty  and  majestic  truths  concerning  God  and 
the  angels,  the  creation,  the  nature  of  man,  his  fall  and 
.restoration,  the  future  world,  in  the  calm  and  sure  pos- 
session of  the  plainest  Christian,  were  the  best  preparation 
of  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  grandest  discoveries  of 
modern  science;  and  that  the  spiritual  knowledge  which 
the  Christian  alone  knows  with  certainty  is  necessary  in 
order  that  any  one  may  hold  in  their  integrity  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  the  human  sciences  have 
now  disclosed  to  us.  Herein  lies  the  educational  power 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  proof  that  "Theology 
is  the  queen  of  the  sciences  "  is  no  empty  boast.  This 
may  be  studied  either  as  a  fact  seen  in  the  actual  historical 
rise  of  the  different  sciences,  or  recognized  in  the  logical 
coherence  of  what  religion  teaches  of  the  Author  of  the 
universe,  and  whatever  science  discovers  in  the  investi- 
gation of  His  works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  within  Christendom  alone  that 
the  idea  of  education  has  ever  received  any  adequate 
fulfilment.  The  science  of  the  most  inventive  pagan 
nations,  China  or  India,  has  lain  in  their  midst  for  ages 
like  a  withered  seed,  dormant  or  unfruitful.  It  may  be 
transmitted,  like  the  hymns  and  rites  of  their  idolatrous 
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worship,  but  without  dcvclopinent  or  movement,  or  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  cultivation  of  mind  or  heart. 
The  Greeks  themselves  could  not  organize  or  preserve 
their  best  knowledge.'  Education  among  the  Jews, 
which  seemed  to  come  nearest  the  Christian  idea,  im- 
pressed indeed  the  monotheistic  conception  indelibly 
upon  an  Oriental  nation  ;  but  for  the  rest,  owing  to  their 
perversion  of  the  sense  of  their  Scripture,  degenerated 
into  simply  a  zealous  guardianship  of  the  words  and 
letters  of  the  sacred  text.  Ofttimes  now  an  intelligent 
Jew  of  the  old  type  appears  in  some  Christian  university 
and  astonishes  his  instructor,  first  by  the  zeal  and  accu- 
racy with  which  he  gathers  the  facts  and  principles  that 
glorify  Christianity,  and  next  gives  his  teacher  a  still 
keener  astonishment  by  his  'utter  insensibility  to  the 
logical  meaning  of  these  same  facts  and  principles.  The 
science  of  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  of  Saracenic  Seville, 
for  instance,  has  been  thrown  in  the  face  of  Christians,  as 
better  than  their  own,  and  as  the  source  of  much  of  the 
best  of  theirs.  But  without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that 
the  Moslem  stole  from  Jew  and  Christian  whatever  is 
true  in  his  religion,  and  from  Aristotle  and  elsewhere 
the  substance  of  his  philosophy,^  it  is  enough  to  ask,  in 
what,  after  all,  did  his  knowledge  of  science  result?  The 
Arabs  transmitted  as  little  of  the  fruits  of  education  as 
the  Turks  themselves;  and  they  can  now  receive  no 
permanent  benefit  from  the  superior  knowledge  and  great 

'"A   century  before  the   reign  of  revolution    around     the     sun)    were 

Alexander  the  Great,  there  sprang  up  actually  displaced  by  the  crude  Ptole- 

and  flourished  in   Greece  a  species  of  male  theory  two   and  a  half  centuries 

learning,  or  science,  totally  unlike  to  B.C.,  and  not  rediscovered  till  mod- 

anything  before  known  in  the  world,  em    days    by    the    Christian    priest 

This  science  was  carried  to  its  high-  Copernicus. 

est  perfection  by  Aristotle:  it  decayed  "The    so-called   Arabic    numerals 

with   the    loss  of  his    writings,    and  and    the   denary  system    were  really 

revived  with    their   recovery."      Dr.  the   invention    of    the    Brahmins   in 

John  Gillies'  Life  of  Aristotle,  p.  i.  India,    and   were   unknown    to    the 

Pythagoras' anticipations  of  modern  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 

astronomy  (he  is  said  to  have  known  century.    See  Brooks'  Phil,  of  Arith- 

the   sphericity  of  the    earth,  and    its  metic,  Ch.  II.,  p.  24.     Lane,  1880, 
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discoveries  of  the  Cliristian  nations,  of  whom  some  apos- 
tate Christians  would  persuade  us,  forsooth,  that  they 
were  the  real  teachers  ! 

The  very  conception  of  a  Christian,  if  we  attempt  to 
throw  it  into  an  abstract  form,  may  be  said  to  be  an 
educational  one.  One  of  the  very  earliest  notices  of  the 
rising  Christian  community  amid  the  heathen  world  is 
that  contained  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  where  the  substance  of  the  account  was, 
that  the  Christians  met  before  day  in  some  retired  spot, 
united  in  a  sacrament  which  involved  a  pledge  to  abstain 
from  every  wickedness,  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God, 
and  then  separated.  To  be  a  Christian,  then,  involves 
personal  examination,  self-rule,  purity,  the  reception  of 
revealed  truth,  a  united  worship,  a  consistent  life.  Always 
a  single  act,  any  deliberate  sin,  conformity  to  idolatry, 
it  was  felt  might  cast  a  Christian  from  his  place,  and 
make  him  once  more  as  other  men.  His  life  was  a  disci- 
pline and  education,  not  of  the  intellect  alone,  but  of 
the  heart  and  feelings  also,  and  of  the  will.  When  the 
recognition  of  the  State  enabled  Christian  worship  to 
expand  into  publicity  and  splendor,  its  substance  still 
remained  the  same.  There  was  the  recognition  in  the 
stately  ritual  of  the  same  fixed  and  majestic  truths, 
made  known  by  divine  revelation  to  faith  alone,  of  God, 
the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  coming  near  in 
baptism  to  regenerate,  in  holy  communion  to  feed  and 
sustain,  peculiarly  present  in  the  thrilling  worship.  And 
beside  the  treasury  of  truth  upon  which  the  intellect  and 
the  heart  were  habitually  stayed,  there  was  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  preacher,  applying  to  the  various  experiences 
of  life  and  the  changing  times,  the  principles  of  action, 
old  and  yet  ever  new,  stirring  up  the  indifferent,  answer- 
ing doubts,  challenging  objections,  confirming  the  wcak^ 
making  use  of  the  very  learning  and  eloquence  of  the 
world,  its  heresies  and  partial  truths,  to  illustrate  and  set 
forth  the  one  truth  which  came  from  God.  Here,  I  say, 
^  E  g..  Draper  in  Intellectual  Dcvelcpment  of  Eurcpt. 
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in  the  very  worship  of  Christians,  amid  the  Church's 
basilicas  and  cathedrals,  was  an  education  for  the  com- 
plete man  ;  for  his  intellect,  in  the  loftiest  truth  ;  for  his 
heart  and  will,  in  the  resistless  appeal  to  what  is  noblest 
and  most  tender  and  most  moving  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple; and,  finally,  even  to  the  art  impulse,  in  the  worship 
which  disdains  not  the  choicest  efforts  of  music  and 
poetry,  of  painting  and  all  the  sister  arts. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  Christianity  came  forth  institutions, 
I  mean  the  university  and  colleges,  which  are  unlike  any 
that  the  world  had  yet  seen,  or  that  the  most  accomplished 
nation  ever  produced,  not  as  being  instruments  to  pre- 
serve and  diffuse  learning,  for  there  were  such  long  before, 
but  as  being  able  in  some  sort  to  organize  learning,  or,  to 
employ  a  technical  expression,  to  give  it  integrity,  to  com- 
bine a  certain  degree  of  fixedness  with  the  impulse  of  prog- 
ress.' We  may  compare  Friar  Bacon  in  his  tower  by  the 
Isis,  Newton  amid  the  severe  meditations  of  his  private 
study,  with  Plato  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  or  Aristotle 
in  his  twenty  years*  preparation  under  Plato,  in  some  such 
way  as  this  :  the  latter  two  left  their  great  achievements 
to  a  learned  world  that  could  neither  appreciate  nor  retain 
them  ;  the  first  two,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  circle  of  learning  that  could  not  only  receive  and  keep 
their  precious  acquisitions,  but  could  improve  them,  and 
finally  add  to  them.  The  University  of  Bologna,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  modern  educational  day,^  was  without  doubt 
an  institution  whose  function  was  to  teach  knowledge  as 
such — knowledge  of  whatever  kind,  provided  only  it  was 
real.  The  meridian  of  Cassini,  that  can  be  still  seen  traced 
on  the  floor  of  the  great  church  of  San  Petronio,  is  a 
proof  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Church  welcomed 
what  we  call  secular  knowledge.^     The  typical  university 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cer-  differently  in  various  periods  even  of 

tain     virtues,     courage,     patriotism,  Christian  history, 

chastity,  charity,  humility,  were  held  '  Savigny's  History  of  Roman  Law, 

in  very    different  estimation, /;v/^r-  Vol.  Ill, 

tioiiately,    or   were    emphasized  very  '  Here  are  some  more    examples  : 
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of  Europe  that  arose  half  a  century  later,  A.D.  1200,  in 
Paris,  embraced  four  nations,  French,  Picard,  Norman,  and 
English,  but  really  all  Europe  ;  for  the  first  comprehended 
the  students  from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  last  from  any 
part  of  Northern  Europe.'  The  Uiiiversitas,  at  first  the 
name  of  the  mass  of  students  and  teachers,  viewed  as  a 
corporate  body,  existing  for  education,  protected  by  law, 
with  by-laws  of  its  own,  was  by  degrees  in  every  country 
regarded  as  a  national  institution,  because  its  degree  quali- 
fied for  various  offices  and  professional  situations  in  these 
countries.  Next,  the  name  "  Universitas  "  was  held  to 
imply  that  all  branches  of  study  were  taught  there.  At 
Paris  the  subjects  taught  were  arranged  under  faculties, 
namely,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  rhetoric,  logic,  grammar,  geometry,  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, and  music,  what  were  called  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium.'  The  faculties  to  whom  the  respective  sub- 
jects were  intrusted  were  themselves  corporate  under 
their  own  dean,  or  presiding  officer.  The  colleges  at  the 
university  were  royal  or  private  foundations  for  the  ben- 
efit of  poor  students.  In  the  universities  of  England, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,^  the  colleges  were  developed  into 
peculiar  importance;  the  tuition  of  the  fellows  superseded 
the  instruction  of  the  professors  in  the  university  hall. 
At  length  it  became  necessary  for  the  student  to  complete 

Outside  of   Notre    Dame,  Paris,  the  Ar.    numeral  ;    Ge.    pondcrat  ;    As. 

zodiac  is  sculptured.      But  Virgo  is  colit  astra. 

rejected,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  put         '  See  the  interesting  account  of  the 

above  all  the  rest.     Abbe  Dupuis  re-  development    of    the    University   of 

lates    that  "the  portal  of  the  great  Cambridge  out  of  the  Abbey  of  Croy- 

Church  of  .St.  Denys,   that  of  .Stras-  land,    in    Ingulphus's   Chroniclt,  pp. 

bourg,  and  several  others,  present  the  234-239.      London.  1854.     The  true 

zodiacs  differently  modified."  beginnings  of  the  University  of  Ox- 

'  See  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  ford,  Bp.  Stubbs  maintains,  belong 
University  of  Paris,  and  of  William  to  the  Planlagenet  era,  and  not  to 
ofChanipeaux,  "  the  column  among  that  of  Alfred  the  Great. — Seven- 
teachers,"  in  Ch.  dc  Kcmusat's  teen  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Me- 
Abelard,  T.  L,  pp.  9-11,  40-44.  dixval  and  Modern  History,  Lect. 
Paris.  1845.  VIL,  by  Wm.  Stubbs.  D.D.,  Cp.  of 

'Gram,  loquitur ;  Dia.  verba  docet;  Chester.     Oxford,  1SS6. 
Rhc.    verba    ministrat  ;    Mus.   canit  ;  . 
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the  curriculum  of  his  own  college  before  he  was  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  the  university.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  peculiar  university  instruction  never  yielded 
to  the  rivalry  of  that  of  the  college.  And  in  different 
countries  one  or  the  other  system  chanced  to  prevail,  ac- 
cording to  the  impulses  swaying  the  world  of  learning; 
Scotland,  for  instance,  following  the  German,  Spain  the 
English  system.  Now,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
function  of  the  university,  whether  in  its  primitive  form 
collecting  crowds  of  students  to  the  lectures  of  some  able 
professor,'  or  later,  when  colleges  sheltered  each  their 
own  foster-children  and  gave  them  more  personal  attention, 
was  always  substantially  the  same;  viz.,  not  to  discover 
but  to  teach  knowledge,  to  find  a  place  for  the  knowledge 
of  every  kind  that  was  real,  and  thus  to  recognize  and  to 
keep  whatever  acquisition  had  been  once  made.  The 
real  discoverers  are  apt  to  shrink  from  crowds,  and  even 
the  drudgery  of  daily  teaching.  In  modern  days  partic- 
ular societies  of  the  learned — like  the  Royal  Society  in 
England  organized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  the  Brit- 
ish Association  of  more  modern  times,  the  Ashmolean,  or 
the  Architectural  Societies  of  Oxford,  or  the  Academy 
of  France,  and  similar  associations  in  every  country — are 
found  first  to  attract  and  receive  the  discoveries  of  the 
pioneers  of  knowledge,  and  these  are  then  taken  up  and 
incorporated  into  the  college  or  university  curriculum. 

We  call  attention  now  to  these  familiar  distinctions  to 
remind  you  that  the  Church  organized  the  university  and 
the  college  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  convey,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  educational 
value  in  the  acquirement,  in  due  order  and  proportion,  of 
all  sound  and  real  knowledge.  The  souls  to  be  educated, 
the  habits  they  form,  the  unprejudiced  eye,  the  calm,  clear 
vision,   the    humility  that  comes    from   having  felt   and 

'  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  Cahors,  Grenoble,  Pisa,  and  Prague. 

century  were   founded   the   Universi-  It  was  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in 

ties  of  Avignon    and    Perugia,    and  consequence  lost  its  especial  preemi- 

ihese    were    followed    by    those    at  ncnce  ia  science. 
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measured  one's  own  powers,  the  becoming  self-distrust, 
the  gentleness  toward  others  who  may  be  ignorant  or 
slow  to  learn,  the  refusal  of  rash  and  new,  and  the  dislike 
of  rude  and  irreverent,  methods  of  teaching  or  learning — 
such  are  the  things  of  supreme  value  in  the  true  teacher's 
eye,  even  amid  the  utmost  splendors  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
covery. The  Church  is  not  afraid  of  any  new  knowledge 
— it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say — she  is  not  afraid  of  any 
knowledge,  because  she  knows  and  loves  the  Author  of 
knowledge,  both  of  the  intellect  that  knows  and  of  the 
wonders  that  delight  and  charm  the  intellect.  The  Church 
is  not  even  afraid  of  the  knowledge,  or  science,  "  falsely 
so  called  "  ;  but  she  will  not  expose  her  children  to  its 
deceits,  without  preparation. 

I  have  just  been  using  some  of  the  language  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  university  and  the  college,  or  what- 
ever educational  efficiency  they  represent,  can  be  em- 
ployed apart  from  the  Church,  and  that  education  can  be 
carried  on,  and  all  practically  useful  results  secured,  with- 
out the  aid  of  religion.  The  subject  we  have  been  con- 
sidering offers  a  very  convenient  method  of  examining 
the  feasibility  of  this  position  in  a  negative  way.  We 
ask,  then,  Is  a  college  or  university  education  possible 
apart  from  religion?  And  we  answer.  No,  for  this  plain 
reason  :  the  university  proposes  to  teach  knowledge  of 
every  kind  ;  but  a  university  without  religion  has  dropped 
from  the  circle  of  knowledge  not  only  a  very  important 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  precisely  that  which  was  held 
by  the  founders  of  universities  to  be  of  chief  importance. 
Has,  then,  theology  been  proved  to  be  unreal  knowledge? 
Ifso,  whohas  proved  this?  Has  God  been  proved  not 
to  exist?  Or  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  He  never  has 
made,  and  never  can  make,  any  direct  revelation  to  man  ? 
If  neither  of  these  things  has  been  done,  it  is  certainly  a 
radical  defect  in  an  institution,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
false  pretence,  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  has 
been  done,  or  to  ignore  the  matter  altogether. 

But   if  a  university  or  college  may  not  safely  attempt 
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to  do  without  religion  altogether,  can  it  not  adopt  the 
view  of  some  sect,  and  so  become  denominational?  This 
can  be  and  has  been  done,  but  the  result  is  in  substance 
the  same.  It  destroys  the  idea  of  a  university,  because  in 
lieu  of  a  great  subject  it  substitutes  a  particular  view  of 
that  subject,  the  teaching  of  a  sect  instead  of  the  more 
comprehensive  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
would  be  like  putting  the  Baconian  system,  for  instance, 
in  place  of  the  department  of  "  Intellectual  Philosophy." 
There  remain  persons  who,  unwilling  to  give  up  alto- 
gether such  a  branch  of  knowledge  as  "  religion,"  ask, 
Could  not  some  of  it  be  taught  which  all  sects,  including 
the  Church,  would  agree  with,  or  at  least  would  not  posi- 
tively reject?  This  doubtless,  though  difficult,  is  pos- 
sible ;  nevertheless,  it  would  still  destroy  the  university, 
which,  professing  to  teach  all  knowledge,  allows  itself  in 
a  leading  branch  to  forbid  the  teaching,  not  of  what  has 
been  shown  to  be  false,  but  of  any  view  of  religion  to 
which  any  sect,  for  good  reason  or  bad,  or  for  no  reason 
at  all,  shall  object. 

I  submit,  then,  that  I  have  made  out  a  good  evidential 
argument  for  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  educational  power,  if  I  have  shown  that  the  most 
important  agencies  in  education, the  university  and  college, 
were  the  direct  product  of  that  religion  ;  that  their  life  is 
bound  up  with  hers,  and  that  what  wounds  her  wounds 
them,  and  that  apart  from  her  they  inevitably  die.  Even 
while  I  am  writing  this  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of 
these  principles  in  our  own  country.  The  president  of  a 
leading  college  issues  a  pamphlet  inculpating  the  oldest 
university  in  the  United  States  with  deliberate  abnega- 
tion of  everything  that  can  be  considered  a  reason  for  its 
being  at  all.  "  From  the  close  of  freshman  year  on," 
says  President  McCosh,"it  is  perfectly  practicable  for  a 
student  to  pass  through  Harvard,  and  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  without  taking  any  course  in  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  geol- 
ogy, logic,  psychology,  ethics,  political  economy,  German, 
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or  even  English.  I  would  rather,"  says  the  president, 
indignantly,  "  send  a  young  man  in  whom  I  was  inter- 
ested to  one  of  the  old-fashioned  colleges  of  the  country, 
where  he  would  be  constrained  to  study  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  etc."  For,  the  president  justly  argues,  a 
Studium  Gejierale,  or  university,  should,  if  its  name  mean 
anything,  "  aim  to  draw  forth  the  faculties  God  has  given 
us.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  numerous  and  varied — 
the  senses,  the  memory,  the  fancy,  judgment,  reasoning, 
conscience,  the  feelings,  the  will,  the  mathematical,  the 
metaphysical,  the  mechanical,  the  poetical,  the  prosaic 
(quite  as  useful  as  any) — and  all  these  should  be  culti- 
vated ;  the  studies  necessary  to  do  so  should  be  provided, 
and  the  student  required  so  far  to  attend  to  them  that 
the  young  man  by  exercise  may  know  what  powers  he 
has,  and  the  mental  frame  be  fully  developed.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
of  master  of  arts  were  instituted."  Now,  how  does  it 
happen  that  a  learned  institution,  furnished  with  wealth, 
numbers,  prestige,  could  have  brought  itself  thus  deliber- 
ately to  commit /<?/(?  de  se  ?  The  answer  to  this  appears 
also  to  be  furnished  in  the  same  pamphlet,  and  to  consist 
simply  in  its  repudiation  of  religion  and  religious  train- 
ing; first  the  Puritan  type  in  which  it  was  founded,  then 
every  type,  form,  or  shred  whatever.  The  motto  of  the 
original  college  was  Pro  Christo  ct  Ecclesia.  Now  neither 
is  any  religion  taught,  nor  any  worship  required,  nor  any 
attempt  made  to  foster  even  a  decent,  moral  life.  "  A 
student  may  pass  through  the  once  Puritan  college  of 
America  without  taking  a  single  class  of  philosophy  or  a 
lesson  in  religion."  Every  form  of  literature,  even  to 
French  plays  and  novels,  is  recognized  and  taught  some- 
where in  this  volunteer  course,  except  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
about  whose  poetry  even,  or  morality,  or  spirituality,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  has  anything  to  say.'     No 

'  Tlie  system  appears  to  be  logical-  van!    CoIIcKe,"    who   in  a  book  just 

ly  developed  by   Dr.  Joseph    Royce,  puldishcd,  on   Tht  Kelipous  Asfrds 

"Instructor    in    Philosophy  in    liar-  <;/ y7</7i>/o//4/.  avows  that  "  he  has  no 
12 
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one  is  required  to  be  present  regularly  at  any  lecture.  No 
one  gives  account  of  his  hours  on  week-day  or  Sunday. 
In  the  midst  of  "  saloons,  gambling-houses,  and  temples 
of  Venus,"  no  officer  of  the  college  raises  a  warning  voice 
to  these  young  souls,  to  point  out  the  danger,  to  shield 
them  from  temptation,  to  stimulate  conscience.  Some 
father,  predicts  President  McCosh,  will  yet  say  to  this 
institution:  "I  sent  my  son  to  you  believing  that  man  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God :  you  taught  him  that  he  is  an 
upper  brute,  and  he  has  certainly  become  so.  I  sent  him 
to  you  pure,  and  last  night  he  was  carried  to  my  door 
drunk."'     A  curse  and  not  a  blessing  awaits  you. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  or  even  to  imagine,  an 
illustration  at  once  more  melancholy  and  more  complete, 
of  the  intimate  and  indissoluble  union  between  religious 
failure  and  intellectual  chaos — the  loss  of  the  highest 
knowledge  and  the  resulting  disorganization  and  confu- 
sion in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  My  duty  here 
is  not  to  draw  lessons  and  warnings  from  so  serious  a 
fact,  but  rather  to  point  out  how  it  confirms  that  bright 
evidence  of  her  heavenly  character,  offered  by  the  bride 
of  Christ,  in  her  power  to  educate  human  souls  commit- 
ted to  her  when  she  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world. 

In  another  lecture  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  some 
of  the  most  important  seeds  and  principles  of  true  science 
were,  in  fact,  contained  in  her  divine  message.  But  now 
I  conclude  by  simply  calling  your  attention,  in  a  general 
way,  to  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  method  of 
religion,  or  rather  of  the  Author  of  religion,  in  dealing 
with  the  human  soul,  and  the  process  in  all  sound  educa- 
tion, whatever  branch  of  knowledge  be  taught. 

The  skilful  teacher  of  language,  for  instance,  implants 
first  in  his  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  rule  and  exception, 

present  connection  with  any  visible  dent  Eliot's  Defence  of  it,   in  New 

religious  body,  and  no  sort  of  desire  York,  Feb.  24.     By  James  McCosh, 

for  any  such  connection."  D.D.,  etc.,  and  President  of  Princeton 

'  The  New   Departure   in    College  College.     N.  Y.,  1885. 
Education.     Being  a  reply  to  Presi- 
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a  jiarmony  governing  all  the  rich  diversity  of  speech. 
When  the  learner  can  trace  out  the  fixed  elements  for 
himself,  and  recognize  the  conformities  to,  and  deviations 
from,  a  few  leading  laws,  real  progress  has  been  made. 
Great  accuracy,  minuteness,  and  even  subtlety  are  com- 
patible with  this  phase  of  education.  If,  again,  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  be  mathematics,  the  root  idea  might  be 
once  more  expressed  as  "  a  conception  of  development 
and  arrangement  from  and  around  a  common  centre." 
He  who  learns  history  must  apply  to  it  the  two  sciences 
of  time  and  space,  chronology  and  geography,  in  order 
to  make  its  lessons  real  and  lasting  ;  and  if  in  literature 
he  would  master  the  principles  of  poetic  composition,  he 
must  himself  endeavor  to  produce,  finding  that  only  when 
he  puts  his  own  knowledge  and  feeling  under  the  law  of 
harmony  it  ceases  to  be  passive  and  acquires  life.  Start- 
ing thus  from  fixed  points,  making  good  each  step  of 
progress,  distinguishing  what  it  knows  from  what  it  does 
not,  true  education  advances  upon  its  course. 

Similarly,  the  human  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  true 
religion'  is  made  to  recognize,  first,  that  the  true  God  is 
here,  unveiling  Himself  and  uttering  truths  and  facts  un- 
known and  undiscoverable  to  human  beings  ;  }'et  requiring 
of  us  nothing  impossible,  nothing  unreasonable — only 
simple  faith,  love,  obedience,  patience;  the  effort  to  look 
upon  ourselves,  and  then  to  take  the  healing  and  cleans- 
ing of  the  good  Physician  ;  to  put  our  returning  strength 
to  use,  not  selfishly,  but  in  acts  of  sympathy  and  service 
10  our  brethren  ;  to  listen  to  heavenly  truths  and  then  to 
repeat  them,  and,  if  we  can,  to  teach  them  with  fidelity 
and  with  constancy  ;  to  check  the  swellings  of  pride  ;  to 
be  watchful,  humble,  prayerful,  thoughtful.  The  firmness 
which   insists   that   there   is  a  revelation   of  divine   truth 

'"  Hy  relieving  the  mind  from  the  presents  for  its  contcmpl.ntion  objects 

distrjiclions  and  importunities  of  the  so  (jreat  and  so  bri^lu  as  cannot  but 

unruly     passions,     Christianity    im-  enlarge  the  organ  by  which  they  are 

proves  the  qu.-ility  of  the  understand-  contemplated." — Coleridge,    Works, 

ing  ;    while    at    the    same    time    she  I..  225.      N.  V.,  1853. 
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above  and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  discover  ;  that 
we  must  receive  this  upon  authority  ;  that  the  Church  can 
command  her  children  in  this  matter — is  as  necessary  in 
religion,  as  in  science  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  there 
are  terms  and  axioms  which  need  not  be  defined  or 
proved.  Till  these  be  admitted,  no  progress  can  be  made. 
But  after  they  have  been  firmly  settled,  the  soul  may, 
without  distraction,  go  on  unto  perfection.  The  events 
of  life  are  a  part  of  divine  education.  And  as  the  best 
results  in  the  most  approved  human  schools  are  not 
obtrusive  or  peculiar,  or  perhaps  easily  described — since 
they  are  rather  in  a  general  soundness  and  clearness  of 
mind,  an  intellectual  sobriety  and  steadiness  of  view,  an 
interest  in  truths  of  various  kinds,  and  a  love  of  exact 
and  careful  investigation — so  we  doubt  not  that  the  souls 
whom  the  Saviour  will  number  among  His  jewels  are  the 
pure,  the  humble,  the  steadfast,  the  peaceful  ;  souls  to 
whom  prophecies  and  visions,  and  eloquence,  and  mira- 
cles, and  knowledge,  if  these  have  been  vouchsafed,  are 
still  inferior  to  charity,  to  self-restraint,  to  the  redemption 
of  a  brother,  to  the  spectacle  of  a  repenting  and  return- 
ing child  of  God,  repeating  amid  tears  and  misgiving  the 
confessions  of  sin,  the  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  the  love, 
the  confidence,  the  joy,  whose  preludes  here  are  echoed 
by  the  angels  from  the  very  courts  of  heaven. 


LECTURE   VIII. 


INFLUENCE  ON    NATIONS. 

The  view  we  propose  to  trace  out  in  this  lecture  as 
part  of  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  historical  triumphs  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  which  form  part  of  its  external  evidence,  by  con- 
sidering, first,  what  is  the  idea  of  the  State  presented  to 
us  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  next  how  this  idea  has  received 
aid,  has  prevailed,  or  been  depressed  by  revealed  religion. 
The  simple  narratives  of  patriarchal  times  suggest  to  us 
the  natural  rise  of  all  governments  out  of  the  discipline  of 
the  family,  and  the  authority  of  the  Father  gradually  ex- 
panding into  that  of  the  chief  of  a  tribe  and  the  head  of 
a  state.  Man  by  his  nature  requires  society,  and  human 
beings  cannot  live  together,  in  the  simplest  combina- 
tions, unless  some  rule  and  the  rest  obey.  Thus  under 
the  same  necessity,  though  with  results  varied  by  circum- 
stances, spring  up  monarchies,  aristocracies,  republics. 

Without  doubt,  God's  people,  many  or  few,  might  live 
with  good  conscience  under  a  human  government  of 
any  of  these  forms,  or  any  combination  of  them,  and 
pray  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  power  over  them, 
as  long  as  it  ordered  them  to  commit  no  act  in  violation 
of  God's  law.  The  blameless  Joseph  '  was  invested  by 
Pharaoh  with  ring  and  chain  of  gold  in  token  of  a  dele- 
gated sovereignty  over  Egypt ;  in  like  manner,  the  prophet 
Daniel  in  later  times  had  authorit)'  in  Babj-Ion.  And 
'  Gen.  xli.  42,  43. 
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we  know  how  peculiarly  in  Scripture  Egypt  and  Babylon 
are  symbols  of  the  world.  The  Almighty,  it  is  true, 
founded  a  nation,  a  theocracy,  in  which  He  for  a  time  was 
sole  and  immediate  King;  but  this  presently  gave  way 
to  a  kingdom  of  the  ordinary  type,  with  lines  of  succes- 
sion varying  much  according  to  natural  laws.  One  of  the 
first  injunctions  in  reference  to  the  civil  magistrate  is 
the  verse  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  afterward  quoted  by  S. 
Paul  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  high-priest:  "  Thou  shalt 
not  revile  the  judges,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people." ' 
Again  :  "  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they 
[the  priest  and  the  judge]  shall  teach  thee,  and  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do  : 
thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
show  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left."  ^  Our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  very  plainly  enjoin  obedience  to  hea- 
then rulers  :  "  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's."  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  .  .  .  Rulers  are 
not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil,  .  .  .  He 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  .  .  .  Render  therefore 
to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom 
honor."  "  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work,  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  brawlers,  but  gentle." 
"  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake  :  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  ;  or 
unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well."  3  The  Spirit  of  Wisdom  is  represented  in 
the  ancient  Scriptures  as  crying  aloud :  "  By  me  kings 
reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.  By  me  princes  rule, 
and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth."     And  the 

'Exod.  xxii.  28.     Acts,  xxiii.  5.         3,  4,  7.     Tit.  iii.  i,  2,     i  S.  Peter,  ii. 
'Deut.  xvii.  11.  13,  14. 

S.  Matt.  xxii.    21.      Rom.   xiii.i, 
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prophet  Daniel  proclaims  to  the  king  of  Babylon  that  the 
judgment  sent  upon  him  will  continue,  "  until  thou  know 
that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will."  Nay,  the  proud 
king  is  told  that  the  Almighty  may  at  times  set  over  this 
earthly  kingdom  "the  basest  of  men."'  The  creaturely 
symbols,  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard,  the  first  and 
the  last  with  eagle's  wings,  or  those  of  other  fowl,"  by 
which  the  great  empires  of  the  earth  were  indicated  in 
the  prophet's  vision,  may  well  suggest  how  each,  under 
Providence,  filled  up  a  career  as  fixed  and  peculiar  as  the 
animal  life  that  is  regulated  by  instinct.  Our  Lord  repre- 
sented the  general  elevation  of  the  spirit  of  His  followers 
by  asking,  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment?"  And  to  this  He  subjoined  a  promise : 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The 
especial  ble5:sing  of  the  meek  (or  the  peaceful)  He  had 
already  pronounced  to  be  that  "  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  This  pledge  was,  in  fact,  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms:  "Those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  .  .  .  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance 
of  peace."  ^ 

The  Roman  world,  for  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  offered  a  strange  commentary  upon 
His  words.  The  Roman  Empire,  for  wliich  in  his  vision 
the  prophet  had  found  no  one  symbol  that  was  suitable, 
because  "  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were  be- 
fore it,"  was  not  only  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
powerful  of  the  dominions  that  had  yet  appeared,  but 
throucrh  its  organization  crushed  and  absorbed  into  itself 


'  Prov.  viii.  15,  16.      Dan.    iv.    17,  perh.ips    than    other    great    military 

32.  powers,     but    as    bad." — R.      I'aync 

'  Upon  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Eu-  Smith,   Bampton    Led.  for    1869,   on 

phrates  were    vast    earthly    empires,  "  Prophecy,"  Lect.  VIII.,  p.  333. 

cruel,     merciless,    the    rol)i)ers    and  '  D.in.  vii.  4-6.      S.    Matt.    vi.   25, 

oppresscrs   of  mankind;    not    worse  33  ;  v.  5.      P^alm    xxxvii.  9,   11. 
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every  other  earthly  power.  No  opposition  could  stand 
before  it  ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  secured  every  pledge 
that  man  can  have  of  perpetuity,  of  being  what  its  capital 
was  called,  "  The  Eternal  City."  The  two  centuries  first 
after  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  tyranny  of  some  of  the 
Caesars,  which  fell  upon  the  rich  and  noble  more  than  the 
multitude,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  prosperity  under  the 
five  good  emperors  that  followed,  were  marked,  it  has 
often  been  alleged,  by  greater  temporal  blessings — peace, 
health,  wealth,  the  spread  of  agriculture  and  the  liberal 
arts,  plenty  of  every  kind  among  high  and  low — than  dur- 
ing any  period  of  the  world  before  or  since.  The  only 
exception  to  the  general  happiness  lay  in  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  kept  up  under  the  philosophic 
Antonines  as  they  had  been  begun  under  the  bloodthirsty 
Nero.  If  they  were  protected  in  one  quarter  from  the 
inquisitions  of  spies  or  the  assault  of  the  mob,  they  were 
still  liable  everywhere  to  the  calm  discountenance  of 
the  magistrate.  It  has  been  said  :  "  The  more  the 
heathens  prospered,  the  more  they  scorned,  hated,  and 
persecuted  the  true  Light  and  the  true  Peace.  They  per- 
secuted Him  for  the  very  reason  that  they  had  little  else 
to  do;  happy  and  haughty,  they  saw  in  Him  the  sole 
drawback,  the  sole  exception,  the  sole  hindrance,  to  a 
universal,  a  continual  sunshine;  they  called  Him  'the 
enemy  of  the  human  race ; '  and  they  felt  themselves 
bound,  by  their  loyalty  to  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  their  forefathers,  by  their  traditions  of  state, 
and  their  duties  toward  their  children,  to  trample  upon, 
and,  if  they  could,  to  stifle,  that  teaching  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  life  and  mould  of  a  new  world."' 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  the  rise,  amid  its  ruins  and  the  fierce  tribes  of  conflict- 
ing and  conquering  barbarians,  of  the  different  states  and 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe,  afford  the  most  striking  and 
affecting  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  world,  first  of  the 
weakness  of  human  power,  under  the  greatest  advantages 

'  Newman's  Office  and  Work  of  Universities,  Ch.  IX.,  p.  159. 
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of  organization,  when  fighting  against  morality,'  and  when 
also  the  declared  foe  of  God's  kingdom  ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  inherent  power  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  principles 
of  revealed  religion,  to  organize  the  most  stubborn  and  in- 
tractable tribes  of  men  into  powerful  and  enduring  states 
who  have  had  a  great  career  in  the  world.  The  day  of 
prosperity  at  length  began  to  darken  over  the  entire  Roman 
world  ;  the  vindictiveness  of  persecution  culminated  under 
Diocletian,  and  made  its  final  and  despairing  effort  under 
the  apostate  Julian,  even  after  the  imperial  power  had 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Cross.  The  proud 
rulers  of  the  world  began  to  tremble  for  the  empire  of 
Rome;  at  times  they  even  cried  to  the  religion  they  had 
despised  and  trampled  upon,  for  temporal  aid,  as  column 
after  column  of  their  great  dominion  tottered  and  fell. 
The  Goths  rushed  upon  them  from  the  north  and  east  ; 
Vandals  and  Huns  followed  the  Goths  ;  province  after 
province,  east  and  west,  were  plundered  and  re-plundered; 
and  by  the  time  the  Lombards  appeared  it  seemed  as  if, 
throughout  the  fairest  districts  of  the  empire,  the  very 
seeds  of  recovering  civilization  had  been  destroyed,  as  by 
a  fire  again  and  again  rekindled,  or  as  by  a  flood  that  had 
penetrated  everywhere  and  drowned  every  living  crea- 
ture. Not  merely  were  the  old  Roman  government  and 
the  very  municipalities  on  which  it  had  been  founded, 
destroyed,  but  literature  and  the  traditions  of  the  old 
civilization  were  wiped  out.  Justinian's  pandects  was 
an  unknown  volume;^  along  with  the  liberal  arts,  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  were  lost.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  empire,  by  the  conversion  of 
some  of  its  earlier  foes — the  Goths  for  instance — through 
the  Christian  religion,  into  allies  and  children  of  Rome,' 

'  This  weakness  was  seen   and  de-     tinian's   nandccis,    tlie    study  of  the 

scribed  even  Ijy  the  heathen  :  civil  law  revived  and  came  into  vogue 

„„      .  in    Western     Kurone. — Sec    Ulack- 

Sacvior  armis  ' 

Luxuria    incubuit    victumquc  ulsciscitur     stone's   Comment.,   Introd.,   Vol.    I., 

orl>em.  p.  18  (10). 

Juvenal,  VI.,  292,  293.  ,  ^,,,^.  ^^^^  ^f  T,,eodoric  the   Visi- 

'  Willi  the  accidental  discovery  at     Roth   were  taught  Virgil  and  Roman 
Amalfi,  A, I).    1130,  of  a  copy  of  Jus-     law  in  the  schools  of  Gaul. 
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was  defeated  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
fostered,  as  it  often  was,  by  the  imperial  rulers.  Thus 
the  malice  of  Satan,  when  it  seemed  to  have  found  lodge- 
ment in  the  dissensions  of  God's  kingdom  itself,  could  not 
avert  the  punishment  and  utter  overthrow  of  that  relent- 
less worldly  power,  his  instrument  for  so  long  a  time 
in  oppressing  God's  Church.  Pagan  Rome  fell,  though 
recanting  in  its  death  agony  its  paganism,  and  confessing, 
as  did  Julian,  the  victory  of  the  Nazarene. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  it  is  plain  historical  fact,  that 
the  vitality,  the  organizing  principle  of  every  state  that 
afterward  arose  in  Europe,  are  to  be  found  in  the  religion 
of  Christ.  This  might  be  shown  by  recounting  what  is 
known  of  their  beginnings  and  history,  one  by  one.  First, 
the  organization  of  the  ascetic  life,  which  to  Christians 
of  modern  times  seems  a  perversion  of  religion,  was,  in 
that  corrupted  age,  of  similar  necessity  with  the  stricter 
discipline  of  an  army  in  the  country  of  a  watchful  foe. 
Christians,  says  Gibbon  scornfully,  "  seriously  renounced 
the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  age,  abjured  the  use 
of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage,  chastised  their  bodies, 
mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery, 
as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  ascetics  fled  from  a  profane  and  degenerate 
world,  to  perpetual  solitude  or  religious  society. 
The  monks  might,  indeed,  contend  with  the  stoics,  in  the 
contempt  of  fortune,  of  pain,  and  of  death  ;  the  Pytha- 
gorean silence  and  submission  were  revived  in  their  ser- 
vile discipline ;  and  they  disdained,  as  firmly  as  the  cynics 
themselves,  all  the  forms  and  decencies  of  civil  society."' 

When  the  waters  of  the  flood  that  submerged  the  pro- 
fane world  began  to  subside,  it  was  found  for  several 
ages  that  the  sanctuaries  and  monastic  homes  of  these 
despised  men  were  the  only  refuge,  the  first  for  life  and 
honor  against  the  cruelty  and  lust,  and  the  second  for 
learning,  amid  the   ignorance  and  barbarism,  of  the  sur- 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  XXXVII.,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  520,  521.     Am.  ed. 
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rounding  darkness.  "  Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a  later 
period,  have  been  justly  thrown  on  the  indolence  and 
luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely  good  that  in 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  violence  there  should  be  quiet 
cloisters  and  gardens  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  could 
be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and  contemplative 
natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one  brother  could 
employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  yEneid  of  Virgil,  and 
another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  martyr- 
ology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who  had  a  turn 
for  natural  philosophy  might  make  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  plants  and  minerals.  Had  not  such  retreats 
been  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the  huts  of  a  miser- 
able peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristocracy, 
European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of  beasts 
of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey."' 

The  Church  without  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
most  fruitful  principle  in  the  constitution  of  states  when 
she  set  herself  with  determination  to  the  extirpation  of 
slavery.  Though  Homer  proclaimed  that  the  day  which 
reduced  man  to  slavery  took  away  half  his  manhood,^  yet 
the  great  writers  and  the  great  states  of  antiquity  both 
justified  and  practised  slavery.  The  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  first  strove  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  enfraur 
chised  by  forbidding  under  ecclesiastical  censures  their 
reenslavement,  and  by  often  making  their  emancipation 
a  religious  act,  performed  in  churches.'  Next  she  en- 
couraged the  zeal  of  all  who  labored  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  Some  of  her  greatest  saints  did  not  hesitate 
to  sell  the  sacred  vessels  for  this  hallowed  purpose.  It 
is  curious  how  eagerly  the  Jews  availed  themselves  of 
the  power  put  into  their  hands  by  the  odious  system  of 
slavery.*     The  Church  consecrated  to   God  those  whom 

'  Macaulay's  Awf /(»;/(/,  CIu  I  ,  p.  6.  Cnnon  of  P'ifth   Council  of  Orleans, 

'  Odyssey,  XVII..  322,  323.  a.d.  549. 

'  Sec  Seventh  Canon  of  Council  of         '  'llic    Thirlccnth    Canon    of    ihe 

Orange,  held  A.u.  441,  and  Seventh  Third  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D.  538, 
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she  had  redeemed.  She  also,  in  various  places,  pledged 
liberty  to  those  who  desired  to  enter  the  monastic  state. 
The  Spanish  Church  regulated  by  canon  the  admission  to 
the  holy  ministry  of  those  who  had  been  enfranchised.' 
The  noble  doctrine  of  S.  Augustine  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  became  the  accepted  teaching  of  the  Church. 
It  was,  that  slavery  was  simply  the  punishment  of  the 
sinner;  that  in  the  order  of  nature  the  Creator*  "or- 
dained that  reasoning  creatures,  made  according  to  His 
own  image,  shall  rule  only  over  creatures  devoid  of 
reason.  He  has  not  established  the  dominion  of  man 
over  man,  but  that  of  man  over  the  brute."  This  doc- 
trine is  repeated  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.'  Slavery  finally 
disappeared  from  amid  Christian  civilization,  to  be  re- 
vived in  modern  times  only  through  the  detestable  greed 
which  violates  all  laws  alike,  whether  of  natural  right  or 
revealed  truth. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  leading  instances  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religion  of  Christ  upon  states,  especially 
those  that  have  risen  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking  that 
meet  the  view  is  in  the  well-known  history  of  Ulphilas,* 
a  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  who  gave  to  the  Goths 
not  only  religion  and  civilization,  but,  as  a  powerful  aid 
toward  these,  literature  from  its  very  beginning;  for  he 
first  formed  the  alphabet  of  their  language,  and  then 
translated  into  it  the  Bible,  the  good  bishop  omitting 
for  a  time  from  the  Old  Testament  the  Books  of  Samuel 

is  directed  against  them.     See  Mil-  posita  peccatori.     S.Aug.,  De  Civit. 

man's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Bk.  XXI.,  Dei,  XIX.,  15. 

XXII.  '  Summa   I.,  p.q.,  XCVI.,  art   4. 

'  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,    A.D.  Milton  has  put  into  verse  the  thought 

633,  Can.  74  ;  Ninth  Council  of  To.  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas: 

ledo.    Can.    11;    Council    of  Merida,  -  But  man  over  men 

A.D,  666,  Can.  18.  He  made  not  lord;  such  title  to  Himself 

'  Rationalem  factum  ad   imaginem  Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free." 

suam  noluit  nisi  irrationalibus  domi-  P'^^-  Lost,  L.  XII. 

nari ;  non  hominem  homini,  sed  horn-  ■*  Philostorgius,  H.   Eccles.,  II.  5  ; 

inem    pecori.      .       .       .       Conditio  Socrates,  H.  E.,  II.  41,  IV.  33.    Sozo- 

quippe  serviiutis  jure  intelligitur  im-  men,  H.  E.,  IV.  24,  VI.  37. 
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and  Kings,  lest  they  might  inflame  the  already  too  war- 
like character  of  his  proselytes.  Bishop  Ulphilas,  though 
his  name  suggests  a  Gothic  origin  (being  explained  as  a 
diminutive  of  Wolf),  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Christian  Greeks  carried  off  by  the  Goths  from  Cappa- 
docia.  In  the  reign  of  Valens,  A.D.  376,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  emperor  for  two  hundred  thousand 
Goths  to  pass  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia.  Not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  infection  of  these  converts 
with  the  heresy  of  Arianism,  we  have  an  express  com- 
mendation by  Athanasius  of  the  effects  of  Christianity 
upon  the  pagan  Goths.  "  Even  now,"  he  says,  speaking 
of  these  Goths,  "  the  barbarians,  to  whom  savagery  of 
manners  is  a  nature  so  long  as  they  worship  dumb  idols, 
rage  against  each  other,  and  cannot  remain  one  moment 
without  the  sword  ;  but  when  they  hear  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  immediately  they  turn  away  from  war  to  agri- 
culture (Isa.  ii.4)  ;  instead  of  arming  their  hands  with  the 
sword,  they  lift  them  up  in  prayer;  and  in  a  word,  from 
henceforth,  instead  of  carrying  on  war  with  each  other, 
arm  themselves  against  Satan,  striving  to  conquer  him  by 
the  bravery  of  the  soul."  "  Who  is  it  that  hath  wrought 
this?  that  has  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace  those  who 
once  hated  one  another  ?  Who  else  than  the  beloved  Son  of 
the  Father,  the  common  Saviour  of  all,  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
through  love  to  us,  suffered  everything  for  our  salvation  ?"  ' 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  hope  of  Europe, 
both  for  religious  and  secular  learning  and  cultivation, 
lay  no  longer  in  the  schools  of  Rome  or  Athens,  of 
Antioch  or  Alexandria,  but  in  the  two  fair  islands  of  the 
North,  Hibernia  and  Britannia.  "The  schools  in  the 
Irish  cloisters  were  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  in  all 
the  West.  .  .  .  Whilst  almost  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  desolated  by  war,  peaceful  Ireland,  free  from  the  inva- 
sions of  external  foes,  opened  to  the  lovers  of  learning 
and    piety    a  welcome    asylum."'      "In    tlic    schools    of 

'  S.  Alhan.T'-ii,  De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  %%  51,  52. 
'  Dr.  Dollinger. 
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science  England  has  no  name  to  rival  Erigcna  in  origi- 
nality, or  S.  Virgil  in  freedom  of  thought."  According 
to  the  well-known  beautiful  legend,  Gregory  at  Rome 
was  incited  to  send  missionaries  to  convert  Britain  by  the 
sight  in  the  market-place  of  the  fair  pagan  slaves  from 
the  great  barbarian  host,  whose  right  wing,  as  it  swept 
westward  over  Europe,  had  just  desolated  Britain.  The 
efforts  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  recovering  the 
island  to  faith  and  to  civilization  were  powerful,  aided, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  Celtic  Christians  from  the  West 
and  North,  the  schools  of  Ireland  and  of  S.  Columba  and 
S.  Columbanus.  "  Ireland  cannot  boast  of  a  doctor  such 
as  the  Venerable  Bede,  or  of  an  apostle  equal  to  S.  Boni- 
face, .  .  .  or  of  a  list  of  royal  devotees  so  extended 
as  that  of  the  thirty  male  or  female  Saxons  who  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries  resigned  their  crowns,  or  as  the 
roll  of  twenty-three  kings  and  sixty  queens  and  princes 
who  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries  gained 
a  place  among  the  saints."  The  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  are  the  period  of  glory  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  "  Amid  the  deep  pagan  woods  of  Germany  and 
round  about,  the  English  Benedictine  plied  his  axe  and 
drove  his  plough,  planted  his  rude  dwelling  and  raised 
his  rustic  altar  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  and  then,  set- 
tling down  as  a  colonist  upon  the  soil,  began  to  sing  his 
chants,  to  copy  his  old  volumes,  and  thus  to  lay  the  slow 
but  sure  foundations  of  the  new  civilization."  "  When 
Charlemagne  arose  upon  the  Continent,  the  special  mis- 
sion of  the  two  islands  was  at  an  end."  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Alcuin  was  the  first  rector,  and  the  Irish  Clement 
the  second,  of  the  studium  at  Paris."' 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  civilization  is  with 
most  advantage  studied  in  detail  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  state,  to  all  of  which  it  gave 
a  peculiar  dignity  and  clearness  as  well  as  firmness  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.  The  individual  was  exalted  by 
realizing  his   immortal  nature,  his  accountability,  his  re- 

'  Newman's  Office  and  Work  of  Universilies,  Ch.  X.,  pp.  192,  194. 
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demption  by  Christ,  the  Elder  Brother  of  the  race.  The 
sacredness  of  the  family  was  defended  by  securing  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  of  its  members, 
and  by  the  forbidding  of  slavery.  Obedience  to  the  state 
wassecured,  while  its  power  was  restrained  from  despotism 
by  the  recognition  of  the  various  rights  and  the  protection 
of  the  various  classes  of  which  society  is  composed.  In 
Asia  certain  elements  of  society,  it  has  been  said,  obtain 
unchecked  sway;  whereas  in  Europe  no  class  or  interest 
is  uncontrolled,  but  all  obtain  something  of  recognition. 

When  King  Alfred  in  England  had  expelled  the  Danes 
and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  set  himself 
to  construct  laws.  He  placed  at  the  head  of  his  code  the 
Decalogue  with  one  modification,  and  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  chapters  of  Exodus  with  some  changes.  To 
these  he  added  the  Golden  Rule,  and  then  a  selection  of 
decrees  of  wise  and  holy  men.  He  took  special  pains  to  in- 
sure "  that  every  man  warily  hold  his  oath  and  his  pledge." 
The  variation  in  the  Decalogue  was  in  the  sanction  of  the 
Second  Commandment.  "  In  six  days  Christ  wrought  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  shapen  things  that  in  them 
are,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and  for  that  the  Lord 
hallowed  it."  It  is  very  plain  that  the  wise  and  great  king 
of  England  put  the  divine  laws  which  he  took  out  of  Holy 
Scripture  upon  a  peculiar  footing  of  sacredness.  They 
bind  alike  all  kings  and  people  of  the  earth.  They  are 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  world,  and  of  man. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  declared  that  He  came  not  to 
break  these  laws,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  cause  others 
to  keep  them. 

In  the  history  of  Bulgaria  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  peculiar  power  of  Christian  teaching.  Boris,  a  Bulga- 
rian prince  of  the  ninth  century,'  sent  to  Constantinople 
for  missionaries  to  teach  his  people  the  Christian  religion. 
In  answer  to  his  request  two  brothers  were  sent — Cyril,  a 
man  of  books,  and  Methodius,  who  was  an  artist  as  well 
as  monk.  "  Methodius  presented  himself  at  the  Bulga- 
'a.d.  852-SS8. 
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rian  court ;  he  offered  to  decorate  a  hunting  lodge  for 
the  royal  sportsman.  The  work  was  finished,  and  Boris 
came  on  a  visit  of  inspection.  Instead  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  which  he  expected,  he  found  a  picture  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  Among  the  blessed  were  the  weak, 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  defenceless,  recalling  those  peoples 
whom  the  pagan  Bulgarians  had  reduced  to  servitude  ; 
among  the  lost  were  fierce  warriors,  fashioned  after  the 
likeness  of  Boris  himself  and  his  attendant  chiefs.  The 
king  asked  for  an  explanation,  and  this  was  Methodius's 
opportunity  for  preaching  righteousness  and  mercy,  and 
judgment  to  come.  The  king  begged  that  he  might  be 
further  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  his  conversion 
and  baptism  rapidly  followed,'  From  these  brothers  pro- 
ceeded the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  races.  They  in- 
vented the  Sclavonic  alphabet,  created  the  Sclavonic  liter- 
ature, translated  into  this  energetic,  primitive  tongue  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom,  which  became 
the  instrument  of  the  evangelization  of  Servia ;  and  in  this 
latter  work  Methodius  again  appears  especially  prominent. 
"  The  Russian  Church  is  a  child  of  the  Greek.  Russia's 
conversion  was  the  work  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
accomplished  by  missionaries  from  Constantinople,  who 
introduced  the  Sclavonian  liturgy,  and  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  drawn  up  in  the  ninth  century  by  Cyril 
and  Methodius  for  the  use  of  the  Bulgarians.  These  have 
ever  since  been  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  this  most 
conservative  nation."*  It  is  curious  that  in  the  mission 
in  Russia  the  device  of  Methodius  was  successfully 
repeated.  "  Constantine  convinced  Vladimir  by  the  icon 
of  the  last  judgment  of  the  'good  to  those  on  the  right 
hand,  the  woe  to  those  at  the  left ;'  the  idol  Peroun  was 
carried  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  sea ;  farther  and  farther 
the  pioneers  of  truth   pushed  their  way;  Moscow,  and 

'Dr.    H.    P.  Liddon,  in    a    paper  Rites  and  Custotns  of  Gr.eco-Russian 

read  before    Zion  College,    7  Dec,  Chtirch,  by  H.  C.  Romanoff,  p.  viii. 

1876.  London,  iS6g. 

'C.    M.    Yonge,    Introduction    to 
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Kieff,  and  Vladimir  owned  their  metropolitans;  tribes 
unknown  to  the  ancients  received  spiritual  illumination. 
Undeterred  by  Sarmatian  forest  or  CEstisean  swamp,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer 
till  they  stood  on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  '  sluggish 
sea.'  Thence  their  holy  chivalry  bore  them  eastward  ; 
overleaping  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  forced  their  way 
into  Siberia  ;  slowly  and  painfully  they  advanced  toward 
the  rising  sun,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  at  Irkoutsk,  and  Sitka,  and  Tomsk,  after 
centuries  of  warfare,  they  have  placed  a  vicar  of  Christ 
for  the  feeding  of  his  flock  ;  and  thus  on  the  borders  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  they  hailed  the  disciples  of  the  early 
teachers  that  went  forth  from  Edessa."  "At  this  time, 
when  everything  betokens  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  when  the  most  widely  extended 
nation  and  the  mightiest  emperor  in  the  world  profess 
the  Oriental  faith,  when  the  great  line  of  railway  which 
will  connect  England  with  India,  the  main  artery  of  uni- 
versal commerce,  must  intersect  in  half  its  length  the 
domain  of  the  Eastern  Church,  it  is  impossible,  humanly 
speaking,  but  that  a  bright  future  is  still  before  her."' 

An  almost  typical  Christian  state  in  Europe  is  Hun- 
gary, which  became  Christian  under  its  first  king,  Ste- 
phen,* who  labored  zealously  to  set  the  institutions  of  his 
kingdom,  political  as  well  as  religious,  upon  a  Christian 
basis.  We  are  told  that  he  "  proclaimed  the  freedom  of 
Christian  slaves."  It  is  doubtless  in  connection  with  this 
that  "  he  often  parted,"  as  the  Breviary  says,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  his  commemoration, ^  with  his  household 
furniture,  and  with  his  own  hands  washed  the  feet  of  the 
poor."  He  introduced  Latin  schools,  established  bishop- 
rics, built  churches,  etc.  The  political  and  administrative 
institutions  of  the  state  were  also  organized.     He  is  said 

'  Neale's  History  of  the  Jloly  East-  '  September  2  ;  "  donicslicam  quo- 
ern  Church,  Part  II.  General  In-  que  supellectilem  eximia  benignitate 
Iroduction,  pp.  4,  5.  frequenter  (listribuit." 

'a.u.  997-1038. 
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to  have  imitated  the  Western  feudal  aristocracy.  Still  it  is 
evident,  from  the  advice  he  gave  to  his  son,  that  he 
respected  the  national  spirit.  "  What  Greek," '  he  asks, 
"would  try  to  rule  Romans  by  Grecian  fashions?  Or 
what  Roman  would  seek  to  govern  Greeks  according  to 
Roman  habits?  Not  one."  He  perfected  the  work 
which  was  only  begun  by  his  father  and  grandfather;*  by 
menaces,  punishments,  and  rewards  he  compelled  nearly 
the  whole  nation  to  renounce  the  idolatry  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  crown  of  S.  Stephen  became  a  precious  and 
sacred  possession  to  after  ages. 

The  Church  and  State  of  England  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  instructive  examples  that  can  be  found  at  once  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  two  bodies.  All  that  is  noble  and  attractive 
in  the  state,  its  enlightenment,  its  high  principles,  its 
peculiar  balance  of  authority  and  freedom,  everything, 
perhaps,  except  the  native  qualities  of  the  population,  it 
owes  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  form  presented 
through  the  national  Church.  The  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  its  peculiar  relation  to  this  kingdom,  has  in- 
curred from  Erastians  the  reproach  of  being  the  creature 
of  the  State,  founded  by  Henry  VHI.,  etc.  The  Dis- 
senters, who  reject  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God  apart 
from  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible,  hate  the  Church  of 
England  because  her  bishops  sit  among  the  peers,  and 
her  relation  to  the  State  gives  a  higher  social  status  to 
her  clergy,  though  in  fact  her  ministers  alone  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  government 
dictates  the  appointment  of  her  bishops,  and  her  advan- 
tages from  tithes  have  shrunk.  Of  the  thirty-four  sees  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  thirteen  were 
virtually  founded  before  there  was  an  English  nation  (if 
we  date,  say,  from  King  Egbert,  A.D.  828).     Canterbury, 

'  "  Quis    Graecus    regeret    Latinos  '  This   is   mainly  the  Grecian  ac- 

Grfficis    moribus?  aut   quis    Latinus  count;  the  Germans,  the  Hohemians, 

GrjEcos    Latinis     regeret     moribus?  and  the  Poles   claim  a  share  in  the 

nullus."  conversion  of  Hungary. 
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London,  Winchester,  Rochester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,  and  York  remain  where  they  were  planted  in 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Lin- 
coln, Norwich  are  pre-Norman  sees,  in  which  the  bishop- 
ric has  been  removed  from  its  original  seat. 

Wells  was  founded  A.D.  909,  and  Exeter  (originally 
Crediton)  in  905.  Carlisle  and  Ely  Avere  founded  in  1109 
and  1 133.  Henry  VHL  established  Gloucester  and 
Peterborough  in  place  of  two  mitred  abbeys ;  while 
Oxford,  Bristol,  and  Chester  were  founded,  under  the 
same  royal  robber,  on  the  ruins  of  twenty-five  mitred 
abbeys.  Our  own  generation  has  seen  seven  bishoprics 
— Manchester,  Ripon,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  St.  Albans, 
Truro,  and  Southwell — formed  out  of  portions  of  the  old 
sees,  under  the  authority  of  acts  of  Parliament,  but  with- 
out a  shilling  from  the  public  treasury,  and  solely  by  the 
contributions  of  private  munificence.  The  Church  lends 
to  the  State  the  authority  of  a  true  branch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  an  apostolic  descent,  Christian  teaching,  and 
a  noble  ritual.  She  receives,  in  turn,  the  stigma  of  being 
an  Act  of  Parliament  church,  the  odium  without  the 
reality  of  state  help,  having  much  less  real  freedom  than 
the  dissenting  bodies,  and  the  constant  threat  of  being 
robbed  under  the  name  of  disestablishment. 

Taking  the  achievement  of  Stephen,  in  bringing  his 
people  from  the  service  of  many  gods  to  that  of  the  One 
True  God,  as  our  text,  we  might  show  that  it  is  a  type  of 
all  true  political  progress  throughout  the  world,  because 
under  every  form  of  government — theocracy,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  democracy — the  people  always  seek  for  the 
source  and  scat  of  legitimate  sovereignty.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  human  nature,  in  the  smallest  as  well 
as  in  the  largest  community,  revolts  at  being  governed 
simply  by  force  claiming  no  title  of  reason  or  justice. 
And  it  is  only  an  unbeliever,  like  Hobbes,  who  can 
deliberately  maintain  that  a  despotism  is  the  only  suit- 
able government  for  human  beings.  Legitimate  sove- 
reignty resides  in  some  supreme  will,  the  rightful  master 
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who  alone  can  give  sanction  and  substance  to  the  rules 
that  are  to  govern  mankind.  The  political  theories  of 
philosophers  in  this  agree  with  the  intuitive  convictions 
of  the  masses  of  men.  The  result  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  expressed  in  the  words  of  inspiration  :  "  There  is 
no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  It  is  natural  for  man  to  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  sovereignty;  since  always,  in  every  effort  he  makes 
toward  government,  he  seeks  to  place  himself  under  this 
rightful  rule.  If  we  glance  over  the  chaos  of  European 
society,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  say  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  watch  the  efforts  in  different  lands 
to  realize  a  supreme  power,  we  may  note  how  in  Spain  ' 
they  referred  it  to  the  direct  will  of  God  ;  how  in  England, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  powers,  it  was  attained  through 
an  election;  how  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  they  strove 
to  make  the  sovereign  power  the  inheritor  of  the  old 
imperial  traditions ;  while  in  Germany,  again,  it  always 
inclined  to  the  elective  shape ;  and  in  France,  assumed 
almost  all  shapes  in  turn,  as  time  went  on :  still  there  was 
everywhere  the  tacit,  if  not  expressed,  determination 
pervading  the  people,  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  after 
a  ruler  should  not  be  mere  chance,  or  force,  or  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  next,  that  it  should  not  be  really  the  rule  of 
the  will  of  any  individual  man,  though  it  sometimes 
appeared  to  take  that  form.  They  implicitly,  at  least, 
believed  in  the  collective  will  and  aggregate  wisdom  of  a 
people,  which  they  persuaded  themselves  was  in  the  main 
reasonable,  enlightened,  just,  and  impartial,  and  having 

'  "  The  king  is  called  rex  because  Heaven,  we  make  for  ourselves,  as 

he  governs  with  justice.     If  he  acts  well  as  for  our   subjects,  wise    laws, 

justly  (recte),  he  has  a  legitimate  title  obedience  to  which  is  obligatory  on 

to  the  name  of  king  ;  if  he  acts  un-  ourselves  and  our  successors,  as  well 

justly,  he  loses  all  claim  to  it.     Our  as  upon    all   the   population   of  our 

fathers,  therefore,  said  with  reason,  kingdom.     God,   the    creator  of  all 

rex  Ejus  eiis  si  recta  facis ;  si  aiilem,  things,    in   constructing   the   human 

non  facis,  non  eris.     The  two  prin-  body,  has  raised  the  head  aloft,"  etc. 

cipal  virtues  of  a  king  are  justice  and  — Council  of  Toledo,    Forum   judi- 

truth.     While    we   obey  the  will   of  cum,  tit.  i.  i,  2  ;  tit.  i.  I,  2, 1.  4. 
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the  right  to  control  individual  wills  because  the  personifi- 
cation of  legitimate  sovereignty.  At  times  the  supreme 
power  was  raised  high  above  the  details  of  actual  admin- 
istration, and  never  interfered  except  on  great  and  critical 
occasions.  In  the  constitution  of  Brazil,  it  is  said  that 
this  conception  of  sovereignty  is  made  the  very  basis  of 
the  throne.  What  was  it  that  men  labored  after,  amid 
these  various  conceptions  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  ruling  power  of  the  state?  It  was,  without  doubt,  to 
find  a  power  able  to  secure  public  order,  a  depositary  of 
justice,  and  a  protector  of  the  common  interest.' 

Such  a  conception  of  government  we  affirm  to  be  the 
centre  and  bond  of  society,  under  the  most  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  stages  of  its  advance  from  the  rudest 
to  the  most  civilized  condition,  and  to  spring  up,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously,  amid  confusions  and  disorders  of 
the  most  threatening  kind  ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that 
the  conception  is  not  accidental  or  artificial,  but  de- 
manded by  the  very  nature  of  man.  We  go  on  with 
confidence  to  what  seems  the  most  obvious  conclusion 
from  this,  viz.,  that  the  true  idea  of  government  finds  its 
proper  explanation  and  defence,  its  only  sure  ground,  in 
the  teaching  of  religion ;  in  the  doctrine  of  Providence ; 
in  the  presence  among  men  of  their  Maker,  as  a  ruler 
who  takes  account  of  their  actions,  whether  as  individu- 
als or  as  nations,  leading  them  to  govern  and  judge  them- 
selves, supplying  them  with  the  principles  of  wisdom,  of 
justice,  or  of  righteousness,  of  which  He  alone  is  the 
Fountain  and  Author.  A  representative  of  Rome's  impe- 
rial power  once  said  to  the  Incarnate  King,  whose  mission 

'  The   Church  supplicates  for  na-  proof  is,  because  it  is  the  voice  of 

tions  as  such  the  blessings  of  "  unity,  God  speaking  in  us.     And  from  hence 

peace,  and  concord."  we  conclude  that  virtue  must  be  the 

'  "  Our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  happiness,   and    vice   the  misery,  of 

ascribe  all  moral  perfection  to  God,  every  creature  ;  and    that  regularity, 

and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  Him.  order,  and  right    cannot  but   prevail 

And  this  will  forever  be  a  practical  finally,  in  a  universe  under  Ilis  gov- 

proof  of  His  moral  character,  to  such  ernment." — liullei's  Analogy,  Intro- 

as    will    consider   what    a   practical  duction,  §  5. 
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in  this  world,  in  His  form  of  humiliation,  was  "to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  : "  "  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have 
power  to  crucify  Thee,  and  have  power  to  release  Thee  ?  " 
And  he  heard  for  answer :  "  Thou  couldest  have  no  power 
at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above."  ^ 
Rome  herself  held  the  might  in  which  she  trusted,  at  the 
hands  of  Him  whose  patience  is  as  great  as  His  power. 
Her  legions  could  do  nothing  against  the  truth.  She 
vanished  from  the  earth,  and  gave  place  to  other  powers, 
who  still  held  their  being  from  the  same  Author,  whether 
they  confessed  Him  or  not.  Their  strength  grew  or 
waned,  their  place  was  brilliant  or  obscure,  their  record 
honorable  among  the  nations,  according  as  they  wit- 
nessed to  the  truth,  or  denied  its  Author  and  sought  to 
expel  Him  from  His  own  creation.  This  testimony  we 
believe  the  true  religion  has  received  from  the  states  and 
governments  of  the  world. 

'S.  John,  xix.  10,  11, 


LECTURE   IX. 


INFLUENCE    OF   CHRISTIANITY    UPON 

LAW. 

My  purpose  at  this  time  is  to  bring  into  view  the  evi- 
dence that  comes  to  Christianity  from  the  influence  it  has 
exerted  upon  law,  or  the  rules  by  which  human  beings 
in  society  or  in  states  and  governments  are  regulated. 
The  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  therefore,  differs  from 
that  of  the  last  in  being  in  one  aspect  more  restricted,  as 
referring  to  the  methods  of  government,  and  in  another 
as  more  abstract,  since  it  is  the  study  of  a  distinct  and 
noble  science,  forming  an  important  part  of  education.' 

Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  this  subject  will  be 
to  take  notice  of  the  various  senses  of  the  word  "  law, 
whose  ambiguities  are  even  celebrated.  Its  noblest  sense 
without  doubt,  when  applied,  as  is  our  present  concern,  to 
the  control  of  beings  endowed  with  reason,  is  as  signify- 
ing a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior. 
Law  therefore  contains  always  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  command,  and  implies  a  person  addressing  the  will, 
or  voluntary  principle,  in  another.  This  may  be  seen  in 
the  most  abstract  account  of  government,  where  its  func- 
tions arc  exactly  distributed.  "  Law  is  indeed  a  rule  of 
action  prescribed  by  a  superior  power;"  but  though  the 
legislative  branch   make  the   law,  and  the  judicial  decide 

'  President  \Vool>cy     puts  on    the     an  aid   in  tcacliing   and    in  liistorical 
tille-page  of   liis    work  on   Interna-     studies."     New  York,  1S77. 
tional  Law,  that  it  is  "designed  as 
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upon  its  meaning  when  disputed,  still  to  become  a  reality- 
law  must  be  enforced  by  an  executive,  who  is  usually  one 
person.  So,  also,  municipal  or  civil  law  is  rightly  defined 
by  Blackstone'  to  be  "  the  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed 
by  the  superior  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is 
right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  The  latter  part 
of  this  definition  can  be  vindicated  from  the  utilitarian 
criticism  that  it  is  pleonastic,  for  it  asserts  the  personal 
element  that  is  in  law.  A  thing  is  not  right  because  it  is 
commanded,  or  wrong  because  it  is  forbidden  ;  hence  mere 
command  and  prohibition  do  not  rise  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  "  a  law."  But  as  of  the  highest  idea  of  law  we 
say,  in  the  words  of  a  great  divine,  "  The  being  of  God 
is  a  kind  of  law  to  His  working,  for  that  perfection  which 
God  is  giveth  perfection  to  that  He  doth,"^  so  the  laws 
of  all  less  powers,  whether  of  individuals,  or  of  assem- 
blies, become  true  laws  only  by  enjoining  the  right,  or  the 
justice,  through  which  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
live  and  continue.  The  Creator  of  all  being  good,  and 
willing  what  is  just,  nothing  that  He  has  made  can  pre- 
sume to  enjoin  the  opposite  to  these. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  consider  law  in  detail,  it 
will  be  useful  to  notice  its  analogical  sense  in  the  domain 
of  science,  though  we  propose  to  consider  the  subject 
more  fully  in  a  separate  lecture.  Law  is  applied  in  science 
to  an  observed  order  of  facts.  This  is  its  most  general 
sense.  The  term  increases  in  clearness  if  we  connect  the 
order  of  facts  with  some  producing  force.  The  law  is  still 
clearer  if  we  can  express  the  action  of  the  force  by  some 
numerical  measure.  A  good  illustration  of  these  three 
senses  of  "  law  "  is  presented  by  astronomy.  Kepler's 
three  laws  were  at  first  a  series  of  facts  which  observed  a 
wonderful  order ;  the  planets  moved  in  elliptical  orbits  ; 
the  radius  vector  of  each  planet  described  equal  spaces  in 
equal  times;  the  squares  of  the  times  of  their  revolutions 
varied  exactly  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 

'  Introduction  to  Comm.,  §  2. 

""  Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Bk.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  I.  156. 
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the  sun.  This  idea  of  the  law  was  advanced  to  the  sec- 
ond stage  when  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  scientific 
mind  that  masses  of  matter  attracted  one  another.  The 
third  stage  was  reached  when  Newton  announced  the  law 
of  gravitation,  that  these  masses  exerted  on  each  other  an 
attraction,  "  directly  as  the  mass,  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance."  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Newton 
held  such  action  of  bodies  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
without  material  contact  except  "through  the  mediation 
of  something  else,  which  is  not  material,"  to  be  simply 
"  inconceivable."  There  are  two  other  conceptions  of  law 
familiar  to  science,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned. 
When  two  or  more  forces  are  coordinated,  so  that  they 
mutually  control  and  modify  one  another,and  thus  produce 
some  destined  effect,  the  intelligence  and  will  which  bring 
about  this  combination  give  still  a  new  sense  to  the  word 
"law."  All  the  forces  of  nature  exist,  in  fact,  in  some 
.such  combination,  never  separately.  The  very  motion  of 
the  planets  is  not  determined  by  gravity  alone,  but  by 
gravity  combined  with  a  centrifugal  force,  which  tends  to 
carry  them  away  from  the  sun.  The  seasons,  with  their 
wonderful  circle  of  life,  are  the  result  of  the  annual  and 
diurnal  motion  of  the  planet  combined  with  certain  condi- 
tions of  light,  heat,  moisture,  the  atmosphere,  electricity, 
etc.,  any  one  of  which  being  changed,  the  whole  result 
would  be  different.  A  fifth  sense  of  the  word  "  law"  is 
when  it  is  used  to  denote  an  abstract  conception,  employed 
by  the  mind  to  explore  or  explain  the  facts  of  nature. 
The  first  law  of  motion  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  sense 
of  "  law,"  There  actually  exists  nowhere,  nor  can  there 
be  artificially  produced,  the  condition  of  a  body  moving 
in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity,  because  nature 
presents  us  with  no  moving  body  abandoned  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  force.  Yet  this  conception  is  of  great  use 
in  the  elementary  part  of  mechanics.     I  shall  at  present' 

'  SceLect.  III.  (I.,  225,  etc.).  Kcp-     i6ig  ;  Newton's  Principia  was  pub- 
Icr's  tliiid   law  was  made  known  in     lislied  in  1687. 

'  See  Lect.  XL,  "  On  Science." 
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make  no  further  use  of  these  conceptions  of  law  in  the 
study  of  nature  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  lead  away  from,  but  rather  lead  toward,  the  idea  of 
a  living  Person,  whose  intelligence  and  will  are  expressed 
through  law.  This  is  of  course  the  only  law  that  can  regu- 
late the  intercourse  of  human  beings  in  society  and  in  the 
state,  either  the  law  which,  according  to  Blackstone's  dis- 
tinction, protects  individuals  in  society,  or  the  law  through 
which  states  and  governments  preserve  society  itself.  It 
is  always  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  of  which  the  great  type  is  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  the  Creator  commanding  His  creature,  who  abso- 
lutely depends  upon  Him  for  all  things,  to  use  his  free  will 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  conscience. 

Our  argument  from  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
law  will  perhaps  be  clearer  if  we  consider  the  subject, 
first  historically,  and  then  theoretically. 

I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  seen  how  th^ 
Christian  religion  intimately  influenced  the  foundation  of 
the  European  states.  The  action  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  copied  the  very  words  of  Holy  Scripture  into  his 
fundamental  law,  was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  recog- 
nition of  what  nevertheless  was  in  those  times  every- 
where an  active  and  vital,  sometimes  the  only,  principle 
of  civilization.  Of  course  the  body  of  precedents,  cus- 
toms and  maxims  derived  from  the  Saxon  times,  and 
known  as  the  common  law,  every  one  is  aware  was  not 
reduced  to  writing ;  still  it  seems  to  have  formed,' both 
before  and  after  the  Conquest,  an  important  part  of  such 
education  as  was  given  in  the  monasteries,  universities, 
and  noble  families.  The  proficiency  of  the  clergy,  even  in 
technical  law,  is  witnessed  by  the  maxim  preserved  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,^  Nulliis  clericiis  nisi  causidiciis. 
Both  before  the  Normans  came,  and  after,  the  judges  were 
chosen  from  among  the  clergy;  and  in  like  manner  the 
inferior  legal  offices  were  supplied. 

The  controversy  which   arose,  and  the  contention,  in 

'  Selden  in  Fletum,  VII.,  7.  '  De  Gest.  Reg.,  L.  IV. 
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England  especially,  between  the  common  law  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law  on  the  other,  dating 
from  the  discovery  of  Justinian's  Pandects  at  Amalfi 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  (a.D.  1130), 
in  which  controversy  the  Church  became  identified  with 
the  patronage  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  enables  us 
to  estimate  with  more  precision  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion upon  the  law.  It  is  well  known  that  the  civil  and 
canon  law  prevailed  far  more  extensively  in  the  states 
and  kingdoms  of  the  continent  than  in  England,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  the  foreign  clergy  who  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror  and  after.  Theobald,  the  Norman  abbot, 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1138,  is  credited  es- 
pecially with  introducing  teachers  of  this  law  into  the 
country,  and,  in  particular,  Roger  Vacarius  as  professor  at 
Oxford.  The  clergy  were  charged  with  favoring  the  civil 
law  because  its  arbitrary  maxims,  derived  from  imperial 
days,  countenanced  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Popes. 
Two  celebrated  maxims  were  often  quoted  as  characteristic 
of  the  two  systems  :  the  first,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Institutes,'  affirms  that  "  what  the  emperor  has  sanctioned 
has  the  force  of  law  ;  "  the  second  was  the  maxim,  dear  to 
the  English  heart,  declaring  the  right  of  every  one  to  be 
protected  by  "  the  judgment  of  one's  peers  and  the  law  of 
the  land."  ^  One  of  the  memorable  incidents  of  the  contest 
between  the  conimon  and  the  canon  law  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  earls  and  barons  at  the  parliament  of  IMerton, 
in  reference  to  a  proposed  change  in  the  laws  of  marriage, 
"  iiolumiis  leges  Anglice  uiutari."  ^  Among  the  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  violence  of  the  contest,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  between  the  civil  and  canon  law  on  the 
one  side  and  all  other  systems  of  law,  is  a  passage  from 
Albcrtus  Magnus,  the  renowned  Dominican  of  the  thir- 
teenth ccntur}',  who,  in  a  book  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  seeks  to  exalt  her  by  declaring  hcra  finished 

'  Quod  principi  placiiit  Icgis  liabct  '  Stat.    Mcrton,  20  lien.  III.,  Ch. 

vigorcni.  Justin.,  Inslit.,  I.,  2,  6.  IX. 

'  Judicium  parium  vcl  lex  tenx. 
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civilian  and  canonist :  "That  she  thoroughly  understood 
the  civil  la\vs,written  and  unwritten,  as  well  as  the  canons," 
says  Albertus,  "  is  proved  in  this  way  :  the  skill  of  an  advo- 
cate is  shown  in  three  points  :  first,  that  he  obtains  every- 
thing before  a  just  and  wise  judge  ;  secondly,  that  he  suc- 
ceeds against  a  cunning  and  shrewd  adversary;  thirdly, 
that  he  triumphs  in  a  case  that  had  been  given  up.  For 
the  most  wise  Judge,  before  whom  the  ever  blessed  Virgin 
pleads,  is  God  :  her  most  cunning  adversary  is  the  Devil ; 
the  cause  in  which  she  obtained  a  favorable  verdict  is  our 
own  most  desperate  one," 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden 
by  the  bishops  to  appear  as  advocates  in  courts  of  the 
common  law  {in  foro  scsctdari),  and  of  course  they  ceased 
to  be  judges  in  these  courts;  at  length,  the  Pope^  forbade 
the  reading  by  the  clergy  of  the  common  law,  which  thus 
ceased  to  be  taught  in  the  universities.  The  common  law, 
however,  established  schools  of  its  own  in  London,  and  its 
complete  triumph  over  its  rival  is  placed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  The  nobility  declared  in  1388  (li 
Richard  II.):  "The  realm  of  England  hath  never  been 
unto  this  hour,  neither  by  the  consent  of  our  lord  the 
king  and  the  lords  of  parliament  shall  it  ever  be,  ruled  or 
governed  by  the  civil  law."^ 

Still  the  rules  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  continued  to  be 
followed  in  all  spiritual  courts,  in  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  in  those  of  admiralty,  as  well  as  in  the  chan- 
cellor's courts  in  both  universities.  The  precedents  of  the 
civil  law  are  said  to  prevail  largely  in  the  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence called  equity.     The  forms  of  the  canon  law,  though 

*  Quod   jura    civilia,     et   leges,  et  adversarium     callidissimum,     diabo- 

decreta  scivit  in  summo,  probaturhoc  lum;  in  causa  nostra  desperata  ;  sen- 

modo :    sapientia  advocati    manifes-  tentiam  optatam     obtinuit. — Alberti 

tatur  in  tribus;  unum  quod  obtineat  Magni,  Summa  de  landibus  Christi- 

omnia  conlra  judicem  justum  ac  sa-  fera  Virginis,  qu.  23,  §  5. 
pientem  ;  secundo,  quod  contra  ad-         "  Innocent   IV.,  A.D.  1254.        See 

versarium     astutum     ac     sagacem  ;  Clivon.  M.  Paris, 
tertio,  quod  in  causa  desperata  :  sed         '  StlAcn,  Jani  Anglor.  L.  II.,  §46, 

beatissima    Virgo    contra     Judicem  in  Fortesc,  Ch.    XXXIII. 
sapientissimum,     Dominum  ;  conlra 
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it  may  have  been  repudiated  in  name,  and  its  authority 
declared  to  be  derived  only  from  the  state,  are  still  observed 
in  matters  relating  to  the  hierarchy  and  government  of 
the  Church,  to  such  as  relate  to  what  are  called  pious  uses, 
and  to  wills,  the  guardianship  of  orphans,  and  questions  of 
marriage  and  divorce/  In  the  maxims  and  principles  of 
the  common  law,  as  set  forth  by  the  great  legal  authori- 
ties, it  seems  likely  that  there  might  be  found  on  exam- 
ination as  much  of  the  Christian  element  as  in  its  great 
rival,  the  civil  law.  Three  favorite  institutions  distin- 
guishing English  law  from  that  of  other  countries — the 
parliament,  the  tenures  on  which  real  property  rests,  and 
the  trial  by  jury — though  founded  on  Norman  jurispru- 
dence, became  popular,  it  is  believed,  through  their  anal- 
ogy to  Saxon  institutions.  Resemblances  to  all  these  have 
been  found  in  the  internal  government  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that 
when  our  Lord  said,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  ^ 
He  was  stating  in  other  words  precisely  the  principle  of 
Roman  law,  that  "  three  persons  suffice  to  make  a  cor- 
poration" {tres  Jaciunt  collegium^).  To  take  another  illus- 
tration :  The  connections  denounced  by  our  Lord,  in  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  as  adulteries,  were 
all  unions  that  were  sanctioned  by  Jewish  law.  When  the 
civil  law,  therefore,  adopted  the  Church's  view  of  this  great 
subject,  it  sanctioned  the  important  principle,  that  matri- 
mony is  a  state  of  divine  appointment,  instituted  before 
human  law,  and  incapable  of  being  altered  or  modified  by 
human  will.  Again,  those  are  noble  words  in  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  Justinian's  bistitiitcs,  the  whole  doctrine 
of  law  is  reduced  to  three  principles:  "to  live  virtuously 
and  nobly,  to  hurt  nobody,  to  rendcrto  everyone  his  due." "» 

'  Bp.  Stubbs  says  that  English  can-  '  S.  Matt,  xviii.  20. 

on  law  was   not   the  same   tiling  as  '  See  67/«;r/;  7 /w^j,  Feb.  20,  1885. 

Roman   canon   law.      Sevetttten   I.ec-  *"  Juris  jirxccpta  sunt  hDec.honesle 

tures  on  Mcditeval  and  Modern  His-  viverc,   altcrum    non     laidere,    suum 

tory,  etc.,  Lect.  XIII.    Oxford,  1S86.  cuiquc  tribucrc."  Justin.,  Instit.,  I., 
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It  is  therefore  with  reason  that  Blackstone  unites  the 
common  with  the  civil  law  when  he  would  vindicate  the 
claim  of  both  combined  to  form  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
as  the  "  science  that  distinguishes  the  criterions  of  right 
and  wrong;  which  teaches  to  establish  the  one,  and  pre- 
vent, punish,  or  redress  the  other;  which  employs  in  its 
theory  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its 
practice  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart;  a  science  which 
is  universal  in  its  use  and  extent,  accommodated  to  each 
individual,  yet  comprehending  the  whole  community."' 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  three  codes  that  entered 
into  the  composition  of  the  Roman  law,  the  Gregorian 
and  Hermogenian  belong  to  pagan  times,^  and  the  Theo- 
dosian  alone  to  the  Christian  period,  containing  the  laws 
of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantine  to  the  younger 
Theodosius.3  Some  influence  from  the  Roman  law  was 
undoubtedly  transmitted  through  old  usages  handed 
down,  and  especially  the  municipal  traditions  in  towns. 
But  after  the  long  lost  volume  of  pandects  was  discovered 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Roman  civil  law  became  an  im- 
portant branch  of  study  in  the  universities  of  Western 
Europe,  particularly  that  of  Bologna ;  lectures  were  read 
upon  it,  themes  written,  and  degrees  conferred  for  profi- 
ciency in  it,  as  in  other  branches  of  science.  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Poland,  Belgium,  and  Scotland  received 

i.  3,     The  peculiar  strength   of  the  Church    has     been     reproached." — 

word  honeste,  referring  as  it  does  to  Fred.     Ozanam,     Civiliz.  in    Fifth 

all  moral  excellence,  seems  to  require  Century,   Vol.    I.,    p.    133.      Lond., 

a  double  translation  when  put  into  1867. 
English.  'Gibbon  admits  that  the  emperor 

'  Comment.,   Introd.,  Lect,  I.,  I.  27  Constantius  might  have  killed  "  the 

{15).  most  eminent  citizen"   of  the   state 

^ "  It    was    the   legislation    of  the  without   hindrance;     ijut  that  "the 

pagan  emperors,  carried  on  by  Valen-  caution,  the  delay,  the  difficulty  with 

tinian  and  Valens,  and  received  into  which  he  proceeded  in  the  condem- 

the  codes  of  Athalaric,  of  Liutprand,  nation  and  punishment  "  of  Athana- 

and  of  Charlemagne,  which  founded  sius  "  discovered   to  the  world   that 

the  penal  laws  against  sorcery  which  the   privileges  of  the  Church    had  al- 

prevai'.ed  in  the  middle  age  ;  and  thus  ready  revived  a  sense  of  order  and 

did  the  torch  of  the  ancient  wisdom  freedom  in  the  Roman  government." 

kindle    the    piles    with    which     the  History,  Ch.  XXI.,  II.  342. 
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it  "  as  common  law  or  reason  ;  "  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  its 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  was  very  important.'  In  all 
these  countries,  as  in  England,  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
was  fostered  by,  and  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
conducted  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church.  Thus 
much  may  serve  as  a  historical  outline  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  law. 

II.  Fixing  our  thoughts,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the 
theoretical  view  of  that  law  by  which  human  beings  in 
states  are  ruled,  we  may  compare  with  that  definition  of 
Blackstone's,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  a 
very  noble  description  of  law  given  by  Demosthenes  in 
one  of  his  orations.  "It  is  fit,"*  says  the  illustrious 
Grecian  orator,  "  that  all  persons  should  obey  the  law  for 
various  reasons,  but  in  particular  because  all  law  is  the 
invention  and  gift  of  the  gods,  the  deliberate  decision  of 
wise  men,  and  the  correction  of  wrongs  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  and  thus  forms  the  common  bond  (or 
constitution)  of  the  state,  to  live  in  conformity  with 
which  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  state."  This 
noble  passage,  to  which  parallels  might  be  quoted  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,^  is  especially  valuable,  first, 
as  coming  from  one  who  is  not  merely  a  theorizer  in 
politics,  but  in  some  sort  a  practical  statesman  ;  and, 
next,  because  it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  religion  to 
aid  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  law.  This  the 
natural  reason  of  man  has  discerned  with  great  clearness 
in  heathen  as  well  as  in  Christian  lands.  Now  we  may 
argue  with  confidence  that  if  the  human  reason  and  con- 
science unaided  have  been  unable  to  retain  uncorrupted 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  religion — the   Being  and 

'  Savigny's  Ilislory  of  the  Kcnian  xal     duovCioov     dticcpryjudToav, 

Law  dining  the  Middle  Ag(s."  TTo/lfcaS  ^k  6v\'^i)hi}  hoivi'i  •  xaOi' 

"  Tout    tdri   yutiWi,  a5  ffaVro?  i'/y  itadt    itpout'/xFt   !^ijy    toH   ev 

jrpodi'/H£t    neifJEdOai    did    nvXXd  r^j  TtoAei.     Demosthenes,  Or<7/.,  I., 

?<al  udAidO',  on  ndi  t6ri  vo^ioi  cont.   Aristog. 

fuptj^ia   nky    Kcxl    dcDpoy   Oecoy,         ^ L>e /\'e/>..  III.,  22,  <\uolcd  in  Lact. 

66yna  6'  dyOpwuMy  (ppoviuooy,  Inst.,  VI.,  b. 
tnayopOoDna  Sk    rdoy    eHovdicjy 
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Unity  of  God,  His  providence,  the  immortality  of  man — 
they  are  certainly  incompetent  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
help  which  true  religion  offers  to  human  law.  A  religion 
without  authority  cannot  assist  human  laws,  which  are 
nothing  unless  they  have  authority.  Taking  the  analysis 
of  the  great  expounder  of  English  law,  we  ma}'  trace  the 
necessity  of  the  aid  of  the  true  religion  through  all  the 
four  parts  which  lend  completeness  to  every  law,  viz.,  its 
declaratory,  directing,  remedial,  and  vindicatory  char- 
acter. The  law  must  declare,  clearly  define,  and  lay 
down  the  actions  it  commands  and  forbids.  This  neces- 
sitates a  recognition  not  only  of  a  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  but,  more  specifically,  of  the  rights  of  men.  The 
directing  part  of  every  law  is  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mand :  "Thou  shalt ;  "  "  Thou  shalt  not."  Here  authority 
enjoins  duties.  The  remedial  quality  of  the  law  seeks  to 
redress  the  wrongs  and  atone  for  the  injuries  that  may 
have  been  committed.  The  vindicatory  sanction  lays 
down  the  penalty  that  shall  be  incurred  by  the  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.  Now  consider  each  of  these  four 
things  more  in  detail. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first,  no  person,  I  think,  not 
blinded  by  devotion  to  some  theory,  can  think  that  all 
either  of  the  rights  or  the  wrongs  defined  by  any  human 
law  derive  their  nature  and  become  what  they  are  from 
the  definition.  Life  and  liberty,  for  instance,  are  rights 
of  men,  as  inviolable  before  any  law  defines  them  as 
afterward,  though  the  law  by  defining  seeks  to  defend 
them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  are 
quite  as  wrong  before  they  are  forbidden  as  after.  The 
grounds,  therefore,  of  what  are  called  the  rights  of  the 
person,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  virtues  of  truth  and  purity, 
which  human  laws  recognize  but  do  net  constitute,  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  human  authority,  and  can 
be  found  only  in  the  revelation  of  Him  who  made  and 
redeemed  man.  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  human 
weakness  that  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  when 
endeavoring  without   the  aid  of  revealed  religion  to  lay 
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down   the    ideal    outlines  of  a  perfect   state,  have  been 
so  blind   to  the  true  and  rightful  nature  of  man  as  to 
destroy,  as  did  Plato  in  his  ideal  republic,  all  the  ties  of 
the  family;  or  to  sanction,  as  did  Aristotle,  the  system  of 
slavery  by  which   all  the  defences  of  freedom  are  over- 
thrown.    The   Church,  by  her  protection   of  the  family, 
and  by  the  fostering  care  she  alone  has  been  able  to  give 
to  all  the  tender  and   chaste  virtues  which   build  up  that 
domestic  relation,  has  rendered  the  most  valuable  service 
to  society  and  to  the  law  upon  which   the  best  govern- 
ments rest.     The  Church   of  Christ  alone  has  shown  the 
disposition    and   the    power   to    extirpate    slavery   from 
human  society.    She  did  this  in  despite  alike  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Rome  and  of  the  great  Grecian  master  of  science, 
who  had  said  :  "  That  being '  who  by  nature  is  not  his  own, 
but  totally  another's,  and  yet  is  a  man,  is    a   slave    by 
nature  ;  "  and  that  "  it  is  clear  that  some  men  are  free  by 
nature,  and  others  are  slaves,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  lot  of  slavery  is  both  advantageous  and  just." 
No  power  save  the  religion  of  Christ  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  world — neither  human   reason,  nor  political  theories, 
nor  scientific  enlightenment,  nor  general  progress — able 
to   put   an    end  to    slavery.*      The   Saviour  did   this    by 
bringing  to  every  human  being  the  power  to  restore  "  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him,  where  there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,"  but 
"  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."^     The  bride  of  Christ,  His 
Church,  causes   this   marvel  to   be   possible  among  men, 
when  she  pronounces  that  every  one,  without  distinction 
of  color  or  race,  washed  in  her  holy  baptism,  is  "a  mem- 
ber of  Christ,  the   child    of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 

'  o  ydp  {.17}  avrov  q>v6ii  aA/l'  '  Even  the  great  Roman  Civil  Law 

akXov,  txyOpajTCoi  di  ovroi  <pv-  places  at  the  head  of  its  account  of 

det     SuvXoi     f6Tiv     .     .     .     uTi  the  Rights  of  the  Person  tlic  follow- 

f.ity   roivvy  tiol   cpi'dei   rtyii  oi  ing  declaration  :    Summa  divisio  de 

uky  iXEvOepoj,  oi  6k  dov\ot  (pa-  jure  personarum  hxc  est,  quod  omncs 

repoy  '     oh    nai     ovitgiepet    to  homines   aut    liberi  sunt  aut  servi. — 

SovXexJeiy,  Hctl  Sixatoy  idn. —  Justin.,  Instil.,  I.,  3. 

Arist.,  Pol.,  I.,  Ch.  II.  '  Col.  iii.  10,  11.    Gal.  iii.  28. 
14 
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Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Nations  have  at  different  times, 
some  with  mixed  motives,  set  themselves  against  slavery, 
but  never  with  any  success,  except  under  the  impulse  of 
Christian  ideas.  "  The  unwearied,  unostentatious,  and 
inglorious  crusade  of  England  against  slavery,"  says  Mr. 
Lecky,  "  may  probably  be  regarded  as  among  the  three 
or  four  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
nations."  {Hist,  of  Eiirop.  Morals,  Ch.  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  i6i.) 
The  Church  accomplishes,  and  has  always  accomplished, 
her  holy  purpose  not  by  political  agitation,  but  by  teach- 
ing the  sacredness  of  human  nature,  the  priceless  worth 
of  every  being,  however  feeble  and  weak,  that  shares  in 
this  image  of  God,  bearing  as  each  does  the  jewel  of  an 
immortal  spirit  in  the  casket  of  the  body,  which,  though 
mortal,  shall  itself  also  share  in  the  endless  life. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  rights  and  wrongs  which  are 
created  simply  by  the  definitions  of  human  law;  such,  for 
instance,  are  many  relating  to  property,  monopolies,  the 
execution  of  contracts,  etc.  One  broad  rule  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  from  the  rights  and  wrongs  we  have  just 
considered  is  that  their  observance  or  neglect  does  not  of 
necessity  bind  the  conscience.  Unless  public  peace  and 
welfare  be  involved  in  the  observance  of  such  a  law,  the 
very  law  itself  points  out  a  way;  e.g.,  by  paying  some 
pecuniary  fine,  through  which  its  provisions  may  be 
neglected  entirely  without  blame.' 

2.  The  second  part  of  a  law,  or  the  directory,  consists 
of  a  command  addressed  to  the  will  of  each  member  of 
the  community,  enjoining  the  observance  of  rights  and 
forbidding  the  commission  of  wrongs.  This  comprehends 
the  field  of  duty.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  declaratory 
part  of  law,  so  here,  there  are  many  duties  which  are 
not  created  by  human  law,  and  would  still  be  duties  even 
though  enjoined  by  no  human  laws ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  care  of  children  by  parents  and  the  reciprocal  duty, 

'  Lex  pure  pasnalis  obligat  tantum  et  ad  pcenam. — Bp.  Sanderson,  De 
at  poenam,  non  item  ad  culpam  ;  lex  Conscient.  Obligat.,  prccl.  viii.  17, 
pcEnalis  n:\ixta  et  ad  culpam  obligat,     24. 
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industry,  aid  to  the  sick,  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  etc. 
Nay,  it  is  now  the  custom  for  the  laws  of  free  states  to 
protect  persons  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  like 
the  worship  of  God,  for  example,  which  the  law  care- 
fully abstains  from  either  commanding  or  forbidding. 
While  it  is  perfectly  true,  therefore,  as  Blackstone  says, 
that  all  human  law  depends  upon  the  two  foundations  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  revelation,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  everything 
in  these  two  laws — the  duties,  for  instance,  of  charity  and 
divine  worship — but  it  seeks  never  to  contradict  them. 
In  matters  indifferent,  the  human  law  creates  duties  by 
its  injunctions.  And  still  it  is  evident  that  when  it  pro- 
hibits what  is  forbidden  also  by  divine  law — as  murder, 
theft,  perjury — it  speaks  also  with  something  of  the  au- 
thority of  Him  who  is  the  real  Author  of  all  power  what- 
ever. Perhaps  the  very  best  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  proof,  of  the  influence  of  Christ's  religion  upon  law, 
can  be  found  in  that  class  of  legislation  called  in  England 
"  factory  legislation,"  whose  real  strength  lay  in  its  pro- 
hibition of  cruelty,  though  its  advocates  often  rested  their 
arguments  on  lower  grounds,  as  public  health,  or  in  gen- 
eral the  public  interest.  The  laws  to  which  I  refer  are 
peculiarly  a  product  of  these  modern  days  of  inven- 
tion and  industrial  progress.  It  was  when  the  fly-shuttle, 
and  the  further  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright^ 
and  Crompton — the  spinning-jenny,  spinning-frame,  and 
mule-jenny — impelled  by  Watt's  wonderful  engine,  had 
created  factories,  replacing  the  old  simple  operations  of 
weaving  and  spinning  by  the  labors  of  crowds  gathered 
together,  first  by  streams  and  then  in  towns,  and  the 
new  power  of  production  had  given  an  eager  impulse  to 
trade  and  commerce,  it  was  found  at  length  that  the  greed 
of  man  was  making  use  of  the  toil  of  delicate  women  and 
children,  without  scruple  and  without  mere)',  regardless 
alike   of  the    claims   of  education'   and   of  health.     The 

'  These    claims    have   been  better     United  States,  that  is  parallel  to  the 
recognized    in   the   legislation  in  the     factory  legislation  in  Kngland. 
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names  of  Robert  Peel,  father  and  son,  are  especially  con- 
nected with  the  laws  first  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
check  this  terrible  abuse.  When  Sir  Robert  the  elder 
first  proposed  such  a  law,  he  was  met  by  the  sharp  retort, 
"You  are  seeking  to  put  a  check  upon  free  labor;  you 
are  interfering  with  the  development  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  nay,  you  are  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  par- 
ents, who  surely  should  guide  their  own  children,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  protect  their  interests."  Such  objec- 
tions long  obstructed  the  triumph  of  the  beneficent  laws. 
The  two  statesmen  learned,  as  the  contest  went  on,  to 
meet  the  objections  by  successful  arguments,  that  Avere 
strictly  political  and  economical ;  such  as,  that  the  par- 
ents and  employers,  though  apparently  most  interested 
in  acting  rightly,  could  not  be  trusted,  when  under  the 
sharp  impulse  of  trade  rivalry  and  greed  of  gain,  to 
observe  either  common  humanity  or  the  rights  of  fel- 
low beings  and  citizens,  even  though  some  of  these  were 
their  own  children,  and  that  therefore  the  public  inter- 
est required  the  interference  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  with  the  freedom  of  labor  and  of  trade,  and 
even  with  the  parents'  control  of  their  children.  The 
age  of  the  tender  laborers,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  sun- 
dry obvious  safeguards  were  fixed  by  law%  But  the 
champions  of  this  beneficent  legislation  were  not  moved 
to  their  efforts  originally  by  such  arguments  as  were 
employed  in  Parliament  :  rather,  what  first  stirred  them, 
and  kept  ever  urging  them  on,  were  the  pale  faces  of 
the  children,  their  overworked  and  stunted  forms,  and 
the  fearful  degradation  amid  which  their  brief  lives  were 
passed.  The  success  with  which  this  Christian  impulse 
met  in  legislation  brought  to  lightsome  political  para- 
doxes. It  was  found  that  the  will  of  man,  immersed  in 
ignorance  and  want,  is  so  enslaved  by  mercenary  and 
sordid  motives,  that  it  requires  the  aid  of  the  supreme 
power,  interfering  by  positive  law,  to  give  it  real  freedom. 
"  Free  labor,  even  in  a  free  country,"  said  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  the  factory  inspectors,   Mr.   Baker,  "re- 
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quires  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  protect  it  from  the 
cupidity  and  ignorance  of  parents."'  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  this  "  strong  arm  of  the  law  "  is  virtually  con- 
science and  reason  asserting  their  supremacy  over  the 
lower  instincts  of  our  nature.  And  it  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  also  part  of  the  experience  of  this  same  period  of 
legislation,  that  as  restrictions  had  to  be  imposed  on 
what  theoretically  had  been  thought  to  be  free,  so  from 
extensive  fields  of  trade  and  commerce,  restrictions  had 
to  be  removed  where  hitherto  they  had  been  placed  with- 
out scruple.  This  also  was  a  recognition  of  the  ability 
of  men,  freed  from  disturbing  causes,  to  look  best  after 
their  own  interests,  when  exempt  from  the  interference 
of  the  state.  The  doctrines  both  of  necessity  and  of  free 
will,  it  has  been  acutely  remarked,  have  received  new 
illustrations  from  the  legislation  of  modern  times. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  here  that  nothing  can  be 
more  groundless  than  the  assertion,  that  if  the  Church 
possesses  truths  supernaturally  revealed,  and  essential  to 
salvation,  she  is  logically  bound  to  check  their  denial  by 
coercion,  and  in  fact  to  persecute.  Something  like  this 
having  been  paradoxically  said  by  eminent  men,  has  been 
made  a  ground  of  unbelief  by  objectors.^  But  though  the 
Church  undoubtedly  possesses  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, which  men  can  learn  from  her  alone,  and  which  are  of 
infinite  concern  for  them  to  know,  yet  the  very  law  of  her 
being  and  the  strict  injunction  of  her  Lord  forbid  her  to 
use  anything  but  persuasion  to  win  their  obedience,^  or 
any  punishment  but  withdrawal  of  privilege  for  unfaith- 
fulness. 

3.  The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  that  provision  com- 

'  Reports     of    the    Inspectors     of  from  man  except  faith." — S,  Augus- 

Factoties,    half-year,    October,  1864,  jine.       "  Ilumani   juris    et    naturalis 

p.  84.  potestatis  est  unicuique,  quod  puta- 

'  These  objectors   have   ceased  to  verit  colere,  nee  alii  obest  aut  prodest 

complain  that  factory  legislation  was  alterius  religio  :  sed  ncc  religionis  es- 

an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  parents  cogere  religioncm." — Tertullian.  Ad 

or  of  free  labor.  Scap.,  II. 

'  "Constraint  can  obtain  everything 
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manding  the  transgressor  to  repair  according  to  his  ability 
the  injury  inflicted  by  the  wrong  that  he  has  done.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  reh'gion  that  teaches  that  restitution  is 
an  essential  part  of  repentance.  Out  of  Christianity,  too, 
have  sprung  not  only  hospitals  and  reformatories,  which 
care  for  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  wrongdoing,  but 
the  merciful  treatment  of  criminals,  which  aims  to  secure 
for  them,  first,  even  justice,  then  such  opportunities  and 
privileges  as  may  encourage  reformation. 

4.  The  fourth  part  of  law,  or  the  vindicatory,  lays 
down  the  penalties  that  shall  be  exacted  of  him  that 
breaks  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  force  of  human 
laws  lies  in  these  penalties,  rather  than  in  any  rewards  it 
confers  upon  the  obedient.  Without  some  infliction  of 
loss  or  pain,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  best 
human  laws.  Even  those  enactments  which  secured  to 
factory  children  the  privileges  of  humanity  were  found  to 
be  ineffective  till  officers  were  appointed  to  see  that  they 
were  observed,  and  to  enforce  penalties  for  their  neglect. 

The  progress  of  that  branch  of  the  law  called  inter- 
national is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  or  in 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  that  God  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  '  It  was  a  doctrine  of  Austin,  an  eminent 
writer  of  the  last  generation  on  this  branch  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  international  affairs  fall  quite  out  of  the  prov- 
ince of  law  proper,  and  are  confined  to  the  department 
of  positive  morality,  because  in  positive  law  a  definite 
sanction  is  implied ;  and  where  there  is  no  political  supe- 
rior, or  organization,  a  sanction  may  indeed  exist,  but  can- 
not be  of  a  certain  or  definite  nature.  A  late  writer," 
however,  in  decided  antagonism  to  this,  holds  to  "  the 
interdependence  of  states  as  opposed  to  their  independ- 
ence." By  this  he  means  "  that  although  states  are  in 
appearance  and  in    theory  quite  separate  and  independ- 

*  Acts,  xvii.  26.  Law 0/ Nationsy  2  vols.  Blackwoods, 

'  Jas.    Lorimer,   Institutes   of  the     1885. 
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ent  entities,  yet  they  are  in  reality  bound  into  a  whole 
by  the  ties  of  natural  necessity,  whereby  the  existence  of 
each  is  necessary  to  that  of  the  rest.  This  natural  neces- 
sity, which,  as  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  is  the 
foundation  of  law,  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  relation 
existing  between  states."  '  I  can  sum  up  the  argument 
for  Christianity  from  its  influence  upon  law  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  American  writer  on  politics.  "  I  believe,"  he 
says,  "  that  free  government  is  a  political  application  of 
the  Christian  theory  of  life  ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  repub- 
lican system  lies  the  Golden  Rule;  and  that  to  be  a  good 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  one  ought  to  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  believe  in  and  act 
upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  condemned  self-seeking, 
covetousness,  hypocrisy,  class  distinctions,  envy,  malice, 
undue  and  ignoble  ambition ;  and  He  inculcated  self- 
restraint,  repression  of  the  lower  and  meaner  passions, 
love  to  the  neighbor,  contentment,  gentleness,  regard  for 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  and  respect  for  the 
law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vices  He  condemned  are 
those  also  which  are  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of 
republican  government,  and  that  the  principles  He  incul- 
cated may  be  properly  used  as  tests  of  the  merits  of  a 
political  system  or  a  public  policy."'' 

The  great  English  authority,  Blackstonc,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  work,  drawing  an  outline  of  education  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  first  insists  that  it  shall  be 
approached  with  due  academical  preparation  ;  next,  that 
its  importance  be  recognized  in  a  university  course ;  then 
that  itssuccessfulcultivation  requires  the  highest  qualities 
both  of  head  and  heart.     Any  one,   he  says,  that   shall 

'  Tlie     noble     words    of     Burke,  highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  com. 

"Justice  is  the  common  concern  of  municative,    and  <lepress    the    good 

mankind,"   is    the    motto  of  Philli-  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the 

more's    recent    Commentary  on    In-  holy   Christian    Faith.'" — Uacon,  De 

ternalional  Ln-iK    Phil.,  1S57.   3  vols.  A Ui;'i/ic-n(is,  \ll.,  I. 

"  There  never  has  been   in   any  age  "  Chas.     Nordhoft''s     Politiis    for 

any  philoso])hy,   sect,   religion,   law,  Younj^  Americans,   preface,   pji.    iii, 

or  other    discipline,    which    did     so  iv.     N.  Y.,  1884. 
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aspire  to  rival  a  Hyde,  a  Hale,  or  a  Talbot,  must  possess 
"affectionate  loyalty,  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  the  constitu- 
tion, a  sense  of  real  honor,  and  well-grounded  principles 
of  religion."  The  most  splendid  abilities,  moreover,  he 
declares,  in  order  to  succeed,  must  submit  to  a  certain 
amount  of  drudgery  and  discipline  in  practical  details/ 

Two  celebrated  churches,  one  in  England,  the  other  in 
France,  are  memorials  of  the  honor  paid  by  the  Church 
to  the  legal  profession,  "  The  Temple  Church  in  London," 
says  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  sermon  lately 
preached  at  its  seven  hundredth  anniversary,^  "  was  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  laid  on 
soldiers  or  on  lawyers.  It  was  a  significant  parallel  to 
the  history  of  the  Temple  Church,  that  La  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  of  Paris,  prepared  by  S.  Louis,  the  most  Christian 
hero  of  the  Crusades,  to  receive  Christ's  crown  of  thorns, 
should,  like  this,  have  been  assigned  to  the  life  and  work 
of  the  lawyers  of  France."  "  Their  empty  halls  were 
re-peopled  by  a  new  chivalry  of  justice,  peace,  order, 
reason,  in  a  word,  of  law." 

The  crown  of  thorns  may  be  viewed  as  a  most  expres- 
sive symbol  of  that  burden  of  sympathy  and  responsibility, 
involving  even  the  highest  sacrifice,  resting  on  the  true 
ruler,  typified  in  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  the 
pagan  anticipation  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  in  the  kingdom 
of  souls. 

'  Introd.    to    Commentaries,   Lect.  I.,  I.  ig-22. 

="  March  i,  18S5. 
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INFLUENCE    OF   CHRISTIANITY    UPON 
MORALS. 

There  is  a  large  class  in  every  state  and  community 
which  never  seeks  to  be  any  better  than  the  law.  What 
the  law  allows  they  do  without  scruple,  and  they  are 
content  to  keep  just  within  the  limits  of  what  it  con- 
demns.' This  is  true  even  in  communities  where  a  much 
higher  standard  is  zealously  upheld  by  other  persons 
throughout  their  limits.  Far  more  generally  shall  we 
find  it  true  where  no  loftier  teaching  comes  to  the  aid  of 
human  law,  as  complement  or  corrective.  Not  merely 
the  practice,  but  the  consciences,  of  the  mass  of  a  commu- 
nity will  conform  to  the  laws  which  allow,  for  instance, 
polygamy  or  slavery.  "The  national  conceptions  of  the 
various  relations  of  society,  as  property,  marriage,  the 
family,  the  state,  and  the  like,  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  laws,  are  also  the  basis  of  the  morals  of  the  nation."' 

This  serious  fact  calls  our  attention  to  the  necessity  that 
if  revealed  religion  is  effectively  to  influence  the  morals 
of  men,  it  must  speak  to  them  with  the  authority  of  a 
state  or  kingdom.  Christian  morals  must  be  based  upon 
the  divine  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     And  as  among 

'  This   is  beneath  the   standard  of  even  although  he  has  the   la\T  in  his 

Aristotle's    "  cquilahlc    man,"    who  favor." — Ethics,    Bk.  V.,  Ch.    X.,  p. 

"  docs  not    push    the    letter   of  the  146. 

law  to  the  furthest  on  the  worse  side,  '  W'hewcll's  Morality,    Bk.    III., 

but  is  disposed  to  make  allowances,  Ch,  XIX.,  $^  458. 
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pagan  nations  we  observe  that  the  state  absorbed  into  its 
own  the  authority  also  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  law — so  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  language  of  Scripture,  which  the  Church  addresses  to 
her  children,  usually  implies  in  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice.  When,  for  instance,  the  "  un- 
just, covenant  breakers,  extortioners,"'  are  condemned, 
the  sentence  is  simply  left  without  definitions  or  limita- 
tions of  the  respective  offences.  The  Church,  in  fact, 
while  seeking  to  form  in  her  members  a  new  character, 
upon  a  distinct  type  of  morals,  recognizes  and  requires 
of  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  virtues  such  as  truth, 
justice,  industry,  prudence,  which  the  natural  reason  and 
conscience  demand  in  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen.' 
But  while  human  laws  enforce  their  precepts  by  the  co- 
ercion of  penalties,  Christ,  in  His  kingdom,  offers  to  His 
every  subject  and  member  the  power,  purchased  by  His 
work  of  sacrifice  on  earth,  to  fulfil  every  duty,  natural  and 
spiritual,  and  threatens  no  penalty  whatever  save  the 
withholding  of  this  power. 

And  here  it  seems  appropriate  to  our  subject  to  attempt 
an  arduous  task,  no  less  than  to  sketch  an  outline  of  Chris- 
tian morals,  this  picture  of  unearthly  perfection,  the  ability 
to  realize  which  has  been  actually  brought  to  human  beings 
in  their  several  places  and  conditions  here  upon  earth. 

The  best  type  of  the  ideal  Christian  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  example,  suggested  by  our  Lord's  own  com- 
parison, of  the  little  child  following  in  faith  and  loyalty 
the  voice  and  leading  of  his  heavenly  Father.  This  is  en- 
joined by  the  great  exemplar  of  every  Christian  virtue. 
*'  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect."  And  He  is  Himself  the  infallible  guide  in 
that  heavenward  way,  bidding  each  of  us  as  we  arise  to 
go,  "  Learn  of  me."3     The  peculiar  virtues  of  any  earthly 

'  2  S.  Peter,    ii.   9.      Rom.    i.    31.  Moses:  "  The  law  is  not  made  for  a 

I  Cor.  V.  II  ;  vi.  10.  righteous  man,    but   for  the   lawless 

'  We  might    say    of    human    law  and  disobedient." — i  S.  Tim.  i.  9. 

what    S.    Paul    says    of    the  law  of  '  S.  Matt.  v.  48  ;  xi.  29. 
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state  or  kingdom  are  sometimes  said  to  depend  upon 
its  situation,  its  surroundings,  its  ruling  house,  its  period 
in  history.  Following  this  analogy,  we  may  say  that 
the  traits  demanded  in  the  character  of  the  children 
of  God's  kingdom,  though  adapted  to  every  place  and 
time  on  earth,  are  in  a  peculiar  way  the  reflection  of  the 
image  of  their  heavenly  King,  and  are  fostered  by  real- 
izing vividly  that  their  life  in  this  world,  wherever  cast, 
is  in  truth  a  probation  and  parental  discipline  for  the 
future  life  into  which  they  are  ushered  by  death  as  by  a 
new  birth.  Every  soul  alive  to  the  meaning  and  nature  of 
the  Christian  life  has  a  deep  and  growing  faith  in  the 
invisible  world,  words  from  which,  and  about  which,  its 
King  and  inhabitants,  it  receives  with  joy  rather  than 
surprise,  with  thanksgiving  rather  than  difficulty;  it  has 
a  growing  hope  that  the  grace  and  mercy  of  its  Maker 
and  Redeemer  will  triumph  over  its  own  feebleness  and 
imperfections,  and  make  it  share  in  the  glories  revealed 
to  faith  ;  it  glows  with  a  charity,  kindled  at  first,  indeed, 
and  ever  fed  by  the  thought  of  its  God  and  Saviour,  but 
extending  to  all  creatures,  and  proved  and  strengthened 
by  labors  of  love  to  all  who  bear  the  divine  image,  long- 
suffering  and  kind,  without  envy  or  pride  or  anything  un- 
seemly. 

The  virtues  of  the  Christian  soul  stand  in  their  com- 
pleteness for  what  it  is  ;  its  duties,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  acts  it  performs  in  its  threefold  relation  to  God, 
to  its  neighbor,  and  to  itself.  Considering  these  in  a  re- 
versed order,  we  may  say  that  the  root  of  the  morality 
which  regulates  a  Christian  man's  duties  toward  himself 
is  the  longing  for  holiness — that  is,  for  likeness  to  his 
heavenly  Father  and  Lord — and  the  deliberate  purpose 
to  make  the  loyal  service  of  that  Lord,  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  the  supreme  end  of  life.  He  finds  his  self- 
conquest  the  more  assured  to  him,  when,  in  the  second 
place,  he  can  labor  and  pray  for  his  neighbor  with  the 
same  zeal  as  for  his  own  salvation,  and  recognizes  his 
own    truest  happiness  in   the  success   of  such   unselfish 
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efforts.  In  the  third  place,  his  devotion  to  God  is  quick- 
ened, his  gratitude  enkindled,  his  faith  strengthened, 
when  he  perceives  the  fire  that  consumes  his  own  heart 
burning  in  other  souls,  and  that  even  his  own  poor  ser- 
vice is  accepted  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  his  Lord 
among  those  who  were  aliens  to  it.  With  new  fervor 
does  he  bless  that  holy  name  and  celebrate  His  hallowed 
service,  when  he  perceives  it  displacing  profaneness,  win- 
ning to  itself  reverence,  giving  hope  to  the  desperate,  and 
comfort  to  those  forsaken  of  earthly  help. 

A  Christian  hates  sin  not  merely  because  it  threatens 
his  own  soul  with  irremediable  misery,  but  primarily  and 
chiefly  because  it  separates  him  from  God,  whose  favor  is 
the  very  life  of  his  being,  and  lifts  the  hand  against  the 
Master  whose  honor  is  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  ;  then, 
next,  because  sin  is  the  fountain  of  all  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  his  brethren,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  race 
of  man,  for  whose  ruin  the  author  of  sin  is  plotting.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  accepts  the  toils  and  dis- 
cipline of  life,  not  at  all  as  drudgery  or  a  mercenary  task 
for  which  he  will  claim  a  stipulated  reward,  but  as  a  glad 
service  for  a  Master  whom  it  is  too  great  honor  to  be 
permitted  to  serve,  and  a  test  of  the  faith  and  a  proof  of 
the  love  which  are  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  breast  in 
which  they  are  cherished. 

We  may  test  the  reality  of  Christian  virtue  by  compar- 
ing it  in  detail  with  what  the  wise  heathen  called  the 
cardinal  virtues — those  on  which  all  others  depend — pru- 
dence, justice,  fortitude,  temperance.  Prudence  by  itself 
denotes  simply  the  adapting  of  suitable  means  to  accom- 
plish a  given  end.  Christianity  has  raised  this  virtue  into 
wisdom,  which  includes  the  power  to  select  right  ends,  as 
well  as  to  adopt  suitable  means  as  prudence  does.  The 
true  religion  can  alone  disclose  those  ends  of  action  that 
are  absolutely  right  and  worthy.  S.  Paul  inculcates 
justice  almost  in  the  very  language  of  the  Roman  law  : 
"  Render  to  all  their  dues."'  But  S.  James  announced 
'  Rom.  xiii.  7.     dnoSozt  nddi  ra5  ocpetXd?.     Cf.  suum  cuique  tribuere. 
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also  what  no  teacher  or  law-giver  among  the  heathen  had 
done :  "  He  shall  have  judgment  [or  justice]  without 
mercy,  who  hath  showed  no  mercy." '  So,  again,  fortitude 
is  a  Christian  virtue,  but  means  a  strength  and  courage  to 
resist  more  than  mere  pain,  that  is  to  say,  the  blandish- 
ments of  sense  and  luxury,  and  still  more,  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  fear  of  what  is  truly  formidable,  according 
to  the  Lord's  words:  "  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall 
fear."^  Finally  temperance  became  a  Christian  virtue 
when  self-control,  no  longer  confined  to  one  or  two  solici- 
tations, was  extended  to  "all  things." ^  The  Christian 
religion  certainly  did  a  service  to  morality  when  it  thus 
not  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  old  cardinal  virtues, 
but  put  on  a  level  with  them  benevolence,  truth,  and 
purity,  the  first  and  last  of  which  were  hardly  recognized 
by  heathen  moralists  as  virtues  at  all. 

We  should  here  note  how  some  of  the  chief  points  of 
morality  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture.  At  one  time 
leading  virtues  are  taught  by  general  rules.  Thus  the 
duty  of  piety :  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind."  The  Golden  Rule, 
or  Christian  justice:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Benevolence  :  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us." 
"  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  Purity  is  taught 
by  condemning  a  lustful  look ;  and  that  religious  defile- 
ment proceeds  not  from  ceremonial  omissions,  but  from 
the  things  that  proceed  "  out  of  the  heart."  Our  Lord 
illustrates  such  virtues  at  times  by  expressive  narratives, 
like  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan  or  the  unmerciful  ser- 
vant;  or  again  by  incidents  that  came  in  His  wa)',  such 
as   His    reproof  of  S.   James   and    S.   John    when    they 


I  c 


S.  James,  ii.  13.  '  i  Cor.  ix.  25. 

'S.  Luke,  xii.  3. 
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desired  to  burn  the  Samaritan  villafje,  or  to  check  the 
man  who  could  work  miracles  but  did  not  follow  their 
Lord,  His  praise  of  the  poor  widow  who  cast  in  her  last 
mite,  His  censure  of  the  Pharisee  who  chose  out  the 
chief  rooms,  and  of  the  tradition  whereby  they  evaded  the 
command  to  sustain  their  indigent  parents.  Or,  lastly, 
He  teaches  by  resolving  questions  propounded  to  Him, 
like  that  of  the  lawyer  who  asked,  "  What  is  the  great 
commandment?"  or  the  inquiry  of  the  rich  young  man, 
"  What  lack  I  yet  ?  "  after  he  had  kept  all  the  command- 
ments ;  to  whom  our  Lord  gave  the  counsel  of  perfection  : 
"  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come  and 
follow  me." ' 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit  and  temper  are 
most  characteristically  portrayed  in  the  Beatitudes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  the  poor 
in  spirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemakers,  the 
pure  in  heart,  the  persecuted,  are  blessed  by  the  Chris- 
tian's Lord,  and  in  the  same  discourse,  in  the  command, 
"  Resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,"  coupled  with 
the  still  harder  precept,  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you."' 
S.  Paul,  to  whose  natural  temper  they  were  much  op- 
posed, was  enabled,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  in  i  Cor.  xiii.,  to  repeat  these  pre- 
cepts of  his  Lord. 

Now,  the  peculiar  quality  of  Christian  virtue  has  pro- 
voked two  kinds  of  antagonism.  The  first  may  be 
described  as  that  of  the  coarse,  sensual,  unbelieving 
world,  to  whom  such  dispositions  have  always  appeared 
either  contemptible,  or  absurd,  or  incredible.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  well  drawn  out  by  the  following  contrast: 

'  S.  John,  iv.  24.     S.  Matt.  xxii.  52-56,  49,   50;  xxii.  1-4;  xiv.   7-n. 

37;  vii,   12;  vi.  12,   14.  15";  ix.   13;  S.   Mark,  vii.  10-13.     S.  Matt.  xxii. 

V.  28  ;  XV.   18.     S.  Luke,  x.  29-37.  34-40 ;  xix.  16-22. 
S.   Matt,  xviii.  23-35.     S.  Luke,  ix.         '  S.  Matt.  v.  1-12,  39,  44. 
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"  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  opposite  descriptions  of 
character  under  which  mankind  may  generally  be  classed. 
The  one  possesses  vigor,  firmness,  resolution  ;  is  daring 
and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibilities,  jealous  of  its  fame, 
eager  in  its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purpose,  violent 
in  its  resentments. 

"The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving;  not 
prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer;  silent  and  gentle 
under  rudeness  and  insult,  suing  for  reconciliation  where 
others  would  demand  satisfaction ;  giving  way  to  the 
pushes  of  impudence,  conceding  and  indulgent  to  the 
prejudices,  the  wrongheadedness,  the  intractability,  of 
those  with  whom  it  has  to  deal.  The  former  of  these 
characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been,  the  favorite  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men.  There  is  a 
dignity  in  it  which  universally  commands  respect.  The 
latter  is  poor-spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  so  it  hath 
happened  that,  with  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  this 
latter  is  the  subject  of  His  commendation,  His  precepts, 
his  example ;  and  that  the  former  is  so  in  no  part  of  its 
composition." ' 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  what  has  been  often  alleged,  that 
the  Gospel  omits,  or  notices  but  slightly,  some  of  the 
virtues  that  have  been  most  popular  among  men,  such  as 
patriotism  and  military  valor;  and  that  it  brings  into 
view  and  commends  other  virtues  that  have  been  either 
ignored  or  despised,  like  humility,  patience  under  affronts, 
placability,  purity,  contempt  of  wealth.  To  a  believer 
these  two  facts  are  strong  proofs  that  his  religion  is 
divine.  But  to  one  who  cannot  look  upon  this  world 
and  the  next  as  faith  views  them,  the  exaltation,  the 
strength,  the  real  courage,  and  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
Christian  virtues  are  things  hidden.  The  work!,  however, 
has  at  times  shown  its  sensibility  to  their  greatness,  or 
to  their  claim  to  greatness,  in  two  ways.     The  first  way 

'  Paley's  Kvidtnces,  W  II.,  Cli.  II.,     praises,  on   '///<■  InUrnal  Evidences  of 
pp.   330,  331.      I'alcy  says  he  derives     i  hiistiartity. 
ihis  from    a  book,   wliicli    lie    highly 
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is  in  the  severity  with  which  it  criticises  an  inconsistent 
Christian.  No  passage  among  Christian  writings  has 
occasioned  more  scandal,  or  formed  the  theme  of  more 
scornful  invectives  of  unbelievers,  than  the  celebrated 
outburst  of  Tertullian  when,  in  speaking  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, he  allows  himself  to  triumph  over  the  world  in  the 
world's  own  spirit.  "  You  are  fond  of  spectacles,"  he 
exclaims;'  "expect  the  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the 
last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I 
admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold 
so  many  proud  monarchs,  so  many  fancied  gods,  groan- 
ing in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness  ;  so  many  magistrates, 
who  persecuted  the  name  of  the  Lord,  liquefying  in 
fiercer  fires  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  so  many  sage  philosophers  blushing  in  red-hot 
flames  with  their  deluded  scholars !  "  The  sneering 
Gibbon  affects  to  draw  a  veil  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
over  this  lurid  passage.  But  if  he  were  logical  in  unbe- 
lief he  should  rather  say:  Here  is  a  Christian  who  has 
gotten  rid  of  his  unnatural  notions  about  placability  and 
mercy,  and  speaks  truthfully  what  he  feels,  like  a  man  of 
spirit.  Though  Christians  may  feel  ashamed  of  Tertul- 
lian, the  unbelieving  world  has  no  logical  right  to  con- 
demn him.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  mass  of  men, 
though  immersed  in  sin  and  evil  customs,  and  amid  the 
inconceivable  abominations  of  idolatry,  still  contained 
many  souls  ready  for  faith,  and  often  proved  very  sensi- 
tive  to    the   high    courage   displayed    by  the   wonderful 

'  At  enim  supersunt  alia   spectac-  testibus    in   imis  tenebris    congemis- 

ula  [Tertullian  has  just   referred  to  centes?  item    prsesides,  persecutores 

the  spectaculum  adventus   Domini],  dominici  nominis  saevioribus  flammis, 

ille  ultimus  et  perpetuus  judicii  dies,  quam    ipsi    ssevierunt    insultantibus 

'lie  nationibus  insperatus,  ille  derisus,  contra Christianos,  liquescentes  ?  prse- 

cum  tanta  sseculi  vetustas  et  tot  ejus  terea  sapientes  illos  philosophos  co- 

nativitates  uno  igne  haurientur.    Quds  ram  discipulis  suis  una  conflagranti- 

tunc    spectaculi    latitudo  !    quid   ad-  bus    erubescentes,    quibus    nihil    ad 

mirer  ?  quid  rideam  ?   ubi  gaudeam  Deum    pertinere    suadebant,    quibus 

ubi  exsultem,  spectans  tot  et  tantos  animas  aut  nullas  aut  non  in  pristina 

reges,  qui   in    caelum  recepti  nuntia-  corpora  redituras  affirmabant  ? — Ter- 

bantur,  cum  ipso  Jove  et  ipsis  suis  tull.,  De  Sfectaculis,  Ch.  XXX. 
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procession  of  Christian  martyrs,  or  to  the  contempt  of 
wealth  and  its  luxuries  in  those  who  forsook  the  world. 
"  The  very  young  and  the  very  old,  the  child,  the  youth  in 
the  heyday  of  his  passions,  the  sober  man  of  middle  age, 
maidens  and  mothers  of  families,  boors  and  slaves  as  well 
as  philosophers  and  nobles,"  defied  alike  the  powers  of 
darkness  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  judge,  with  whom 
it  was  a  point  of  honor  to  break  the  determination  of  his 
victim,  but  whose  most  savage  expedients  for  that  pur- 
pose proved  in  vain.  The  martyrs  shrank  from  suffer- 
ing, like  other  men,  but  they  would  not  apostatize.  The 
intensity  of  torture  could  not  expel  from  their  minds  the 
sovereign  thought  that  was  the  support  of  their  life  and 
their  consolation  in  death.  It  was  a  wonderful  host  as- 
suredly that  then  faced  the  prospect  of  wounds  and  loss 
of  limbs,  and  even  ran  to  meet  the  attack,  like  the  choi- 
cest combatants  of  this  world.  Not  one  Scaevola  as  at 
its  foundation,  but  a  multitude  of  Scaivolas,  able  to  hold 
their  hands  in  the  flame,'  now  astonished  Rome,  as  it 
drew  on  toward  its  fall.  The  effect  of  this  supernat- 
ural courage  is  witnessed  even  by  those  who  attributed 
it  to  magic.  The  officer  who  had  custody  of  S.  Per- 
petua,  we  are  told,  feared  her  escape  from  prison  "  by 
magical  incantations."  When  S.  Tiburtius  had  walked 
barefoot  on  hot  coals,  his  judge  cried  out  that  Christ 
had  taught  him  magic.  S.  Anastasia  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  a  mcdiciner  ;  the  populace  called  out  against  S. 
Agnes,  "  Away  with  the  witch  !  away  with  the  sorceress  !  " 
When  S.  Bonosus  and  S.  Maximilian  bore  the  burning 
pitch  without  shrinking,  Jews  and  heathen  cried  out, 
"  Those  wizards  and  sorcerers  !  "  "  What  new  delusion," 
says  the  magistrate  of  S.  Romanus,  in  the  hymn  of  Pru- 
dcntius,  "  has   brought  in  these   sophists   who  deny  the 

'  Compare  the  accounts  of  the  mar-  at  Ulica,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 

tyrs   S.  Ignatius,  Gcrmanicus,  Hlan-  who  being  told  to  burn  incense  to  an 

dina,    Apollonia,    S.    Laurence,    the  idol,  or  they  should  be  thrown  into  a 

noble  maiden   of  Merida,  and  espec-  pit  of  burning  lime,  without  hesita- 

ially  the  hundred  and  fifty  Christians  tion  leaped  into  it. 
J5 
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worship  of  the  gods  ?  How  doth  this  chief  sorcerer  mock 
us,  skilled  by  his  Thessalian  charm  to  laugh  at  punish- 
ment ?  "  "  Christians,"  says  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  second  century — and  his  words  are  worth  quoting  both 
for  their  own  beauty  and  because  they  contain  the  argu- 
ments that  conquered  an  indifferent  if  not  unbelieving 
world — "  Christians  differ  not  from  other  men  in  country, 
or  speech,  or  customs.  They  do  not  live  in  cities  of  their 
own,  or  speak  in  any  peculiar  dialect,  or  adopt  any  strange 
modes  of  living.  They  inhabit  their  native  countries,  but 
as  sojourners  ;  they  take  their  part  in  all  burdens  as  if 
citizens,  and  in  all  sufferings  as  if  they  were  strangers.  In 
foreign  countries  they  recognize  a  home,  and  in  every 
home  they  see  a  foreign  country.  .  .  .  They  obey 
established  laws,  but  they  go  beyond  them  in  the  tenor 
of  their  lives.  They  love  all  men,  and  are  persecuted  by 
all ;  they  are  not  known,  and  they  are  condemned.  .  .  . 
Nor  can  they  who  hate  them  say  why. 

"  Christians  are  in  the  world,  as  the  soul  in  the  body. 
The  soul  pervades  the  limbs  of  the  body,  and  Christians 
the  cities  of  the  world.  The  flesh  hates  the  soul  and  wars 
against  it,  though  suffering  no  wrong  from  it  ;  and  the 
world  hates  Christians.  The  soul  loves  the  flesh  that 
hates  it,  and  Christians  love  their  enemies.  Their  tra- 
dition is  not  an  earthly  invention,  nor  is  it  a  mortal 
thought  which  they  so  carefully  guard,  .  .  .  but  God 
Himself,  the  Omnipotent  and  Invisible  Creator,  has  from 
heaven  established  among  men  His  truth  and  His  word 
.  .  .  and  has  deeply  fixed  the  same  in  their  hearts  ;  not 
as  might  be  expected  sending  any  angel,  servant,  or  prince, 
but  the  very  artificer  and  builder  of  the  universe.  Him 
God  hath  sent  to  man,  not  to  inflict  terror,  but  in  clemency 
and  gentleness,  as  a  king  sending  a  king  who  was  His  Son  ; 
He  sent  Him  as  God  to  men,  to  save  them.  He  hated  not, 
nor  rejected  us,  nor  remembered  our  guilt,  but  ...  in 
His  own  words,  bore  our  sins  ;  He  gave  His  own  Son  as 
a  ransom  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  For  what  other 
thing  except  His  righteousness  could  cover  our  guilt  ?    In 
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whom  was  it  possible  for  us,  lawless  sinners,  to  find  justi- 
fication, save  in  the  Son  of  God  alone?  O  sweet  inter- 
change !  .  .  .  O  benefits  exceeding  expectation  ! 
Sending,  then,  a  Saviour  who  is  able  to  save  those  who 
of  themselves  are  incapable  of  salvation,  He  has  willed 
that  we  should  regard  Him  as  our  Guardian,  Father, 
Teacher,  Counsellor,  Physician  ;  our  Mind,  Light,  Honor, 
Glory,  Strength,  and  Life."  ' 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  upheld  the  aged  Igna- 
tius, looking  forward,  in  his  long  journey  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  to  his  death  from  the  wild  beasts,  asking  his 
brethren  to  bear  with  him,  as  he  desires  to  die,  ambi- 
tious of  neither  things  visible  nor  invisible,  but  only  to 
gain  Christ,  saying,  *' My  Love  is  crucified;"  answering 
Trajan's  reviling  by  naming  himself  "  Theophorus,  he 
who  bears  Christ  in  his  breast."  Thus  supported,  the 
young  Germanicus  at  Smyrna  provoked  the  wild  beast 
to  fall  upon  him  ;  thus,  too,  Blandina,  a  slave  at  Lyons, 
while  her  fellow-Christians  feared  for  her  constancy,  tired 
out  her  tormentors,  seeming  to  find  refreshment  in  the 
oft-repeated  declaration,  "  I  am  a  Christian,"  and  was 
able  not  only  to  endure  her  own  trial  victoriously,  but  sus- 
tained the  faith  of  a  youthful  fellow-sufferer,  who  passed 
to  God  before  her ;  thus  the  youth  Epipodius  was  sus- 
tained, uttering  from  his  bleeding  mouth  his  simple  con- 
fession of  his  Saviour  ;  thus  Symphorian  of  Autun,  also  a 
youth,  who  when  told  to  adore  an  idol  answered,  "  Give 
me  leave,  and  I  will  hammer  it  to  pieces."  The  victorious 
principle  which  was  the  support  of  this  noble  army  of 
martyrs  through  centuries  of  persecution  seemed  to  have 
increased  in  strength,  till  in  the  last,  according  to  an  eye- 
witness, Eusebius,  the  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and 
children  went  on  by  twenties,  sixties,  hundreds,  till  the 
instruments  of  execution  were  worn  out,  and  the  execu- 
tioners could  kill  no  more.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  as  soon  as 
any  Christians  were  condemned,  others  ran  from  all  parts, 
and  surrounded  the  tribunals,  confessing  the  faith,  and 
'  Kpist.  ad  Diognet. 
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joyfully  receiving  their  condemnation,  and  singing  songs 
of  thanksgiving  and  triumph  to  the  last. 

In  the  presence  of  such  events,  how  dwarfed  and  sor- 
did appear  the  ambitions  and  pursuits,  and  even  heroic 
struggles  of  the  children  of  this  world  for  temporal  inter- 
ests and  earthly  ends !  The  speculations  of  worldly 
philosophy  applied  to  this  Christian  history  resemble  the 
line  and  plummet  of  a  child  seeking  to  measure  and  sound 
the  mighty  ocean.  It  is  to  such  a  speculation  in  morals 
that  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention.  And 
the  theory  to  which  I  refer  brings,  I  believe,  this  peculiar 
evidence  to  Christianity  :  that  as  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  is  said  to  be  the  worst,  so  this  form  of  opposition, 
having  sprung  up  in  the  full  light  of  Christian  teaching, 
exhibits  the  nature  and  temper  of  its  rejection  in  the  least 
disguised  form ;  for  it  seeks  to  substitute  for  the  religion 
of  self-sacrifice  and  all-embracing  charity  a  theory  of 
human  action  more  distinctly  mean  and  degraded  than 
any  form  of  teaching  put  forth  by  any  celebrated  hea- 
then teacher,  because  this  theory  seems  to  possess  a  deter- 
mined completeness  and  consistency  in  baseness.  What 
is  known  as  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  I  profess, 
appears  to  me  more  disgraceful  to  the  intelligence  that 
adopts  it  than  any  of  those  doctrines  out  of  which 
Socrates  shamed  Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Callicles,  or  at  least 
concerning  which  he  reduced  them  to  silence  in  the 
Athenian  market-place. 

This  theory  has  had  for  advocates  in  England,  Mande- 
ville,  Hobbes,  Gay,  Brown,  Hartley,  Waterland,  Paley, 
Bentham,and  Mill  ;  and  in  France,  Helvetius,  Condorcet, 
D'Alembert,  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  Among  these,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  two  eminent  English  divines.  The  list 
of  those  who  have  defended  the  opposite,  what  is  some- 
times called  the  intuitive  system  of  morals,  comprises 
Butler,  Adam  Smith,  Cud  worth,  Clarke, Wollaston,  Hutch- 
eson,  Henry  More,  Reid,  Htane,  Lord  Kames,  and  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  in  France,  JoufTroy  and  Cousin. 

The  utilitarian  theory  teaches  that  virtuous  actions  are 
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those  which  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the  pains 
of  mankind,  and  vicious  actions  those  which  do  the  re- 
verse ;  and  that  the  sole  motive  to  virtue  is  self-interest. 
Mandeville  says  that  rulers  first  persuaded  men  to  virtue, 
leading  them,  by  cunning  arguments  addressed  to  their 
vanity,  to  restrain  their  passions  for  the  common  good. 
"  Good  and  evil,"  says  Hobbes,  *'  are  names  that  signify 
our  appetites  and  aversions."'  According  to  Helvetius, 
the  science  of  morals  is  identical  with  the  science  of  legis- 
lation.^ "  Nature  has  placed  mankind,"  says  Bentham, 
the  great  systematizer  of  the  doctrine  of  utility,  "  under 
the  governance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleas- 
ure." "  Pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good  ;  nay  even,  setting 
aside  immunity  from  pain,  the  only  good.  Pain  is  in  itself 
an  evil,  and  indeed,  without  exception,  the  only  evil,  or 
else  the  words  good  and  evil  have  no  meaning."  ^  "  Hap- 
piness," says  Mill,  "is  the  sole  end  of  human  action,  and 
the  promotion  of  it  the  test  by  which  to  judge  of  all 
human  conduct." "♦ 

Beiitham's  expressions  at  times  seem  almost  ludicrous, 
from  the  unshrinking  completeness  he  likes  to  give  to  his 
abominable  doctrine.  "  Conscience,"  he  says  in  one 
place,  "is  a  thing  of  fictitious  existence,  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy a  seat  in  the  mind."  ^  "  Duty  is  either  an  impossible 
motive,  in  so  far  as  duty  is  synonymous  to  obligation," 
or  else  "love  of  duty  is  a  variety  of  love  of  power."' 
Because  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  motives  to  virtue 
and  vice,  there  is  not,  according  to  Bentham,  "  such  a 
thing  as  any  sort  of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad  one."' 

*  Leviathan.  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  etc.,  reviewed 

'  "  La   science  de  la  morale  n'est  and  illustrated  from    original    docu- 

autre  chose  que  la   science  mcme  de  ments.     London,  1884. 

la  legislation." — DePEsfril,  IL,  17.  '  Principles  of  Morals  ami  Legis- 

This    would    suit    the    middle-class  lation,  Ch.  L,  X. 

Englishman  so  graphically  described  *  Utilitarianism,  p.  58. 

by   Mr.    Brewer:    "moral,    but    not  *  Deontology , Vol.  L,  p.  137. 

devout;  religious,  but    not  fervent;  *  Sf>tings  of  Action,  II. 

strictly  observant  of   his  duties,  but  ^  Princ.  of  Morals  and  Leg.,  Ch. 

intolerant     and    impatient    of    any-  IX.      Cf.    Springs  of   Action,     IL, 

thing  beyond  them." — J.  S.  Brewer's  4. 
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So  Hobbes  defines  pity  to  be  "  imagination  or  fiction  of 
future  calamity  to  ourselves;"  and  La  Rochefoucauld' 
says  "  friendship  is  an  intercourse  whence  self-love  always 
designs  to  obtain  some  advantage."  It  may  be  asked 
with  surprise  how  Christian  men  could  ever  be  brought  to 
countenance  so  debased  a  doctrine.  The  answer  probably 
is  the  love  of  system,  which  charms  in  proportion  as  it 
can  trace  more  things  to  a  single  principle.  And  so  the 
clear-headed  Waterland  can  say :  "  To  love  God  is  in 
effect  the  same  thing  as  to  love  happiness — eternal  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  love  of  happiness  is  still  the  love  of  our- 
selves." ^  Paley's  well-known  definition  is:  "Virtue  is 
the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."'* 
Even  Coleridge,  who  professes  to  detest  Bentham's  doc- 
trines, permits  himself  to  use  this  language  :  "The  happi- 
ness of  man  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  means." 

Now,  to  the  assertion  that  virtue  is  always  a  regard  to 
self-interest,  we  can  reply,  on  the  authority  of  the  intuitive 
convictions  and  the  unstudied  language  of  mankind,  that 
such  a  regard  is  precisely  that  which  debases  or  destroys 
the  virtue  of  an  action.  Men  of  every  land,  simple  or 
learned,  refuse  the  name  of  virtuous  to  one  who  regulates 
his  actions  solely  or  chiefly  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest. 
They  call  such  actions  selfish,  the  opposite  of  disinterested. 
The  consideration  of  the  utility  of  any  course  of  conduct, 
the  calculation  of  the  happiness  it  will  bring  us,  is  exactly 
what  robs  it  of  its  elevation  and  charm,  and  removes  it 
from  the  category  of  virtue.  Heathen  and  Christian  alike, 
unspoiled  by  theory  and  the  narrowness  of  system,  have 
ever  believed  that  "  man  is  capable  of  pursuing  what  he 
believes   to   be   right,   although    pain    and    disaster   and 

'  On   Human    Nature,    Ch.    IX.,  '  Third  sermon  on  Self-love. 

§  lo.  ■*  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  Bk. 

'  L'amitie  n'est  enfin  qu'un  com-  I.,  Ch.  VII.;    cf.  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  II. 

merce  ou  I'amour-propre  se  propose  *  The  Friend,  Vol.  II.,  p.  192,  ed. 

toujours   quelque  chose  a  gagner. —  1850. 
Max.,  83. 
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mental  suffering  and  an  early  death  be  the  consequence, 
and  though  no  prospect  of  future  reward  lighten  upon 
his  tomb."'  To  derive  right  and  wrong  from  pain  and 
pleasure,  is  a  still  more  gross  and  unpardonable  abuse  of 
language,  comparable  only  to  calling  "good  "  "evil,"  and 
"  evil  "  "  good."  "  It  is,  of  course,  only  simple  consistency, 
but  it  is  a  consistency  that  should  warn  all  honest  minds 
from  such  a  system,  that  proceeds  to  remove  "  conscience  " 
as  a  mental  fiction,  that  pronounces  "  duty  "  an  imaginary 
obligation,  or  a  love  of  it  only  a  "  love  of  power,"  and  the 
sense  of  merit  and  demerit  a  delusion  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  motive. 

The  simple  truth  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  man  will 
best  put  to  flight  these  monstrous  figments  of  system. 
That  nature,  though  one,  is  composed  of  various  ele- 
ments: as  there  are  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  are  there 
passions,  affections,  thoughts,  purposes.  Now,  in  such 
a  hierarchy  of  powers  unity  is  impossible,  unless  we 
recognize  that  some  are  higher,  some  lower;  some  whose 
function  is  to  command,  and  some  to  obey.  Now,  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  that  we  know,  that  right  and  wrong 
are  conceptions  recognized  by  all  human  beings  as  of 
singular  importance.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen,  con- 
science says  to  every  soul,  "  Do  the  right,"  "  Shun  the 
wrong."  This  command  is  direct,  urgent,  without  calcu- 
lation, and  with  no  other  condition  save  that  compliance 
or  non-compliance  is  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  merit 
or  demerit,  and,  if  the  latter,  with  the  expectation  of 
punishment  or  some  pain  to  follow.  The  impulse  to  do 
right  and  to  avoid  wrong,  to  obey  conscience,  we  call 

■  '  Lecky,   Hist,    of   Eur.     Morals,  good  ;  wrong,  the  sacrifice  of  good 

Ch.  I.,  I.,  72.     "  The  essence  of  true  to    self  —  not   graduated   objects   of 

nobility  is  neglect  of  self.     Let  the  desire,  to  which  we  are  determined 

thought    of  self    pass    in,    and    the  by  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but 

beauty  of  a   great   action    is   gone,  wide  asunder  as  pole  and   pole,  as 

like  the  bloom  from  a  soiled  flower."  light  and  darkness  ;  one  the  object 

— J.  A.  Froude,  Science  of  History,  of  infinite  love,  the  other  the  object 

Short  Studies,  etc.,  p.  24.  of  infinite  detestation  and  scorn." — 

""Right,   the  sacrifice  of   self  to  Id.  from  Kant,  p.  25. 
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duty  or  obligation.  These  are  simply  facts  of  human 
nature,  not  an  hypothesis  about  it;  they  are  witnessed 
by  the  consciousness  and  attested  by  the  language  of  all 
nations.  The  independence  of  the  conceptions  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  are  not  rendered 
in  the  least  degree  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  in  different 
nations  we  find  a  different  estimate  set  upon  both  virtuous 
and  vicious  actions,  and  even  at  times  an  apparent  insensi- 
bility to  the  plainest  duties — care  of  parents,  gratitude; 
or  a  tolerance  of  murder,  theft,  or  impurity.  These  facts 
certainly  point  to  undeveloped  or  perverted  faculties : 
they  do  not  show  that  any  human  being  is  incapable, 
under  proper  circumstances,  of  perceiving  the  right  and 
the  wrong  in  these  matters.  Language  is  still  a  capa- 
city of  the  race  of  man,  though  here  and  there  we  find 
individuals  who  are  dumb,  and  others  whose  organs  can- 
not utter  particular  sounds.  Education  in  neither  case 
creates  the  powers  it  unfolds,  nor  the  distinctions  it 
imparts.  The  im[)ortant  fact  is  that  as  soon  as  any 
human  being  recognizes  the  conception  of  right  and 
wrong,  whether  clearly  or  indistinctly — as  soon  as  he 
hears  the  command  of  conscience,  whether  it  speak 
loudly  or  only  in  a  whisper — he  knows  that  these  ideas 
and  this  command  are  supreme  over  all  others  ;  that  it 
belongs  to  their  very  nature  to  rule  all  the  other  powers 
and  affections  of  soul  or  body. 

These  truths,  which  are  clear  enough  to  the  natural, 
unperverted  reason  of  man,  are  emphasized  and  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  What  business 
have  Christians  to  be  talking  of  self-interest,  when  their 
own  Master  "pleased  not  Himself,"  and  bade  them  confess, 
"  after  they  had  done  all,"  that  they  were  still  '*  unprofit- 
able servants"?'  How  dare  they  talk  of  "happiness," 
and  the  evil  of  pain,  when  the  ideal  of  all  excellence  is 
still  before  them  as  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  "  ?  How  can 
they  confound  friendship  with  selfish  aggrandizement, 
when  they  remember  who  s.iid,  "  Greater  love  hath  no 
'  Rom.  XV.  3.     S.  Luke,  xvii.  lo. 
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man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends  "  ? '  What  a  commentary  upon  the  assertion,  that 
pity  is  only  compassion  of  ourselves  suffering  hereafter 
what  we  see  another  suffering  at  present,  may  be  read  in 
the  story  of  that  youthful  martyr  Germanicus  at  Smyrna, 
who,  when  the  proconsul  urged  him  to  have  mercy  on 
himself  and  on  his  youth,"  ^  replied  only  by  provoking 
the  wild  beast  in  the  arena  to  fall  upon  him.  The  pity 
in  such  a  soul  is  not  for  himself,  though  he  have  youth 
and  everything  that  can  make  life  attractive,  but  for  the 
souls  of  men  who  cannot  see  the  beauty  of  his  invisible 
Master,  to  die  for  whom  is  an  unspeakable  honor.  He 
prefers  the  fangs  of  the  brute  that  can  send  him  to  his 
Lord,  to  the  persuasions  of  the  sophist  that  would  draw 
him  thence. 

The  theorists  who  have  injected  the  poison  of  selfish- 
ness into  Christian  ethics  have  forgotten  the  finer  aroma 
of  unconsciousness  which,  borrowed  from  the  example  of 
the  child,  breathes  over  the  whole  field  of  its  character- 
istic virtues.  Humility,  for  instance,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  virtue  ;3  but  he  that  reflects  upon  his 
humility  loses  it  by  that  very  act.  In  like  manner  the 
heroism,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  burning  charity  of  the 
Christian  saint  are  attained  by  fixing  his  thoughts  not  on 

'  Isaial),  liii.   3.     S.  John,  xv.  13.  ^  S.  Malt,  xviii.  4.     Newman,  in  a 

"  Summa  religionis  est  imitari  quem  sermon  preached   in   1825,  said  that 

colis." — S.  Augustine.  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning 

'  Compare    the     argument     of    a  humility  is  one  of  the  most  striking 

heathen  judge  with  the  martyr  Epi-  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Revelation, 

podius:    "  Nos  deos  immortales  co-  "When   I   see   a   person    hasty  and 

limus,   quos   universitas  populorum,  violent,  harsh  and  high-minded,  care- 

quos  eliam    nominibus    propriis  sa-  less  of  what  others  feel,  and  disdain- 

cratissimi  principcs  vcncrantur.     Nos  ful  of  what  they  tliink  ;  when  I  see 

deos  colimus  lactili.T,  conviviis,  cau-  such  an  one  proceeding    to  inquire 

tionibus,  ludis,  comcssatione  et  las-  into  religious  subjects,  I  am  sure  bc- 

civia  ;  vos  vero  hominem  crucifixum,  forehand  he  cannot  go  right — he  will 

cui  placere  non  possunt,  qui  his  om-  not   be  led  into  all   the  truth.      It   is 

nibus  perfruuntur,  qui  damnatis  vo-  contrary  to  the   nature  of  things  and 

luptatibus    tristcm    et    inftccundam  the  experience  of  the  world,  that  he 

diligit  castitatem. — Ruinartc,  Select,  should  find  what  he  is  seeking." 
Mart.  Acta,  p.  75. 
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himself,  but  on  his  Lord,  for  whom  all  toils  are  sweet, 
and  on  his  brethren  beloved  as  members  of  that  dear 
Lord.  It  is  in  such  a  frame  that  dangers  are  faced,  labors 
performed,  temptations  repelled.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  while 
not  thinking  of  himself  that  any  Christian's  condition 
is  safe  and  sound,  his  prayers  unhindered,  his  hope  un- 
clouded. 

We  can  finally,  then,  I  believe  without  exaggeration, 
claim  for  the  Christian  religion  not  merely  in  theory,  but 
bringing  in  attestation  myriads  of  examples,  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  chief  virtues  which  speculative  moralists 
assert  are  only  found  in  perfection  in  varying  circum- 
stances and  times.  It  has  shown  an  "  heroic  endurance 
of  suffering "  equal  to  any  in  the  barbarous  period  to 
which  this  virtue  is  affirmed  peculiarly  to  belong,  and  that, 
too,  combined  with  the  "amiability"  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  characteristic  attendant  of  civilization.  The 
homely  virtues  cannot  be  denied  to  Christians,  whose 
teachers  tell  them,  "  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat  ;"  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  ...  he  is  worse  than  an 
infidel ;  "  '  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not ;  "  and  say, "  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more  ;  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working 
with  his  hands,  .  .  .  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth."  (It  is  not  selfishness,  but  generosity  that 
helps  even  the  repentant  thief.)  So  of  truth  :  "  Putting 
away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor :  for 
we  are  members  one  of  another."  (Here  again  the  motive 
is  charity  rather  than  self-interest.)  How  dare  any  one  say 
that  Christian  virtue  is  mercenary,  that  the  Christian  self- 
ishly labors  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  or  that  he 
expects  to  win  heaven  by  faith  in  abstract  dogmas,  when 
from  the  page  of  inspiration  there  come,  as  with  the  voice 
of  a  trumpet,  such  words  as  these  :  "Though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 

'  2  Thess.  iii.  lo.     i  S.  Tim.  v.  8. 
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And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  The  same  fervid  apostle 
who  said  this  once  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  de- 
stroyed, even  as  a  sacrifice  is  consumed,  if  he  could  thus 
save  those  he  loved.  For  such  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  "  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
from  Christ  [rather,  "  that  myself  were  made  an  expia- 
tory offering  by  Christ  "]  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh."  i 

*  Eph.  iv.  26,  23,  25.     I  Cor.  xiii.  this  text  by  the  Calvinists  :    "to  be 

2,  3.      Rom.  ix.  3.    rjvxoUTjv  yd  ft  separated  from  Christ  and   the  bene- 

ccvToZ  iyc^   dydOeuLX  Eivai  aTto  fits  of  His  death,  and  devoted  to  eter- 

Tov  Xpidrov.     There  is  no  ground  nal    destruction."      See    Robinson's 

for  the  impious  meaning  foisted  into  Lexicon,  s.  v.,  dvdOE^a, 
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INFLUENCE    OF    CHRISTIANITY   ON 
SCIENCE. 

If  I  have  shown  that  the  Christian  religion  has  a 
formative  or  educational  effect  upon  human  beings, 
leading  them  out  of  rudeness  and  imperfection  toward 
self-control  and  refinement ;  if  I  have  proved  that  it  has 
lent  important  aid  in  making  the  rules  or  law  that  regu- 
late them  in  communities ;  and  if  I  have  made  good  its 
claim  to  present  the  loftiest  conception  and  ideal  of 
morality,  free  alike  from  the  taint  of  selfishness  and  the 
unbalanced  devotion  to  any  exclusive  principle — I  have 
shown  that  this  religion  has  performed  a  service  akin  to 
that  of  the  missionary  who  brings  the  waifs  from  the 
streets  of  a  great  city,  or  the  savages  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, into  the  schools  of  civilization,  within  hearing  and 
reach  of  the  knowledge  that  charms  and  the  instruction 
that  transforms  human  souls.  And  now,  as  I  have  tried 
to  trace  the  evidence  of  her  Divine  origin  in  the  power 
of  our  religion  over  the  subjects  of  her  education,  it  is 
my  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  show  how  she  has 
proved  herself  from  God  by  her  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  that  beautiful  and  marvellous  system  of  truth 
embraced  in  the  circle  of  the  human  sciences.  For  if 
religion  can  explain  and  control  the  nature  of  man,  it  can 
give  the  key  to  that  knowledge  which  is  man's  chief  glory 
and  delight.  It  does  both,  because  it  is  the  voice  of  Him 
who  created  as  well  the  faculties  of  man  as  all  the  objects 
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upon  which  they  are  exercised.  The  plan  I  am  to  follow 
in  considering  the  relation  of  revealed  religion  to  science 
is,  first,  to  seek  to  apprehend  what  science  is  as  a  whole, 
then  to  show  how  religion  is  essential  to  its  integrity,  and, 
lastly,  to  point  out,  more  in  detail,  the  benefits  she  has 
conferred  upon  the  different  sciences. 

I.  If  you  will  look  into  works  like  Whewell's  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  or  his  philosophy  of  the  same 
sciences,  you  cannot  fail  to  become  aware  of  the  fact 
of  the  wonderful  advance  and  development  of  science  in 
modern  and  Christian  times,  as  compared  with  its  condi- 
tion in  the  most  enlightened  periods  of  paganism.  The 
fact  is  certain,  whatever  explanation  shall  be  given  of  it, 
and  the  improvement  will  be  found  not  only  in  the 
sciences  that  depend  on  experiment  and  the  observation 
of  nature,  or  the  field  of  induction  proper,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  to  have  extended  with  immense  strides  into  the 
branches  in  which  ancient  science  was  strongest,  mathe- 
matics, pure  as  well  as  applied,  and  even  into  logic. 
Although  the  sagacity  of  Aristotle  in  natural  science  is 
still  recognized  with  respect  by  scientific  men,  the  attain- 
ments of  any  period  of  the  ancient  world  in  this  branch, 
compared  with  the  rich  treasures  of  modern  science,  were 
simply  puerile — the  lisps  and  guesses  of  children.  There 
is  now  a  multitude  of  real  and  important  sciences,  not 
whose  names  merely  but  whose  fundamental  and  ele- 
mentary ideas  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened sages  and  philosophers  of  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  interesting  list  of  lost  arts  that  may  fairly  be 
placed  in  the  opposite  scale.'  I^ut  compared  with  chem- 
istry, galvanism,  electro-magnetism,  with  the  mechanical 
inventions  to  which  they  as  well  as  steam  have  been 
applied,  the  advantage  is  immeasurably  on  the  side  ot 
the  modern  world.     Kuclid  and  Archimedes  would  have 

'  There    are    anticipations    in    the  lost    under    tlic    Plolcniics,  and    not 

school  of   Pythatjoras    of  the   sphe-  found  again  till  the  time  of  Coperni- 

ricity   of   the    earth    and    its    annual  cus),   tlie  jihysical    theory  of   music, 

revolution    around    the  suu  (a  truth  chemical  proportions,  etc. 
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placed  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Newton  and  Laplace, 
when  these  unfolded  the  wonders  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.     Now,  I  believe  that  the  marked  and 

o 

incontestable  superiority  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients 
in  human  science  can  be  shown,  with  a  probability  amount- 
ing to  moral  certainty,  to  be  due  not  to  difference  of  brains 
or  mental  calibre  or  race  or  opportunities  for  study,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  worshippers  of  idols  and 
involved  in  the  abominations  which  attend  this  infatu- 
ation, and  the  former  were  acquainted  with  the  true  God 
and  in  the  midst  of  that  divine  kingdom  which  had  sure 
possession  of  this  truth  and  of  many  other  important 
truths  and  facts  concerning  man  and  the  spiritual  world. 

What  is  science?  It  is  knowledge,  of  course;  but  it 
is  knowledge  so  verified  and  systematized  as  to  be  most 
conveniently  retained  in  the  mind,  or  imparted  by  instruc- 
tion to  another.  All  knowledge  of  whatever  kind,  we  are 
to  remember,  is  conversant  about  the  universe,  or  some 
of  its  parts,  or  about  its  Maker.  We  learn  by  degrees 
one  thing  after  another  about  the  same  concrete  sub- 
stance, or  facts.  The  senses  analyze  and  separate  for  us 
the  various  qualities  of  material  things,  hard  or  soft, 
heavy  or  light,  sweet  or  sour,  fragrant  or  otherwise  ;  they 
introduce  us  to  the  wonders  of  sound,  melody,  and  har- 
mony, and  to  the  still  higher  marvels  of  light,  radiance, 
and  color.  But  all  these  qualities  (and  perhaps  many 
more)  we  perceive  can  belong  to  the  self-same  substance. 
Each  of  the  senses — touch,  taste,  hearing,  etc. — gives  us, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  word  from  the  most  intellectual  of 
them,  but  a  single  view  of  any  one  object.  They  are 
thus  a  kind  of  image  in  miniature  of  the  respective  sci- 
ences which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
Our  memoiy  enables  us  to  store  up  what  we  have  learned. 
By  the  aid  of  the  imagination  we  mould  it  into  new  forms. 
We  then  apply  to  it  the  rules  of  the  reason,  digesting  it 
into  propositions  that  have  a  logical  coherence,  in  which 
form  it  may  with  most  advantage  be  taught  or  enlarged. 
Each  of  the  sciences,  we  should  note,  is  but  a  particular 
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view  of  some  concrete  portion  of  the  universe :  optics, 
for  example,  treats  of  it  as  visible  ;  acoustics  and  music 
present  the  wonders  of  sound,  either  mechanically  or  as 
speaking  to  the  soul;  geology  takes  account  of  the  differ- 
ent layers  of  the  earth  and  of  their  contents;  astronomy 
lifts  our  eyes  to  the  material  heavens  ;  mathematics  col- 
lects the  laws  of  number,  time,  space,  relations,  entering 
into  every  exact  expression  of  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
Another  series  of  sciences  is  occupied  with  different  views 
of  man  :  anatomy  numbers  and  describes  the  bones  of  his 
skeleton,  and  the  more  wonderful  organs  which  it  con- 
tains and  which  cover  it  ;  physiology  gives  the  history  of 
the  same  through  the  marvellous  development  of  life  ; 
psychology  analyzes  and  describes  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual powers  whose  home  is  in  this  mortal  frame  ;  phi- 
lology traces  out  the  growth  and  laws  of  man's  varied 
speech.  This  last  suggests  the  remark,  how  little  of  the 
richness  and  interest  of  a  science  is  suggested  by  its  gen- 
eral characterization.  In  language,  which  of  course  com- 
prehends poetry,  rhetoric,  oratory,  and  might  be  said 
further  to  contain  history,  philosophy,  and  ethics,  is 
summed  up  almost  all  knowledge,  and  every  department 
and  instrument  of  education  ;  and  still  its  agent  is  the 
smallest  member  of  the  body.  Sound  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  vibrations  ;  and  all  the  glorious  colors  come  from 
vibrations  of  different  velocities  confined  to  a  plane. 

Now,  when  we  have  mentioned  the  universe  and  man, 
and  counted  up  all  the  departments  of  knowledge  con- 
cerned with  them,  have  we  completed  the  circle  of  the 
sciences?  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  is  known 
of  the  Maker  of  man  and  of  the  universe,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  science  as  theology?  or  that  what  it  professes 
to  teach  is  a  mere  fancy  and  dream  ?  If  so,  who  has 
proved  this?  or  what  account  has  he  given  of  the  most 
universal,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  stubborn,  the  most 
ennobling  conviction  of  the  human  race  ?  The  wisest, 
the  most  impartial,  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  all  na- 
tions and  times  have  held  that  the  universe  is  a  work  of 
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intelligence,  that  its  order  marks  the  presence  of  a  Mind 
behind  it  and  controlling  it,  and  manifesting  itself  through 
all  the  parts,  not  less  certainly  than  the  soul  within  the 
body  of  a  man.  And  still  the  wisest  have  held  that  the 
Maker  is  in  no  sense  the  soul  of  the  world,'  but  utterly 
independent  of  it  ;  that  its  periods,  great  as  they  may  be, 
are  but  as  an  instant  to  Him;  that  as  He  called  it  into 
being.  He  could  turn  it  again-  into  nothingness,  with  a 
word.  The  science  which  Christians  call  theology,  com- 
manding still  the  suffrages  of  the  best  wisdom  of  the 
world,  teaches  that  the  Creator  has  in  Himself  all  per- 
fections, that  He  is  almighty,  omniscient,  and  that  His 
name  God  means  good,  and  that  He  possesses  in  Himself 
all  blessedness;  that  He  delights  in  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures,  of  whose  evil  or  misery  He  is  in  no  sense  the 
author,  while  He  made  them  responsible  ;  that  His  loving 
providence  watches  without  sleeping  over  every  creature; 
that  each  shall  have  at  His  hand  a  merciful  trial  and  a 
just  judgment ;  that  He  has  given  intimations,  to  those 
who  will  read  them,  of  His  character,  will,  and  purposes, 
through  His  visible  works,  in  the  frame  of  man's  nature, 
in  history,  in  even  false  and  corrupt  religions,  in  litera- 
ture, in  law,  wherever  men  have  witnessed  to  truth  and 
goodness  and  anticipated  the  overthrow  of  wrong. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  theology,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
if  it  represent  real  knowledge,  its  presence  or  absence 
from  the  circle  of  the  sciences  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
indifference.  The  absence  of  any  science,  however  sub- 
ordinate, will  vitiate  any  scheme  of  universal  knowledge; 
but  the  removal  of  such  a  science  as  theology  may  be 
likened  to  the  omission  of  spring  from  the  circle  of  the 
year,  or  of  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  from  such 
a  play  as  Hamlet. 

'  "  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  revelation,  depends  not  merely  on  a  system,  but 

that  it  clears  up  all  doubts  as  to  the  on  a  Being,  real,  living,  and    indi- 

^xistence  of  God    as    separate  from  vidua]." — Newman's  y/;ja«j,Ch.  II., 

and     independent   of    nature,     and  sect.  4,  p.  107. 
shows  us  that  the  course  of  the  world 
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2.  We  are  now  prepared  to  see  how  religion  is  neces- 
sary to  the  integrity  of  universal  knowledge  as  represented 
by  the  human  sciences  collectively.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  absence  of  an  important  member,  like  theology,  will 
maim  the  body  as  a  whole  :  it  is  rather  like  the  subtrac- 
tion of  the  living  soul  from  the  frame.  When  life  leaves 
any  organized  existence,  you  know  how  its  various  parts 
disintegrate  and  drop  asunder,  as  completely  as  the  most 
heterogeneous  substances.  It  is  an  old  complaint  against 
scientific  men,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  run  into 
details,  and  to  dwell  upon  detached  portions  of  their 
favorite  studies,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  This  tend- 
ency is  left  without  any  corrective  when  religion  is  sepa- 
rated from  science.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of 
modern  times,  partaking  both  of  the  scientific  and  of  the 
irreligious  tendency,  still  clearly  perceives  and  complains 
of  the  evil  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  "  Our  scientific 
men,"  says  Goethe,  "  are  rather  too  fond  of  details.  They 
count  out  tons  the  whole  consistency  of  earth  in  separate 
lots,  and  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  separate  name  for 
every  lot.  That  is  argillaceous  earth  ;  that  is  quartz ; 
that  is  this,  and  this  is  that.  What  am  I  the  better  for 
these  lots?  What  for  these  names?  I  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  impels  every  separate  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse to  seek  out  some  other  portion — either  to  rule  or 
to  obey  it — and  qualifies  some  for  the  one  part,  and  some 
for  the  other,  according  to  a  law  innate  in  them  all,  and 
operating  like  a  voluntary  choice.  But  this  is  precisely 
the  point  upon  which  the  most  perfect  and  universal 
silence  prevails."  '  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  scientific  minds — Newton,  whose  depth 
has  never  been  surpassed,  Hcrschell,'Lcibnitz — in  reflect- 
ing on  the  law  of  gravitation,  have  been  inclined  to  assign 
as  its  ultimate  cause  simply  the  Creator's  will  ;'  and  in 
the  present  favorite  speculations  upon  what  is  called  the 

'  Goethe's   Conversation  with  Folk,  translated  by  Miss  Austin,  Notes  to- 
Faust,  342. 

'  Sec  Lect.  III.  (p.  96). 
16 
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correlation  of  forces,  there  is,  first,  a  marked  tendenc)^  to 
believe  that  heat,  light,  motion,  electricity,  galvanism, 
chemical  affinity,  will  be  reduced  to  a  single  force,  and 
then,  next,  to  confess  that  this,  too,  must  be  referred  to 
the  Sovereign  Maker's  will.'  There  is  a  natural  and 
nearly  irresistible  tendency  in  all  the  sciences  and  in  the 
finer  arts,  when  in  their  due  place  and  without  extrava- 
gance, to  point  to  the  last  and  highest  truth  of  religion. 
This  tendency  may  be  described  as  a  striving  after  unity. 
Science  proper  strives  to  reach  scMne  abstract  conception 
or  law,  comprehending  a  multitude  of  phenomena.  A 
great  historian  instinctively  gives  to  nations  the  unity 
and  interest  of  an  individual,  and  can  point  out,  as  did 
Arnold  in  the  case  of  Rome,  that  there  is  a  national  con- 
science, and  that  its  violation  beyond  a  certain  point 
insures  irrevocable  disaster.^  In  art  the  same  tendency 
is  shown  in  the  effort  to  express  great  spiritual  truths 
or  underlying  and  universal  sentiments.  Nay,  even  in 
active  life  we  may  note  the  same  impulse  in  the  mind  of 
an  able  inventor  or  engineer  systematizing  and  combining 
every  form  of  material  force,  and  using  human  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  to  further  the  same  end.  Why  should 
not  human  beings  amid  the  Creator's  works,  of  which 
works  they  themselves  are  part,  seek  to  trace  His  foot- 
steps, and,  bearing  Mis  image,  delight  amid  the  rich  vari- 
ety of  life  and  form  everywhere  to  recognize  and  to  adore 
Him?  It  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  wrought 
into  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  think  that,  as 
each  science  has  its  own  unity,  so  all  the  sciences  are 
bound  together  by  a  higher  unity,  which  we  sometimes 
express  by  saying  that  "  no  one  truth  can  contradict  an- 
other." Many  of  the  sciences  are  indeed  concerned  only 
with  the  relations  between  different  parts  of  matter  or 
mind.  The  soul  and  mind  and  heart  of  man,  by  a  natu- 
ral necessity,  crave  amid  every  inquiry  for  the  Almighty 
Creator  and  Father,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  what- 

'  Duke  of  Argyle's  AV/;f«  (j/  Law,         "History  of  Rome,  Ch.   XIII.,  p. 
Ch.  v.,  p.  223.  96. 
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ever  exists.  His  absence  would  leave  simply  intellectual 
and  moral  chaos,  comparable  to  what  would  occur  in  the 
material  universe  if  the  force  of  gravitation  should  be 
withdrawn. 

We  should  note  also  what  is  the  effect  upon  each  of  the 
sciences  if  we  withdraw  any  member  from  their  circle. 
The  rest,  and  especially  those  in  immediate  proximity, 
endeavor  to  occupy  the  space  thus  left  vacant.  Each 
stretches  itself  beyond  its  own  sphere,  and  attempts  to 
seize  upon  ground  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  We  have 
repeated  in  the  world  of  science  the  attempt  so  common 
in  every-day  experience,  and  in  society.  We  constantly 
meet  with  persons  who  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
have  an  opinion  on  every  subject,  a  view  of  every  cele- 
brated character  and  event,  even  though  they  have  taken 
no  trouble  to  inform  themselves,  and  have  no  natural 
aptitude  to  judge  of  the  matter  in  question.  They  seem 
to  be  more  ashamed  of  being  without  an  off-hand  view  or 
summary  judgment,  than  of  having  neglected  consistency 
or  truth  or  charity.  In  a  similar  way  we  find  the  different 
sciences  at  times,  not  content  with  the  modesty  of  their 
own  sphere,  exhibiting  an  ambition  to  invade  foreign 
territory.'  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  and  typical  instance 
of  this  that  can  be  found  is  in  the  celebrated  Glasgow 
discourse  of  Lord  Brougham,  in  1825,  in  praise  of  science, 
when  upon  the  authority  of  his  metaphysics  of  necessity 
or  fate,  pronouncing  the  religious  belief  of  a  man  a  thing 
"  accidental  and  involuntary,"  "  over  which  he  has  him- 
self no  control,"  he  expels  theology  from  the  circle  of  the 
sciences.  It  is  evident  that  no  instructor  could  teach 
grammar  or  optics,  if,  after  laying  down  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage or  of  light,  he  should  say  :  "  These  laws  appear  to 
me  to  be  true  ;  but  if  to  any  pupil  they  appear  absurd,  I 
cannot  dismiss  him  from  my  class  :  his  ideas  may  be  as 
correct  as  my  own." 

'  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  liXa-     degree  the  province  of  the  art  which 
Zoveia     to     the    disposition     in    a     he  professes, 
teacher  to  extend  to  an  extravagant 
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The  modern  science  of  political  economy  is  an  instruc- 
tive  example    of  a    new   science,    whose   professors   are 
naturally  full  of  enthusiasm,  stretching  itself  beyond  its 
own  province.'     That  province  was  defined,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  his  inaugural  lecture,  by  the  first  professor  in  the 
chair  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to 
be  to  teach  "  in  what  wealth  consists,  by  what  agents  it  is 
produced,  and  according  to  what  laws  it  is  distributed, 
and  what  are  the  institutions  and  customs  by  which  pro- 
duction may  be  facilitated  and  distribution  regulated,  so 
as  to  give  the  largest  possible  amount  of  wealth  to  each 
individual."     Warming  with  enthusiasm  over  his  subject, 
the  professor  said   that  it  will  soon  be  esteemed  "  among 
the  first  of  moral  sciences  in  interest  and  utility."     Then, 
kindled  by  an  objection  to  his  favorite  science,  he  asserts 
"  that    the    pursuit  of  wealth — that  is,  the  endeavor  to 
accumulate  the  means  of  future  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
ment— is,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  great  source  of 
moral  improvement."     He  does  not  shrink,  in  the  further 
development  of  his  theme,  from   maintaining  that  this 
pursuit  of  wealth  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  virtue,  religion, 
and  happiness.     Now,  what  is  to  be  condemned  in  teach- 
ing like  this  is  not  the  absence  of  truth,  but  the  absurd 
exaggeration  of  what  is  really  sound  and  true.     Because 
industry  and  thoughtfulness  and  care  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  their  families  are  admirable  virtues  in 
laborers,  and  are  fostered  by  showing  them  how  to  lay 
by  a  store  for  the  future,  beyond  their  present  expendi- 
ture, it  is  not  needful  to  pronounce  the  method  of  doing 
it  "  the  first  of  moral  sciences  "  or  a  moral  science  at  all, 
since   in  strictness  its  sphere  appears  to  be  social  and 
political;  far  less  the  process  of  "  accumulating  wealth" 
"  for  future  enjoyment,"  the  "great  source  of  moral  im- 
provement," since  the  effort  to  accumulate,  though  merito- 

'  Adam   Smith  asserted    "merely  what  he  says  of  political  economy, 

that,  as  far  as  the  arts  of  production  Mr.  Buckle  "  would  extend  over  the 

are   concerned,   and  of  buying  and  whole   circle   of  human  activity." — 

selling,  the  action  of  self-interest  may  Hist,  of  Civilization. 
be  counted  upon  as  uniform."     But 
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rious  at  first,  may  easily,  as  every  one  knows,  if  not  kept 
within  bounds,  cease  to  be  a  virtue  at  all.  The  fact  is, 
that  political  economy  has  here  intruded  into  the  prov- 
inces of  ethics  and  religion,  scorning  as  unreal  the  warn- 
ing that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil," 
neglecting  the  admonition,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,"  and  despising  the  promise,  "  Blessed 
be  ye  poor  ;  for  yours  is  the  Kingdom  of  God."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  religion  that  says  this,  recognizes  all 
that  is  valuable  in  political  economy  when  it  says  :  "  Who- 
soever will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  and,  '*  If  any 
provide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  his  own  house, 
he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

Again,  physiology  steps  beyond  its  sphere  when  it 
speaks  rhetorically  of  "  that  combination  of  natural  forces 
which  we  call  life."'  This  is  the  language  of  one  deter- 
mined to  ignore  the  life  and  immortality  witnessed  by 
the  true  religion.*  For  nothing  is  more  certain  in  science 
than  that  it  knows  nothing  of  life,  as  a  force  or  combina- 
tion of  forces,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  knows  some- 
thing of  the  force  of  gravity  or  of  magnetism  or  of  elec- 
tricity or  of  chemical  affinity.  These  forces  reside  in  and 
are  developed  from  inorganic  as  well  as  living  substances, 
and  can  be  expressed  in  definite  relations  of  space,  time, 
and  number.  We  have  no  such  knowledge  of  life.-  Bas- 
tian's  hobby  of  spontaneous  generation  is  thoroughly 
exploded.  Professor  Tyndall  has  made  this  decided  state- 
ment :  "  I  affirm  tliat  no  shred  of  trustworthy  experi- 
mental testimony  exists  to  prove  that  life  in  our  day  has 
ever  appeared  independently  of  antecedent  life."'  Even 
the  author  of  the  statement  first  given  above  has,  in  a 
more  careful  publication,  confessed  that  "  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  furnishes  us  with  no  link  between  the 
living  and  the  not  living."*  Physiology  again  intrudes 
into  a  province  not  its  own,  when  it  presumes  to  deny 
moral  evil  and  human  responsibility. 

'  Huxley's  Elements  of  Compara-  '  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  507,  l878_ 
tive  Anatoviy,  p.  2.  *  Huxley,      art.      "  Biology,"     in 

'  2  S.  Tim.  i.  10.  Ency.  Brit. 
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The  science  of  philology  suffered  a  similar  perversion 
when  Home  Tooke  made  a  work  on  grammatical  studies 
a  vehicle  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  jurisprudence  was 
pushed  from  its  sphere  by  Bentham,  who,  in  a  work  on 
judicial  proofs,  covertly  attacked  the  miracles  of  Reve- 
lation. So  history  has  been  abused  when  writers  like 
Ewald  and  Milman  have  sought  to  show  that  in  Juda- 
ism was  nothing  generically  different  from  other  political 
institutions ;  or,  to  instance  a  perversion  of  history  of 
another  kind,  when  Gibbon  seeks  to  discredit  the  Gospel 
narrative  because  the  miraculous  darkness  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  not  mentioned  by  certain  writers.*  In  these 
instances,  the  historian  has,  without  warrant,  made  his 
science  the  criterion  of  facts  proposed  to  us  by  religion, 
rejecting  authority  in  one  case  and  demanding  authority 
in  the  other. 

Illustrations  of  sciences  thus  leaving  their  own  proper 
province  to  invade  another  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  which  have  trespassed  upon  the  grounds  of  morals 
and  religion.  Wherever  the  knowledge  proper  to  any 
particular  science  is  wanting,  its  field  is  liable  to  such 
invasion.  Ignorance  of  true  astronomy  made  the  false 
science  of  astrology  possible,  and  the  intrusion  of  this, 
in  turn,  into  the  province  of  health  and  disease  was 
invited  by  the  empiricism  and  quackery  of  many  repre- 
sentatives of  medical  science.  Popular  superstitions 
about  the  bearing  of  meteors  and  comets  upon  wars, 
plagues,  and  political  changes  afford  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  same  principle.  The  human  mind  can  never  cease 
from  speculating  and  systematizing;  it  must  give  some 
account  of  everything :  in  the  absence  of  real  knowledge, 
it  will  supply  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  The  indolent 
and  the  inaccurate,  especially  if  writing  or  amusing  their 
fellow-beings  has  become  their  occupation,  will  spread  a 
little  knowledge  over  a  very  large  space,  and  assert  their 
right  to  treat  of  what  they  do  not  understand  by  bold 
jests  and  sarcastic  challenges.     It  is  astonishing  how  far 

'  Seneca,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  and  the  Jewish  Mishna. 
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Mr.  Darwin's  theory  has  been  stretched  beyond  his  own 
declared  design  in  the  first  edition  of  his  famous  Origin 
of  Species.  In  that  book  he  professed  merely  to  explain 
the  processes  by  which  new  forms,  when  they  have 
appeared  in  the  organic  world,  acquire  a  preference  over 
others,  and  thus  become  established.  He  gave  to  his 
theory  the  name  of  natural  selection,  which  could  do 
nothing  except  with  the  materials  presented  to  its  hands, 
and  accounted  for  the  spread  and  success  of  new  forms 
only  "  when  they  have  arisen.''  With  Mr.  Darwin  the 
new  species  is  simply  "an  unusual  birth"  connected 
with  previous  forms  by  the  "  bond  of  inheritance."  But 
he  confesses,  with  great  frankness,  "  our  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  variation  is  profound;"  we  must  "acknowledge 
plainly  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  each  particular 
variation  ;  "  and,  finally,  he  says,  "  I  believe  in  no  law  of 
necessary  development."'  Strictly  speaking,  according 
to  this,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  was  not  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  at  all,  but  a  theory  on  the  causes  which 
lead  to  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  such  new  forms 
as  may  be  born  into  the  world.  But  how  soon  did  the 
author  himself  (not  being  restrained  by  religion)  forget 
the  modesty  of  this  his  first  and  deliberate  position,  and 
begin  to  speak  of  natural  selection  "producing"  this  and 
that  modification  of  structure,  and  to  affirm  of  one  class 
of  changes,  that  they  can,  and  of  another  that  they  can- 
not, be  produced  by  this  process  !  *  His  followers  suppose 
that  they  are  able  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  new 
forms  first  appear,  and  boast  that  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  law  or  rule  according  to  which  the  new  forms  are 
born  of  the  old  forms — the  very  thing  Mr,  Darwin  dis- 
claimed ;  who  added,  moreover,  that  outward  conditions 
will  not  account  for  the  new  forms,  still  less  the  effort 
or  aspirations  of  any  organism  after  new  faculties  and 
powers.  His  name  is  now  associated  not  only  by  scio- 
lists and   flippant  scoffers,  but  by  honest  people,  misled 

'  Origin  0/  Species,  pp.  131,  351  (ist  eel.). 
*  Ibid. ,  p.  200. 
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through  then'  idle  talk,  with  the  very  theories  and  expla- 
nations which  he  carefully  repudiated. 

3.  It  is  time  for  us  to  endeavor  to  point  out  in  detail 
some  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  true  religion  upon 
particular  sciences.  The  great  benefit,  of  course,  which 
she  has  conferred  upon  them  all,  is  to  assure  them, 
as  natural  religion  could  never  assure  them,  that  the 
Almighty  is  something  infinitely  different  from  a  mere 
principle,  a  centre  of  action,  or  a  quality,  or  a  generaliza- 
tion of  phenomena  ;  that  He  is  more  than  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  more  than  a  function,  or  correlative,  or  subjec- 
tive reflection  of  each  phenomenon  of  the  material  or 
moral  world  ;  no  constitutional  monarch,  whose  throne  is 
beset  with  honor  and  ceremonial,  and  unable  to  issue  the 
most  ordinary  command  except  through  legal  forms  and 
precedents,  but  One  whose  particular  providence  follows 
each  of  His  creatures,  and  who  acts  as  readily  in  inde- 
pendence of  as  through  the  laws  of  nature,  whose  corre- 
lation still  is  always  the  present  effect  of  His  will.  This 
conception  or  thought  of  God,  though  distasteful  to  the 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  a  specialty,'  is  not  unacceptable 
to  the  large-minded  student  who  takes  in  the  whole  field 
of  science. 

The  first  special  benefit,  after  this  general  one,  that  I 
note,  is  that  revealed  religion  both  recommends  and  leads 
the  way  in  the  use  of  the  favorite  instrument  of  modern 
science,  viz.,  induction,  which  "  is  engaged  in  detecting 
the  general  laws  or  uniformities,  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  or,  in  short,  all  the  general  truths  that  may 
be  asserted  concerning  the  numberless  and  very  diverse 
events  that  take  place  in  the  natural  world  about  us,"^ 
Now,  we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  Bishop  Butler 
for  asserting  "  that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between 

'  If  Trofessor  Huxley  thinks  it ' '  con-  should  he  envy  us  the  possibility  that 

ceivable  that  some  powerful  and  ma-  an  All-Powerful  and  Good  Being  may 

licious  being  may  find  his  pleasure  in  confer  upon  us  the  opposite  benefit, 

deluding  us,  and  in  making  us  believe  viz. ,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ? 

the  thing  which  is  not,  every  moment  ^  Jevons's  Lessons  in   Logic,  Less, 

of  our   lives,"   as  he  has  said,  why  XXV.,  p.  212. 
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the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation."  "  The  study  of 
what  the  apostle  calls  *  going  on  unto  perfection  '  (Heb. 
vi.  i)  and  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  revelation,  like  many- 
parts  of  natural  and  even  civil  knowledge,  may  require 
very  exact  thought  and  careful  consideration.  The  hin- 
drances, too,  of  natural  and  of  supernatural  light  and 
knowledge  have  been  of  the  same  kind.  And  as  it  is 
owned  the  whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  under- 
stood, so  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  understood  before  'the 
restitution  of  all  things  '  (Acts,  iii.  21),  and  without  mirac- 
ulous interpositions,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  as  natural 
knowledge  is  come  at — by  the  continuance  and  progress 
of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by  particular  persons 
attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded by  the  generality  of  the  world.  For  this  is  the 
way  in  which  all  improvements  are  made  ;  by  thoughtful 
men  tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by 
nature  accidentally,  or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minds 
by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  book  which 
has  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind  should 
contain  many  truths  as  yet  undiscovered.  For  all  the 
same  phenomena,  and  the  same  faculties  of  investigation 
from  which  such  great  discoveries  in  natural  knowledge 
have  been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age,  were  equally 
in  the  possession  of  mankind  several  thousand  years 
before.  And  possibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  events, 
as  they  came  to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  several  parts  of  Scripture."' 

The  following  remark  seems  to  me  to  be  just :  No  one 
reading  Scripture  even  superficially  can  fail  to  note  the 
absence  of  everything  like  scientific  abstractions,  meta- 
physics, or  definitions — the  latter  being  often  concrete 
descriptions  as  much  as  definitions.  Holy  Scripture,  in 
other  words,  in  its  teaching  has  shown  us  how  best  to  con- 
vey knowledge  to  every  capacity.  "  There  are  undoubt- 
edly," says  a  skilful  teacher  of  the  day,  "  great  differences 

'  Analogy,  P.  II.,  Ch.  III.,  pp.  132,  133. 
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among  men  in  the  acuteness  of  their  sensations  ;  but  suc- 
cessful observation  depends  far  less  on  the  acuteness  of 
the  senses  than  on  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  clearly 
distinguishes  and  remembers  what  is  seen  and  heard," 
"  The  power  of  observation,  then,  is  simply  the  power  of 
fixing  the  attention  upon  our  sensations,  and  this  power 
of  fixing  the  attention  is  the  one  essential  condition  of 
scholarship  in  all  departments  of  learning."  "  In  begin- 
ning the  study  of  geometry,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the 
power  of  conception  should  be  helped  in  every  possible 
way."  Divide  some  triangular  prism  into  three  actual  tri- 
angular pyramids,  as  a  preliminary  to  measuring  the  solid 
contents  of  a  sphere.' 

Neander  says  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  **  the 
founder  of  the  true  view  of  history,"  a  science  that  has 
been  defined  to  be  "philosophy  teaching  by  examples." 

Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  has  produced  languages 
for  its  peculiar  use,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  next 
lecture  to  treat  of  its  influence  on  literature.  We  have 
already  seen  how  it  fostered  the  noble  science  of  the  law 
by  which  man  is  governed. 

It  has  produced  in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts  an 
architecture  the  most  original,  splendid,  and  impressive 
among  human  works  ;  in  painting,  a  succession  of  master- 
pieces which,  while  distinctively  Christian,  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  ancient 
world.  Perugino,  Leonardo,  Rafael,  Michael  Angelo,  who 
are  Christian  artists,  will  live,  even  though  Apelles  and 
Praxiteles  and  Protagoras  and  Zeuxis  be  forgotten.  And 
so  the  music""  of  Mozart    and  Haydn    and  Handel  was 

*  Address  of  J.  P.  Cooke  (Prof,  of  melody,  chiefly  in  the  minor  mode  ; 

Chem.    and    Min.   in    Harvard)    on  but   of  harmony,    "  coincidences    of 

Scientific  Culture,  pp.  5-7,  1S84.  according  sounds  simultaneously  pro- 

"  It  has  been  noted  that  music  ad-  duced,"  they  remained  ignorant.    Its 

vanced    by  a  bound  rather  than  by  laws,  with  the  mysteries  of  connected 

gradual  development  with  the  com-  counterpoint,  sprang  out  of  the  an- 

ing    of    Christianity.      The    Greeks  tiphonal  chants  in  unison,  the    Tri- 

were  acquainted  with  the  mathcmati-  sagion,  etc..  and  found  their  richest 

cal    relations    of    sounds,    and   with  and    triumphant   expression    in    an- 
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inspired  by  Christian  ideas,  and  has  never  been  surpassed, 
probably  never  equalled. 

Descending  to  details,  it  is  fair  to  note  how  "  the  very 
student  of  physical  science  takes  more  interest  in  his  facts 
and  theories  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  bear  upon 
some  statement  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  upon  some  gloss 
currently  put  upon  its  words  ;  and  many  a  so-called  sci- 
entific treatise  is  in  reality  a  theological  argument." ' 

Copernicus,^  a  Christian  priest  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
serving  his  humble  canonry  at  Frauenburg,  wrote  the 
work  De  Revolutionibus  Orbiuniy  dedicated  to  the  Pope 
(Paul  III.),  in  which  was  explained  that  system  of  the  uni- 
verse that  bears  his  name.^  He  says  to  the  head  of  the 
Church :  "  If  there  be  some  who,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  .  .  .  dare  to  condemn  this  treatise  be- 
cause they  fancy  it  is  inconsistent  with  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  sense  of  which  they  have  miserably  per- 
verted, I  regard  them  not,  and  even  despise  their  rash 
censure."  This  learned  and  religious  man,  we  are  told, 
divided  his  working  day  into  three  parts,  "  one  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  another  to  giving 
medical  advice  gratuitously  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to 
study." 

Kepler,''  whose  three  laws  were  the  basis  of  Newton's 
mighty  discovery,  was  indebted  for  his  early  education  to 
the  convent  of  Maulbronn.  His  views  of  astronomy  were 
always  religious,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  mysticism. 
When  professor  of  mathematics  at  Gratz  in  1593.  he  pub- 
lished a  work  called  Prodroinus,  in  which  he  found  a  type 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets. 

them,  mass,  and  oratorio,  the  Mis-  "  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  as  in 
even,  the  Gloria  in  Excclsis,  tlie  other  cases  of  discovery,  a  clear  and 
Magnificat ,  and  Tc  Deiim.  And  so  steady  possession  of  abstract  ideas, 
all  instruments  received  their  crown  and  an  aptitude  in  comprehending 
and  completeness  at  length  in  the  real  facts  under  these  general  con- 
organ,  ceptions,    must    have    been    leading 

'  R.  Payne  Smith's  Bampton  Lee-  characters  in  the  discoverer's  mind." 

turcs,  Lect.  I.,  p,  7.  — History'  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 

'  1473-1543.  A.D.  2d  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  434. 

'  Whewell    says    of     Copernicus  :         *  1571-1630,  A.D. 
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Newton,  Leibnitz,  the  two  Herschells,  were  religious 
men,  and  have  never  been  surpassed  in  scientific  ability. 
They  found  in  the  thought  of  the  Christian's  God  the 
explanation  and  support  of  the  profoundest  conclusions 
of  their  science.  Descartes,  who  founded  a  philosophy 
that  rivalled  Aristotle's,  was  thoroughly  a  Christian. 

Galileo,  whose  name  is  often  quoted  as  proving  the  op- 
position of  religion  to  science,  incurred  odium  chiefly,  we 
should  note,  for  defending  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus 
of  half  a  century  before,  to  which  he  had  added  the  rota- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  its  axis.  It  is  likely  that  his  suffer- 
ings were  due  as  much  to  his  hasty  and  intractable  tem- 
per as  to  his  science.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  allowed  him  to 
spend  his  latter  years,  though  he  was  nominally  a  pris- 
oner, in  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
country  house  at  Florence,  receiving  his  friends  and  pur- 
suing his  studies,  which  appear  to  have  been  praised  both 
then  and  now  quite  as  much  as  they  deserved. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  typical  of  the  sciences 
of  modern  days,  botany,  was  the  creation  of  Karl  von 
Linne,^  Linnaeus,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Rashult  in 
Sweden.  The  child's  passion  for  flowers  was  kindled, 
according  to  the  story,  even  in  his  cradle,  where  he  could 
be  amused  by  their  bright  hues  for  hours.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  Linnaeus  assisted  Olaf  Celsius  in 
preparing  a  work  on  the  plants  of  the  Bible.  When  his 
great  work,  Species  Plaiitarum,  sent  forth  in  1753,  had 
crowned  his  fame  as  the  first  naturalist  of  Europe,  his 
philosophic  mind  had  not  learned  to  disdain  the  lessons 
of  the  pious  home  where  his  cradle  stood. 

The  heathen  poet  lamenting  the  untimely  death  of  a 
learned  philosopher,  who  lay  unburied  after  shipwreck, 
deplores  the  helplessness,  in  such  an  hour,  of  the  mind  3 

'  1564-1642,  A.D. 

'  A.D.   I707-1778. 

'  Nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  amimoque  rotundum 
Percurrisse  polum,  morituro  ! 

Horace,  Odes,  I.,  XXVIII.,  4-6. 
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that  could  traverse  the  heavens  and   the  round  world, 
and  even  number  the  sand.     The  poor  ghost  cannot  es- 
cape the  indignities  of  the  common  lot.     We  have  here 
a  most  expressive  comment  upon  that  praise  of  knowl- 
edge— how  that  it  should  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  any  utility  to  the  life  of  man — so   familiar 
to  readers  of  Plato  and  Cicero.     That  he  who  has  tri- 
umphed over  space,  and  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  time 
and   number,  should   be  doomed   to  flit  helplessly  for  a 
hundred  years  around  his  unburied  corpse,  is  certainly  an 
affecting  parable  upon  the  impotency  of  learned  fame. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  the  great  heathen 
sages  to  kindle  a  general  or  public   interest  in  the  pur- 
suits of  science,  such  as  that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Science  was  more  often  made  the  instrument  to  silence 
alike  the  promises  and   threats   of  religion,   and    along 
with  these  to  put  out  the  colored  lights  with  which  fancy 
and  imagination  had  decked  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
It    is  not   unlikely  that   Horace    may   be   satirizing  the 
rationalism    of  Lucretius.       The    Baconian    philosophy, 
which   aims  to  turn  the  knowledge  of  nature   and   her 
forces  to  the  use  of  man,  if  kept  within  the  bounds  that 
Bacon  himself'  prescribed,  so  that  devotion  to  the  nat- 
ural  may  not  blind  us  to  supernatural  light,  is  certainly 
more   in   conformity   with   Christian   conceptions,  which 
take  account  of  whatever  concerns  the  interests  of  man 
either  in  the  life  present  or  in  that  to  come. 

Chateaubriand,  who  treated  of  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity, says  that  "  had  the  Reformation  been  completely  suc- 
cessful from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  established,  for 
a  time  at  least,  another  species  of  barbarism.  Viewing  as 
superstition  the  pomp  of  divine  worship;  as  idolatry,  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  paint- 
ing— its  tendency  was  to  annihilate  lofty  eloquence  and 
sublime  poetry,  to  degrade  taste  by  repudiating  its 
models,  to  introduce  a  dry,  cold,  and  captious  formality 
into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  to  substitute  in  society 

'  The  Student's  Prayer,  Bacon's   H'orks. 
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affectation  and  materialism  in  lieu  of  ingenuousness  and 
intellectuality,  and  to  make  machinery  take  the  place  of 
manual  and  mental  operations."  Yet,  after  all  this,  the 
brilliant  essayist  adds  with  apparent  inconsistency  :  "  The 
Reformation  was,  properly  speaking,  philosophic  truth, 
under  the  guise  of  Christianity,  attacking  religious  truth." 
"  Religious  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  one  God  manifested 
in  a  form  of  worship.  Philosophic  truth  is  the  threefold 
knowledge  of  things  intellectual,  moral,  and  natural."' 
This  seems  to  be  said  in  apparent  forgetfulness  that  no 
truth  of  whatever  kind  can  ever  really  contradict  any 
other  truth.  The  most  perfect  intellect  ever  bestowed 
on  man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  acute  (a  modern 
logician  ^  thus  describes  Pascal),  has  shown  how  the  same 
person  can  find  entire  harmony  in  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  religion,  the  profoundest  researches  into  nature,  and 
the  most  subtle  analysis  of  the  human  heart. 

The  religion  of  Christ  can  justly  claim  this  testimony  to 
herself.  She  teaches  her  children  to  do  everything,  the 
simplest  action,  to  God's  glory.  She  also  teaches  that 
no  real  knowledge  can  ever  lead  us  away  from  Him.  It 
is  never  enlightenment,  it  is  simply  pride,  that  suggests 
the  imagination  that  there  can  be  natural  causes  or  laws 
independent  of  Him.  The  root  of  sin  and  of  intellectual 
stupidity  is  the  same — a  turning  away  from  Him  in  whom 
alone  is  happiness,  who  alone  is  truth.  All  beauty,  all 
wisdom,  all  that  is  wonderful,  the  works  that  occupy  our 
waking  and  our  sleeping  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  more 
marvellous  faculties  that  discern  and  remember  and 
imagine  and  reason,  in  varying  measure  through  our 
little  day,  while  our  personality  remains,  point  to  Him, 
and  to  Him  alone,  as  the  end  of  all  knowledge,  and  sug- 
gest that  what  we  do  not  know  of  Him,  nor  can  imagine, 
is  still  more  wonderful  and  glorious  than  what  we  do  or 
can. 

'  Etudes   Histotiques,    Franfois  I.        ^  There  is  no  more  truly  Christian 
Exposition.  hymn    than    the    Benedicite,   Omnia 

"^  Jevons'sZ^^/c.Less.  XIII,,p.  iii.     Opera, 


LECTURE  XII. 


INFLUENCE    OF     CHRISTIANITY     UPON 
LITERATURE. 

In  English  speech,  I  think,  "literature"  generally 
means  elegant  literature,  whereas  in  French  and  German 
it  signifies  almost  whatever  can  be  written.  A  writer  in 
the  Spectator  or  Tattler  would  include  under  **  literature," 
rhetoric,  poetry,  criticism,  the  classical  authors ;  and  by 
a  man  of  letters  we  should  understand  one  to  whom 
polite  studies  had  given  a  certain  polish — a  meaning  illus- 
trated also  in  our  usage  of  the  word  "style."  But  if  we 
should  examine  a  French  or  German  account  of  "  litera- 
ture," we  should  find  that  it  included  annals,  political 
history,  law,  and  in  fact  a  development  of  most  of  the 
sciences.  This  latter  conception  of  "  literature  "  makes 
it,  indeed,  nearly  equivalent  to  an  account  of  civilization 
itself,  so  far  as  this  can  be  committed  to  writing.  The 
history  of  different  nations  is  mirrored  each  in  its  own 
language  and  literature.  "We  have  as  many  literatures, 
wrought  into  the  highest  forms  of  taste  and  art,  as  there 
have  been  civilized  nations  and  languages."  ' 

The  very  letters  of  different  alphabets  are  suggestive  of 
character  and  history.  In  one  country  we  can  trace  them 
up  to  their  original  ideographic  forms,  as  in  Egypt ;  in 
another,  as  in  China,  these  pictured  forms  are  combined 
with  the  phonetic  symbols.  A  large  number  of  letters, 
indicating  an  ekiborate  analysis  of  elemental  sounds,  is 

'  Fellon's  Greece,  Attcient  and  Modem,  Lcct.  III.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  39. 
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usually  the  sign  of  a  similar  copiousness  of  words,  and 
redundance  in  composition.  The  Zend  language,  for  in- 
stance, has  thirty-nine  letters,  and  the  Sanscrit  forty-eight. 
The  latter  seems  appropriate  to  a  meditative  people, 
whose  life  is  spent  not  in  action,  but  in  dreamy  contem- 
plation. "The  longest  life,"  says  Sir  William  Jones, 
"  would  not  suffice  for  the  single  perusal  of  works  that 
rise  and  swell,  protuberant  like  the  Himalayas,  above  the 
bulkiest  compositions  of  every  land  beyond  the  confines 
of  India."  The  epic  poem  called  Ramayana  has  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  lines  ;  that  is  more  than  three 
times  the  length  of  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  z.x\d,  Aineid  put 
together ;  and  yet  the  MaJiabJiarata  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  Ramayana.  Passages  of  beauty  and  spirit  are  found 
in  these  compositions,  but  they  are  like  rare  flowers  scat- 
tered amid  the  monotonous  and  interminable  growth  of 
their  native  jungles.  The  simple  and  rugged  sublimity  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  expressed  in  twenty-two  letters,  and 
in  the  same  number  of  sacred  books,  according  to  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  Origen,' the  mysteries  of  Divine 
Revelation,  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  Redeemer.  The  Greek  tongue,  with  twenty- 
four  letters,  attained  the  perfection  of  human  speech, 
flexible,  keen,  vigorous,  having  the  strength  of  primitive 
roots  with  endless  power  of  combination  and  the  raciness 
of  dialects — "  a  musical  and  prolific  language  that  can 
give  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  ab- 
stractions of  philosophy."'  No  religious  mind  can  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  language,  though  glorified  already  by 
the  masterpieces  of  human  genius  in  poetry,  philosophy, 
history,  oratory,  still  waited  its  crowning  honor  in  being 
made  through  inspiration  the  vehicle  of  God's  final  and 
perfect  Revelation  to  man. 

Literature  proper  is  distinguished  from  other  writing 
by  its  attention  to  form,  whether  metre  and  rhyme  as  in 
poetry,  or  the  musical  element  that  is  apparent  in  finished 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccks.,  Bk.  VI.,  Ch.  XXV. 
*  Gibbon. 
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prose.     Minds   whose  predominating  tendency  is    scien- 
tific, though  capable  of  producing  elegant  literature,  will 
often  so  drop  the  element  of  form  from  their  works,  that, 
like  some  of  Aristotle's,  they  may  be  likened  to  "  tables 
of  contents"  or  "dictionaries."     There  is,   however,  no 
branch  of  knowledge — even  law,  annals,  natural  history, 
the  abstractions  of  mathematics — that   may  not  receive 
from  the  imagination  and  touch  of  genius  a  place  in  lite- 
rature.    The  specific  and  differentiating  element  appears 
to  be  the  introduction  of  human  feeling  into  the  passion- 
less conceptions  of  the   intellect.     Whatever  is  uttered 
with  interest  and  earnestness  will  awaken  kindred  emo- 
tions among  human  beings.     Even  when  the  subject  is 
little  understood,  and  the  v^ery  words  in  which  it  is  set 
forth  obscure  and  strange,  it  may  arrest  attention  through 
the  vibrations  of  a  sympathetic  voice.     If  the  subject  be 
worthy,  and  its  treatment  correspond,  the  sluggish  peri- 
ods of  prose  will  begin  to  swell  and  fall  into  place  with 
cadence  and    rhythm,  following  a   musical  law.     Music 
alone  is  the  expression  of  pure  feeling.     It  is  inevitably 
present,  therefore,  wherever  the  heart  is  in  strong  sympa- 
thy with  what  is  uttered   by  the  head.     Nor  is   this  all: 
the  unity  of  mind  and  heart  and  will,  in  any  great  poet- 
ical utterance,  is  witnessed  by  the  law  of  metre,  acutely 
detected  by  Coleridge  as  being  "  the  result  of  thebaJance 
which  the  mind  strikes  by  the  voluntary  effort  to  check 
the  working  of  passion."     It  has  been  noted  that  poetry 
can   dwell   on   details  and   extremities   of  suffering  that 
would  be  intolerable  in  simple  prose.     It  is  a  well-known 
remark  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry  has  a  higher  truth  and  a 
higher  seriousness  than  history.'    Wordsworth  finely  says  : 
"  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge; 
it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the   counte- 
nance of  all  science."' 

These  definitions  and  distinctions  may  suffice  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  argument  which  I  propose  to  sketch  in 

'  (ptXodoqxarspor     xal     6nov-         '  Preface    to    Lyrical  Ballads,    p. 
SaioTspov. — Pofl.,  Ch.  IX.  255.  cd.  I'aris. 
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the  present  lecture  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
from  its  influence  upon  literature.  The  Author  of  that 
religion  claims  control  over  our  very  thoughts;  and  this 
He  does,  without  doubt,  not  as  wishing  to  destroy  any 
that  are  just  and  natural,  but  as  vindicating  for  Himself 
every  noble  and  worthy  expression  of  them. 

My  plan  will  be  to  show,  first,  that  Christianity  enables 
us  to  form  the  best  judgment  and  to  make  the  most  prof- 
itable use  of  the  various  literatures  of  the  world  ;  then  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  a  noble  lit- 
erature of  its  own  ;  lastly,  that  it  has  contributed  influ- 
ences and  elements  of  the  highest  value  even  to  the  lit- 
erature that  has  since  sprung  up  professing  independence 
and  often  hostility  to  itself. 

I.  The  service  our  religion  renders  in  helping  us  to  a 
just  estimate  of  literature,  wherever  found,  I  express  in 
this  way  :  Our  religion,  and  it  alone,  enables  us  to  contrast 
the  view  of  human  life  and  its  experience  as  a  real  and 
serious  thing,  a  probation  followed  by  a  judgment,  while 
not  destroying  its  aesthetic  element,  its  pleasure  and  sen- 
timent, with  the  view  of  the  same  life  and  its  events  that 
we  find  in  the  great  heathen  writers,  Homer,  for  instance, 
who  recounts  the  thrilling  episodes  of  human  life  and  the 
gleams  of  the  supernatural  world  for  the  pleasure  they 
can  give,  to  pass  the  hours  of  a  festival,  not  for  the  edu- 
cation there  may  be  in  the  examples  of  heroes,  nor  for 
any  serious  belief  in  the  gods.  There  are  persons  who 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  simply  literature.  But  this  surely 
is  a  great  mistake.  While  the  Bible  contains  passages 
that  as  literature — that  is,  even  in  form — can  be  compared 
with  advantage  with  the  best  human  compositions,  these 
passages  are  always  much  more  than  mere  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Take,  in  illustration,  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians,  which  the  poet  Wordsworth  pronounced 
the  finest  piece  of  prose  in  the  English  language.  Compare 
it  now  with  the  wonderful  plea  for  mercy  which  Shake- 
speare puts  into  the  mouth  of  Portia.  The  themes  are 
kindred,  charity  and  mercy  ;  in  the  treatment  of  each  we 
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might  say  the  force  of  language  could  no  further  go.  Yet 
what  a  difference  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  one  is 
serious,  and  could  hardly  be  conceived  without  profana- 
tion as  declaimed  for  entertainment ;  while  the  other, 
even  with  its  unsurpassed  beauty  and  pathos,  ay,  and  its 
Christian  sentiment,  still  savors  of  the  stage !  The  Bible 
is  the  statute  book  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  it  contains 
the  fundamental  laws  of  that  kingdom,  guidance  for  the 
daily  life  of  its  subjects,  and  meditations  that  are  the  food 
of  their  souls.  It  is  the  lesson  book  of  their  divine  edu- 
cation, and  is  for  "  warning,  reproof,  instruction  in  right- 
eousness," never  for  the  amusement  of  idle  hours.  Homer 
is  not  more  elevated  in  majesty  and  seriousness  above  the 
rhymes  of  the  nursery,  than  are  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
these  respects,  above  Homer. 

The  contrast  of  which  I  speak  may  be  brought  home  to 
a  merely  literary  judgment,  without  the  aid  of  faith,  by 
simply  contrasting  the  majesty  of  Milton,  who  derives  all 
his  spiritual  elevation  and  moral  grandeur  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  loftiest  flight  of  Homer.  The  advantage 
of  Milton  lies  not  in  superiority  of  talent,  for  he  has  no 
such  superiority,  but  in  acquaintance  with  supernatural 
revelation.  In  simplicity  of  thought  and  language  the 
style  of  Homer  is  far  nearer  the  style  of  Scripture.  Nay, 
in  a  certain  nobility  of  manner  and  rapidity  of  movement 
peculiarly  his  own.  Homer  is  far  more  like  Scripture  than  is 
Milton  with  his  lofty  reasonings,  involved  sentences,  and 
metaphysical  subtleties,  savoring  at  times  of  the  dregs  of 
fanaticism  amid  which  he  lived,  and  of  which  lie  was 
tempted  to  be  a  leader.  The  true  difference,  however, 
whence  flows  always  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
Christian  poet,  a  superiority  even  more  remarkable  in 
Dante  than  in  Milton,  is  that  in  Homer  the  loftiest  themes 
are  treated  always  simply  as  literature  ;  in  the  others,  as 
awful  and  veritable  disclosures  from  the  supernatural 
world.  The  habitual  reception  of  these  truths,  familiar 
to  them  from  the  opening  mind  of  infancy,  accompany- 
ing all  their  education,  pervading  the  atmosphere,  gave  to 
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the  Christian  poets  a  peculiar  development  and  elevation,' 
fitting  them  to  be  leaders  and  masters  of  human  souls. 

Admirers  of  Cicero  are  sometimes  vexed  to  find  how 
easily  he  forgot  in  practice  the  noble  pictures  of  virtue 
and  the  philosophical  perfection  he  had  drawn  in  his 
eloquent  treatises  and  speeches.  It  is  not  quite  enough 
to  say  that  this  eminent  man,  like  others  of  all,  including 
Christian,  times,  amid  the  strain  and  trial  of  actual  life, 
thought  that  general  rules  might  yield  a  little  in  his  indi- 
vidual case  :  it  is  to  be  feared  that  moral  motives  and 
principles  were  not  habitually  regarded  by  him,  as  they 
certainly  were  not  by  many  distinguished  teachers,  as 
seriously  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Their  way, 
even  when  giving  precepts,  was  to  regard  virtue  as  an 
ideal  for  the  imagination,  and  the  perfectly  virtuous  man 
as  rather  fit  to  adorn  a  poem  or  play,  than  as  a  model  for 
imitation.  Those  who,  like  Scipio  or  Cato,  sought  to  live 
after  this  model  were  pronounced  affected  or  singular. 
At  Athens  it  is  well  known  that  philosophy  was  often 
studied  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  profession  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  even  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  was  its  object,  so  much  as  mere  intel- 
lectual amusement.  The  subtle  questions  and  ensnaring 
arguments  of  the  sophists  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  logic,  but  were  extended  to  the  province 
of  morals,  where  they  were  reproved  by  the  irony  of 
Socrates  and  the  serious  denunciation  of  Aristotle.  This 
character  of  Grecian  philosophy  occasioned  the  long  dis- 
trust of  it  at  Rome,  and  its  frequent  expulsion  at  the 
instance  of  such  men  as  Cato.  When  at  length  its 
teachers  were  tolerated,  following  the  fashion  set  by  a 
Sulla  or  a  Lucullus,  it  was  regarded  at  one  time  as  a  kind 
of  expensive  "  table  furniture  ;  "  at  another,  as  providing 
in  its  respective  branches,  not  a  harmonious  system  of 
truth,  but  the  Stoics  a  scheme  of  moral  and  social  duties, 
and  Zeno  what  the  lawyers  more  especially  wanted  ;  while 
the  Academy  recommended  itself  to  disputatious  orators, 
and  Epicurus  became  the  master  of  the  wealthy  and  idle. 
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The  literatures  of  China  and  of  India  exhibit  what  to  a 
European  mind  appear  abnormal  and  grotesque  forms,  an 
unregulated  play  of  fancy  and  imagination  comparable  at 
times  to  the  dreams  of  the  sick,  at  others  to  the  low, 
hopeless,  mechanical  conceptions  of  a  generation  of  slaves. 
Poetry,  however,  when  any  genuine  gleams  break  forth, 
as  at  times  in  the  Vedas  and  epics  of  India,  always  con- 
tains something  of  three  elements,  a  strain  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  supremacy  of  the  will  over  passion,  the  unity  of  the 
Author  of  the  world  and  of  man,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  essence  of  religion.  The  difference  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  European  mind,  as  represented  in  their 
literatures,  is  that  the  former  acquiesces  in  the  disorders 
of  the  world,  religious  and  political  ;  the  latter,  keen, 
active,  analytic,  both  ridicules  its  gods  and  deposes  its 
temporal  rulers,  substituting  scepticism  for  submission, 
and  indifference  for  faith.  This  old  Greek  and  Roman 
spirit  was  caught  by  an  English  heathen,  Sir  Horace 
Walpole,  when  he  said  :  "  The  world  is  a  tragedy  to 
those  who  feel,  and  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,"  and 
then  added,  "  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  anything 
serious  that  was  not  ridiculous."  One  feels  like  reproving 
such  a  spirit  as  this  by  a  text  from  the  Koran:  "The 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  between  them,  think 
ye  we  have  created  them  in  jest  f  The  listening  lieroes 
in  the  Odyssey^  wept  when  they  heard  the  pathetic  strains 
of  the  true  bard.  Christianity  speaks  to  the  heart  of  man, 
wherever  found,  when  she  tells  him,  first,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  his  earthly  state  : 

"  True  that  on  earth  we  arc  but  pilgrims  made, 
And  should  in  soul  up  to  our  country  move  ;  " 

then  of  the  virtues  that  ennoble  it   (I    am   quoting  from 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  his  early  sonnets)  : 

"  Death,  courage,  honor,  make  thy  soul  to  live  ; 
Thy  soul  to  live  in  heaven,  thy  name  in  tongues  of  men." 

II.   But  Christianity  has  not  on!)-  made  it  possible  to 
'  IJk.  VIII..  52«-535- 
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judge  soundly  of  all  antecedent  literatures,  she  has  pro- 
duced a  literature  of  her  own.  Christ  set  up  on  earth  a 
kingdom  which  gives  laws  to  both  mind  and  body.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  of  the  Christian  Church  is  very 
inadequately  appreciated,  both  as  to  its  size  and  signifi- 
cance, by  those  who  have  not  made  it  a  special  study. 
This  literature,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  lend  a  new  sig- 
nificance to  the  terms  with  which  philosophers  seek  to 
explain  every  outburst  of  human  thought  and  expression. 
The  race'  that  produced  it  was  drawn  from  every  clime; 
its  surroundings  were  persecution  and  public  contempt ; 
its  epoch  was  the  fulness  of  time  of  which  prophecy 
speaks  ;  its  persons  or  authors,  the  dite  of  the  world 
transformed  into  saints  and  martyrs.  You  can  obtain  an 
idea  of  its  mass,  if  you  will  visit  some  great  library,  like 
the  British  Museum,  and  look  at  a  complete  collection  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
Christian  literature. 

Speaking  generally,  theology  proper,  or  the  most  im- 
portant questions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  were 
treated  in  the  Greek  language  ;  those  concerning  the 
nature  of  man,  in  the  Latin.  A  providence  was  recog- 
nized in  the  fact  that  the  great  controversies  which 
agitated  the  early  Church,  touching  our  Lord's  Divinity 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  were  handled  when  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, the  most  powerful,  subtle,  and  flexible  ever  used 
by  man,  was  still  familiar  to  the  Church's  champions  ; 
and  that  later,  when  man's  nature,  and  his  relations  to 
God  in  creation,  redemption,  and  grace,  were  discussed, 
it  was  in  the  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  law  and 
dominion,  at  once  serious  and  precise. 

Glancing  rapidly  over  the  different  periods  of  the 
Church's  history,  we  observe,  before  the  Nicene  council, 
first,  the  five  authors  known  as  the  Apostolic  Fathers — 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  S.  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Her- 

See  A.  H.  Welsh's  Development  of  Eng.  Lang,  and  Literature,  Prol., 
Vol.  I.,  p.  ix.     Chicago,  1S83. 
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mas — among  whom  we  note  the  Christian  tone  of  Clem- 
ent's letter,  and  the  varied  interest  of  the  different  utter- 
ances of  the  brave  martyr  S.  Ignatius  as  he  went  from 
Antioch  to  Rome,'  to  be  devoured  by  lions.  During  this 
period,  when  a  man  was  liable  to  the  loss  of  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear  simply  for  owning  the  name  of  Christian, 
the  following  authors,  whose  works  have  survived  and 
still  deserve  to  be  read  both  for  their  historical  interest 
and  their  intrinsic  ability,  employed  their  pens  in  defence 
and  explanation  of  the  Christian  faith,  against  heretics 
who  sought  to  deprave  it,  and  before  magistrates  who 
tried  to  crush  it  by  force,  and  also  for  the  enlightenment 
and  comfort  of  fellow-believers.  First  of  those  who  wrote 
in  Greek,  Iren^us,  the  martyr  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  his 
great  work  Against  Heresies,  exposed  the  false  teachers 
of  his  day,  and  compared  the  unity  of  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world  to  that  of  a  family  in  one 
house.  The  following  five  authors,  writing  in  Greek, 
defended  Christianity  against  the  heathen  :  Justin  Martyr, 
who  wrote  two  Apologies;  Tatian,  his  scholar;  Athe- 
nagoras,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen.  Of  these 
S.  Justin  had  been  deeply  versed  in  pagan  philosophy, 
and  he  shows  his  ability  to  conduct  the  controversy  with 
the  Jews.  Clemens  and  Origen  were  men  of  varied  and 
exceptional  learning  ;  Origen,  in  particular,  ranged  over 
the  whole  field  of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  knowledge. 
The  four  Latin  apologists  that  belong  to  this  time — 
Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix, 
and  S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage — were  men  of  varied 
ability,  and  can  still  be  read  with  j^rofit.  Tertullian, 
whose  fervid  genius  sometimes  carried  him  beyond  Chris- 
tian bounds,  was  called  the  master  of  S.  Cyprian  and  of 
S.  Augustine.  To  this  time  also  belongs  Eusebius,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian. 

'  See   the  refutation  of  the  unhis-  The  author  of   S:ip.   Kcl.   has  been 

torical    statement   conccrnint;    Ijjna-  deluded  by  trusting   the   learning  of 

tius  in  the  book  Supernatural  Ri-li-  rationalists,  who  still,  like  Satan,  de- 

gion   (Vol.  I.,  p.   273)   by  VVestcott,  scrl  their  victim  in  his  need, 
pref.  to  fourth  ed.  of  Canon  of  N.  T. 
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In  the  conciliar  period  of  the  Church  (a.D.  325-680) 
I  will  content  myself  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  a  few  typical  Greek  and  Latin  Christian  au- 
thors. Of  the  Greek :  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great 
(Bishop  of  Caesarea),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  S.  Chrysostom,  Apollinaris, 
father  and  son.  Of  the  Latins:  S.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome, 
S.  Ambrose,  Lactantius  (the  Christian  Cicero),  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  (to  be  distinguished  from  Hilary  of  Aries,  an 
Augustinian),  Leo  the  Great,  and  Gregory  the  Great. 
Of  these  names  several  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
peers  in  intellectual  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  greatest 
names  in  any  literature.  Athanasius  joined  to  every 
intellectual  accomplishment  the  purity  of  the  saint,  and 
the  courage  of  the  hero  that  withstood  alike  the  threat- 
ening of  foes  and  the  faint-heartedness  of  friends.  S. 
Chrysostom  may  be  numbered  among  the  most  eloquent, 
as  S.  Jerome  among  the  most  learned,  of  men.  S.  Au- 
gustine, who  stands  apart,  embraced  knowledge  in  a  pro- 
found, and  fertile,  and  earnest  intellect,  that  constituted 
his  works  a  perennial  fountain  of  instruction.  Apolli- 
naris, father  and  son,  when  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  his 
malice  against  Christianity,  had  forbidden  Christians  to 
read  the  heathen  classics — Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil, 
Terence — in  their  schools,  set  themselves  to  form  epic 
poems  and  sacred  plays  out  of  Holy  Scripture.  These 
efforts,  unfortunately,  have  perished  ;  but  the  tragedy  of 
Christ  Suffermg,  published  among  the  works  of  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  is  believed  by  some  to  belong  to  the 
elder  Apollinaris. 

Going  on  to  the  middle  ages,  what  noble  and  priceless 
monuments  of  sacred  literature  are  the  works  alone  of  S. 
Bernard  (sometimes  called  the  last  of  the  Fathers),  and 
the  Summa  TheologicB  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas!  Let  us 
add  to  these  the  names  of  S.  Bonaventura,  Roger  Bacon, 
Lanfranc,  S.  Anselm,  and  John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  we 
have  ability  enough,  estimated  by  the  highest  worldly 
standard,   to   immortalize  any  literature.     The  works  of 
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the  authors  I  have  been  mentioning  derive  their  sole 
interest  from  the  Christian  themes  of  which  they  treat ; 
these  occupied  the  best  energies  of  their  minds,  and 
hearts,  and  wills.  The  enumeration  of  similar  works  in 
countries  of  modern  times  would  be  endless ;  as  of 
Hooker,  and  Pearson,  and  Bishop  Bull  in  England ;  of 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,'  in  France  ;  and  so  on.  Enough, 
however,  have  been  enumerated  to  prove  that  Christ's 
kingdom  has  produced  a  noble  and  enduring  literature, 
whose  form  entitles  it,  in  its  best  specimens,  to  the  same 
immortality  as  the  masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature, 
while  its  substance  is  exclusively  furnished  by  religion. 
The  mention,  however,  of  distinctly  religious  works  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  evidence  for  religion  from  its  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  three  great- 
est poets  of  the  world,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare;  and  of  these  the  two  latter  are 
Christian.  Dante  is  a  poet  whose  themes  are  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Christian  faith,  and  his  genius  has  made  the 
caverns  of  hell  and  the  slopes  of  paradise  as  real  as  the 
Arno  and  Campagna  of  his  native  Italy.  If  any  poet  can 
contest  with  him  the  palm  of  the  third  place  in  the  im- 
mortality of  fame,  it  is  Milton,  whose  themes  are  even 
more  exclusively  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  world  disclosed 
by  religion.  Again,  historians  of  literature  assert  that  a 
worthy  drama  can  be  produced  only  in  a  vigorous  nation 
with  memorable  achievements  in  its  history,  and  that  the 
world  has  seen  only  three  great  dramatic  literatures — 
those  of  Greece,  Spain,  and  England.  Of  these,  again,  the 
two  latter  arc  Christian,  and  we  may  say  that  the  typical 
names  are  Caldcron  for  Spain,  and  Shakespeare  for  Eng- 
land. The  first  is  the  foe,  the  second  the  champion,  in 
the  mighty  religious  struggle  known  as  the  Reformation. 
It  was  a  saying  of  V .  Schlcgcl  that  Shakespeare  pro- 
posed the  enigma  of  life  without  solving  it,  but  that  in 
Calderon  "the  enigma  of  life  was  not  merely  expressed 

'"The   pompous  period  of  Gib-     Massiilon." — Father     Proul's     Rtl- 
bon   was   attuned   to  tlie    melody  of    iqucs,    p.    230.    Lond.    1860,    Bolm. 
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but  solved."  A.  Schlegel  says,  "  The  religious  poetry  of 
Calderon  is  one  never-ending  hymn  of  thanksgiving, 
ascending  continually  to  the  throne  of  God." '  The 
world's  history,  the  strange  rites  of  heathenism,  all  of  the 
world's  philosophy  that  has  coherence,  he  turned  into 
loving  parable  and  symbols,  through  which  the  great 
Father  of  all  ever  speaks  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  His 
creatures. 

III.  Turning  now  to  such  literature  as  seems  to  have 
been  produced  in  indifference  or  independence,  or  even 
in  hostility  to  the  true  religion,  we  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  either  by  having  borrowed  its  best  elements,  or  even 
by  its  very  opposition,  it  bears  testimony  to  the  exalted 
character  and  divine  origin  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Christianity,  we  believe,  we  have  shown  to  be  the  most 
powerful  factor  of  modern  civilization.  Now,  of  that  civ- 
ilization one  of  the  most  characteristic  products  is  the 
printing-press.  The  following  is  a  curious  specimen  of 
its  achievements.  Until  1859  '^^^  language  of  their 
worship  was  to  the  Parsees  themselves  of  India  an  un- 
known tongue.  On  the  publication  of  Spiegel's  transla- 
tion, a  wealthy  Parsee  gentleman,  living  in  England,  had  it 
rendered  into  English  and  sent  to  his  fellow-worshippers 
for  use  in  Bombay.  And  thus  these  fire-worshippers 
"  were  first  furnished  with  the  meaning  of  their  own 
sacred  books  through  the  labors  of  European  learn- 
ing." ^  This  strange  incident  may  be  considered  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  those  in  possession 
of  the  truth,  secure  in  their  own  strength,  sometimes 
furnish  material  to  their  adversaries.  The  most  cele- 
brated poems  of  atheism,^  whether  the  BJiagavad  Gita 

'  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  the  faith  which  accepts  with  love  the 

Trof.  Sterrett  on   "  Comp.   Reli-  Lord  who  comes  to  us  in  Christian- 

gion,"  Am.  Ch.  Review,  p.  63,  Jan.,  ity,  and  which  through  Him  sees  an 

j885.  Infinite  Mind  illuminating  alike  the 

^  "  Philosophy  does  not  sing.      Un-  heavens  and  the  earth,  which  exults 

belief  does    not   sing.      A    scientific  in   the  mystic  ministry  of  music." — 

positivism  has  no  conceivable  utter-  R.  S.  Storrs,  Divine  Origin  of  Chris- 

ance  of  music.     .     .     .     It  is  only  //fl«zVj',Lect.  IV.,  p.  118.  N.Y.,1884. 
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of  India,  the  De  Reriim  Natura  of  Lucretius,  or  Shel- 
ley's PromctJieus,  derive  their  vitality  from  the  religious 
ideas  which  they  denounce  and  blaspheme.  Voltaire 
decided  that  "  the  most  perfect  work  of  human  genius  " 
was  Racine's  Athalie,  founded  on  an  incident  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  possible  the  judgment  would  never  have 
been  given  had  he  known  whence  the  plot  was  taken.  It 
is  as  certain  as  any  fact  of  induction,  that  neither  atheism 
nor  pantheism  nor  any  system  of  philosophic  indifference 
has  ever  produced  a  great  poem.  Poetry  in  its  very 
essence  is  founded  on  faith,  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  love, 
purity,  which  is  the  control  of  passion  ;  and  all  these 
point  to  the  true  God,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  Revealer  of  whatever  religious  truth  is  known  to 
man.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  irreligious 
scientists  who  theoretically  deny  final  causes,  when  they 
come  to  describe  objects  in  nature  will  continually  use 
language  that  implies  design.  Thus  Mr.  Darwin  in  a 
single  sentence,  describing  a  species  of  orchid,  expresses 
design  no  less  than  three  times.  "  The  Labellum,"  he 
says,  "  is  developed  into  a  long  nectary,  i7i  order  to 
attract  Lepidoptera,  and  we  shall  presently  give  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  the  nectar  '\?.  purposely  so  lodged  that 
it  can  be  sucked  only  slowly,  /;/  order  to  give  time  for 
the  curious  chemical  quality  of  the  viscid  matter  setting 
hard  and  dry."  ' 

So  in  many  a  theoretical  work  written  by  those  who 
have  thrown  off  religion,  proposing  schemes  for  the  re- 
construction of  society,  for  the  re-distribution  of  property, 
for  a  new  division  of  land,  for  the  abolition  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, the  destruction  of  slavery,  the  re-organization 
of  labor,  the  extirpation  of  some  vice,  like  drunkenness 
for  example,  we  find  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  equality 
of  the  human  race,  the  rights  of  man,  the  claims  of  the 
weak  and  unprotected,  the  beauty  of  charity  or  mercy, 
the  charm  that  is  in  generosity,  unselfishness,  tlic  strong 

'On  the  "  Various  Cow// /VflWf^'J  by  are  Fertilized  by  Insects,"  p.  29. 
which  British  and  Foreign    Orchids     London,  1S62. 
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assisting  the  weak,  and  the  like.  The  writers  of  these 
fine  theories  forget  that  there  is  no  other  solid  founda- 
tion for  human  equality,  for  abolishing  slavery,  even  for 
charity  or  mercy  or  any  other  virtue,  save  such  grounds 
as  religion  discloses.  One  peculiar  proof  of  the  influence 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  upon  literature  may  be  seen  in 
the  production  of  works  adapted  especially  to  the  young 
and  uneducated.  I  know  of  nothing  in  ancient  literature 
that  corresponds  to  Gulliver  s  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  The  first  two  are  not  religious 
books,  and  neither  they  nor  the  last,  perhaps,  were  con- 
sciously written  for  any  particular  age ;  still  all  three  and 
their  thousands  of  imitations  are  the  delight  of  the  young 
and  unlettered. 

Another  class  of  works,  of  which  S.  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions and  A  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ  are  the  reli- 
gious prototypes,  I  mean  religious  and  artistic  tales,  pic- 
ture innocence  and  purity,  the  dreaming  boy,  the  sim- 
ple-hearted maiden,  whose  life  is  in  duty  and  domestic 
love  and  religious  meditation.  A  book  such  as  I  have 
now  in  my  thoughts  was  lately  written,  containing  the 
following  sentence:  "  Her  mind  seemed  to  turn  naturally 
to  everything  that  was  good  and  beautiful,  while  what 
was  evil  made  no  impression  on  her,  but  passed  by  her 
as  if  it  had  not  been." '  It  has  been  maintained  as  a 
theory  that  there  is  no  true  art  but  what  springs  from 
goodness.  A  sweet  voice,  for  instance,  in  a  bad  woman 
is  simply  a  remnant  of  the  past  morality  of  her  race.* 
Virtue  and  vice  leave  their  impress  inevitably  on  face, 
voice,  nervous  power,  and  harmony  of  invention.  Thus  by 
perseverance  in  right  conduct  during  a  number  of  gen- 
erations, art  becomes  possible  ;  while  persistence  in  evil 
after  a  time  destroys  this  possibility.  Now,  whatever  be 
thought  of  this  theory  with  regard  to  music,  painting,  or 
the  sister  arts,  we  believe  something  like  it  to  be  true 

^  Story  of  Ida, '^.  7.  or  a  fortune-hunter." — Julian  Haw- 

""  Great  music  was  never  greatly     thorne,  Beahix  Randolph,  Ch.  I. 
sung  by  a  charlatan,   or  a  libertine, 
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of  the  connection  between  religious  truth  and  what- 
ever enduring  excellence  is  in  literature.  The  sweet 
voice  that  charms  us  in  every  composition  is  a  tradition 
from  the  age  of  faith.  The  soul  that  believes  not  in  its 
own  immortality  cannot  speak  words  worthy  to  live.  To 
flee  from  the  great  Father's  house ;  to  forget  its  sweet 
charities  and  gentle  duties ;  to  cast  from  one's  heart  faith, 
loyalty,  and  obedience — is  to  make  for  one's  self  a  solitude 
in  the  great  universe,  or  else  a  companionship  more  in- 
sufferable than  solitude,  and  a  remembrance  worse  than 
oblivion. 


SECOND   COURSE. 
EXTERNAL   EVIDENCES. 


LECTURE  I. 


THE  JEWS. 

We  are  now  to  treat  of  the  external  evidence  of 
religion.  In  the  internal  evidence  we  were  looking, 
as  it  were,  into  the  very  face  of  Religion,  striving  to 
catch  the  spirit  that  gleams  from  her  eye,  that  resounds 
in  her  voice,  that  challenges  love  and  reverence  in  all 
the  outlines  and  gestures  of  her  august  form.  In  the 
external  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  her  introduction  into  the  world;  we  scan  the 
title-deeds  of  her  claim  to  her  great  estate ;  we  examine 
with  especial  attention  the  wondrous  seals  of  miracle  and 
prophecy  which  attest  these  mighty  instruments;  we 
strive  to  weigh  adequately,  though  not  strictly  defining, 
the  divine  inspiration  and  the  real  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Church  ;  we  show  how  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  warrants  the  advance  of  her 
claims  over  those  of  the  Jewish  Church  ;  we  mark  the 
majestic  unfolding  and  consistency  of  her  doctrine  in 
successive  ages  and  amid  various  controversies ;  we 
point  to  the  outward  attestations  of  the  great  external 
facts  on  which  she  rests,  and,  finally,  to  the  supernatural 
fruits  which  this  divine  tree  has  borne  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations. 

The  subject  to  which  wc  naturally  turn  first  in  this 
great  series  is  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  or  Jcwisli 
people.     We  have  already  noted'  how  even   a  superficial 

'  In  ilic  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  First  Course. 

iB 
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explanation  of  any  one  fact — like  the  existence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  first  printed  Hebrew  Bible — involves  in 
truth  the  whole  evidence  of  religion  in  all  its  branches, 
internal  and  external.  We  might  affirm  in  a  similar  way 
that  the  services  in  any  Jewish  synagogue,  of  which 
examples  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  imply, 
if  fairly  weighed,  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  even  the  entire  development  of  revealed  religion. 
We  might  perhaps  say  the  same  of  any  one  typical  Jew. 
As  to  a  skilful  geologist,  a  Lyell  or  a  Hugh  Miller,  a 
little  piece  of  the  earth's  crust,  say  out  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  involves,  by  clear  and  necessary  consequence, 
the  whole  past  geological  history  of  the  globe  :  so  the 
very  features  of  the  Jew,  his  hair,  his  eyes,  his  language, 
his  religious  books  and  devotions,  will  recall  to  a  thought- 
ful observer,  in  inevitable  succession,  a  series  of  events  at 
once  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most  certain  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — the  plain  of  Chaldjea,  Abraham  going 
forth  toward  the  Jordan  and  the  land  of  the  Amorite,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  Canaan  and  in  Egypt,  the  great  lawgiver 
in  the  desert  and  at  Sinai,  the  valiant  Joshua,  the  mighty 
Samson,  the  peerless  David,  the  gifted  Solomon,  the  line 
of  prophets,  the  triumphs,  the  conquests,  the  rebellions, 
the  sins,  the  captivity,  the  humiliations,  the  patriotic 
struggles,  the  false  Messiahs  and  the  True,  the  final  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion,  the  long  agony  that 
followed  and  still  continues  of  a  real  though  unaccepted 
martyrdom;  a  testimony,  that  is,  to  most  weighty  truths 
which  they  do  not  love,  and  to  Scriptures  whose  letter 
they  inflexibly  guard,  but  whose  clear  meaning  they 
detest.  Such  are  the  events  extending  now  over  four 
thousand  years,  and  vitally  connected  with  every  other 
great  event  in  the  world's  history,  to  which  every  Jew 
by  his  very  existence  bears  indisputable  witness — of 
which,  indeed,  his  very  existence  may  be  said  to  be  the 
product.  The  points  we  now  emphasize,  therefore,  are 
that  the  Jew  is  a  human  being,  as  richly  endowed  as  any 
member  of  the  race  with  natural  gifts,  whose  very  exist- 
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ence,  nevertheless,  such  as  he  is,  is  an  anomaly,  an 
enigma,  inexplicable  by  any  natural  laws,  historical  or 
physiological,  that  hold  good  in  the  case  of  all  other 
human  beings.  He  is  found  in  every  country,  in  every 
age,  among  the  heathen  of  every  kind,  idolaters,  philos- 
ophers, Buddhists,  Muhammedans,  even  Christians  ;  but 
everywhere  refusing  to  eat  with  them,  to  pray  with  them, 
to  intermarry,  but  always,  nevertheless,  keen  in  trade  and 
able  in  government.  The  Jew  is  always  distrusted,  some- 
times despised,  sometimes  hated,  but  invulnerable  alike 
to  contemptuous  indifference  and  to  active  persecution, 
exhibiting  the  strange  paradox  of  the  most  earthly 
qualities — vulgar  greed  of  money  and  of  the  luxuries 
which  money  commands,  combined  with  invincible  resist- 
ance to  the  weaknesses  that  have  subdued  every  other 
variety  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  a  theory  nor  any 
part  of  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  but  a  plain  matter  of 
fact,  attested  by  history,  illustrated  by  thousands  of  living 
examples,  that  the  Jew  is  what  he  is  ;  that  he  continues 
amid  mankind  and  resists  disintegration  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  his  religion.  That  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with 
its  spirit,  and  blind  to  some  of  the  plainest  truths  con- 
tained in  its  Scriptures,  does  not  shake  his  evidence  to  it, 
nor  make  him  any  the  less  certainly  its  child  and  product. 

An  outline  of  Jewish  history  for  two  thousand  "years, 
from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  leading  and  important  events  in  tlieir 
succession  and  dependence,  is  made  known  and  certi- 
fied to  us  by  a  fourfold  combination  of  evidence,  such 
as  can  hardly  be  produced  for  even  a  brief  period  of  the 
most  important  section  of  any  other  human  history — 
Egypt  or  Babylon,  Greece  or  Rome,  modern  France  or 
England,  and  such  as  is  wholly  wanting  for  any  equally 
lengthened  period.  And  the  marvel  of  this  first  two 
thousand  years  has  now  been  capped  by  the  equal  marvel, 
though  different  in  kind,  of  a  subsequent  history,  now 
nearly  equal  in  time. 

The  fourfold  evidence  of  this  history  is:    (i)  The  tcsti- 
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mony  of  written  documents  whose  historical  character 
is  certified  by  such  impartial  witnesses  as  Neander, 
Ewald,  and  Grote.  (2)  The  confirmations  given  by  pro- 
fane literature  to  Sacred  Scripture :  e.  g.,  the  attestations 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  found  in  Moses 
of  Chorene,  Procopius,  Suidas,  and  Phoenician  frag- 
ments ;  the  agreement  between  the  Scripture  account 
of  Sidon  and  the  Phoenicians  and  the  descriptions  in 
Homer,  Menander,  Strabo,  and  Justin;  the  account 
in  Scripture  of  David's  Syrian  war  with  that  in  the 
native  historian,  Nicolas  of  Damascus ;  and  many  other 
striking  particulars  in  Berosus,  Herodotus,  Abydenus, 
and  Ptolemy's  Canon.  These  last  writers  have  been 
brought  into  harmony  with  Scripture,  where  they  had 
been  thought  to  differ,  by  the  aid  of  the  next  species 
of  evidence  to  be  mentioned.  (3)  The  combined  testi- 
mony from  physical  geography,  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions that  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth.  What  is 
known  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains,  for  instance,  agrees 
with  the  narrative  of  the  wanderings  in  the  desert,  and 
there  is  "  a  detailed  hannojiy  between  the  life  of  Joshua 
and  the  various  scenes  of  his  battles."'  And  so  in- 
scriptions recently  found  have  put  beyond  question 
Scripture  statements  about  an  Asiatic  Cush,  and  about 
Belshazzar  and  the  last  days  of  Babylon,  which  had  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  profane  historians.  (4)  The 
threefold  evidence  from  the  sacred  writings,  from  sec- 
ular literature,  and  from  visible  monuments,  natural 
and  artificial,  is  finally  welded  together  and  vivified  by 
the  presence  everywhere  and  miraculous  preservation 
of  the  very  people  who  are  the  subjects  and  the  inheri- 
tors of  the  mighty  tradition,  in  whose  speech  and  looks 
and  treasured  books,  nay,  in  whose  very  faults  and 
errors,  as  well  as  virtues,  the  varied  past  lives  again  in 
indestructible  vitality. 

Livy,  ^  in  the  preface  to  his  celebrated  history,  treats 

'  Stanley's    Sinai   and    Palestine,         "^  Qu^     .      .     .  decora    poetic     is 
Pref.,  p.  xviii.  fabulis.        .        .        Martem     potissi- 
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lightly  the  question  of  the  supernatural  in  the  founding 
of  Rome,  contenting  himself  with  the  remark  that  the 
nations  who  have  endured  the  empire  of  Rome  can  well 
endure  her  claim  that  Mars  was  the  father  of  Romulus; 
but  that  the  chief  and  most  fruitful  teaching  of  her  his- 
tory lay  in  the  fact  that  every  great  and  statesmanlike 
virtue  could  be  illustrated  therein  by  some  clear  and 
authentic  example.  Few  will  deny  either  the  substantial 
truth  or  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  illustrations  of  politi- 
cal and  individual  virtue  derived  from  his  great  theme  by 
the  eloquent  historian  of  Rome.  These  examples  occur- 
ring everywhere  throughout  the  long  career  of  the  mother 
of  empire,  and  not  least  in  the  period  succeeding  the  age 
when  Livy  wrote,  present  in  fact  typical  lessons  of  singu- 
lar force  and  attraction  upon  everything  connected  with 
government,  the  virtues  of  citizens,  the  growth  of  parties, 
the  interaction  of  the  popular  and  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple, representation,  conquest,  civil  and  military  inter- 
ests, the  decay  of  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  amid 
the  rising  tide  of  wealth  and  power  and  self-indulgence. 
Rome  is  of  all  nations  most  interesting  and  instructive 
on  these  points  because  her  career  has  a  unity,  a  grand- 
eur, and  a  completeness  without  parallel  elsewhere ;  her 
organization  triumphed  over  every  opposing  polity  ;  and 
when  she  had  passed  away,  her  laws  continued  to  shape 
the  constitutions  and  legislation  of  powerful  nations  in 
distant  ages. 

The  history  of  the  sacred  polity  founded  amid  the 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  people  has  this  affinity  to  the  history 
of  Rome,  not  only  that  it  furnishes  a  similarly  rich  and 
unique  store  of  religious  lessons  in  the  long  succession  of 
spiritual  heroes  and  saints,  but  that  in  the  development 
of  the  heavenly  commonwealth  there  went  forth  from  the 
mum  sui  conditoiis  esse  parcntem  cognitione  rerum  salubre  ac  friigi- 
(efsi  gentes  hoc  tarn  xquo  animo  ferum  omiiis  te  exempli  documenta 
patiantur  quam  impcrium  patiuntur)  in  illustri  posita  monumento  inUicri. 
.  .  .  haec  et  his  similia  hand  in  — Livii  pra-f.  in  Hist,  ab  Urbe  Con- 
magno  cquidem  ponam  discrimine.  dila. 
.     .     .      Hoc  illud  est  pra:cipue  in 
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confines  of  the  Jewish  race  a  Catholic  Church,  or  king- 
dom, destined  to  embrace  the  world,  and  aided  in  this 
mighty  consummation  by  the  civic  organization  of  Rome 
itself,  whose  very  name  and  imperial  functions  were  inher- 
ited by  an  important  portion  of  the  spiritual  empire  that 
succeeded  it.  I  dwell  not  now,  however,  upon  this  inter- 
esting and  most  significant  fact.  My  object  at  this  mo- 
ment is  to  impress  upon  your  attention  the  circumstance 
that  we  have  more  objective,  obtrusive,  external,  indis- 
putable evidence  for  the  career  of  the  Jewish  people 
recorded  in  the  sacred  books  than  we  have  for  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  the  Romans  that  we  read  in  Livy.  Still 
no  one  doubts  the  substantial  outline  of  that  story.  And 
this  certainty  is  justified  to  the  sagacity  of  a  sound  his- 
toric instinct,  in  despite  of  many  circumstances  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  magnified  by  a  persistent  scepticism 
that  should  fasten  on  the  Roman  records  as  it  has  fast- 
ened on  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  first  place,  no  Roman  people  now  exists  whose 
features  and  language  bear  living  witness  to  the  mighty 
line  of  Julius,  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  or  to  the  speech  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace.  The  historian  Livy  wrote  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  in  the  very  age 
when  Christ  was  born.  His  great  history  was  evidently 
considered  of  almost  national  importance,  and  its  author 
one  of  the  marked  men  of  the  day.  An  admirer  is  re- 
ported to  have  travelled  from  Gades  in  Spain  to  Rome 
merely  to  see  the  historian,  and  after  gratifying  this  wish 
to  have  returned.^  Statues  were  erected  to  him  after 
his  death.  Yet  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books 
of  Livy's  complete  history,  hardly  one  quarter  have  been 
preserved.''  His  account  of  the  seven  kings  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  legend,  though  a  reaction  has  set  in 
against  Niebuhr's. scepticism.  Livy  himself  characterizes 
the  early  portion  as  poetry  rather  than  history.  The 
entire   work  began  with  the   founding  of  the  city,  and 

^Pliny,Ep.  2.  3. 

»  I.-X.,  XXI.-XLV.  (the  last  five  full  of  lacun.s). 
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ended  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius, 
B.C.  9.  What  is  left  covers  the  first  four  hundred  and 
sixty  years  of  this  period  (till  just  before  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  B.C.  293),  and  then,  after  an  interval,  merely 
the  narrative  of  the  second  Punic  war.  We  have  lost, 
therefore,  this  great  writer's  account  of  the  career  of 
Pyrrhus  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Car- 
thage ;  and  what  would  seem  to  be  still  more  valuable 
to  a  student  of  Roman  history,  we  are  deprived  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution,  the  civil  wars,  the  contests  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  Good  judges  have 
complained  that  what  is  lost  must  have  been  far  more 
valuable  than  what  remains.  Tacitus  and  Seneca  praise 
both  the  style  and  the  fidelity  of  Livy.  It  is  true  that, 
judging  of  the  historian  by  modern  standards,  he  would 
be  pronounced  rather  a  man  of  letters  than  the  scientific 
writer  who  masters  the  details  of  war  or  even  of  geog- 
raphy. He  applies  language  descriptive  of  more  recent 
tactics  to  battles  fought  when,  as  he  expressly  says,  the 
Roman  still  used  the  close  phalanx  and  the  long  spoai* 
Livy  drew  his  material  chiefly  from  the  early  annalists,' 
and  would  appear  to  have  been  too  indolent  to  compare 
and  correct  them  with  inscriptions  and  public  documents  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  inscription  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  known  to  have  been  at  vari- 
ance with  the  received  Fasti.  Livy's  work  at  times  has 
the  air  of  a  triumphal  celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit 
and  military  glory  of  Rome.  None  of  the  surrounding 
states  ever  defeat  the  forces  of  the  Republic  in  the  open 
field.  Her  chief  distress  is  from  pestilence,  famine,  or 
sedition  ;  and  then,  very  strangely,  her  enemies  abstain 
from  attacking  her.  Slaughters  that  should  have  de- 
populated any  ancient  state  of  Italy  appear  not  to  have 
diminished  her  adversaries;  certain  cities  after  capture 
reappear  unexpectedly  in  possession  of  their  original  in- 

'  Fahius  Pictor,  Caljnirnius  I'iso,  Valerius  Autias,  Licinius  Macer,  Aclius 
Tubero. 
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habitants  ;  and  certain  nations  that  have  been  triumphed 
over  by  consuls  and  dictators  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
supply  new  triumphs  to  succeeding  consuls  and  dicta- 
tors/ Livy  has  also  more  than  once  related  miracles* 
as  if  he  considered  them  part  of  true  history. 

Now,  the  difference  between  the  history  of  Rome  and 
the  history  of  God's  chosen  people  is  not  that  the  one  is 
a  history  of  miracles  and  the  other  a  history  of  secular 
events;  for  miracles,  after  all,  do  not  form  the  principal 
part  even  of  the  history  in  the  Sacred  Books,  The  mir- 
acles are  indeed  attached  to  the  history  of  a  peculiar 
and  memorable  people;  not  having,  it  is  true,  anything 
like  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman,  but  still  en- 
joying a  great  career,  and,  taking  into  view  its  whole 
period  combined  with  subsequent  events,  exerting  per- 
haps a  still  more  important  influence  even  upon  the 
world's  secular  fortunes.  The  miracles  do  not  render 
incredible  the  Jewish  history  considered  as  an  actual 
and  visible  series  of  events  ;  there  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
sacred  narrative  no  traces  of  those  peculiarities  that 
might  cast  suspicion  upon  the  details  of  Livy's  story. 
The  miracles  no  doubt  explain  to  a  religious  mind  and 
give  meaning  to  a  very  wonderful  and  singular  history  ; 
but  they  no  more  destroy  the  authentic  and  genuine 
testimony  to  real  events,  than  would  a  philosophical  ex- 
planation, for  instance,  of  the  leading  crises  of  Roman 
history,  developed  by  the  aid  of  modern  science  and  the 
knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  tend  to  throw  discredit 
upon  those  turning  points  of  early  times.  We  mean  that 
the  reality  and  certainty  of  the  career  of  the  patriarchs 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  and  conquest  of 
Canaan,  their  theocracy  and  monarchy,  the  great  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  the  holy  city  and  temple,  their 
captivity  and  return,  the  Maccabaean  struggles,  etc.,  are 

'  See  Maiden's  Hist,  of  Rome.  of  his  story;  e.  g.,  he  says  "  adjiciunt 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  miracles     miracula  huic  pugnEe." — II.,  7. 
in  Livy  do  not  form  an  essential  part 
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as  thoroughly  fixed  and  established  by  every  species  of 
historical  evidence  as  are  the  building  of  Rome,  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  or  of  Pyrrhus,  the  combat  of  Tor- 
quatus,  the  three  Punic  wars,  the  agrarian  contests,  the 
careers  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  wonderful  victories  of 
Caesar,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible,  as  authors  innumer- 
able have  proved  to  us,  to  view  each  of  these  series  of 
events  in  a  secular  or  in  a  religious  way,  to  hold  that 
both,  or  one,  or  neither,  are  replete  with  the  supernatural, 
or  destitute  of  it :  what  is  not  possible,  consistent  with 
reason  and  the  laws  of  evidence,  is  to  hold  that  the  one 
(the  Roman,  for  instance)  is  a  real,  and  the  other  (the 
Jewish)  is  an  imaginary  series  of  events.  The  leading 
events  in  the  long  Hebrew  history  have,  in  fact,  an  attes- 
tation superior  in  exactness  and  certainty  to  any  that  can 
be  alleged  for  the  Roman,  The  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
for  instance,  though  it  took  place  seven  hundred  years 
before  the  founding  of  Rome,  is  still  commemorated  by 
a  rite  (the  Passover)  which  gives  it  a  historic  reality  that 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  victories  of  Camillus  or  the  tri- 
umphs that  led  to  the  first  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  indiscriminate  eulogy  marks  the 
history  of  God's  chosen  people.  The  sacred  narrative 
exalts  their  spiritual  quite  as  sparingly  as  their  temporal 
glory.  They  are  reminded  of  their  fewness,  not  of  their 
number,  of  their  dependence  upon  God  rather  than  upon 
their  own  prowess;  they  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
all  temporal  gifts,  as  the  penalty  of  idolatry  or  religious 
unfaithfulness  ;  the  sins  and  the  punishments  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  its  most  honored  leaders  are  related  fully 
and  plainly  ;  the  merits  of  aliens  and  unbelievers  arc  not 
concealed. 

Turning  now,  after  the  pattern  of  Livy,  to  the  substan- 
tial lessons  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  may 
say  that  it  presents  to  us  great  and  fruitful  instruction 
upon  the  paramount  subject  of  religion,  illustrated  by 
memorable  and  unmistakable  examples.  We  are  taught 
what   it   most  behooves   us  to   know   of   the  highest  of 
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truths,  not  in  the  way  of  philosophical  hypothesis,  but 
by  plain  facts,  the  development  of  human  events,  indi- 
vidual careers,  the  relationship  of  nations,  crimes  and 
virtues,  penalties  and  rewards. 

I.  We  learn  first  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  dis- 
closed, indeed,  to  begin  with,  as  a  supernatural  fact,  but 
verified  afterward  by  every  variety  of  the  experience  of 
man.  This  gives  importance  and  significance  to  the 
choice  from  the  very  outset,  amid  the  fallen  race,  of  an 
elect  line,  the  conservators  of  faith  and  hope,  through 
whom  the  Deliverer  should  come,  and  wherein  religious 
truths  should  find  a  home  upon  the  earth.  We  learn 
incidentally,  what  all  profane  history  confirms,  that  it 
is  not  any  variety  of  race  that  can  form  or  preserve 
nations,  but  only  religious  unity  and  the  adoption  of 
moral  rules  and  laws  whose  strength  lies  in  religion. 
The  one  only  true  religion  has  formed  and  preserved  the 
one  only  people  that  has  endured  through  all  known 
human  history,  from  its  very  twilight  to  the  present  hour. 
Here  is  a  single  obtrusive  fact,  an  invincible  pillar  of 
faith,  a  fearless  and  unanswerable  challenge  to  unbelief. 
Though  the  miraculous  cause  may  be  denied,  the  out- 
ward, visible,  tangible,  historical  effect  cannot  well  be 
questioned.  To  attempt  to  deny  the  plain  facts  would 
argue  a  simplicity  greater  than  that  of  extreme  credulity  ; 
to  deny  any  cause  whatever,  or  to  deny  any  adequate 
cause,  would  be  an  equal  absurdity  to  sound  philosophy.* 
What  produced  the  nation  that  came  forth  in  Abraham 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  forsaking  idolatry,  clinging  to 
the  worship  of  One  Supreme  God  ;  that  grew  steadily, 
as  generations  rolled  on,  amid  aliens  and  foes,  the  iron 
furnace  of  Egyptian  tyranny,  the  lonely  discipline  of  the 
desert ;  that  received  a  law,  a  worship,  a  polity,  direct 
from  the  Almighty;  that  fought  long  and  bloody  con- 
tests in  Canaan  with  tribes  superior  both  in  numbers 
and   in  the  appliances  of  war ;    that  often   lapsed    into 

'  "  Nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than 
otherwise." 
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the  heathen  worship  around,  but  always  returned  to 
their  own  law  ;  that  were  governed  for  many  generations, 
it  would  seem,  by  temporal  rather  than  eternal  hopes; 
that  waxed  strong  or  weak,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  faithfulness  to  their  God  ;  that  passed 
from  the  extremes  of  adversity  and  prosperity,  at  one 
time  being  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  at 
another  sinking  through  the  crisis  of  national  dissolu- 
tion ;  yet  that  finally  retained  its  identity  as  a  people, 
and  its  religion,  when  Egyptian  and  Babylonian,  Grecian 
and  Roman,  had  passed  away,  and  their  religions  remained 
only  as  a  speculation  to  the  antiquary ; — what,  I  say,  has 
continued  the  identity  of  this  people  alone,  and  along 
with  it  their  zealous  guardianship  of  the  records  of  the 
religion  they  did  not  love,  which  records  contain  in 
burning  words  their  crimes  and  punishments,  and  are 
filled  with  promises  and  disclosures  of  sacred  truths 
which  find  no  place  in  the  Jewish  heart?  The  testimony 
of  the  Jew  to  religion  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  the 
testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness,  whose  prejudices  are 
rather  upon  the  opposite  side.  He  exhibits  to  the  world, 
upon  a  large  scale,  for  four  thousand  years,  the  same 
miracle  in  substance  that  was  shown  to  his  great  law- 
giver in  type  upon  Mount  Horeb  :  "  He  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not 
consumed."' 

2.  There  is  in  the  history  of  this  people  a  memorable 
event  which  is  a  singular  confirmation  of  both  the  facts, 
that  their  existence  is  a  miracle,  and  their  religion  super- 
natural. The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  was  as  certainly,  in 
its  issue,  a  religious  as  it  was  a  political  revolt — a  rejec- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  well  as  a  repudiation  of 
the  line  of  David  for  their  king.  The  result  has  some- 
thing of  the  precision  and  certainty  of  a  chemical  test 
applied  to  verify  the  qualities  of  a  substance  in  the  min- 
eral or  vegetable  kingdom  of  nature  :  five-sixths  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  along  with  their  religion,  lost  utterly  their 

'  Exod.  iii.  2. 
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distinction  from  the  other  varieties  of  the  human  race  ; 
the  remaining  sixth,  along  with  such  individuals  as  re- 
turned to  it,  alone  preserved  at  once  the  national  religion 
and  their  identity  as  Jews.  The  physiological  miracle 
appears  solely  amid  the  descendants  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. 

3.  This  wonderful  people  have  certainly  produced  in 
their  unparalleled  history  the  noblest  specimens  of  our 
race,  judged  even  by  natural  standards,  saints  and  heroes, 
individual  champions  or  leaders  of  hosts,  poets  and  states- 
men, priests  and  prophets,  kings  and  patriots.  There  are 
no  higher  names  among  the  sages,  kings,  or  champions  of 
profane  annals  than  Abraham  and  Moses,  Samson  and 
David,  Solomon  and  Isaiah,  Elijah  and  Ezra,  Jephthah 
and  the  Maccabees — not  to  mention  here  the  great  Author 
of  Christianity  and  His  prophets  and  apostles  who  were 
of  the  stock  of  the  Jews.  The  manifold  rulers  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  holding  high  place  in  Gentile  nations, 
either  heathen  or  Christian,  of  which  rulers  Joseph  and 
Daniel  may  be  considered  types,  have  attested  and  still 
attest  the  high  native  capacity  of  the  Jewish  race.  It  is 
justly  said  that  the  greatness  of  the  individual  in  every 
capacity,  literary,  political,  and  even  spiritual,  is  a  direct 
product  and  an  unfailing  measure  of  the  degree  and 
quality  of  the  national  or  corporate  life  amid  which  he  is 
fostered.  The  great  productions  in  the  Jewish  seed-plot, 
therefore,  are  significant  and  unmistakable  tokens  of  the 
work  of  the  Divine  Husbandman,  who  there  furnished  to 
humanity  the  highest  incentives  to  excellence.  We  have 
also  in  this  matter  a  similar  test  of  the  miracle  to  that  in 
the  case  of  physical  preservation.  The  nation's  power 
of  physical  endurance  has  remained  since  the  destruction 
of  their  city  by  Titus,  but  they  have  been  struck  with 
spiritual  and  even  literary  sterility.  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  contain  passages  that  may  be  com- 
pared without  shrinking,  on  grounds  of  merely  literary 
merit,  with  the  loftiest  utterances  of  genius,  with  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,   Shakespeare,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Thu- 
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cydides,  Livy.  The  divine  words  by  simple  grandeur  of 
substance  and  treatment  suffer  no  loss  by  the  side  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art  and  intellect.  But  since  the  Jews 
rejected  Christ,  the  end  and  substance  of  their  religion, 
they  have  produced  nothing  worthy  of  even  literary  re- 
membrance. They  clung  with  suicidal  obstinacy  to  a 
dream  of  temporal  rule  as  the  sense  of  their  Scriptures, 
even  under  the  iron  dominion  of  Rome.  They  suffered 
in  consequence  a  variety  and  extremity  of  torture  and  of 
ignominy  comparable  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  themselves.  Only  the  Jew  suffered  alike  without 
faith  and  without  reward.  He  lived  on  amid  his  degra- 
dation to  behold  Christ  the  conqueror  of  Rome  ;  he  lived 
to  behold  his  countrymen  in  their  dispersion,  organized 
through  eight  centuries,  under  the  patriarch  at  Tiberias, 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  at  Babylon,  into  a  real 
union,  but  itself  only  a  shadowy  semblance  of  the  true 
Kingdom  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  whose  very 
conception  the  Jew  so  passionately  hated.  Through  these 
long  centuries  the  people  with  the  world's  best  blood  in 
their  veins  guarded  their  old  treasure  indeed,  but,  like 
the  chained  spirits  of  fable,  without  deriving  from  it  any 
portion  of  its  riches,  or  like  demented  sorcerers  repeating 
in  their  delirium  the  incantations  of  the  cabbala;  though 
supporting  a  learned  class  and  devoting  time  and  wealth 
to  learning,  yet  never,  any  more  during  their  golden  age 
in  Spain  than  during  their  long  martyrdom  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  adding  any  memorable  contribution  either  to 
religion  or  to  science  ;  but  victims  to  this  day,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  pretenders  to  the  Messiahship,  grotesque, 
shallow,  and  insincere  beyond  belief, '  and,  on  the  other, 
of  a  gross  rationalism  ^  quite  as  stupid  as,  and  more 
hideous  than,  the  old  idolatries  with  which  their  fathers 
were  tempted. 

'  See  Milman's/f7<'j-,  Vol.  III.  theories   of  inspiration    adopted    by 

'  It  appears  to  be  proved  that  the  Grotius  and   Le  Clerc,  and,  in  our 

Jews    Maimonides   and   Spinosa  are  own    day,   by   Coleridge,    Arnold  of 

the  real  progenitors  of  the  destructive  Rugby,  and  Broad  Church. 
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The  SUIT!  is  this  :  the  Jew  teaches  the  world  a  lesson  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  Rechabites  taught  the  Jews.^  The 
Rechabites  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but  refused 
to  unite  themselves  with  the  chosen  people;  they  refused, 
under  a  discipline  accepted  from  their  father,  to  taste  of 
wine,  or  to  exchange  their  tents  for  a  settled  habitation. 
Simple,  frugal,  abstemious,  both  brave  and  friendly,  they 
were  a  living  parable  of  the  truth  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, before  a  people  tempted  by  wealth  to  wan- 
tonness and  luxury.  The  Jew  has  now  in  turn  stood  for 
ages  among  mankind,  both  heathens  and  Christians,^  a  firm 
witness  to  the  One  God,  a  monument  of  tribal  fidelity, 
exhibiting  often  the  very  model  and  perfection  of  family 
unity  and  purity,  with  intellect  clear  enough  and  heart 
strong  enough  to  reject  and  scorn  all  idols  save  one, 
namely,  Mammon.  But  this  is  an  important  and  fatal 
exception.  For  in  the  worship  of  money  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  heathenism  and  of  a  corrupted  Christendom 
return  in  a  concentrated  form.  The  heathen  believed  he 
could  with  money  purchase  his  idol's  compliance  with 
anything.  The  Jew  secretly  contemplates  his  money  as 
a  compensation  even  for  his  own  unspeakable  sufferings. 
For  this  he  is  apathetic  toward  the  very  religion  to  which 
he  owes  his  existence  ;  for  this  he  scorns  argument,  evi- 
dence, persuasion  ;  dreams  the  dreams  of  pantheism  and 
of  every  form  of  philosophical  scepticism  ;  boasts  of 
the  strength  of  the  intellect  and  the  march  of  science  ; 
ignores  prophecy  and  scoffs  at  miracles,  while  himself,  the 
while,  the  one  miracle,  almost  the  only  miracle,  of  all  the 
world.  "  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which 
were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God  created  man 
upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto 
the  other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it."^ 

*  See  Jer.  xxxv.  are  in  Europe,  300,000  in  America, 

"At  this  time  (a.d.  18S5)  it  is  es-  670,000    in    Asia,    Africa,    and  the 

timated    that  there  are  in  the  world  islands  of  the  ocean. 

6,377,000  Jews;  of  whom  5,407,000  'Deut.  iv.  32. 


LECTURE  IL 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

The  religion  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  entire 
Scriptures  became  the  inheritance  of  a  world-embracing 
society,  whose  very  name — "  The  Catholic  Church  " — was 
designed  to  mark  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation compared  with  the  Old.  This  name  enters  into 
the  briefest  and  oldest  creed  among  Christians,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  consciousness  that  its  very 
existence,  like  that  of  God's  chosen  people,  was  a  miracle  : 
"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  Communion  of  Saints."  It  is  implied  that  the  Holy 
Church  is  the  immediate  work  of  God's  Spirit.  Its 
catholic  or  universal  character  was  predicted  throughout 
the  line  of  prophecy  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  its  marvellous  constitution  might  be 
described  in  the  very  words  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
applied  to  the  nation  of  Israel,J  the  type  and  also  the 
root'  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  "  Or  hath  God  assayed  to 
go  and  take  Him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by 
war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm, 
and  by  great  terrors?  "  * 

The  new  society  that  appeared  in    every  part   of  the 

'The  name  "  Church"  is  given  to  t'on  of  ^np.     Deut.  xviii.  i6.  Judges. 

Israel  in   the  wilderness.  Acts,   vii.  ^y^    2.     1  Kings,  vlii.  14,  etc. 

38.     IxHXtjdia  occurs  some  seventy  '  Dcul.  iv.  34. 
times  in  tlie  Septuagint  as  a  transla- 
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known  world,  soon  after  the  Crucifixion  and  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem,  was  a  fact  in  history  as  manifest,  as 
wonderful,  as  the  calling  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Then  a 
nation  was  formed  by  Divine  Power,  and  aided  to  clear 
from  pollution  one  favored  spot  upon  the  earth,  where  the 
true  God  might  be  worshipped,  and  some  elementary  laws 
of  morality  and  piety  observed  in  human  lives.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  a  society  whose  object  from  the 
very  first  was  to  carry  these  results,  at  least,  with  ever- 
growing completeness,  into  every  nation,  tribe,  and  family 
of  man.  The  followers  who  first  gathered  around  God's 
Incarnate  Son,  and  were  known  among  each  other  as 
"  disciples,"  and  by  their  enemies  as  "  Nazarenes,"  were 
called  "  Christians  first  in  Antioch."  '  Their  collective 
name,  as  an  organized  body,  "  The  Church  "^  was  a  term 
well  known  in  Attic  Greek  (emiXi^ffia),  signifying  '*  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens  regularly  summoned,"  at  Athens, 
whose  function  was,  together  with  the  senate,  to  make 
what  were  called  decrees  (ipfjcpiffjuaTa),  though  not  to 
meddle  with  the  laws  of  Solon  ^  (^vojuoi).  The  new  Eccle- 
sia,  the  Church  of  God,  moulded  upon  the  constitution 
of  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  could  not  change,  but  only  enforce, 
adapt,  and  apply  what  it  had  received.'*  The  word  "  cath- 
olic "  already  appears  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  super- 
scriptions of  the  epistles  written  by  S.  James  and  S. 
Peter,  S.  John  and  S.  Jude,  not  to  particular  churches, 
but  to  Christians  of  the  universal  brotherhood  through- 
out the  world.  The  two  terms,  therefore,  "  church  " 
and  "  catholic,"   mark,  first,  the  particular  election  and 

*S.  Matt.  V.   I  ;    x.    i.     S.   Luke,  cal   usage  of    £HHXr;dia    is    recog- 

xiv.  26,  27,  33.     Acts,  vi.   i;  ix.    i.  nized  in  tlie  New  Testament.     Acts, 

S.  Matt.  ii.  23.     S.  John,  i.  46.    Acts,  xix.  39,  £r  rj;   Evvo^cp   kHHXri6ia, 

xxiv.  5 ;  xi.  26.     Cf.  xxvi.  28.     I  S.  41. 

Pet.  iv.  16.  *  And  so    the    form    of    the    first 

"  S.     Matt.    xvi.    18  ;     xviii.     17.  churches    in   which   Christians   wor- 

Acts,  ii.  47.  shipped  was  neither  that  of  the  Jew- 

'Thucydides,  II.    22.     Plato,  Gor-  ish  nor  of  any  pagan  temple,  but  the 

gias,  456  B.  Decret.  ap.   Dem.    238,  basilica,  a  combination  of  the  court 

Aristoph.,  Fr.,  394-396.    The  classi-  of  justice  and  the  market-place. 
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calling  forth  (the  proper  meaning  of  ecclesid)  of  indi- 
vidual, choice,  believing  souls  from  the  mass  of  men  ; 
next,  their  consolidation  into  an  organized  body  whose 
union  and  functions  were  real  and  legal,  though  super- 
human ;  and,  thirdly,  that  this  organization  was  to  pene- 
trate every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  some  sort  subdue 
and  possess  every  human  power,  individual  and  collective, 
political,  religious,  intellectual. 

What  I  am  now  to  show,  as  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity,  is  that 
this  surprising  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church  formed  part 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  from  the  very  first,  through 
the  dread  period  of  persecution,  alike  amid  the  blind  fury 
of  mobs  and  the  systematic  displeasure  of  the  magistrate, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  less  than  three  centuries  the 
claim  was  in  substance  made  good,  the  world  had  owned 
the  rule  of  God's  kingdom,  the  cross  was  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  which  had  crushed 
with  cruel  force  the  Jewish  people  as  long  as  they  offered 
resistance — then  contemptuously  bade  them  live  in  peace 
in  their  dispersion  under  their  patriarchs  at  Tiberias  and 
Babylon — now  accepted  for  its  ruler  the  crucified  Jew 
whom  the  Jews  themselves  despised.  This  memorable 
fact,  the  idea,  the  growth,  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  wonderful  surely  as  the  march  of  Israel  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilderness  into  the  possession  of 
Canaan,  we  propose  now  to  consider  simply  as  a  matter 
of  fact  and  of  history,  an  unmistakable  part  of  human 
affairs,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  revolutions  in 
religion.  The  Catholic  Church  was  the  inheritor  and  law- 
ful possessor  of  the  old  Scriptures,  in  which  its  existence 
and  triumphs  were  plainly  foretold  ;  and  it  is  itself  the 
very  body,  already  existing,  to  which  every  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  was  addressed.  Prophets, 
lawgivers,  rulers,  priests,  evangelists,  apostles,  were  her 
organs  and  instruments  ;  if  their  work  abides,  or  if  any 
truth  they  taught  is  still  known  on  earth,  it  is  as  part  of 
her  constitution  and  teaching.  If  there  was  ever  any 
19 
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real  revelation  from  God  to  man,  a  remedial  directive 
disclosure  of  heavenly  truth,  it  was  in  the  Jewish  and  the 
Catholic  Church ;  or  rather,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the 
revelation  was  and  is  the  Catholic  Church  ;  if  the  reve- 
lation had  any  meaning,  it  was  in  the  doctrines  taught 
and  witnessed  by  her.  God's  revelation  was  not  shut 
up  within  any  book  or  collection  of  books,  but  lay  in 
the  supernatural  message  communicated  by  the  living 
teacher  '  to  human  souls,  witnessed  indeed  and  attested 
afterward  by  writings,  but  in  the  whole  body  of  divine 
writings,  or  Scripture,  finding  its  sure  interpretation  only 
in  the  mind  of  that  august  society  set  up  in  the  world 
by  God's  immediate  hand.  This  much  may  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  consideration  of  the  Church 
as  part  of  Christian  evidence.  We  are  now  then  to 
look  first  at  the  proof  that  the  Christians  from  the  be- 
ginning had  this  conception  of  the  Church,  then  at  the 
way  in  which  it  was  shortly  realized  in  the  world,  and 
finally  at  the  conclusion  which  fairly  and  inevitably  results 
from  such  facts.  The  conception  is  in  truth  that  one  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  Church 
as  Christ's  kingdom  or  body,  in  which  He  speaks  by  ^(9^- 
7;z«.y^  or  decrees  as  did  the  emperor  from  Rome,  but  unit- 
ing individual  souls  to  Himself  by  training  in  loving  and 
faithful  union  with  the  whole  body,  comprehending  Jew 
and  Gentile,  as  S.  Paul,  for  instance,  writes  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  •?  "  The  Father  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  His  dear  Son,"  "and  He  is  the  Head  of  the 
body  the  Church,"  "  and  you  hath  He  reconciled,"  "to 
present  you  unreprovable  in  His  sight ;  if  ye  continue  in 
the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away 
from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel."  "  Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and 

'  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  was  prop-  of  the  Apostles." — Irenceus,  III.,  4, 

agated  among  barbarians    "without  §2. 

paper,  or  ink,  or  written  documents,         ^  S.  Luke,  ii.  I.     Acts,  xvii.  7. 
by  teaching  to  them    the   traditions         ^  Col.  i.,  ii. 
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not  after  Christ,"  "  not  holding  the  Head,  from  which  all 
the  body  by  joints  and  bands  having  nourishment  minis- 
tered, and  knit  together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of 
God,"  This  conception  of  the  individual  believer  joined 
to  his  Saviour,  trained,  moulded,  kept  in  the  faith,  de- 
fended from  danger,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as 
spiritual,  through  his  union  with  the  Church,  safe  within 
its  fold,'  lost  without  its  borders,  is  that  which  appears 
in  the  earliest  creed,  the  Apostles',  and  in  almost  every 
fragment  of  it,  in  the  form  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
"  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
confession  of  God  and  of  His  Holy  Spirit  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  creed  in  S. 
Irenaeus's  work  against  heresies,  written  about  A.D.  180. 
"  The  Church,"  says  S.  Irenaeus,  as  he  introduces  this 
venerable  confession,  "  the  Church,  though  spread 
through  the  whole  habitable  world*  even  to  the  limits 
of  the  earth,  hath  received  from  the  Apostles  and  from 
their  disciples  this  faith," ^  Then  follows  the  confession, 
which  is  the  one  answer  to  every  heretical  depravation  of 
the  truth,  closing  with  the  utterance  of  the  sure  conviction 
of  the  final  subjection  of  every  error  and  of  every  adver- 
sary "  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  and 
King."  A  creed  identical  in  substance  may  be  read  in 
the  works  of  Origen'*  and  Tertullian.'  In  the  works  of 
S.  Cyprian,  a.d.  250,  we  read  the  words  in  the  order  so 
well   known   in  the  Apostles'   Creed,  "  I  believe   in   the 

'  Tlie  cliurcli  in   S.   Ignatius'  Ep.  churches  which  liave  been  planted  in 

to   the    Ephesians    is    "  united    and  (Germany   do    not    believe    or]  hand 

elect   in   a   true   passion,  by  the  will  down    anything    different,     nor  '  do 

of  the  Father  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  those    in    Spain,  nor  those  in  Gaul, 

God,"  i)yoof.if.vi}v  nai  ruXEXeyiJt-  nor  those  in  the  Flast,  nor  those  in 

VTjv  ev  nciOei  dX7/(ity(a   tv  (le\t}-  Egypt,  nor  those  in  Libya,  nor  those 

^ari     Tov    narpoi     }<al     ^lr]6ov  which  have  been  cstablislied  in  the 

Xptdrov,  TOV    Qeov    I'/fiwr.     See  central  regions  of  the  worUl." — /d., 

the    Bp.  of  Durham's  (J.    B.   Light-  §  2. 

ioo\.'s)AposlolicI-'at/ifrs,  3  vols.   Part         *  Ex  Prirm.  Op.,  nrpi  dpxoiy. 
IL     London,  1885.  ^  De  Virg.   Vel.,Ch.  L     /?<•  Prte- 

^  HixO'  uXtfi  Tt/i  o/Hovtierr^?.  script,  adv.  Hicr.,  Ch.   XIIL     Adv, 

*Ad::  H.rrfs.  L.L,  Ch.  X.     "  The  Tnix..  Ch.  IL 
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Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  And  finally, 
in  the  creed  of  the  first  oecumenical  council,  that  of  Nice, 
A.D.  325,  we  find  the  Bride  of  Christ,  now  protected  by 
the  world's  emperor,  Constantine,  openly  uttering  her 
own  imperial  dogma  against  the  error  that  dishonored 
her  Lord  :  "  Those  [who  utter  this]  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  God  anathematizes."*  Let  us  look 
at  the  actual  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  this 
time,  not  as  pictured  by  Christians  like  Origen,^  Ter- 
tullian,''  and  Arnobius,  but  as  described  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing historian  Gibbon,  whose  facts  we  may  accept  while 
rejecting  his  imputations.  "  When  Constantine  embraced 
the  faith  of  the  Christians,"  says  Gibbon,  "  he  seemed 
to  contract  a  perpetual  alliance  with  a  distinct  and 
independent  society ;  and  the  privileges  granted  or  con- 
firmed by  that  emperor  or  by  his  successors  were  ac- 
cepted, not  as  the  precarious  favors  of  the  court,  but 
as  the  just  and  inalienable  rights  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  Catholic  Church,"  continues  Gibbon,  "  was 
administered  by  the  spiritual  and  legal  jurisdiction  of 
eighteen  hundred  bishops,  of  whom  one  thousand  were 
seated  in  the  Greek  and  eight  hundred  in  the  Latin  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Episcopal  churches  were 
closely  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  the  pro-consular  Asia,  and  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  bishops  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  of  Thrace  and  Pontus,  reigned  over  an  ample 
territory,  and  delegated  their  rural  suffragans  to  execute 
the  subordinate  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  A  Chris- 
tian diocese  might  be  spread  over  a  province  or  reduced 

'  "  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum;  sane-  Alex.    Strom,   V.,   18.     (In  Marvin, 

tarn  Ecclesiam  Catholicam."  p.  52.) 

'' rovrovi  dyaOej^iariZ^i  1)   ua.-  ^Decline  and  Fall  of  t/u   Roman 

OoXiHTf  Kai   aTtodroXtXT)  'EkkXtj-  Empire,  Ch.  XX. 

6ia  (jov  0EOV,  Soc.  H.  E.,  I.,  8).  "Gibbon  (Ch.  II.,  XV.)  estimates 

— Concil.  Gen.  ed.  Binii.  the  whole  population  of  the  empire 

^  Cont.  Celsum,  III.,  p.  116.  at   120,000,000,   of  whom  he  thinks 

*  Apol.,  I.,  37.     Cf.  S.  Clement  of  6,000,000,    or    one-twentieth,     may 

have  been  Christians. 
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to  a  village,  but  all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and 
indelible  character;  they  all  derived  the  same  powers  and 
privileges  from  the  apostles,  from  the  people,  and   from 
the    laws."      "  The  freedom   of  election    subsisted    long 
after   the    legal    establishment  of  Christianity,   and    the 
subjects  of  Rome  enjoyed  in  the  Church  the  privilege 
which  they  had   lost   in   the    republic,  of  choosing  the 
magistrates  whom   they  were  bound   to  obey."      "The 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  more  numerous  per- 
haps than  the  legions,  was  exempted  by  the  emperors 
from  all  service,  private  or  public,  all   municipal  offices, 
and  all   personal  taxes  and  contributions  which  pressed 
on  their  fellow-citizens  with  intolerable  weight ;  and  the 
duties  of  their  holy  profession  were  accepted  as  a  full 
discharge  of  their   obligations  to   the    republic.       Each 
bishop  acquired  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  the 
perpetual  obedience  of  the  clerk  whom  he  ordained  ;  the 
clergy  of   each    episcopal    church,    with    its    dependent 
parishes,  formed  a  regular  and  permanent  society ;  and 
the   cathedrals    of  Constantinople   and    Carthage   main- 
tained   their    peculiar    establishment    of    five    hundred 
ecclesiastical  ministers.     Their  ranks  and  numbers  were 
insensibly  multiplied  by  the  superstition  of  the    times, 
which   introduced    into    the  Church    the    splendid    cere- 
monies of  a  Jewish  or  a  pagan  temple  ;  and  a  long  train 
of    priests,    deacons,    sub-deacons,    acolytes,    exorcists, 
readers,  singers,   and   doorkeepers,   contributed  in   their 
respective  stations  to   swell  the   pomp  and   harmony  of 
religious  worship.    The  clerical  name  and  privileges  were 
extended  to   many  pious  fraternities  who  devoutly  sup- 
ported the  ecclesiastical  throne.    Six  hundred /^rr^'^^'/^?;//, 
or  adventurers,  visited  the  sick  at  Alexandria ;  eleven  hun- 
dred copiata,  or  gravediggers,  buried  the  dead  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  swarms  of  monks  who  rose  from  the  Nile 
overspread  and  darkened  the  face  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  edict  of  Milan,  A.D.  313,  secured  the  revenue  as  well 
as  the  peace  of  the  Church.     The  Christians  not   only 
recovered  the  lands  and  houses  of  which  they  had  been 
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stripped  by  the  persecuting  laws  of  Diocletian,  but  they 
acquired  a  perfect  title  to  all  the  possessions  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  magistrate. 
.  .  .  Eight  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantine 
granted  to  all  his  subjects  the  free  and  universal  permis- 
sion of  bequeathing  their  fortunes  to  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  .  Under  a  despotic  government  the  bish- 
ops alone  enjoyed  and  asserted  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  tried  only  by  their  peers,  and  even  in  a  capital 
accusation  a  synod  of  their  brethren  were  the  sole  judges 
of  their  guilt  or  innocence.  .  .  .  The  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  was  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
restraint  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  civil  causes 
were  decently  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  a  secu- 
lar judge.  .  .  .  The  arbitration  of  the  bishops  was 
ratified  by  a  positive  law,  and  the  judges  were  instructed 
to  execute,  without  appeal  or  delay,  the  episcopal  decrees, 
whose  validity  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  consent  of 
the  parties.  The  conversion  of  the  magistrates  them- 
selves and  of  the  whole  empire  might  gradually  remove 
the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  Christians,  but  they  still 
resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  bishops,  whose  abilities  and 
integrity  they  esteemed ;  and  the  venerable  Austin  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  complaining  that  his  spiritual 
functions  were  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  invidious 
labor  of  deciding  the  claim  or  the  possession  of  silver  and 
gold,  of  lands  and  cattle.  The  ancient  privilege  of  sanctu- 
ary was  transferred  to  the  Christian  temples.  .  .  .  The 
rash  violence  of  despotism  was  suspended  by  the  mild 
interposition  of  the  Church,  and  the  lives  or  fortunes  of 
the  most  eminent  subjects  might  be  protected  by  the 
mediation  of  the  bishop. 

"  The  bishop  was  the  perpetual  censor  of  the  morals  of 
his  people.  The  discipline  of  penance  was  digested  into 
a  system  of  canonical  jurisprudence,  which  accurately  de- 
fined the  duty  of  private  or  public  confession,  the  rules 
of  evidence,  the  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  measures  of 
punishment.     .      .      .     S.    Athanasius    excommunicated 
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one  of  the  ministers  of  Egypt ;  and  the  interdict  which 
he  pronounced,  of  fire  and  water,  was  solemnly  transmit- 
ted to  the  churches  of  Cappadocia.  .  .  .  [Synesius  of 
Ptolemais]  vanquished  the  monster  of  Libya,  the  pres- 
ident Andronicus,  who  abused  the  authority  of  a  venal 
office,  invented  new  modes  of  rapine  and  torture,  and 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  oppression  by  that  of  sacrilege. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reclaim  the  haughty  magis- 
trate by  mild  and  religious  admonition,  Synesius  proceeds 
to  inflict  the  last  sentence  of  ecclesiastical  justice,  which 
devotes  Andronicus,  with  his  associates  and  their  families, 
to  the  abhorrence  of  earth  and  heaven.  .  .  .  The 
church  of  Ptolemais,  obscure  and  contemptible  as  she  may 
appear,  addresses  this  declaration  to  all  her  sister  churches 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  profane  who  reject  her  decrees  will 
be  involved  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Andronicus 
and  his  impious  followers.     .     .     .     The  trembling  tyrant 

at  length  implored  the  mercy  of  the  Church 

Every  popular  government  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  rude  or  artificial  eloquence.  .  .  .  The  bishop,  or 
some  distinguished  presbyter  to  whom  he  cautiously  dele- 
gated the  powers  of  preaching,  harangued,  without  the 
danger  of  interruption  or  reply,  a  submissive  multitude 
whose  minds  had  been  prepared  and  subdued  by  the 
awful  ceremonies  of  religion.  Such  was  the  strict  subor- 
dination of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the  same  concerted 
sounds'  might  issue  at  once  from  a  hundred  pulpits  of 
Italy  or  Egypt  if  they  were  tuned  by  the  master  hand  of 
the  Roman  or  Alexandrian  primate.  .  .  .  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  republic  were  regularly  assem- 
bled in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  and  these 
synods  diffused  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
legislation  through  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.  .  .  .  At  an  early  period,  when 
Constantinc  was  the  protector  rather  than  the  proselyte 

'  This  comparison  occurs  in  Igna-     uodrai   rsS    inKSKonaa'  aS  ^o/j5a/' 
tius,  Ep.  ad  Eph.  IV.:  ru  7rfte6/Sv-     ytOiXftO.. 
riptov.     .     .     ,     ovToii    6vy})p- 
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of  Christianity,  he  referred  the  African  controversy  to  the 
Council  of  Aries,  in  which  the  bishops  of  York,  of  Treves, 
of  Milan,  and  of  Carthage  met  as  friends  and  brethren  to 
debate  in  their  native  tongue  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  Eleven  years  afterward  a 
more  numerous  and  celebrated  assembly  was  convened  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia  to  extinguish  by  their  final  sentence  the 
subtle  disputes  which  had  arisen  in  Egypt  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  obeyed 
the  summons  of  their  indulgent  master  ;  the  ecclesiastics 
of  every  rank  and  sect  and  denomination  have  been  com- 
puted at  two  thousand  and  forty-eight  persons ;  the  Greeks 
appeared  in  person,  and  the  consent  of  the  Latins  was 
expressed  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff."  The  laws 
of  Justinian'  placed  the  decrees  of  the  first  four  General 
Councils  on  a  level  in  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  first  impression  which  this  picture  of  Christianity 
in  its  triumph,  drawn  by  the  infidel  historian,  certainly 
gives  us  is  that  of  reality  and  fact.  Though  Christ's 
kingdom  was  not  "of  this  world,"  and  came  not  "with 
observation,"  and  as  prophecy  foretold  was  "  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands,"  its  place  now  in  the 
world  is  tangible,  visible  enough.  There  was  never  a 
piece  of  external  evidence  more  wonderful,  more  com- 
plete. The  history  of  the  people  of  old,  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan,  was  written  on  mountains,  hills,  and  caves,  in 
their  sacred  books,  and  in  scattered  traditions  amid  sur- 
rounding nations ;  the  conquest  of  the  Christian  host  is 
inscribed,  literally  and  indelibly,  on  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  the  whole  world.  They,  too,  were  taken  out  of 
not  a  single  nation,  but  every  other  nation  on  the  earth, 
"  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by  war, 
and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and 
by  great  terrors."  The  Christians'  war  was  in  the  ten 
dread  persecutions,  wherein  the  only  blood  shed  was  that 

'Sancimus  igitur  vicem  legum  ob-  synodorum    dogmata    sicut    Sanctas 

tinere  qure    a   quatuor  Sanctis  Con-  Scripturas,    et     regulas    sicut    leges 

cilils     .     .     .     exposita  sunt   ac   fir-  observamus. — Justinian,  iV<? £»<?//.  , 

malae.     Praedictarum    enim    quatuor  CXXXI. 
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of  the  conquerors.  Their  victory  lay  in  winning  the 
souls  of  their  persecutors  to  the  acknowledgment  and  em- 
brace of  the  truth.  Their  triumph  was  indeed  the  tri- 
umph of  their  religion,  but  it  was  almost  as  certainly  and 
evidently  the  triumph  of  reason  and  humanity,  of  mercy 
and  justice.  While  we  contemplate  the  marvellous  pic- 
ture of  the  prosperity,  the  power,  the  unity,  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  under  the  first  Christian  emperor,  we  are  to 
put  from  our  minds  the  imagination  that  the  real  strength 
and  greatness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  was  in  any  sense 
due  to  the  patronage  of  the  worldly  power.  The  sen- 
tence I  first  quoted  from  Gibbon  negatives  this.  Not 
twenty-five  years  before  the  period  described,  a  man  was 
liable  in  any  province  of  the  Roman  empire  to  be  robbed 
of  his  property,  brutally  tortured  and  murdered,  simply 
for  being  a  Christian.  Still,  as  a  fact,  Christians  were 
found  in  every  province.  In  A.D.  300  Arnobius,  a  Chris- 
tian apologist,  answering  a  frequent  calumny,  that  plagues, 
storms,  disasters  of  every  kind,  were  sent  by  the  gods  in 
anger  at  the  toleration  of  Christians,  asks  if  the  defeats  of 
the  Alemanni,  the  Persians,  the  Scythians,  among  Avhom 
there  were  Christians,  is  thus  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gods? 
Are  they  also  to  be  credited  with  Roman  victories  in 
quarters  where  there  was  an  equal  proportion  of  Chris- 
tians ?  Ought  the  plague  of  mice  and  locusts  in  Asia 
and  Syria,  where  Christians  abounded,  to  be  laid  to  their 
charge,  while  Spain  and  Gaul,  where  Christians  exceeded 
in  numbers,  were  free  from  such  pests  ?  Or  if  the  drought 
and  barrenness  among  the  Ga,»tuli  and  Tingitani  sprang 
from  the  Christians,  who  were  there  increasing  in  num- 
bers, to  whom  should  be  given  the  credit  of  the  abundant 
harvests  among  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  where  this 
religion  appeared  equally  flourisliing?  '  This  is  a  single 
testimony  out  of  many  to  the  wide  and  firm  establishment 
of  the  Church  before  the  power  of  the  world  cast  its  sun- 
shine upon  her.* 

'Arnobius,  I.,  16.  then    as   now    to    many   eyes.     The 

'  No  doubt  this  sunshine  was  her     counterpart    to  this    feeling   may  be 

chief    lustre    and     recommendation     recognized  in  the  modern  discussions 
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It  is  a  natural  question  to  ask,  What  causes  does  the 
historian   himself,  who   describes  her   amazing   triumph, 
assign  as  a  sufficient  account  of  the  result  ?     They  are 
five    in    number,  and    are,   I  think,  deserving  of  careful 
attention.     The  world  was  converted.  Gibbon  thinks,'  (i) 
by  the  inflexible  zeal  of  Christians,  derived,  indeed,  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  purified  from  the  narrow  and  un- 
social spirit,  which,  instead  of  inviting,  had  deterred  the 
Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law  of  Moses ;   (2)  by  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved   by  every  additional 
circumstance   which   could   give  weight  and    efficacy  to 
that  important  truth  ;    (3)  by  the  miraculous  powers  as- 
cribed  to  the  primitive  Church  ;  ^   (4)  by  the   pure  and 
austere  morals  of  the  Christians ;    and  (5)  by  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  gradually 
formed  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  Roman  empire.     Gibbon  also  praises  the  careful 
and   liberal   provision   made  by  Christians   for   "  widows 
and  orphans,  the  lame,  the  sick,  and  the  aged  of  the  com- 
munity ;"  also  the  generous  intercourse  of  charity  which 
united  the  most  distant  provinces,  and  drew  assistance 
from  opulent  to  feeble  congregations,  and   remarks  how 
this  "  very  materially  conduced  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity."    The  pagans  who  derided  their  doctrines  could 
see  their  benevolence.    The  apostate  Julian  was  mortified, 
he  says,  "  that  Christian  charity  maintains  not  only  their 
own  but  likewise  the  heathen  poor." 

It  seems  at  first  incredible  that  anything  like  Gibbon's 

of  disestablishment.     "The   public  '^Gibbon's  method  is  to  give  all  the 

disavowal  of  religion,"  says  Dr.  Lid-  facts,  but    to   reject  the  conclusion, 

don,  "by  the  legislature   of  such   a  against  which   he    says  the  infidel's 

country   as   ours    [England],    which  mind  is  guarded  by  an  "incurable 

has  been  nurtured  by  the  Christian  suspicion,"     See  the    absurdity  into 

Church  and  has  been    Christian  for  which  this  has  landed  him  in  the  case 

more    than    a    thousand   years,    will  of  the  martyrs  of  Tiposa  in  Africa, 

powerfully  affect  the  minds  and  im-  whose    tongues  were   cut   out. — Ch. 

aginations    of    men    throughout    the  XXXVII.,  Vol.    III.,   pp.    557-558- 

civilized  world." — Letter  to  London  Am.  ed.    Liddon's    Univ.    Sermons, 

Times.  Oct.,  1885.  Serm.  VI.,  pp.  158-160. 
^Hist.,  Ch.  XV. 
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five  causes  could  be  assigned  as  reasons  for  not  believing 
that  a  religion  came  from  God.  The  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  What,  then,  would  be  valid  reasons  for  such  a  be- 
lief? If  invincible  zeal,  if  firm  faith  in  a  future  life  sur- 
mounting all  threatening  of  temporal  death,  if  miracles 
strongly  attested,  if  pure  morals  and  unwearied  charity,  if 
the  unity  and  discipline  of  an  unworldly  brotherhood,  are 
not  evidence  of  the  divine  presence  among  men,  what 
evidence  can  there  be  of  such  a  fact?  Why  does  not  this 
evidence  tend  to  convert  Gibbon  himself?  If  one  or  two  of 
the  causes,  the  Christian  zeal  or  unity,  for  instance,  could  be 
resolved  by  some  natural  explanation,  as  Gibbon  seems  to 
think,  why  does  he  not  attempt  to  explain  how  all  five 
happened  to  concur?  This  very  concurrence,  to  establish 
a  religion  with  such  antecedents  and  such  a  subsequent 
history,  is  a  distinct  marvel  itself,  requiring  explanation 
as  much  as  any  other.  The  temper  of  mind  that  puts  all 
alike  aside  with  indifference  is  justly  liable  to  two  extreme 
charges  :  first,  of  the  bad  philosophy  that  can  accept  the 
most  striking  facts  without  any  or  with  a  very  inadequate 
explanation ;  or,  second, oi credulous  incredulity,  that  makes 
a  heavier  demand  upon  our  belief  than  religion  itself. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  known  amid  all  rivals,  here- 
sies, and  schisms,  both  by  her  secure  possession  of  the 
very  name  "Catholic,"'  and  by  her  actual  diffusion 
throughout  the  world,  in  conformity  with  the  meaning  of 
that  name.  She  has  also,  in  fact,  survived  every  rival 
known  while  the  Roman  empire  lasted.^  She  taught 
religion  with  authority.  She  fixed  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  3     She  defined  with  precision  in  the  creeds  the 

'S.  Cyril, Co/.,  XVIII.  26.  S.Aug.,  Sabellians,  Montanists,  Manichaeans 

Contr.  Ep.    Man.,    5.      S.   Pacian's  Apolliiiarians,  Cataphrygians,  Nova- 

Letters  to  the  Novation  Bishop  Sym-  tians,     Pelagians,     Donatists,     ever. 

pronian.      "This    name   'Catholic'  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  whose 

soundsnot  ofMarcion,  nor  of  Apelles,  error  lias   actually    perished,   though 

nor  of   Montanus,   nor  docs   it  take  their  name  has  adhered  to  their  Cath- 

heretics  for  its  authors."  olic  organization. 

*  Ebionites,  Gnostics,   Hasilidians,         '  Such    decrees    as    those   of   the 

Valentinians,    Marcionites,    Arians,  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.   397,  ob- 
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outlines  of  the  faith.  We  shall  devote  a  special  lecture 
to  the  proof  contained  in  the  very  consistency  of  her  doc- 
trine. Her  great  doctors,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Je- 
rome, Augustine,  teach  us  how  to  expound  Scripture  and 
to  apply  religion  to  human  life.  These  and  other  cham- 
pions innumerable  show  us  how  she  met  and  conquered 
error,  how  she  welcomed  truth,  how  she  discriminated 
truth  from  falsehood,  for  the  protection  of  her  children. 
She  developed  new  virtues  in  prosperity,  as  real  if  not 
as  striking  as  those  which  shone  about  her  path  in  the 
dark  and  bloody  days  of  persecution.  How  instructive, 
for  instance,  was  that  typical  humiliation  of  the  tyrant 
Andronicus  by  Synesius,  related  by  Gibbon,  when  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  saved  Roman  citizens  from  the  same  cruel 
tortures  inflicted  on  them  for  gain — the  rack,  the  thumb- 
screw, etc. — which  shortly  before  were  the  instruments  of 
idolatry  to  produce  apostasy  !  The  same  tenacity  which 
under  pagan  Rome  died  for  the  faith,  insisted  upon  the 
dogmas  put  forth  by  oecumenical  councils  when  after- 
ward disputed  by  philosophy  or  heresy.  The  imperish- 
able society  lived  on,  while  everything  human  perished, 
while  the  present  nations  around  her  arose,  herself  calm, 
beneficent,  fostering  every  good  principle  in  government, 
learning,  or  art,  knowing  her  own  mind,  rebuking  error 
and  sin,  refusing  to  change,  because  she  is  the  Bride  of 
Him  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

tained    acceptance     throughout    the     tioned  at  Laodicea,  A.D.  363,  indi- 
whole  Church.     See  Lardner's  Credi-     cated  the  movement, 
bility,  etc.,  II.,  574.  The  Canon  sane- 


LECTURE  IIL 


AUTHENTICITY  AND  CREDIBILITY  OF 
THE  SCRIPTURES  ;  GENUINENESS  AND 
INTEGRITY. 

PART    I. 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  merciful  God  has 
made  "  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him  "  can  be  seen  in 
the  preservation  and  attestation  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Christians,  which  was  the  result^  in  a  peculiar  way,  of  the 
attempt  in  the  last  great  persecution  to  destroy  them. 
The  earlier  persecutions  were  directed  against  the  con- 
fessors and  living  teachers  of  the  faith  :  Diocletian  (a.d. 
303-311)  made  a  systematic  attempt,  guided  if  not  insti- 
gated by  the  pro-consul  Hierocles,  who  appears  to  have 
possessed  unusual  knowledge  of  Christian  literature,  to 
destroy  the  sacred  books  of  the  Church.  A  Christian 
threatened  with  torture  and  death  was  now  frequently 
tempted  with  the  offer  of  escape,  not  if  he  would  burn 
incense  to  Jupiter,  but  if  he  would  give  up  to  be  burned 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  or  any  of  the  holy  volumes  read 
in  church  as  God's  word.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cus- 
tom prevailed  in  certain  churches  of  reading  writings 
like  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  epistles  of  S. 
Barnabas  and  S.  Clement,  which  bore  to  inspired  Scrip- 
ture a  relation  similar  to  that  which  the  Apocrypha  had 
been  long  recognized  to  have  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  Christians  claimed  that  they  might 
surrender  such  writings  without  incurring  guilt.  It  was 
generally  agreed,  however,  that  no  one  could  thus  give 
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up  the  Canonical  books  and  be  free  from  the  guilt  of 
apostasy.  Thus  came  into  use  the  term  canonical  (from 
navovino^,  Kava)v)  signifying  "  according  to  the  rule,"  or 
list,  by  which  the  divine  books  were  known  from  all 
human  compositions.  To  get  at  them  the  Roman  inquis- 
itor was  wont  to  command,  "  Bring  forth  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Law,"  '  meaning,  apparently,  the  Canon,  as  the  com- 
missioner Felix,  for  instance,  said  to  the  Bishop  Paul. 
The  Christians  who  yielded  to  this  mandate  were  re- 
garded and  treated  as  "  traitors"  {traditores),  or  as  those 
who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry.  The  most  determined 
schism  in  the  early  Church,  the  Donatist,  which  lasted 
over  three  hundred  years,  began  in  resistance  to  a  bishop 
(Felix)  who  had  been  a  traditor,  or  betrayer  of  the 
sacred  books.  The  controversy,  among  other  things,  led 
to  the  sharp  discrimination  of  the  Canonical  from  all  other 
books  ;  and  Hierocles  was  especially  acute  in  detecting 
the  attempt  in  any  Christian  to  take  advantage  of 
heathen  ignorance  on  this  point.  The  hatred  which  had 
shed  the  blood  of  living  apostles  and  evangelists  now 
sought  to  silence  the  voice  which  from  their  writings, 
read  at  a  thousand  altars,  reechoed  their  imperishable 
testimony,  and  renewed  the  appeal  of  their  heavenly 
wisdom  and  eloquence.  The  tyrant  destroyed  many  a 
precious  manuscript — no  one  can  now  reckon  how  many 
and  how  precious — but  he  did  not  destroy  all ;  nor,  had  he 
even  done  this,  could  he  have  rooted  out  the  faith  of 
which  they  were  the  perennial  support  in  the  imperish- 
able society  to  whose  keeping  they  were  intrusted.  But 
the  very  attacks  upon  these  her  treasures,  without  doubt, 
produced  within  the  Church  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  and 
exact  enumeration  of  the  sacred  canon,  as  well  as  more 
thorough  precautions  for  its  preservation. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  connection  between  our  pres- 
ent subject,  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  two  we  have  already  treated ;  viz.,  the 

'Acta  ap.  Mansi,  Concil.  II.,  501  (Florent,  1759).  S.  Aug.,  T.  IX.  Ap. 
p.   29  (ed.  Bened.). 
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history  of  the  Jews  and  the  development  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    The  defence  of  religion  is  not  simply  the  defence 
of  certain  books,  though  under  Diocletian  it  seemed  to  be 
almost  reduced  to  this,  in  a  material  sense ;  and  modern 
days  have  seen  the  attack  renewed  under  a  more  subtle 
shape,  where  every  book  and  nearly  every  verse  of  the 
holy  volume  have  been  tortured  and  tried  by  the  rack  of 
criticism  and  the  crucible  of  scorn.     The  keeper  and  true 
owner  of  these  books,  the  kingdom  of  God  to  which  they 
were  given,  cannot  only  defend  them  from  such  charges 
as  would  impair  the  credit  or  lower  our  estimate  of  any 
literature — that  is,  she    knows   their   true    authors,  and 
can   vindicate  their   characters,   and  she  can   show   that 
their  writings  have  been  handed  down  such  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning — but,  beside  this,  she  knows  the  true 
meaning  of  the  holy  word  ;  for  she  has  never  lost  the  Faith 
which   she  received  from  the  authors  themselves  of  the 
sacred  books,  before  a  word  of  them  had  been  committed 
to   writing.      The   development    and    settlement    of  the 
canon  were  in  fact  inseparably  connected  in  history  with 
the  development  and  authority  of  the  Church.     A  single 
nation  received  and  guarded  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  a 
universal  kingdom,   unworldly  but  still  visible  and  real, 
drawing    its    subjects   out    of  every  nation,  became  the 
guardian  and   exponent  not   only  of  the   old  Scriptures 
now  translated  into  Greek,  but  of  the  new  volume  in  the 
same   language,  best  adapted  of  all    tongues   known  to 
men    to    address    human    beings   everywhere    upon    the 
highest  of  themes. 

The  true  significance  of  what  has  just  been  said  will  be 
felt  if  we  compare  the  inevitable  difference,  or  perhaps  we 
may  call  it  enlargement,  of  meaning  of  the  terms  authen- 
ticity and  credibility  as  applied  to  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  as  applied  to  any  other  books.  "Authen- 
ticity" is  the  quality  of  being  genuine  and  true.  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  include  the  sense  of  "  genuine," 
meaning,  when  descriptive  of  a  book,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears;   again,  it  is  restricted 
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to  signify  that  a  book  relates  facts  as  they  really  happened, 
or  the  truth  with  exactness.  In- either  sense,  it  naturally 
covers  also  the  idea  of  "  integrity ;  "  /.  e.,  the  uncorrupt 
preservation  of  what  has  been  written.  "  Credibility " 
signifies  the  quality  of  deserving  belief.  The  meanings 
of  "authenticity"  and  "credibility"  are  therefore  easy 
and  plain ;  we  know  what  they  imply  and  what  they  require 
in  the  case  of  any  book,  new  or  old.  And  we  affirm  that 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  most  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  exists  the  same  in  kind  as,  though  in  far 
greater  abundance  than,  exists  for  Thucydides  and  Herod- 
otus, Caesar  and  Livy.  But  we  believe  that  all  the  books 
of  the  Sacred  Canon,  besides  the  marks  and  attestations  of 
their  human  writers,  can  be  shown  also  in  a  very  real  sense 
to  have  had  God  for  their  author.  And  this  is  the  very 
fact  that  is  marked  by  their  insertion  in  the  Sacred  Canon. 
The  Catholic  Church  alone  can  attest  to  us  a  fact  like  this. 
If  in  connection  with  it  we  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of 
"  authenticity,"  how  does  it  lift  our  thoughts  to  say  that 
God  has  told  us  in  a  given  book  certain  facts  and  truths  ! 
The  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  verb  on 
which  this  term  is  founded  occurs,  translates  it  "  to  usurp 
authority  over."'  The  true  author  of  a  volume  inevitably 
imparts  to  it  the  authority  of  his  own  character.  So,  in 
regard  to  "  credibility,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  Things  are 
made  credible  either  by  the  known  condition  and  quality 
of  the  utterer,  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  truth  in 
themselves."  " 

Without  forgetting,  then,  the  complex  character  of  the 
subject,  but  desiring,  for  clearness,  to  contemplate  in 
detail  its  several  parts,  we  look  first  at  the  evidence  prov- 
ing the  single  points,  that  the  books  of  our  Bible  were 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  hence 
possess  the  credibility  which  this  fact  by  itself  gives  them. 
The  strength  of  this  evidence  would  be  seen  to  more 
advantage  if  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  and  credibil- 

*  I  S.  Tim.  ii.  12.     S.  Paul  forbids  a  woman  atQsvrslv  dvSpoi, 
'  Hooker. 
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ity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  contemplated 
separately.  But  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  at  the  same 
time  briefer,  to  view  them  together.  We  have  already ' 
given  an  outline  of  the  testimony  for  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. These  Scriptures,  in  their  original  language,  were 
received  and  reverenced  by  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  were  carefully  studied  by  Christian 
scholars ;  and  it  has  so  happened  that  the  most  famous 
manuscripts,  carrying  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  earlier,  contain  not  only  the  Greek  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  Greek  version  known 
as  the  Septuagint  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  two  and  a 
half  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This  enables  us 
conveniently  and  naturally  to  consider  their  authenticity 
together.  We  are  trying,  let  us  reflect,  to  bring  before 
our  minds  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  the  books  in 
our  New  Testament  are  the  very  same  that  have  been 
read  by  Christians  ever  since  the  first  century,  and  were 
written,  as  has  always  been  believed,  by  the  Evangelists, 
and  by  S.  Paul  and  S.  Peter,  S.  James  and  S.  John  ;  and 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
are  the  very  ones  quoted  by  the  first  Christians  and  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  and  whose  authorship  and  integrity 
always  were  and  still  are  witnessed  by  the  Jews.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  if  we  establish  the  divine  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  establish,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  subordinate  point  of  their  authenticity  would  of 
course  be  included  in  this. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  books  of  ancient  literature 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  by  a  single  manuscript ;  of 
Homer  himself  there  is  no  manuscript  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  though  perhaps  a  few  fragments  go  back 
to  the  fifth  or  sixth.  A  Talmudical  law  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  Hebrew  MSS.  used  in  the  synagogues  when 

'  In  the    Introductory    Lecture  of         '  Cicero's    Republic   was    in    great 

the  First  Course.  part  rescued  from  a  palimpsest  found 

in  the  Vatican  in   1S22. 
20 
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they  became  faulty  or  torn,  so  that  the  Jews  have  none 
older  than  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  written  copies  of  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
including  the  Septuagint,  "  far  exceed  in  age  and  number 
those  of  all  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity  put  to- 
gether."' There  are,  in  fact,  very  nearly  two  thousand 
manuscripts  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  now  in  existence, 
varying  in  age  from  the  fourth  century  downward ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  number  will  yet  be  increased. 
There  was  an  obvious  reason  for  the  multiplication  of 
fair  and  durable  copies  of  the  sacred  books — a  reason 
operative  ever  since  Christian  congregations  were  formed 
in  the  first  century — in  the  constant  use  of  these  vol- 
umes in  Christian  worship.  This  is  a  motive  both  for 
their  production  and  accurate  preservation,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  and  in  addition  to  the  incentives  of  individual 
interest  and  piety.  The  examination  of  these  manu- 
scripts has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  branch,  almost  a  dis- 
tinct science,  of  literary  activity.  Men  of  great  sagacity 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  collection,  the  classifica- 
tion, the  minute  comparison  of  these  sacred  manuscripts  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  results  as  certain,  for 
instance,  as  those  in  geology  about  the  earth's  strata, 
have  rewarded  the  labors  of  these  scholars,  concerning 
the  age,  the  evidence,  the  comparative  value  of  "  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  Christian  inheritance." 

Now,  it  is  quite  plain  that  if  we  had  a  single  undoubted 
copy  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  of  the  fourth  century,  say  as 
early  as  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  quote  the  evidence  of  authors,  either  fathers  or 
versions,  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  book  during  the 
period  between  the  fourth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  inquiry  of  substantial  interest 
remaining  after  we  are  assured  that  we  have  a  veritable 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  written  in  the  fourth  century. 
That  inquiry  is  :  Does  this  copy  agree  with  the  mass  of 
other   manuscripts   of  the    Scriptures    handed    down  to 

'  Scrivener's  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  N.  T,  p.  II. 
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US  from  other  times  and  other  places  throughout  the 
world?  It  would  be  childish  to  expect  a  literal  or 
verbal  agreement,  or  that  every  manuscript  should  be 
preserved  from  injury  or  mutilation.  The  various  read- 
ings are,  in  fact,  known  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. And  still,  what  is  their  combined  result  upon  the 
real  meaning  of  the  holy  volume,  /.  e.,  upon  the  revela- 
tion it  conveys  ?  The  answer  may  be  safely  given  in  the 
words  of  the  greatest  of  English  scholars,  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  great  especially  and  of  singular  sagacity  in  matters 
of  precisely  this  character  :  "  The  real  text  of  the  sacred 
writers,"  says  Bentley,  "  does  not  now  (since  the  origi- 
nals have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any  MS.  or  edition,  but 
is  dispersed  in  them  all.  'Tis  competently  exact,  indeed, 
in  the  worst  MS.  now  extant  ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith 
or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them.  Choose 
as  awkwardly  as  you  will,  choose  the  worst,  by  design, 
out  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings  .  .  .  even  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  and  yet,  with 
the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice,  he  shall  not  extin- 
guish the  light  of  any  one  chapter,  nor  so  disguise  Chris- 
tianity but  that  every  feature  of  it  will  still  be  the 
same."  ' 

I  have  made  the  supposition  that  we  had  a  single  un- 
doubted manuscript  of  the  fourth  century.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  three — two  of  which  were  certainly  writ- 
ten early  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  other  either  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  celebrated  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  and 
Alexandrian  MSS.,  the  most  precious  as  they  are  the 
most  venerable  written  treasures  in  the  world.  A  brief 
account  of  them,  interesting  in  itself,  will  throw  light 
upon  my  present  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  books. 

Observe  that  a  manuscript,  written  when  the  fathers 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 

'  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  J-rfc-Thinkiug,  by  Phileleutheros 
I.ipsiensis,  P.  I.,  sect.  32. 
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Christian  world  at  Nice,  in  A.D.  325,  is  separated  from  S. 
John,  the  last  of  the  twelve  apostles,  by  an  interval  not 
greater  than  divides  us  from  the  founding  of  Virginia  or 
New  York,  or  the  strife  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  useful  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
grounds  which  entitle  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
that  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  manuscripts  were  written 
in  the  fourth  century.  No  one  doubts  that  the  auto- 
graphs themselves  of  the  apostles  have  perished.  They 
were  doubtless  written  upon  the  material  usually  em- 
ployed for  books  in  their  day,  the  comparatively  cheap 
papyrus,  though  traces  of  the  employment  of  the  finer 
and  more  durable  parchment  are  not  wanting  in  the  New 
Testament.'  It  would  certainly  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
judging  of  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  century  if  we  could 
compare  it  directly  with  a  Greek  writing  of  the  first,  the 
period  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  John.  Now,  Providence  has  in 
an  unexpected  way  supplied  the  means  of  this  very  com- 
parison. Out  of  Herculaneum,  buried  from  sight  and 
almost  from  memory  by  the  dread  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.D.  79,  have  been  dug  Greek  papyri  MSS.,  among 
them  some  dissertations  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemus, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,*  written  in  the 
same  peculiar  Greek  uncials,  or  inch-long  letters,  with- 
out breathings  or  accents,  or  separation  of  words  and 
sentences  by  spaces  or  punctuation.  The  very  look 
and  size  of  these  papyrus  leaves  as  they  were  joined  in 
the  roll,  forming  a  book  or  volume,  were  imitated  on  the 
more  durable  and  delicate  vellum  codices,  such  as  the 
Vatican  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  The  uncial  writing  has  its  per- 
fectly well-recognized  development  of  change  and  fashion, 
large  initials,  spaces,  breathings,  accents,  and  finally,  at 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  general  substitution 
of  the  cursive  style  of  letter.     The  materials  prevailing 

'  2  S.  Tim.  iv.  13.  Scrivener's  introduction  to  the  Ciit- 

"  We  may  compare  a  facsimile  of  icism     of     the     New      Testament. 

some  lines  from  the  Philodemus  with  Cambridge,   1874.     Lith.  plates  No. 

some  from  the  oldest    uncial  MSS.  10  with  Nos.  11-14,  17-20,  24.     See 

of   the    New  Testament   in    F.  H.  Ch.  II.,  p.  32. 
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in  each  age,  also,  fix  decisively  the  time  of  the  writing. 
The  date  in  the  colophon  was  not  formally  added  till  the 
ninth  century,  when  the  Damascene  paper,  made  from 
cotton  rags,  began  to  be  used.  In  the  twelfth  century 
linen  paper — at  times,  when  glazed  and  well  wrought, 
rivalling  in  elegance  the  vellum — began  to  appear.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  look  and  material  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  would  speak  very  clearly  of  its  age  to  an 
expert.  On  still  closer  inspection,  the  division  of  its  text 
into  chapters  and  paragraphs,  after  the  older  fashion, 
never  found  subsequent  to  A.D.  340,  when  the  Ammo- 
nian  sections  and  canons  of  Eusebius  were  universally 
adopted,  serve  still  more  precisely  to  ascertain  its  date. 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  the  three  oldest  MSS. 
of  the  Scriptures — the  Vatican,  the  Sinaitic,  and  the 
Alexandrian. 

I.  In  the  great  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  since 
A.D.  1448,  when  the  library  was  founded  by  Nicolas  V., 
there  has  been  kept,  except  during  one  short  interval,  the 
treasure  known  to  biblical  scholars  as  Codex  B,  class  1209. 
Ordinary  visitors  are  permitted  to  see  nothing  of  it  but 
the  red  morocco  binding.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  contain- 
ing seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thin  and  delicate  vellum 
leaves,  having  on  each  page  three  columns  of  Greek  in  the 
uncial  character.  The  entire  Greek  Bible,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Septuagint  version,  is  still  contained  in  this 
precious  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
portions  that  have  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time  :  Genesis 
to  xlvi.  48,  Psalms  cv.-cxxxvii.,  Heb.  ix.  14  to  the  end. 
First  and  Second  S.  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  Revela- 
tion. The  uncials  are  simple,  elegant,  and  distinct.  There 
are  no  capitals  and  very  few  stops.  Certain  peculiarities 
in  the  spelling  suggest  that  it  had  its  origin  in  Alexandria. 
The  absence  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  point  unmis- 
takably to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  as  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  This  most  venerable  manu- 
script contains  a  history  for  the  thoughtful  scholar :  the 
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purity  of  the  vellum,  the  faded  ink,  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  the  arrangement  of  the  columns,  besides  the  dis- 
position of  the  contents,  fix  its  date ;  while  in  certain 
portions,  a  scribe — between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh 
century — "  with  mistaken  diligence,"  as  critics  would  now 
decide,  has  sought  to  retouch  the  letters,  to  supply 
accents  and  breathings,  and  here  and  there  an  elaborate 
capital.  The  latter  portions  of  the  manuscript,  that  had 
perished,  have  been  supplied  by  a  scribe  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  papal  librarian  Bombasius,  in  1521, 
gave  an  account  of  Codex  B  to  Erasmus.  It  formed 
part  of  the  plunder  carried  from  Italy  to  Paris  in  the  early 
years  of  Napoleon's  empire.  It  remained  several  years 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  till  in  1810  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic scholar,  I.  L.  Hug,  drew  attention  to  the  treasure  in 
his  treatise  on  t\\Q  Antiquity  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript.^ 
Since  its  return  to  Rome  it  has  been  guarded  with  a 
vigilance  in  strong  contrast  with  the  foregoing  period  of 
neglect.  No  one,  not  even  scholars  like  Tregelles  and 
Tischendorf,  not  officially  connected  with  the  library, 
were  permitted  to  copy,  much  less  collate,  the  precious 
manuscript,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  librarian  Cardinal 
Mai,  who  died  in  1854,  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  five 
quarto  volumes,  but  the  work  was  very  unskilfully  done; 
and  the  attempt  has  since  been  renewed  by  Vercellone  in 
five  other  volumes,  of  which  he  lived  to  put  forth  two. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  experts  like  Tregelles  or  Tischen- 
dorf, who  can  pronounce  upon  the  claims  of  a  manuscript 
with  the  same  unerring  sagacity  that  enabled  a  Cuvier  or 
Agassiz  to  reproduce  the  history  of  a  fossil  or  a  bone. 
The  result  of  fourteen  days'  labor  allowed  to  Tischendorf 
upon  the  Vatican  treasure  has  given  us  the  most  valuable 
critical  results.  Tregelles  believed  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  older  than  the  Council  of  Nice. 

2.  The  second  of  the  great  Greek  MSS.  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or  Aleph  {^,  was  found  by 

^  De  Antiquitate  Vaticani  Codicis  Conimentatio, 
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Tischendorf  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Catherine,'  on  Mount 
Sinai  in  1859.  ^^  ^^*^  previously,  in  1844,  obtained 
forty-three  leaves  of  the  same  MS.,  containing  a  portion 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
three  hundred  leaves  recovered  in  1859  contained,  besides 
fragments  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament 
entire,  and  also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas.  The  treasure  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  facsimile  has  been  published  (in 
1862  and  1863)  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor.  No  com- 
petent judges  have  now  any  doubt  that  this  manuscript 
stands  next  in  age  to  that  in  the  Vatican  :  the  singular 
fineness  of  the  vellum  ;  the  peculiar  simplicity  of  the 
uncials;  the  absence  of  capitals,  breathings,  accents,  and 
spaces,  both  mark  its  capacity  to  endure,  and  fix  its  origin 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.  The  presence  in 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
Eusebian  canons,  for  the  division  of  the  text,  lead  us  to 
place  its  date  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  Vatican  MS., 
but  not  later  than  A.D.  350.  The  Sinaitic,  as  well  as  the 
Vatican  codex,  has  along  with  the  proofs  of  its  great 
antiquity  the  unmistakable  attempts  of  later  hands  to 
supply  deficiencies  or  to  amend  defects,  faded  words  being 
sometimes  rewritten,  and  accents,  breathings,  and  capitals 
here  and  there  inserted.  A  curious  question  was  raised 
concerning  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery, and  the  ensuing  discussion  settled  a  number  of 
interesting  points.  An  audacious  impostor,  Constantine 
Simonides  by  name,  a  Greek  of  Syme — a  worthy  compeer 
of  the  famous  George  Psalmanazar  of  the  last  century — 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  his  fabulous  history  of 
Uranius,  the  son  of  Anaximencs.  Simonides  was  an 
accomplished  calligraphist,  and  had  been  employed  by 
Tischendorf,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  When  Tischen- 
dorf, in  i860,  issued  his  first  facsimiles  of  the  Sinaitic 
manuscript,  Simonides  boldly  declared  that  he  had  him- 
self written  the  whole  of  it,  between  November,  1839,  and 

'Founded  by  llic  Emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  530. 
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August,  1840,  for  his  uncle  Benedict,  copying  from  a 
printed  Moscow  Bible,  and  imitating  the  antique  style, 
as  he  well  knew  how.  This  adroit  rogue  had  before  this 
imposed  on  Professor  Lepsius  of  Berlin,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  of  the  British  Museum,  with  forgeries  of  ancient 
authors,  but  was  detected  when  making  a  similar  attempt 
on  Mr.  H.  O.  Coxe  of  the  Bodleian.  Simonides  never, 
like  Psalmanazar,  made  a  clean  confession  of  his  false- 
hoods.' But  nothing  could  have  put  them  in  a  clearer 
light  than  a  simple  review  of  the  facts.^  In  the  first  place 
he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  according  to  his  own 
account,  when  he  thus  wrote,  in  less  than  nine  months, 
the  whole  Scriptures,  and  two  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
besides  I  But  this  would  have  been  a  minor  difficulty  in 
his  story,  compared  with  the  stupendous  achievement, 
conceivable  only  by  one  who  has  looked  at  the  work,  of 
giving  to  the  vellum  its  air  of  antiquity,  the  faint  and  faded 
look  of  much  of  the  writing,  the  emendations  in  different 
ink  and  style,^  the  very  character  of  the  uncials  of  the 
Herculanean  papyri,  and  the  history  of  Dio  Cassius,  and, 
what  is  least  of  all  possible  to  deliberate  invention,  the 
very  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  of  the  manuscript.  There 
are,  for  instance,  in  the  Sinaitic  MS.  occasional  omissions 
of  what  was  evidently  just  a  line  in  the  papyrus  column'' 
from  which  it  was  copied — such  a  fault  as  the  most  careful 
scribe  might  commit,  but  not  such  a  fault  as  the  most 
painstaking  deceiver  could  well  invent  when  copying 
from  a  printed  text  \^  The  change  of  the  feminine  into 
the  masculine  pronoun — a  most  improbable  reading — in 

'  After  a  rumor  that  he  had  per-         ^  There  are  four  of  these  columns 

ished  by  leprosy  in  1867  in  Alexan-  on  a  page  of  the  Sinaitic  MS. 
dria,  be  reappeared  two  years  later  in         ^  Codex  N  is  also  full  of  itacistns, 

St,  Petersburg.  i.e.,  false    spelling   arising  from  the 

"  See   F.  H.  Scrivener's  introd.  to  substitution  of  one  vowel  or   diph- 

his  Collation  of  the  Codex  Siuaiticust  thong   for   another  resembling  it  in 

pp.  Ix-lxxii.  sound ;    N    supports    HapSiatS    for 

'  While  in  Codex  B  two  or  three  uapdiai  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3.     The  e^o- 

such  revisers  can  be  traced,  in  Co-  UEV  of  Rom.  v.  I  in  {<  is  said  to  be 

dexx  there  is  evidence  of  at  least  ten.  exoouEv,  primd  manu. 
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S.  Mark,  vi.  22  ;  the  change  of  iiai  into  6ia,  and  the  trans- 
position o{rj\ds  in  S.  Mark,  vii.  31  ;  the  paraphrase  in  S. 
John,  ii.  3  ;  the  bold  omission  in  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  35  of 
viov  Bapaxiov ;  the  equally  bold  attempts  at  emenda- 
tion in  S.  Mark,  xiv.  30,  68,  72  ' — in  all  of  which  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  though  not  absolutely  alone,  is  slenderly  sup- 
ported by  other  manuscripts — are  very  unlikely  to  have 
occurred  to  the  invention  of  a  lad  of  fifteen.  It  has  thus 
happened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  the  very  weak- 
nesses and  defects  of  this  famous  manuscript  of  Scripture 
have  turned  into  its  strongest  defence  against  the  charge 
of  imposture. 

3.  The  third  of  the  three  great  manuscripts  I  have 
undertaken  to  describe  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or 
Codex  A,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sent  to 
Charles  I.  of  England  in  A.D.  1628,  as  a  gift  from  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  Cyril  Lucar,  who  states,  in  a 
writing  inscribed  in  it,  that  it  came  from  Alexandria,  and 
according  to  a  tradition  was  written  a  little  later  than  the 
date  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325.  The  manuscript 
consists  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  vellum  leaves, 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  which  comprise  the  Old 
Testament,  having  two  columns  on  each  side  of  the  leaf. 
The  Old  Testament,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  is 
complete  with  the  exception  of  ten  leaves,  which  con- 
tained I  Sam.  xii.  20-xiv.  9  and  Psalms  1.  20-lxxx.  10.  The 
New  Testament  lacks  the  beginning  up  to  S.  Matt.xxv.6; 
a  leaf  containing  S.  John,  vi.  50-viii.  52  ;  and  three  contain- 
ing 2  Cor.  iv.  13-xii.  6.  Codex  A  contains  also  the  only 
extant  copy  of  S.  Clement  of  Rome's  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, also  a  fragment  of  a  second  epistle."  The  vellum 
of  this  venerable  manuscript  has  fallen  into  holes  in 
places,  and  the  ink  will  crumble  from  it  at  a  rough  touch. 
The  uncials  arc  elegant,  but  less  simple  in    form   than 

'  It  is  said  that  in  the  four  changes  'This    MS.    contains    also    three 

in  these  verses  one  old    Latin  copy  Christian  hymns,  one  of  which  is  the 

alone  has  been  found  to  go  the  whole  Greek  original  of  the  Gloria  in  Ex- 

way  with  Codex  fc{,  celsis. 
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those  in  Codices  ^  and  B.  It  has  more  frequent  punc- 
tuation, though  this  consists  only  of  a  single  stop  near 
the  top  of  the  preceding  letter.  A  vacant  space  fre- 
quently occurs  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  and  in  Codex 
Alexandrinus  we  first  meet  with  capitals.  Vermilion 
was  freely  used  in  the  initial  lines  of  several  books,  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  the  ink,  which  in 
these  ancient  days  appears  to  have  been  made  only  of 
vegetable  materials.  The  date  of  Codex  A  is  fixed  lower 
than  those  assigned  to  B  and  ^  by  numerals  indicating 
throughout  the  Gospels  the  larger  Greek  chapters,'  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Ammonian  sections  and  the  Eusebian  can- 
ons. The  presence  also  in  this  manuscript  of  the  epistle 
of  S.  Athanasius  to  Marcellinus  on  the  Psalms  makes  it 
likely  that  it  was  not  written  before  A.D.  373,  when  the 
great  confessor  died. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
earliest  recension  of  the  sacred  text  thoroughly  applied 
by  modern  scholars,  and  is  actually  far  nearer,  especially 
in  the  Gospels,  to  the  received  text  of  later  copies  than 
any  other  manuscript  at  all  comparable  in  antiquity.  It 
was  collated  by  Bentley  in  1716.  The  Old  Testament 
portion  was  published  in  1786  in  scmi-fac-simile  uncial 
type,  and  the  New  Testament  in  like  manner  between 
1816  and  1828. 

'Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ployed  in  the]  middle  of  century 
chapters  in  modern  Bibles,  first  em-     XIII. 
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AUTHENTICITY  AND  CREDIBILITY  OF 
THE  SCRIPTURES;  GENUINENESS  AND 
INTEGRITY. 

PART  II. 

The  possession  of  three  such  manuscripts  as  we  have 
just  examined  is  justly  estimated  as  of  the  highest  value. 
They  take  us  back  literally  over  fourteen  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. Here  are  the  very  copies  of  Scriptures  handled 
by  Christians  between  A.D,  300  and  A.D.  350.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Bible  in  these  venerable 
vellum  leaves  is  identically  the  same  with  the  Bible  which 
Christians  use  to-day.  Still,  while  this  proof  is  perhaps 
the  most  direct  and  striking,  it  is  obviously  not  the  only 
proof,  nor  even  the  strongest  proof  of  the  same  fact  that 
might  be  given.  All  three  manuscripts  might  be  de- 
stroyed, and  yet  the  existence  of  the  same  Scriptures,  at 
the  time  they  were  written,  could  be  established  on  per- 
fectly conclusive  evidence.  They  are,  after  all,  but  three 
out  of  nearly  a  hundred  uncial  manuscripts  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  uncials  themselves  constitute  but  a  fraction 
of  two  thousand  manuscripts,  representing  every  century 
from  the  fifth  downward,  and  almost  every  civilized  coun- 
try of  the  known  world.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
MSS.  are  merely  fragments  ;  and  perhaps  one-half,  or  one 
thousand,  belong  to  the  class  of  what  arc  called  Lection- 
aries,  or  portions  of  Scripture  appointed  to  be  read  in 
church.     But  this  very  fact  reminds  us  of  and  attests  for 
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US  a  truth  of  the  highest  interest  and  value;  viz.,  the 
unity  and  supreme  worth  of  the  whole  volume  thus  pre- 
served in  fragments,  and  the  defence  which  its  very  dis- 
persion provided  against  both  its  destruction  and  its  cor- 
ruption. And  yet,  again,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  these 
two  thousand  Greek  MSS.  are  not  themselves  the  only 
evidence  that  we  have  the  very  Scriptures  that  came 
from  the  hands  of  apostles  and  evangelists.  Were  every 
Greek  manuscript  burned  to-day,  the  Scriptures  could  be 
restored  in  their  integrity  from  versions  in  various  lan- 
guages, old  and  new,  and  from  quotations  contained  in  a 
multitude  of  authors  of  every  age  and  land. 

But  the  possession  of  three  such  MSS.  as  the  Vatican, 
the  Sinaitic,  and  the  Alexandrian  renders  the  employ- 
ment of  the  collateral  aid  of  versions  and  quotations 
entirely  superfluous  for  the  whole  period  between  this 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  in  establishing 
the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  sacred  books. 
The  work  before  us  is  therefore  much  abridged.  We 
have  to  inquire  simply.  Upon  what  evidence  did  the 
Christians  of  the  fourth  century  identify  the  books  of 
these  venerable  MSS.  with  the  writings  left  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles?  When  we  realize  that  the 
vellum  volumes  upon  which  we  look  to-day  in  the  Vati- 
can and  the  British  Museum  were  written  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  S.  John — a  period  not  so 
great  as  that  which  already  separates  us  from  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  or  Spenser  or  Lord  Bacon — we  may  feel 
that  the  question  of  authorship  is  not  one  that  should  be 
necessarily  thought  doubtful  or  even  difficult.  No  one 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  a  multitude  of  famous  writ- 
ings of  much  older  date,  and  unsupported  by  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  evidence.  Even  if  a  foolish  question  like 
that  of  the  authenticity  of  Shakespeare's  plays  chance  to 
be  mooted,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  ground  of  some 
fanciful  theory  than  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  some 
of  the  most   celebrated   of  his  plays  were  printed,  not 
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from  a  manuscript  furnished  to  the  press  by  the  author, 
but  from  copies  of  the  various  stage  parts. 

The  very  autographs  of  the  apostles,  even  had  they 
been  written  on  the  cheapest  papyrus,  may  have  been 
in  existence  when  the  Vatican  manuscript  was  written  ; 
nay,  the  Alexandrian  scribe  may  have  copied  S.  Mark's 
Gospel  from  the  sacred  roll  left  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
The  Church  guarded  her  treasures  even  amid  the  fires 
kindled  by  Diocletian.  Mr.  Norton '  has  shown,  by  no 
improbable  calculation,  that  as  many  as  sixty  thousand 
copies  of  the  Gospels  may  have  been  in  circulation 
among  Christians  at  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Many  of  these,  doubtless,  survived  even  the  fourth 
century. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  that 
we  first  find  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books  ;  in  other 
words,  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  regulated  by  the 
authority  of  councils.  The  Council  of  Laodicea  in  A.D. 
363,  and  the  third  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397,  both  legislated 
on  this  subject.  The  Council  at  Carthage,  in  which  S. 
Augustine  sat,  put  forth  a  complete  list  of  the  sacred 
books,  including  the  books  mentioned  as  apocryphal  in 
the  sixth  of  our  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  canon  ^  con- 
taining this  list  "decreed  that,  besides  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  nothing  be  read  in  the  Church  under  the  title 

'  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,!.,  pp.  geliorum  libri  quatuor,  Actuum  Apos- 

28-34.     2d  ed.,  1847.  tolorum  liber   unus,  Epistoloe   Pauli 

" "  Placuit  ut  prceter  Scripturas  Apostoli  XIII.,  ejusdem  ad  Ile- 
canonicas  nihil  in  ecclesia  legatur  braos  una,  Petri  Apostoli  Awx,  Jo- 
sub  nomine  divinarum  Scripturarum.  hannis  tres,  Jacobi  una,  Judce  una. 
Sunt  autem  Canonicx- Scriptura:  ha; :  Apocalypsis  Johannis  liber  unus. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numeri,  Hoc  etiam  fratri  et  consacerdoti 
Deuteronomium,  Jesus  Naue,  Judi-  nostro  Bonifacio,  vel  aliis  earum 
cum,  Ruth,  Regnorum  libri  quatuor,  partium  Episcopis,  pro  confirmando 
Paralipomenon  libri  duo.  Job,  Psal-  isto  canone  innotescat,  quia  a  patri- 
terium  Davidicum,  Salomonis  libri  bus  ista  accepimus  in  ecclesia  le- 
quinque,  libri  duodecim  propheta-  genda.  Liceat  autem  legi  passiones 
rum,  lesaias,  Jeremias,  Ezecliicl,  martyrum  cum  anniversarii  eorum 
Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Es-  dies  celebrantur."  —  Concil.,  III. 
dra;  libri  duo,  Machabiuorum  libri  Carth,  can.  39  (47).  Afansi,  II,, 
duo.    Novi  autem  Testamenti,  evan-  11 77. 
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of  Divine  Scriptures.  .  .  .  We  have  received  from  our 
fathers,"  the  canon  adds,  "  that  those  books  nnust  be  read 
in  the  Church.  Let  it  also  be  allowed  that  the  passions 
of  martyrs  be  read  when  their  festivals  are  kept."  It  is 
not  my  purpose  now  to  look  forward  and  trace  the  suc- 
cessive ratifications  of  this  list  of  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  in  every  part  of  the  Church,  east  and  west — 
thirty-three  of  these  lists  may  be  seen  in  Westcott's 
work  on  the  canon,  Appendix  D — but  rather  to  trace  the 
stream  of  testimony  upward  toward  its  fountain  with 
the  apostles.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  363,  where 
the  subject  first  appears  in  legislation,  rather  refers  to  the 
list  than  gives  it  in  its  completeness,  though  a  nearly  per- 
fect enumeration  is  found  in  the  first  printed  copies  of  the 
Laodicean  canons.  It  resembles  the  reserve  which  still 
formed  part  of  the  Christian  temper  in  setting  forth  their 
treasures  amid  an  unbelieving  world.  But  all  the  manu- 
scripts contain  the  important  introductory  words  of  the 
fifty-ninth  Laodicean  canon  :  "  Psalms  composed  by  pri- 
vate men  must  not  be  read  in  the  Church,  nor  uncan-* 
onical  books,  but  only  the  canonical  (books)  of  the  New 
and  Old  Testaments." '  This  was  ratified  in  general 
terms  at  Chalcedonj^"  A.D.  451,  and  expressly  at  the 
Quinisextine  CounciP  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  692.  The 
presence  of  the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian 
MSS.(5^  and  A)  witnesses  to  the  practice  still  lingering  at 
which  the  words  of  the  canon  are  aimed  :  these  venerable 
writings,  it  is  well  known,  were  read  at  times  in  Christian 
congregations,  like  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  is  another  incidental  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  ^ 
and  A. 

The  action  at  Laodicea  and  Carthage  should  be  viewed 
as  the  formal  ratification  of  the  current  belief  of  the 
Church — a  belief  indicated  in   many  ways,  and   among 

'Verified  by  Westcott  from  MSS.         'Canon  I. 
in  British  Museum.    Canon  of  N.  T.,         '  Canon  XXI. 
pp.  427-435. 
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them  by  such  language  as  that  of  the  Council  at  Gangra 
in  Paphlagonia,  A.D.  324,  the  year  before  the  great  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  :  "  To  speak  briefly,  we  desire  that  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Divine  Scriptures  and  the 
apostolic  traditions  should  be  done  in  the  Church."  '  It 
will  be  of  interest  now  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  period 
immediately  before,  extending  a  little  way  into  the  sec- 
ond century — say  from  the  close  of  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion, A.D.  311  back  to  A.D.  170 — during  which  the  process 
of  the  separation  of  the  canonical  from  the  ecclesiastical 
books  was  going  on,  and  at  length  sharply  accelerated,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  attempt  of  the  imperial  tyrant  to 
destroy  the  sacred  books.  We  shall  then  be  prepared 
to  review  the  evidence  for  the  gradual  collection  of  the 
sacred  writings  after  their  separate  circulation,  as  they 
came  forth  one  by  one,  by  God's  providence,  from  the 
divinely  inspired  author. 

When  the  first  Christian  emperor,  in  A.D.  324,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  new  capital,  Constantinople,  one  of  his 
first  cares  was  to  repair  the  injury  of  his  predecessor  Dio- 
cletian against  the  sacred  books.  Constantine  directed 
Eusebius  to  prepare  "  fifty  copies  of  the  Divine  Scrip- 
tures, of  which  he  judged  the  preparation  and  the  use  to 
be  most  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  Church,  written 
on  prepared  skins,^  by  the  help  of  skilful  artists  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  craft."  ^  Either  or  both  the 
Sinaitic  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts  may  have  been  of 
the  number  of  these  thus  ordered  by  the  emperor.  It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  list  given  by  Eusebius  is  identical 
with  that  in  these  MSS.,  even  to  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
claims  he  leaves  in  his  history  undecided.^  Eusebius  had 
with  his  own  eyes,  he  tells  us,  seen  "  the  houses  of  prayer 
thrown  down  and  razed  to  their  foundations,  and  the  in- 
spired and  sacred  Scriptures  consigned  to  the  fire  in  the 
open  market-place."  ^    His  testimony  is  of  peculiar  inter- 

'  Canon  XXI.  ^  Hist.   Ecclcs.,    Ill,,    3,    24,   38; 

'Obtained  from  younp  antelopes.       IV.,  7. 

'  Euscbii  Constantini  Vita,  IV.,  36.  "  //.  E.,  VIII.,  2. 
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est  and  importance  as  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  very 
formation  of  the  canon,  as  it  emerged  complete  from  the 
fires  kindled  to  consume  it.  Although  he  never  quotes 
the  Epistle  of  S.  Jude  or  the  second  of  S.  Peter,  or  the 
two  shorter  Epistles  of  S.  John,  he  shows  us  how  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  already  grouped  in 
distinct  collections — "  a  quaternion  of  Gospels,"  "  four- 
teen Epistles  of  S.  Paul,"  "seven  Catholic  Epistles;"' 
and  the  term  Antilegovicna  {amXeyo/ASva),  among  which 
he  places  the  Apocalypse  (H.  E.,  VI.,  13),  we  are  to  in- 
terpret not  as  rejected  books,  but  as  books  comparatively 
less  known. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  express  testimony 
that  the  Donatists,  whose  very  existence  sprang  from 
their  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Scriptures  menaced  by  Dio- 
cletian with  destruction,  had  precisely  the  same  sacred 
books  as  the  Church.  "  Donatist  and  Catholic  alike," 
says  S.  Augustine,  "  admitted  the  Canonical  Scriptures.' 
.  .  .  And  what  are  these,"  he  asks,  "  but  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  to  which  are 
added  the  Gospels,  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Apocalypse  of  John?"^  It  has  been 
well  said  ''  that  "  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  whole 
canon  involves  little  less  than  the  history  of  the  building 
of  the  Catholic  Church."  The  individual  writers  to  be 
now  quoted  do  not  speak  simply  as  individuals;  but 
whether  arguing,  explaining,  defending,  quoting  inspired 
authorities,  or  offering  their  own  lives  in  proof  of  their 
convictions,  they  inevitably  represent  the  Christian  body 
in  the  midst  of  whom  they  acted,  who  adopted  their 
words  and  cherished  their  memories.  We  may  note  this 
difference  between  the  two  parts  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  period  between  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the 
apostles — that  as  the  champions  of  the  faith  in  the  third 

^  Hist.  Eccles.,l\.,  23.  vey    of  the   History  of   the    Canon 

'  Cont.  Cresent.,  I.,  37.  of  the  New  Testament.     Introd.,  p. 

^  De  Unitate  Eccles.,Si\X\'S..~\.  3.     London,    Macmillan,    1875,   4th 

*  B.   F.   Westcott's    General   Sur-  ed. 
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century  and  latter  quarter  of  the  second  used  more  phi- 
losophy and  secular  learning  than  those  next  the  apos- 
tolic age,  so  do  they,  when  using  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  refer  rather  to  their  writings  than,  like  their 
predecessors,  to  the  apostles  themselves,  whose  words 
still  resounded  by  a  living  tradition  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  had  heard  them. 

Looking  at  the  interval  between  A.D.  311  and  A.D.  170, 
the  evidence  is  abundant  and  clear,  in  every  part  of  the 
Church,  that  the  New  Testament  was  composed  essen- 
tially of  the  same  books  as  now,  and  that  these  books 
were  treated  with  the  peculiar  reverence  afterward  en- 
joined by  the  law  of  the  Church,  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
How  this  appears  before  yet  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
canon  was  made  may  perhaps  be  shown  with  best  effect 
by  reviewing  in  this  period,  first  the  evidence  for  the 
acknowledged  books,  next  for  those  which  were  less  often 
quoted  as  not  being  so  widely  known,  and  then  looking  at 
the  testimony  of  heretics  and  adversaries. 

We  mean  by  the  "  acknowledged  books  "  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  Acts,  the  thirteen  epistles  of  S.  Paul,  and  the 
first  epistles  of  S.  John  and  S.  Peter. 

There  are  three  celebrated  Christian  writers,  Ircnaeus, 
Clement,  TertulHan,  who  may  represent  for  us  the  belief, 
respectively,  of  the  Gallican,  the  Alexandrine,  and  the 
African  churches.  Irena^us  (a.d.  130-202),  the  great 
bishop  of  Lyons,  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  of 
Smyrna.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  of  whom  he  has  left 
us  a  touching  account,  in  the  letter  to  Florinus,  preserved 
in  Eusebius.'  Irenaeus  accompanied  into  Gaul  Pothinus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons,  under  whom  he  was  presbyter  and 
whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop.  The  famous  letter  from 
members  of  the  church  at  Lyons  and  at  Vienne  was  taken 
by  Iren;eus  while  still  a  presbyter  to  Eleutherus,  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Iren;i;us's  great  work  Against  Heresies  was  writ- 
ten about  A.D.  180.  It  contained  five  books.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  tliird  book  :  "  We  have  learned  from  none 
'Hist.  EccUs.,  v.,  20. 
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others  the  plan  of  our  salvation,  than  from  those  through 
whom  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us,  which  they  did 
at  one  time  proclaim  in  public,  and  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  will  of  God,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  our  faith."  It  is  worthy  of 
note  how  S.  Irena^us  here  applies  to  the  Scriptures  what 
S.  Paul  (i  Tim.  iii.  15)  says  of  the  Church:  "After  our 
Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  the  Apostles  were  invested  with 
power  from  on  high,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  upon 
them,  were  filled  from  all  his  gifts,  and  had  perfect  knowl- 
edge :  they  departed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  good  things  sent  from  God  to  us, 
and  proclaiming  the  peace  of  heaven  to  men.  .  .  . 
Matthew  also  issued  a  written  gospel  among  the  Hebrews 
in  their  own  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preach- 
ing at  Rome  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church. 
After  their  decease  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  did  also  hand  down  to  us  in  writing  what  had 
been  preached  by  Peter.  Luke,  also  the  companion  of 
Paul,  recorded  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached  by  him. 
Afterward  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  had 
leaned  upon  his  breast,  did  himself  publish  a  gospel 
during  his  residence  at  Ephesus  in  Asia.  ...  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  Gospels  can  be  either  more  or 
fewer  than  they  are.  ...  He  who  was  manifested 
to  men  has  given  us  the  Gospel  under  four  aspects,  but 
bound  together  by  one  Spirit."  '  In  book  fourth  (33,  8) 
S.  Irenseus  says  :  ''True  knowledge  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
the  character  of  the  Body  of  Christ  according  to  the  suc- 
cessions of  the  bishops  to  whom  the  Apostles  intrusted 
the  Church  that  is  in  every  place;  and  this  has  descended 
even  to  us  a  thoroughly  faithful  tradition,  through  the 
guardianship  of  the  Scriptures,  not  by  forging  them, 
admitting  neither  diminution  nor  addition." 

In   this  work  of  Irenaeus  and   in   a  few  fragments  of 
other  of  his  works,   preserved   by  Eusebius,   there  have 
'Iren.,  Cont.  H.,  III.,  1,2,  8. 
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been  counted  one  hundred  and  ninety  quotations  and  ref- 
erences to  S.  Matthew's  Gospel,  fifteen  to  S.  Mark's,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  S.  Luke's,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
to  S.  John's.  He  quotes  from  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament  except  Second  S.  Peter  and  Second  and  Third 
S.  John.*  In  the  narrative  addressed  by  the  Christians 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  "  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phry- 
gia,"  preserved  in  Eusebius,  there  are  references  more  or 
less  direct  to  the  Gospels  of  S.  John  and  S.  Luke,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Corinthi- 
ans, Ephesians,  Philippians,  the  First  to  S.  Timothy,  the 
First  of  S.  Peter  and  of  S.  John,  and  the  Apocalypse/ 
These  declarations  may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  the 
belief  of  the  Church  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor, 
with  which  the  connection  was  so  intimate  and  direct. 
S.  Clement  is  in  like  manner  a  representative  speaker  for 
the  Church  in  Alexandria.  He  lived  from  A.D.  165  to 
A.D.  220,  was  trained  in  the  famous  school  of  Pantaenus, 
whom  he  succeeded  there  ^  after  extensive  travel  and 
study  in  Greece  and  Italy,  Coele-Syria,  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  with  a  Hebrew  in  Palestine.  In  his  great  work,  or 
Miscellany,  of  Christian  philosophy,  S.  Clement  says  of 
the  teachers  from  whom  he  had  received  the  faith  :  "  These 
men,  preserving  the  true  tradition  of  the  blessed  teaching 
directly  from  Peter  and  James,  from  John  and  Paul,  the 
holy  apostles,  son  receiving  it  from  father  (but  few  are 
they  who  are  like  their  fathers),  came  by  God's  provi- 
dence even  to  us  to  deposit  among  us  those  seeds  of 
truth  which  were  derived  from  their  ancestors  and  the 
apostles."''  "There  being,  then,"  says  S.  Clement  in  a 
later  passage  of  this  work,  "such  a  thing  as  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves   how   the   heresies  erred,    and    how    in   the   truth 

'See    translalion    of    Irenxus   in  duced  by  the    words  Ivlx  1)  ypaqti} 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.     T.  nXt/pcoOi/. 
&  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  '  Euseb.,   Hist.  EccL,  V.,  10.  Hie- 

'Euseb.,  H.  E.,  V..  I.     The  refer-  ron.  de  Vir.,  111.  36. 
encc  to   the  Apoc.  xxii.  11,  is  intro  *Clcm.  Alex.,  Strom.,  I.,  i,   11. 
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alone  and  in  the  ancient  Church  is  the  exactest  knowl- 
edge." *  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Gospels  in  the  Church.^  Clement  gives  an  outline  of 
the  Four  Gospels  agreeing  with  that  we  have  quoted  from 
S.  Irenaeus.^  Manifold  quotations  of  nearly  everj'  book 
in  the  New  Testament  are  found  in  his  writings.-*  He 
quotes,  for  instance,  S.  Matthew  one  hundred  times,  S. 
Mark  twenty-one,  S.  Luke  one  hundred,  and  S.  John 
sixty  times.5  The  testimony  of  Tertullian  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  North  African  Church  in  a 
way  similar  to  the  relation  S.  Irenaeus  and  S.  Clement 
bear  to  the  Church  in  Gaul  and  in  Alexandria.  Tertullian 
lived  from  A.D.  i6o  to  about  A.D.  240,  and  his  great  ability 
as  a  writer  and  thinker  made  him  a  permanent  authority 
in  the  Latin  Church  ^ — a  position  he  did  not  lose  even 
after  he  fell  into  Montanism,  at  least  so  far  as  his  works 
written  before  that  period  are  concerned.  This  vigorous 
and  eloquent  writer  wrote  with  great  energy  against 
various  heresies,  and  invariably  appealed  to  the  author- 
itative testimony  of  the  Church  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  confute  errors  concerning  sacred  doctrines  or 
the  books  of  Scripture.  "  If  that  is  evidently  more  true 
which  is  earlier,"  says  Tertullian  in  the  fourth  book 
(Ch.  V.)  of  his  work  against  Marcion,  "  if  that  is  earlier 
which  is  from  the  very  beginning,  if  that  is  from  the 
beginning  which  has  apostles  for  its  authors,  then  it 
will  certainly  be  quite  as  evident  that  that  comes  down 
from  the  apostles  which  has  been  kept  as  a  sacred  de- 
posit in  the  churches  of  the  apostles."  After  referring 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Four  Gospels,  as  does  S.  Ire- 
naeus, he  repeats  that  author's  charge  against  the  heretic 

'  Strom.,  VII.,  15.  343,  of  Westcott  on  the  canon  of  N. 

"iVww.,  VI.,  II,  88.  T. 

'  See  the  passages    from   his    lost  *  Index  to  his  works  in    Ante-Ni- 

work  Hypotyposes,   in    Eusebius,  H.  cene  Library. 

E.,\\.,  15;  VI.,  14.    Cf.  the  passage  *  S.  Cyprian's  admiration   for  him 

from  Origen  in  B.  VI.,  Ch.  XXV.  is  well  known.     Huron.  Cat.  Script. 

*See  note  2,  P.  II.,  Ch.  I.,  pp.  342,  Eccles. 
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Marcion  '  of  mutilating  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke  and  then 
asserting  it  to  be  the  only  true  Gospel.  This  falsehood 
is  refuted  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  all  the  churches, 
bearing  equal  testimony  to  the  Four  Gospels.  In  this 
treatise  against  Marcion,  Tertullian  refers  to  S.  Matthew 
forty  times,  to  S.  Mark  once,  to  S.  Luke  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  times,  and  to  S.  John  thirteen  times.  He 
often  quotes  the  Acts  and  every  Epistle  except  the 
second  of  S.  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  S.  John, 
and  S.  Jude's.  He  has  many  quotations  from  nearly 
every  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tertullian  first  uses 
the  phrase  "  New  Testament "  ^  of  the  later  Scriptures. 
The  treatise  against  Marcion  was  written  about  A.D.  210. 
In  two  works,3  written  shortly  before,  Tertullian  appar- 
ently gives  a  summary  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  of 
his  time.  The  testimony  of  these  three  leading  writers, 
Irenaeus,  Clement,  and  Tertullian,  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  by  the  end  of  the  second  century  there  was  recog- 
nized a  body  of  Christian  Scriptures,  "  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apostles,"  of  equal  inspired  authority  with  "  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets."  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  ac- 
knowledged books.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the 
seven  sometimes  called  Antilcgomcna,  or  the  disputed 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Epistles  of  S.  James, 
S.  Jude,  Second  S.  Peter,  Second  and  Third  S.  John,  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse.  All  of  these  books 
were  received  without  question  into  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  fourth  century,  and  have  ever  held  their  place 
throughout  the  Church  before  and  since  the  schisms  east 
and  west.  During  the  third  and  second  centuries  we  are 
to  understand  that  they  were  disputed  or  omitted  from 
catalogues  and  quotations,  rather  because  they  were  less 
widely  known  than  the  acknowledged  books,  than  because 
of  formal  objections  to  them.      It  would  be  more  correct 

'  Iren.,  Wf.  //<rr. ,  I.,  27,  2,  tionem     nostrne     interprctationis. — 

'Si  hunc    articulum   quxstionihus  Adv.  Prax.,  XV. 
Scripturjc  Veteris  non  expcdiatn,  de         * De  Remr.  Carw/j,  XXXIII.,  38- 

Novo  Testamento  sumam   confirma-  40.     De  Pudicitia,  Cli.  VI.,  12,  19. 
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to  say  that  they  were  unknown  than  that  they  were  re- 
jected. The  Apocalypse  alone  of  the  seven  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  controversy,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
purely  on  internal  evidence.  Dionysius,  for  instance,  a 
scholar  of  Origen  and  his  successor  in  the  catechetical 
school,  and  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  A.D.  248,  while  affirm- 
ing that  the  Apocalypse  was  ''  the  work  of  some  holy 
and  inspired  man,"  ^  doubts  whether  it  were  written  by  the 
Apostle  S.  John.  And  still  this  opinion  appears  to  have 
left  no  perceptible  impression  on  the  Alexandrine  Church. 
Origen  had  without  hesitation  ascribed  the  Apocalypse 
to  S.  John.  In  a  homily  on  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  he  says  :  "  John  gives  forth  the  trumpet  sound  in 
his  Epistles  and  Apocalypse."  °  S.  Clement,^  S.  Irenseus, 
and  Tertullian  also  assign  the  book  to  S.  John,  as  do 
many  others  both  before  and  after  them.  Once  more,  the 
Peshito,  or  ancient  Syrian  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
believed  to  have  been  made  while  some  of  the  apostles 
still  lived,  contains  the  Epistle  of  S.  James,  and  places 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the  fourteen  of  S. 
Paul.  In  a  passage  from  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  pre- 
served in  Eusebius's  History,''  the  epistle  is  ascribed  to 
S.  Paul,  and  a  reason  suggested  for  the  apostle's  with- 
holding his  name  from  the  superscription.  Origen  be- 
lieved S.  Paul  to  be  the  author,  but  accounts  for  its  pecu- 
liarities of  style  by  supposing  that  S.  Luke  or  some  one 
else  may  have  put  the  apostle's  teaching  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. After  these  we  have  in  succession  Dionysius  and 
Peter  Martyr,  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  ascribing  the 
epistle  to  S.  Paul  without  hesitation,  as  before  them  writ- 
ers like  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Rome  show  by 
their  informal  use  of  its  language  that  it  was  familiar  to 

^dyiov     .     .     .     Tivui  uai  Os-  Domini  discipulus  in  Apocalypsi. — 

OTfvevdrov. — Dion.    ap.   Eus.,    //.  S.   Iren.,   c.  Hccres.,    IV.,    20,     II. 

.£'.,VII.,  25.  Apostolus  Johannes   in  Apocalypsi. 

^Hom.  in  Jos.,  VIT.,  i.  — Tert,  adv.  Marc,  III.,  14. 

'  (i's  q)T]6iv  iv  TTj  djfoHaXvipEi  ''VI.,    14.     S.    Clement   seems  to 

6  ^l(jodvv7}i. — Clem.,    Strotn.,   VI.,  refer  his  suggestion  to  his  predeces- 

13.     (Cf.  Vxd.,  II.,  12,  19.)  Joannes  sor,  perhaps  Pantcenus. 
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their  minds.  Clement  of  Rome  refers  in  like  manner  to 
the  Second  Epistle  of  S.  Peter,  which  is  found  also  in  the 
ancient  Latin  version,  and  is  apparently  recognized  by 
Polycarp  and  Origen.  The  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  S.  John  and  the  Epistle  of  S.  Jude  are  supported 
by  the  Muratorian  Canon,  an  authority  as  old  as  A.D. 
170.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  distinctly  recognizes  the 
Second  and  Third  of  S.  John,  while  one  or  the  other  is 
referred  to  by  Clement  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  by 
Origen,  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  S.  Jude's  Epistle 
is  plainly  recognized  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Tertullian.  The 
Epistle  of  S.  James,  besides  being  in  the  Peshito  as  we 
have  said,  is  referred  to  by  Hermas  and  probably  by 
Clement  of  Rome,  but  quite  clearly  by  Origen  and  Dio- 
nysius of  Alexandria.'  Thus,  in  one  part  or  the  other  of 
the  Church,  in  Syria,  in  Alexandria,  in  Rome,  in  Carthage, 
in  Gaul,  with  more  clearness  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
but  eventually  with  one  consent  in  all,  the  whole  seven 
Antilegomena  are  received  into  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  silent,  instinctive  process,  without 
argument  or  controversy,  but  none  the  less  certain  in  its 
result. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  leading 
heretical  sects  recognized  the  same  books  of  Scripture 
and  witnessed  to  their  authenticity  as  did  the  Church. 
S.  Irenaeus  expressly  affirms  this:  "The  heretics  them- 
selves bear  witness  to  the  Gospels,  and  .  .  .  each  of 
them  endeavors  to  establish  his  own  peculiar  doctrine. 
For  the  Ebionites,  who  use  Matthew's  Gospel  only,  are 
confuted  out  of  this  very  same,  making  false  suppositions 
with  regard  to  the  Lord.  But  Marcion,'  mutilating  that 
according  to  Luke,  is  proved  to  be  a  blasphemer  of  the 

'See    Weslcott    on    the  Canon  of  Authorship  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Al- 

the  N.  T.  bany,  18S5.     See  also    the  exposure 

'  A  modern  attempt  to  rehabilitate  of  the  book    Supernatural  Religion, 

Marcion  (by  C.  H.  Waite  and  others)  in  the  preface  to    the   fourth  edition 

has  been  well  answered  by  an  Amer-  of  Westcott    on    the    Canon   of  the 

can    lawyer,    Judge    Wni.     Marvin,  N.  T.,  especially  pp.  xvii-xxiii. 
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only  existing  God,  from  those  passages  which  he  still 
retains.  Those,  again,  who  separate  Jesus  from  Christ, 
alleging  that  Christ  remained  impassible,  but  that  it  was 
Jesus  who  suffered,  preferring  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  if 
they  read  it  with  a  love  of  truth  may  have  their  errors 
rectified.  Those,  moreover,  who  follow  Valentinus,  mak- 
ing copious  use  of  that  according  to  John,  .  .  .  shall 
be  proved  to  be  totally  in  error  by  means  of  this  very 
Gospel."^  So  the  Montanists''  and  Manichaeans'  estab- 
lish the  authenticity  of  the  apostolic  writings  while  they 
profes:^  respect  to  their  authors;  and  Celsus"*  and  Por- 
phyry ^  bear  witness  to  the  objective  reality  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  they  attack  with  sophistry  and  scorn.  The 
emphatic  testimony  of  the  Donatists,  who  were  schismat- 
ics rather  than  heretics,  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
brief,  while  it  is  the  Church  alone  that  establishes  the 
sacred  canon,  she  makes  use,  in  the  process,  of  the  attesta- 
tions of  foes  as  well  as  friends  ;  she  exhibits  the  progress 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  doubt  to  certainty; 
and  her  own  triumph  and  manifested  unity  coincide  with 
the  complete  enumeration  and  separation  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  alike  from  spurious  and  heretical,  and  from 
apocryphal  and  ecclesiastical  books. 

There  can  be  no  more  certain  historical  or  literary  fact 
than  that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  was  the  same  as  we  have  it  now. 
In  any  question  purely  literary,  no  further  evidence  would 
be  deemed  necessary.  But  Christian  and  profane  writings 
attest  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  up  to  the  very  time  when  their  writers  still 
lived.  Of  course,  the  literary  remains  of  this  early  period 
are  comparatively  scanty.  "  A  few  letters  of  consolation 
and  warning,  two  or  three  apologies  addressed  to  heathen, 
a  controversy  with  a  Jew,  a  vision,  and  a  scanty  gleaning 

'Irenaei,  Cottt.  Hares.,  III.,  ii,  7,  *  Orig.,  Cont.  Cels.,\\.,  13,  74. 

''TqxXwW.,  De  Monog.,Y<l.  '' Ap.  Hieron. ,  Comm.    in   Galat., 

*S.    Augustini,    De   Utilitate    Cre-  I.,  15,  16. 
dendi,  III.,  7. 
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of  fragments  of  lost  works,"  chiefly  in  Eusebius,  comprise 
pretty  much  all  of  the  Christian  literature.  Writers  and 
preachers  near  the  apostolic  day  would  more  naturally 
refer  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  themselves  than  to 
their  writings.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Tatian,  a  disciple  of  S.  Justin  Martyr,  made  a  harmony' 
of  the  Four  Gospels.  The  apologists  Papias,  Quadratus, 
Aristides,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Hegesippus,  Melito, 
Apollinaris,  Theophilus,  Athenagoras,  and  others  quote 
and  summarize  the  doctrine  of  nearly  every  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  wonderful  fragment  known  as  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  published  by  Muratori  at  Milan  in 
1740  from  a  MS.  brought  from  Columban's  Monastery  at 
Bobbio,  and  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  is 
believed  on  good  grounds  to  be  translated  from  a  Greek 
writer  of  about  A.D.  170.  See  the  whole  document  in 
Westcott,  Appendix  C.  It  bears  witness  to  the  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  thirteen  epistles  of  S.  Paul,  two  of  S.  John,  that 
of  S.  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  Bible  was  already 
translated  into  the  Syriac  and  Latin,  and  in  the  third 
century  into  the  languages  spoken  in  Egypt.^  Almost  a 
complete  summary  of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Christ,  as 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  has  been  made  from  the  Apology 
and  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr.  ^  The  apostolic  Fathers, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  write 
letters,  rather  than  essays  or  apologies,''  uttering  their 
counsel  or  warning,  or  feeling  of  fellowship,  in  the  very 
words  which    apostles   and    evangelists    had    graven    on 

'  5/a   TB66(X(iCCV  {^\n  music  "the  from  the  Old  Testament  with  exact 

concord  of  the  fourth,"  CoWafh)),  references;    117,    indefinilcly.       He 

Euseb.,//.  E.,  IV.,  29.  Epiph.  IIa:r.,  quotes  from  the  New  under  the  title 

XLVI, ,  I.     Westcott  answers  the  as-  of  Memoirs  (/.  e.,  the  Gospels),  and  in 

persions  of  Credner  upon   the  Dia-  his  Apology  and  Dialogue  have  been 

tessaron.  counted  seven  adaptations  of  the  text, 

'  See    Lightfoot's   account  of   this  anil  t-vfittytwo  instances  of  combi- 

Egyptian   version   in   Scrivener's  in-  nation  of  several  texts.      There  is  a 

trod,  to  the  Criticism  of  Ihe  A^.  T.,  marked  resemblance  between  Codex 

pp.  319-357.  lieza;  (o)  and  Justin's  citations. 

'  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  P.  I.,  §  *  MOhler,  Patrolo^ic,  sect.  50, 
7.      Justin     makes    197    quotations 
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their  souls.  Finally  the  creeds,  the  liturgies,  which  go 
back  to  these  early  days  and  are  identified  with  certain 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  the  sacramental  language, 
Christian  habits,  and  maxims  crystallized  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church,  bear  their  irrefutable 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books,  and 
witness  to  their  truth  with  the  energy  of  that  voice  that 
can  never  pass  away.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  evidence  we  have  imperfectly  sketched  most 
unmistakably  points  :  there  are  no  books  in  the  world, 
old  or  new,  whose  authenticity  is  better  attested  than 
that  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  by  MSS.,  by 
quotations,  by  versions,  by  the  acknowledgments  of  ad- 
versaries.' The  marvellous  contents  of  these  books  do 
not  weaken  this  evidence,  but,  rightly  viewed,  rather 
strengthen  it  ;  for  the  peculiar  contents  of  the  books  in  a 
marked  way  drew  attention  to  their  authors.  The  three 
most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
Vatican,  the  Sinaitic,  the  Alexandrine,  all  probably  over 
fifteen  hundred  years  old,  and  in  the  possession  each  of  a 
typical  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church — the  Roman,  the 
Oriental,  and  the  Anglican — most  fittingly  remind  us  of 
the  substantial  unity  of  these  branches  in  the  all-important 
point  of  their  witnessing  to  and  keeping  of  Holy  Writ. 
And  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  in 
particular,  we  may  employ  against  every  heretical  teacher 
or  denier,  within  or  without  the  Church,  the  language  of 
the  reformer  Carlstadt,  in  his  remarkable  treatise  upon 
Canonical  Scripture,^  wherein,  speaking  of  Luther's  objec- 
tions to  the  Epistle  of  S.  James,  he  asks  :  "  Why,  if  you 
allow  the  Jews  to  stamp  books  with  authority  by  receiv- 
ing them,  do  you  refuse  to  grant  as  much  power  to  the 
churches  of  Christ,  since  the  Church  is  not  less  than  the 

'This   subject  has  received   fresh  proved  the  authenticity  and  antiquity 

and    interesting    treatment    in    Dr.  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  force 

George  ?>:^\moy\'s  Historical Introduc-  not  likely  to  be  seriously  weakened." 

tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  The  book  has  wit  as  well  as  learning. 
New  Testaine}it,  London,  1885,  who,         "  Carlstadt,    De    Canonicis   Scrip- 

as  has  been  said  by  a  reviewer,  "  has  turis,  §  91,  ed.  1520. 
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synagogue?"  Fatal  the  mistake,  inexcusable  the  pre- 
sumption, that  shall  substitute  the  judgment  of  any  indi- 
vidual, however  accomplished  with  learning  or  resplendent 
with  genius,  for  the  judgment  of  Christ's  bride  in  the  days 
of  her  first  glory,  when  East  and  West  were  still  one,  when 
she  set  the  seal  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  martyrs  to  the 
charter  deeds  of  her  great  inheritance,  and  the  learning 
and  power  of  the  world,  beholding  her  unity,  yielded  to 
her  sway.  We  have  this  consolation  at  least  amid  modern 
schism  and  confusion,  that  from  the  fourth  century,  to 
which  the  three  great  manuscripts  of  Russia,  Rome,  and 
England  take  us,  we  can  go  back  to  the  apostles'  days 
amid  authorities  for  the  sacred  Canon  honored  still  with- 
out dispute  in  every  branch  of  the  Church. 


LECTURE  V. 


MIRACLES. 

The  subject  we  have  just  been  considering  supplies  an 
admirable  illustration  both  of  the  nature  and  the  limits 
of  the  evidence  given  to  religion  by  miracles.  The  Church 
believed  her  sacred  books  to  be  the  word  of  God  in  a 
sense  as  real  as  if  the  finger  of  God  had  traced  the  sylla- 
bles on  the  holy  page,  even  as  it  put  the  Ten  Command- 
ments upon  the  stony  tablets  given  to  Moses.  But  this 
miracle  did  not  imply  or  necessitate  the  further  miracle, 
that  every  copyist  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  of  any  of  its 
books,  should  be  supernaturally  guarded  from  the  errors 
and  inaccuracies  that  overtake  human  scribes.  The 
original  inspiration  of  Scripture  was  not  a  guarantee  that 
after  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  a  single  copy 
should  be  found,  in  every  letter,  syllable,  and  word  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  first  book ;  far  less  that  amid  a 
multitude  of  copies,  many  variations,  mistakes,  omissions, 
corrections,  inaccuracies  proceeding  from  the  ear  and  eye 
as  well  as  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  writer,  should  not 
be  discovered.  In  truth,  the  most  sound  and  religious 
judgment,  reflecting  upon  God's  usual  dealings  with  His 
creatures,  would  rather  expect  some  such  variations  than 
anticipate  their  total  exclusion  from  the  inspired  pages. 
The  divine  truths  intrusted  to  ink  and  parchment  do  not 
insure  to  these  material  instruments  of  their  preserva- 
tion any  more  absolute  exemption  from  change,  than 
did   the    ideal   perfection   of  the  first  created  man    and 
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woman  furnish  any  guarantee  against  the  endless  varia- 
tions among  different  races  in  the  various  climates  of  the 
globe.  The  truth  of  God's  word  may  remain  not  only 
undestroyed,  but  hardly  even  obscured  by  the  inaccuracies 
of  human  copyists,  even  as  the  immortality  of  the  Church 
and  her  certain  testimony  to  the  truth  can  survive  the 
defection  of  individuals,  and  even  branches  cut  off  from 
the  true  vine.  Nay,  the  variations  themselves  of  manu- 
scripts may  prove  to  thoughtful  minds  a  guarantee  of  the 
perfect  original,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  testimony  given 
to  some  great  truth  or  rule  of  duty  by  the  imperfect  ex- 
pression or  inconsistent  conduct  of  individual  scholars  and 
disciples.  Should  it  be  made  certain,  for  instance,  that 
the  Sinaitic  manuscript  had  been  copied  in  the  Gospels 
from  the  original  inspired  autograph,  this  fact  need  not 
compel  us  to  reject  the  possibility  either  that  some  of  its 
leaves  might  come  to  light  a  convent  fire,  as  Tischendorf 
discovered  in  1844,  or  that  some  ill-advised  harmonist 
should  attempt  by  three  bold  erasures  (S.  Mark,  xiv.  30, 
68,  72)  in  this  manuscript  to  make  S.  Mark's  account  of  S. 
Peter's  denial  coincide  with  that  of  the  other  evangelists. 
Such  things  might  happen  even  to  the  evangelist's  auto- 
graph itself,  or  even  stranger  things,  like  its  obliteration 
and  recovery  in  a  palimpsest  (as  in  Codex  Ephrasmi,  C), 
and  still  there  would  be  nothing  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  many  other  events  in  the  history  of  works  that  have 
come  direct  from  the  Creator's  hands. 

Miracles,  whether  we  view  them  as  works  exhibiting 
power  greater  than  human,  or  interruptions  of  the  usual 
order  of  nature,  are  never  separated  in  Christian  evidence 
from  the  holy  truths  they  are  wrought  to  prove.  They 
are  the  credentials  of  God's  messenger,  and  certify  that 
the  revelations  made  by  him  truly  come  from  God.  The 
religion  described  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  has  this 
mark  of  truth  to  challenge  our  reverent  attention,  that 
it  is  the  only  religion  ever  set  up  in  tlic  world  upon  the 
express  authority  of  miracles.  "The  law  was  given  by 
Moses,"  we  are  told,  "  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
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Christ."  Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  lawgivers 
appealed  to  the  mighty  works  wrought  in  proof  of  the 
doctrines  disclosed  by  them.  Moses  bound  the  children 
of  Israel  to  perpetual  faith  and  obedience  by  their  ex- 
perience of  "  the  temptations,  the  signs,  the  wonders, 
the  mighty  hand,  the  stretched-out  arm,  the  great  ter- 
rors," the  voice  of  thunder  from  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
which  had  accompanied  and  effected  their  beginning  as  a 
nation.  Christ  said  of  the  Jews  of  His  day,  "  If  I  had 
not  done  among  them  the  works  that  none  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin ;"  and  to  them  directly  He  said, 
"Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  "  That 
is,  if  ye  hesitate  to  receive  what  seems  from  me  to  be 
simply  the  words  of  man,  yet  yield  to  what  are  proven  to 
be  God's  words  by  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the  same 
messenger  can  open  the  eyes  of  one  born  blind. 

To  a  believer  in  God,  who  is  infinite  yet  a  Person,  the 
Creator  of  all  yet  absolutely  independent  of  all,  the 
Father  and  the  Judge  of  His  rational  creatures,  and  in 
particular  of  man  made  in  the  divine  image,  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  a  miracle  ;  neither  diX\y  ct  priori  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  it,  nor  any  peculiar  obstacle  to  the 
proof  of  it.  The  God  who  made  everything  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will  can,  as  He  pleases,  create  or 
modify  anew.^  The  majestic  uniformities  of  nature,  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  every  outward  change,  which 
the  scientific  curiosity  investigates  with  so  keen  an  inter- 
est, are,  nevertheless,  no  more  real  than  the  compre- 
hensive moral    government    of  God    which    invests   and 

'  S.    John,    i.    17.     Deut.  iv.   34;  miracles.    '  In  the  case  of  the  physical 

vi.   21-24.     S.  John,  XV.  24;  x.  38.  world,' Twesten  observes, 'there have 

ro?5  ipyoi's  TttdrEvdars.     Cf.  Ex,  been  certain  epochs  in  which  plants 

iv.   29,  30.     S.    Luke,  viii.  46,  com-  and  animals  and  man  have  for  the 

pared  with  S.  John,  iii.  34.     See  also  first  time  appeared  ;  and  it  is  capable 

S.  Mark,  xvi.  20.  of  demonstration  that,  up  to  a  certain 

'  "  The  original  act  of  creation  is  point  of  time,  none  of  these  exist- 

the   foundation  of  all  exhibitions  of  ences  had  as  yet  made  their  appear- 

supernatural  power,  whether  by  Tf/^r^  ance.' " — Lee  on  Inspiration,  Lect. 

ox  act;    whether  they   be,    in  short,  IIL,  p.  120. 
revelations,   properly    so    called,   or 
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penetrates  the  material  world,  the  affairs  of  men,  and  the 
interior  of  each  individual  life.  We  do  not  know  enough, 
in  fact,  either  of  this  physical  or  moral  government  with 
reference,  e.  g.,  to  the  beginning  or  extent  of  each,  to  en- 
able us  to  say  that  such  miracles  as  Scripture  records  are 
either  a  violation  or  even  an  interruption  of  a  natural 
law,  or  deserve  to  be  viewed  as  in  any  respect  incredible. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  examples  of  strict  conformity  to  a 
larger  order  than  our  experience  or  capacity  has  yet  been 
able  to  grasp.  Even  if,  at  times,  the  physical  order  seems 
to  interfere  with  the  moral  government,  as  when  the  good 
die  prematurely  or  bad  men  retain  natural  advantages,  we 
are  still  able  to  behold  enough  to  convince  us  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  is  against  vice  and  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue.' If  we  reflect  on  the  subject,  we  naturally  expect  Him, 
at  times,  to  emphasize  this  His  preference  in  some  strik- 
ing and  memorable  way.  The  truth  is,  that  any  orderly 
succession  of  events,  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  suggest,  to  the  reason,  intelligence  and  will 
rather  than  mechanical  necessity,  because  no  machinery 
can  either  construct  itself  or  indefinitely  maintain  its  own 
action.  The  uniformity  of  nature,  therefore,  if  consid- 
ered apart  from  its  personal  Author,  becomes  a  perpetual 
miracle,  the  wonder  being  that  it  goes  on  at  all,  rather 
than  that  it  should  at  any  time  stop  or  be  interrupted. 
The  reason  refuses  to  consider  any  extensive  combina- 
tion of  movements  and  powers,  working  harmoniously, 
without  ascribing  to  them  some  end  or  purpose — that  is, 
a  final  cause — as  instinctively  and  irresistibly  as  it  refuses 
to  contemplate  any  one  event,  material  or  spiritual,  apart 
from  an  immediate  proximate  cause,  spiritual  or  material.^ 
If,  then,  this  world  had  an  intelligent  Author;  if  the 
reasonable  beings  upon  it  reflect  in  their  own  nature  the 
attributes  of  Him  who  made  them  ;  if  He  the  Father  con- 
tinues to  feel  an  interest  in  the  children   fashioned  after 

*  BuXler's  Ana/o^y,rt.  I.,  Ch.  III.     in  particular  Note  5011   Lect.  VII., 

*  See  J.  B.  Mozley  on  "  Miracles,"     pp.  2S6-294.     He  quotes  Hacon,  De 
The  Bampton  Lecture  for  1865.    See     Au^\,  L.  III.,  Ch.  IV. 
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His  own  image  ;  if  their  happiness  and  misery,  their  well- 
doing or  ill-doing,  their  safety  or  peril,  affect  or  touch 
Him  at  all — then  is  it  incredible  that  He  should  speak 
to  them  from  time  to  time  byword  and  deed — that  is,  by 
revelation  and  miracle — to  instruct  them,  to  guide  them, 
to  redeem  them  from  the  sin  and  misery  into  which  they 
have  run  by  the  abuse  of  their  own  responsibility,  and  to 
save  them  from  eternal  loss?  Evidence  that  made  any 
such  interference  probable  would  deserve  examination. 
What  would  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  any  other  mat- 
ter of  fact  of  dignity  and  importance  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  proof  of  miracles  wrought  to  attest  the  truth 
of  a  divine  message  to  man.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  summary  rejection  of  such  testimony,  as  if  brought  in 
support  of  something  quite  inadmissible.' 

Now,  there  is  one  religion  in  the  world,  whose  history 
runs  farther  back  than  all  human  records,  and  compre- 
hends the  beginning  and  career  of  a  nation  and  people 
the  most  wonderful  in  all  the  world,  and  after  it  the  for- 
mation of  a  world-embracing  kingdom  more  marvellous 
and  more  enduring  than  any  nation ;  and  this  religion 
offers  to  us  proofs  of  great  and  notable  miracles  wrought 
at  the  important  crises  of  its  mighty  history,  and  attested 
not  only  in  written  documents,  but  by  sacred  rites  and 
sacraments,  commemorations  and  anniversaries,  observed 
without  interruption  through  all  the  ages  since.  Here,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  miracles  stand  as  important  evidence 
of  religion,  the  credentials  of  the  heavenly  messengers 
from  God  to  men,  but  they  do  not  stand  alone  :  they 
witness  to  the  divine  message,  which,  in  its  turn,  witnesses 
to  them  by  its  own  unearthly  character ;  while  prophecy, 
which  is  a  miracle  for  a  future  generation,  and  the  trans- 
forming power  introduced  by  the  divine  system  among 
human  lives,*  at  times  transcend  the  very  miracles  that 

'  "  Modern  educated  society  is  not  unmoored  from  the  belief  in  the  hodi- 
ernal supernatural,  as  a  possibility.  This  is  a  question  of  fact." — Mozley, 
p.  289. 

'  Origen,  in  a  well-known  passage,  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  moral 
miracles. 
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first  commended  them  to  human  regard.  The  full  force 
of  any  part  of  the  evidence  for  religion  can  be  seen  only 
by  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  whole  evidence  ;  but 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  make  an  especial  study  of  the 
Scripture  miracles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  miracles,  the  wonders 
wrought  in  heathenism,  by  fanatics,  false  prophets,  pre- 
tenders, or  jugglers  of  whatever  kind,  no  less  by  their 
own  essential  character  than  by  the  evidence  which 
attests  them. 

Looking  at  the  character  of  the  miracles  themselves, 
the  first  trait  which  solicits  our  attention  is,  that  from 
beginning  to  end  of  Scripture  they  are  wrought  in  attes- 
tation of  God's  revelation  to  man.  They  have,  there- 
fore, a  moral  end,  and  are  not  merely  physical  wonders. 
It  is,  hence,  superficial  to  consider  them  merely  as  vio- 
lations of  natural  order,  or  as  implying  any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  visible  world,  or  to  examine  them  by  the 
rules,  scientific  or  judicial,  which  ignore  their  religious 
aspect.  In  the  period  from  Adam  to  Moses,  the  Al- 
mighty kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  in  Himself 
by  direct  disclosures,  intervening  to  guide  and  protect 
them.  To  deliver  His  people  from  Egypt,  He  placed  the 
powers  of  nature  under  the  control  of  the  rod  in  the  law- 
giver's hand.  He  wrought  miracles  of  mercy  and  of  judg- 
ment to  encourage  those  who  believed,  and  to  punish 
the  disobedient.  He  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  grouped  chiefly  around 
three  great  eras' — the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Church 

'See   the   following  texts:  Exod.  Luke,  i.   18-20;  ii.   ir,   12;  v.  24;. 

iv.   1-9,  29-31  ;  vii.  9,   17.     Numb.  vii.   15,  16  ;  ix.  2  ;   x.  9.     S.  John, 

xvi.    3,    28,    29.     Deut.    iv.    36-40  ;  ii.  22  ;  iii.  2  ;  v.  36,  37  ;    ix.  33  ;  x.. 

xviii.    21,    22.     Josh.    iii.    7-13.      I  24-38;  xi.  15,41,42;  xiii.   19 ;  xiv. 

Sam.   x.   1-7  ;  xii.    16-19.     ^  I'^'ngs,  10,  11,  29;  xvi.  4  ;  xx.  30,  31.  Acts, 

xiii.    3  ;  xvii.    24  ;    xviii.    36-39.     2  i.  8  ;  ii.   22,  33  ;  iii.  15,    16  ;  iv.  33  ; 

Kings,  i.    6,   10  ;  V.    15  ;  xx.    8-11.  v.  32  ;  viii.  6 ;  x.  38  ;  xiii.  8-12  ;  xiv. 

Jer.    xxxviii.    15-17.     Ezek.    xxxiii.  3.     Rom.  xv.   18,    19.     i  Cor.  ii.  4, 

33.      S.    Matt.    X.     1-20;    xi.    3-5,  5.   2Cor.  xii.  12.   Ilcb.  ii.  3.  4.   Rev. 

20-24.     S.    Mark,    xvi.    15-20.       S.  xix.   10. 
22 
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and  polity,  the  reformation  in  the  times  of  the  idolatrous 
kings  of  Israel,  and  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
And  they  have  always  the  one  grand  object — to  certify 
the  truth  of  God's  revealed  message  to  men.  The  plagues 
in  Egypt  aimed  against  the  superstitions  of  the  land  ;  the 
thunders  and  lightning  amid  which  the  Law  was  given  ; 
the  parting  of  the  Jordan  ;  the  arresting  of  the  sun's 
course  by  Joshua  ;  the  harvest  thunder  at  the  prayer  of 
Samuel ;  the  rending  of  the  altar  at  Bethel ;  Elijah's 
sacrifice  on  Mount  Carmel ;  the  cure  of  Naaman  by 
Elisha — all  have  a  dignity,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say, 
worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  performance  is  for 
the  most  part  intrusted  to  His  especial  messengers  the 
prophets,  not  to  the  priests  or  kings,  as  if  to  call  our 
thoughts  to  their  extraordinary  character.  The  miracles 
of  Christ,  moreover,  which  have  the  character  in  addition 
of  always  expressing  His  mercy  and  goodness  to  man, 
and  are  often  instructive  parables  as  well  as  miracles, 
conveying  a  spiritual  lesson  or  supporting  an  important 
doctrine,  still  further  heighten  our  conception  of  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  the  Scripture  miracles.  As  we 
look  through  these  marvellous  works  wrought  by  proph- 
ets, by  the  Son  of  God,  or  by  His  apostles,  we  find  noth- 
ing indecorous,  light,  ridiculous  ;  but  everything  grave, 
simple,  unambiguous,  majestic.  The  miracles  recommend 
and  attest  each  other  as  part  of  a  sublime  plan  running 
through  many  ages,  and  therefore  nothing  less  than  the 
steady  and  sustained  purpose  of  one  sovereign  Mind. 
They  are  never  poured  forth  at  random,  or  to  amuse  the 
fancy,  or  for  mere  display,  nor  usually  for  individuals 
merely,  but  to  spread  the  truth  amid  communities  and 
whole  nations. 

Bishop  Butler'  has  noted  that  there  are  also  invisible 
miracles,  like  the  Incarnation,  which,  in  strictness,  are 
not  proofs  of  a  mission,  but  themselves  "  require  to  be 
proved  by  visible  miracles."  But  its  truth,  when  re- 
ceived, becomes  the  assurance  and  keystone  of  religion 

^Analogy,  Pt.  II.,  Ch.  II. 
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itself,  and  of  every  marvel  which  it  reveals/  Others  of 
the  Scripture  miracles,  which  at  first  view  seem  inferior 
in  dignity  to  the  rest — like  the  account  of  Eve's  temp- 
tation by  the  serpent,  of  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass, 
that  of  Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  of  the  devils  sent  into 
the  herd  of  swine* — derive  their  meaning  and  importance 
from  their  connection  with  the  rest.  But  even  these  are 
separated  by  an  impassable  interval  from  the  prodigies  of 
the  apocr)'phal  gospels;  for  instance,  which  ascribe  to 
our  Lord,  when  a  child,  the  changing  of  his  playmates 
into  kids,  the  animating  of  clay  figures  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  the  like  ;  ^  or  from  the  miracles  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  pretended  he  could  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  serpent,  exhibit  himself  with  two  faces,  etc.*  This 
impostor,  according  to  the  legend,  strove  deliberately  to 
simulate  the  miracles  of  Christ.^  But  such  works  as  were 
attributed  to  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Apol- 
lonius,  are  distinguished  from  true  miracles  by  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  attributed  by  the  authors  themselves 
to  their  superior  wisdom  or  to  the  agency  of  spirits 
and  demons,  never  to  authenticate  a  message  of  divine 
truth.  Other  marvels,  like  that  told  by  Josephus  of  the 
charmed  ring  of  Solomon  ;  or  the  unauthorized  legends 
connected  with  the  early  martyrs,  as  that  of  the  dove 
issuing  from  the  body  of  Polycarp,  the  stones  weeping  at 
the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors,  inundations  rising  to  the 
roofs  of  churches  without  entering  the  open  doors  ;  or 
some  of  the  Breviary  legends,  like  the  miraculous  unit- 
ing of  the  two  chains  that  had  bound  S.  Peter,  or  the 
burial  of  Paul  the  Hermit  by  lions,  or  S.  Denis  carr}-ing 
his  own  head  after  decapitation  ;  or  the   Rabbinical  won- 

'  The   Incarnation    "is    the  great  '  Jones  on  the  Canon,  Pt.  III. 

miracle  which  makes  the  miraculous  *V.:vi\x\z\.ox\\  Enthusiasm  of  i\feth. 

credible."  and  Papists  Compared,  Pt.  III.,  §  43. 

'  It  is  a  fault  in  Sherlock,  Clarke,  *  He  died  by  a  fall  from  the  Capi- 

Locke,  and   others,  that  they  dwell  tol  at  Rome,  it  is  said,  when  striving 

too  much  on  the  distinction  between  to  exhibit  himself  as  "  a  sign  from 

great    and    small,    many    and    few  heaven." 

among  the  miracles.  *  Antiq.,  VIII.,  2,  §  5. 
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ders,  as  that  of  the  flies  killed  by  lightning  for  settling 
on  the  Rabbi's  paper ;  or  the  miracles  ascribed  in  later 
times  to  Muhammed  (he  claimed  none  for  himself), — how 
the  trees  went  out  to  meet  him,  the  stones  saluted  him, 
a  camel  complained  to  him — of  all  these  works  one  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  puerile,  or  monstrous, 
and  unworthy  to  be  ascribed  to  God's  agency.  The 
simple  but  exalted  language  of  Scripture  describing  the 
true  works  of  God  brings  out  the  contrast  most  strongly. 
"  O  God,  when  Thou  wentest  forth  before  the  people 
.  .  .  the  earth  shook,  and  the  heavens  dropped  at  the 
presence  of  God.  .  .  .  Mine  own  will  I  bring  again  as  I 
did  sometime  from  the  deep  of  the  sea."  "  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power: 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil;  for  God  was  with  Him."' 

Miracles  disjoined  from  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
message,  or  having  no  professed  object,  are  justly  dis- 
credited simply  on  the  score  of  antecedent  improbability. 
Of  such  sort  are  many  ascribed  to  relics,  like  those,  e.g., 
attributed  to  the  Abb6  Paris's  tomb.  The  contrast  be- 
tween such  miracles  and  those  of  Holy  Scripture  is  most 
strongly  emphasized  by  the  very  examples  in  the  Bible 
which  at  first  seem  like  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  raising 
of  the  dead  by  Elisha's  bones,  or  the  healing  of  the  sick 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  ;  ^  for  in  the  first  was  a  testimony 
from  a  true  prophet  to  both  Moabites  and  Israelites,  and 
in  the  second  an  opportunity  to  recommend  the  healing 
power  of  the  Physician  of  men. 

The  absence  of  an  object  in  the  worker  of  miracles,  or 
diffidence  of  his  own  power,  would  discredit  his  work, 
and  separates  such  cures  as  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Vespasian 
from  the  accounts  in  Scripture.  The  instance  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  exorcist  who  did  not  follow  Christ^  seems, 
from  the  Lord's  words,  the  case  of  a  learner  who  had  the 

'  Psalm  Ixviii.  7,  8,  22.     Acts,  x.  38. 
"2  Kings,  xiii,  20,  21.      S.  John,  v.  1-9. 
'  S.  Mark,  ix.  38.     S.  Luke,  ix.  49. 
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beginnings  at  least  of  faith.  And  still  miraculous  power, 
though  lending  warrant  to  the  message  immediately  ac- 
companying it,  does  not  certify  all  the  words  of  the  mes- 
senger, either  for  a  considerable  time  before  or  after.  The 
apostles,  after  their  Lord's  ascension,  we  are  told,  "  went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following'' ' 
But  not  less  plainly  are  we  told  of  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  intrusted  with  miraculous  power,  either  fell  into 
temporary  error  or  were  even  finally  disowned  of  their 
Lord.^"  A  sustained  miracle,  it  has  been  said,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  that  frugality  in  the  application  of  power  which 
is  observable  in  the  general  course  of  Providence;  and, 
as  we  have  noted  in  the  case  of  the  manuscripts  of  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  no  "waste  of  miracles." ^ 

The  miracles  described  in  Scripture  cannot,  either  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  or  the  Acts,  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  or  from  the  discourses  and 
divine  truths  connected  with  them.  Many  of  the  most 
important  words  and  parables  of  Christ  sprang  directly 
out  of  His  miracles;  and  the  conception  of  His  character 
itself,  the  most  transcendent  of  miracles,  rests  as  much 
upon  one  as  upon  the  other.  As  we  reflect  upon  the 
most  characteristic  miracles  of  either  dispensation — Eli- 
jah's calling  down  fire  upon  his  sacrifice,  Christ  walking 
upon  the  sea — how  far  removed  in  dignity  and  elevation 
do  they  appear  from  the  marvels  ascribed  to  the  sages 
and  hierophants  of  false  religions,  the  political  or  party 
miracles  of  Vespasian  or  the  Abb6  Paris,  or  even  Ter- 
tullian's  angelic  vision  to  prescribe  the  length  of  a  wom- 
an's veil !  On  the  other  hand,  precisely  on  the  ground 
of  its  congruity  with  Scripture  miracles,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  occasion,  we  may  admit  the  probability  of  the 
miraculous  prevention  of  Julian's  attcinpt  to  rebuild  the 

'  S.  Mark,  xvi.  20.  served    tliat    they  who    copy    manu- 

^Gal.  ii.  11-14.  Heb.  vi.  4-6.  S.  scripts  in  a  language  unknown  to 
Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  them    are    less    likely  to    make  mis. 

'See  Scrivener,  Int.  to  Crit.  of  lakes  than  they  who  understand 
N.     r.,    Ch.    I.      It  has   been   ob-     it. 
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temple,  attested,  as  it  is,  so  abundantly  by  friends  and 
foes.'  The  miracles  of  Scripture,  then,  are  neither  un- 
accountable nor  unmeaning,  extravagant  or  useless — 
faults  justly  chargeable  against  all  imitations  or  rivals 
of  them.  Neither  can  their  source  be  considered  at  all 
doubtful,  since,  even  if  we  grant  the  existence  of  spirits 
intrusted  with  power  over  the  order  of  nature,  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Bible,  wrought  as  they  are  in  the  name  and 
to  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  must  be  conceived  as 
directly  authorized  by  Him.^  Neither  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  laws  of  nature,  however  wonderful  may 
be  the  powers  within  it  still  undiscovered,  can  ever  ex- 
plain the  giving  life  to  the  dead  or  sight  to  the  blind 
with  a  word,  or  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  men  with 
five  loaves  of  bread.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  also  can 
with  as  little  reason  be  classed  with  those  whose  origin 
is  either  a  mistaken  word,  or  an  allegorized  narration, 
or  an  exaggeration  of  some  natural  event,  or  the  work- 
ing of  an  excited  imagination.  Under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  their  publi- 
city, clearness,  number,  instantaneous  production,  and 
completeness  separate  them  from  all  inferior  prodigies 
wrought  by  man. 

This  preliminary  view  of  the  character  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  enables  us  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  considera- 
tion to  their  evidence.  There  is  certainly  no  antecedent 
improbability  in  all  evidence  whatever  in  their  favor. 
They  are  not  burdened  with  any  suspicious  trait,  such  as 
would  demand  especially  strong  evidence  to  overcome  it. 
They  attest  truths  of  greater  importance  and  clearness  than 
natural  religion  discloses,  and  which  are  therefore  worthy 
of  being  proved  by  miracles.  The  evidence  for  the  mir- 
acles themselves  need  not,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  different  in  kind  from  the  evidence  of  any 
other  external  event.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 

'See  Gibbon's  History  and  War-  Disc.  II.,  p.  201.  Van  Mildert's 
burton's  y///?'rt«.  Boyle  Lectures,  Serm.  21. 

"^  Vide    Fleetwood,    On    Miracles, 
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evidence  for  these  is  far  stronger  than  the  evidence  for  a 
multitude  of  historical  events  that  are  received  without 
question.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  suscep- 
tible of  independent  proof.  But  if  we  establish  those  of 
the  New,  we  virtually  prove  both,  since  they  who  wrought 
the  Christian  miracles  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
former. 

"The  fact,  then,  of  the  Christian  miracles  maybe 
proved,  first,  by  the  sufferings  and  consistent  story  of 
the  original  witnesses  ;  secondly,  from  the  actual  conversion 
of  large  bodies  of  men  in  the  age  in  which  they  are  said 
to  have  been  wrought  ;  thirdly,  from  the  institution,  at  the 
time,  of  a  day  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection,  which 
has  been  observed  ever  since  ;  fourthly,  by  collateral  con- 
siderations, such  as  the  tacit  consent  given  to  the  miracles 
by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  the  eclectic  imitations 
of  them,  and  the  pretensions  to  miraculous  power  in  the 
early  Church." '  These  arguments  are  in  some  measure 
independent  even  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  which  we  have  already  proved. 

Now,  in  a  witness  we  consider  the  qualities  of  honesty 
and  competency.  Has  he  the  disposition  and  the  ability 
to  give  us  the  truth  in  a  given  matter  ? 

I.  In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a  wn'tness,  one  of  the  first 
questions  we  naturally  ask  is  :  i.  Did  his  testimony  bring 
him  anything  of  the  nature  o^  gain,  poiver,  ox  temporal 
advantage?  It  is  well  known  that  Philostratus,  for  in- 
stance, gave  his  account  (at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury) of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Apollonius,^  at  the  desire 
of  the  Empress  Julia,  who  patronized  the  eclectic  cause. 
So,  in  regard  to  the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  cathedral  at  Saragossa,  the  interest  of  the  canons, 
on  whose  testimony  it  rests,  was  greatly  concerned  in  its 
reception.     But  the  miracles  attested  by  the  apostles  and 

'J.    H.    Newman's /Tjjr?/  on    the         '  Ilierocles,  the  prefect  of  Bithyni.i, 

Miracles  of  Scripture,  zoxn\f\x^<\.^'\\)\  made  use    of  this  account    to   attack 

those  elsewhere  related,  etc.,  ^  4,  l>p.  Christianity.      He   was  answered   by 

39^1  397-  Euscbius. 
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evangelists  brought  them  the  loss  of  every  worldly  advan- 
tage, and  the  certainty  of  actual  and  lasting  suffering. 

2.  There  is  a  singular  evidence  for  the  honesty  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Gospels,  which  must 
be  irresistible  to  every  candid  and  thoughtful  mind.  We 
have  the  spiritual  experience  of  twelve  humble  Galileans, 
transformed  from  peasants  into  apostles,  pictured  with 
a  simplicity  and  a  fidelity  that  has  no  parallel.  While 
they  recount  the  miraculous  life  of  their  Master,  they  make 
such  confessions  concerning  themselves  as  seldom  fall 
from  human  lips.  For  three  years,  they  own,  they  heard 
His  wonderful  teaching,  while  stupidly  misconceiving  its 
meaning,  or  interpreting  it  by  their  own  selfish  and  mean 
ambition.  The  night  before  His  death  they  disputed  for 
the  first  place  in  His  Kingdom.  They  confess  they  were 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  Lord  in  some  of  the  most 
expressive  and  touching  moments  of  His  ministry — when 
He  blessed  the  little  children,  when  He  cured  the  daughter 
of  the  Syrophenician  woman,  when  the  penitent  bathed 
His  feet,  and  in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  Massillon, 
the  great  French  divine,  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  in 
all  his  experience  as  confessor,  no  one  had  ever  owned  to 
him  the  sin  of  avarice.  But  the  apostles  have  caused  it 
to  be  recorded  how  one  of  their  number  calculated  the 
price  of  the  perfume  poured  on  the  Saviour's  feet,  and 
afterward  sold  that  Saviour  to  his  enemies  for  money. 
Few  men  will  own  to  abject  cowardice ;  yet  the  apos- 
tles tell  us  in  the  Gospels  how,  in  His  last  hour,  they 
all,  in  utter  terror,  for3ook  Him  and  fled,  and  how  the 
boldest  of  them,  thrice  with  an  oath,  denied  that  he  knew 
Him !  They  confess  that  feeble  women  stood  by  the 
cross  which  they  had  forsaken  ;  that  a  robber  went  before 
them  with  Christ  to  the  place  of  honor  in  His  newly 
founded  kingdom  ;  that  a  woman  who  had  been  possessed 
by  Satan  was  permitted  first  to  announce  the  glorious 
tidings    of    the    Resurrection.'     The    imperfections   and 

■See  Sermons  par  Eug.  Bersier,    T.  VI.,  Serm.  II.,  Le  Temoignage  des 
Apoh-es.     Paris,  1880. 
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human  weaknesses,  the  artless  confessions,  the  growth 
in  moral  stability  and  intellectual  clearness,  revealed  by 
the  Gospel  witnesses,  affect  us  more  powerfully  because 
of  their  air  of  truth,  than  would  the  testimony  of  faultless 
characters,  or  of  those  accomplished  in  science. 

II.  When  we  consider  next  the  competency  or  the 
intelligence  of  the  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  we 
observe  of  it  first  that  they  are  plain  men  of  average  ca- 
pacity. The  Galileans,  living  in  a  maritime  and  border 
country,  engaged  in  commerce  ;  and  many  of  them,  it  is 
likely,  speaking  more  than  one  language,  were  not  prob- 
ably inferior  in  sagacity  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine. It  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  that  they  were 
without  professional  education,  that  it  puts  them,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  class  from  which  the  law  '  prefers  to 
take  its  judges  of  matters  of  fact — plain  men  of  sound 
sense,  whence  juries  are  chosen.  Such  men  often  use 
their  outward  senses  with  more  precision  and  calmness 
than  professional  men.  It  has  many  times  proved  a  dis- 
advantage,  as  is  well  known,  to  be  pre-occupied  with  a 
theory.  The  apostles  and  evangelists,  moreover,  were 
evidently  not  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  social  superi- 
ors :  on  the  contrary.  Instead  of  witnessing  to  miracles 
in  support  of  an  established  system  and  cherished  beliefs, 
they  present  to  us  the  spectacle,  altogether  new  and 
unique  in  the  world's  history,  of  a  religion  introduced  by 
miracles.  We  can  watch,  in  the  graphic  narratives  *  of  the 
Gospels,  the  very  process  by  which  the  new  thoughts  and 
truths  took  possession  of  their  souls  and  reversed  within 
them  the  currents  of  sympathy  and  anticipation.  When 
the   crowning    miracle   of  the   Resurrection   had    finally 

'  It  seems  likely,  from  the  idtoo-  like,  f,  g.,  the  description    by    Phi- 

Kov  of  S.  John,  V.  i6,  that  one  of  loslratus  of  Apollonius's  five    years' 

our  Lord's  miracles  was  subjected  to  Pythagorean  silence,  where  the  mar- 

a  legal  examination.  vels  ascribed  to  the  sage  are  incon- 

'  The  variations  in  these  narratives  sistent  with  the  Pythagorean  rule  of 

can  be  harmonized.     Their  very  in-  seclusion.     In  II.,  12,  he  is  made  to 

dependence  is  suggestive  of  truth  and  have  been  in  India  twenty  years  be- 

reality.     There  is  nothing    in    them  fore  he  was  at  Babylon. 
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wrought  its  work  with  them,  we  can  see  how  it  became 
the  one  purpose  of  their  lives  to  make  its  truth  known 
and  felt  by  all  mankind  ;  how  they  required  its  exact  and 
full  confession  of  those  who  became  members  of  the 
Church ;  how  they  ordained  others  who  should  be  able 
out  of  their  own  knowledge  and  belief  to  testify  to  it. 
Their  own  thoughts  had  been  drawn  to  the  visible  and 
tangible  proof  of  the  miracle  :  one  had  been  permitted  to 
touch  the  very  wounds  in  his  Master's  hands  and  side; 
all  had  conversed  with  Him  or  eaten  with  Him,  been 
absolved  or  encouraged  or  blessed  by  some  personal  word 
from  Him. 

If  we  consider  the  place  of  this  great  event  in  the 
world's  history,  with  all  that  had  gone  before  and  that 
has  followed  after  it,  not  less  when  the  Son  of  God  came 
forth  from  the  prison  of  the  grave,  than  when  Israel,  also 
God's  son,  whose  life  was  hidden  in  its  great  antitype, 
went  out  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  was  there  ''  an  ade- 
quate occasion  for  the  sounding  forth  of  the  voice  of 
God  from  the  majestic  stillness  of  eternity,  calling  on  the 
world  by  the  trumpet-tongue  and  thunder-peal  of  mir- 
acles." '  When  we  consider,  again,  the  victory  of  these 
plain  and  earnest  men,  the  apostles,  who  by  their  preach- 
ing alone  subdued  the  pride,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power 
of  the  world,  we  may  well  say  with  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian poets  :^ 

"  That  all  the  world  should  have  been  turned 
To  Christian,  and  no  miracle  have  been  wrought. 
Would  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle, 
The  rest  were  not  an  hundredth  part  so  great." 

*  Bp.  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  Notes,  etc.,  to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  xii. 
London, 1864. 
"^  Dante. 


LECTURE  VI. 


PROPHECY. 


PART  I. 


In  Holy  Scripture  a  "  prophet  "  is  "  one  who  speaks 
for  God,"  as  well  as  "  one  who  foretells  events  to  come," 
and  prophecy  is  a  general  name  for  Divine  Revelation, 
including  moral  lessons  and  truths  of  the  spiritual  world, 
along  with  predictions  of  events  in  human  history  that 
were  beyond  mortal  foresight,  and  whose  disclosure, 
therefore,  witnessed  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  omnis- 
cience of  the  Almighty.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  proclaim  by  words  and  courageous  deeds  the  laws  of 
morals,  and  to  assert  God's  righteous  government  of  the 
world  amid  the  disorders  and  corruptions  of  society,  may 
be  a  true  evidence  of  God's  presence  and  help,  even 
though  such  evidence  may  not  strike  the  imagination  or 
produce  conviction  so  powerfully  and  readily  as  the  clear 
announcement  of  events  to  come.  Hence  every  prophecy 
is  intimately  connected  with  some  vindication  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world:  it  either  sets  forth  His 
law  or  it  forbids  the  transgression  of  it,  or  it  threatens 
the  punishment  of  some  conspicuous  offender,  or  it  un- 
folds a  scries  of  great  events  in  whose  issue  at  least,  if 
not  ill  its  progress,  the  divine  presence  and  rule  arc 
unmistakable.  Prophecy,  therefore,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  a  powerful  support  of  religion  ;  it  keeps 
alive  in  the  world  faith  and  hope;  it  brings  home  to  each 
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heart  God's  loving  providence ;  it  shelters  the  weak  and 
tempted,  and  checks  the  violent  and  lawless. 

In  the  formal  argument  for  the  evidence  of  a  divine 
and  special  revelation,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  meaning  of  prophecy,  because 
every  one  feels  that  a  single  clear  prediction  of  some 
memorable  fact,  plainly  established,  would  be  sufficient 
to  authenticate  a  revelation.  No  one  but  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  the  world  can  foretell  with  certainty  in  the  dis- 
tant future  any  one  event  depending  on  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  unknown  forces  and  independent  wills, 
whose  springs  are  in  His  hands  alone.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  every  true  prophecy  is  also  a  real  miracle.'  And 
as  the  miracle  rightly  understood  vindicates  God's  free- 
dom and  independence  of  His  own  creation,  while  not 
derogating  in  any  respect  from  the  perfection  of  natural 
laws,  so  prophecy  (it  is  worthy  to  be  said  with  emphasis) 
witnesses  to  the  perfection  of  God's  omniscience  without 
depriving  man  of  either  his  freedom  or  responsibility. 
We  may  not  be  able  and  we  are  not  required  to  frame  a 
philosophy  or  to  construct  a  statement  reconciling  divine 
sovereignty  with  human  freedom,  or  showing  how  there 
maybe  certain  foreknowledge  at  all  of  an  event  strictly 
contingent  on  the  choice  of  free  beings.  But  we  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  both  classes  of  truths  upon  their  own 
proper  evidence,  without  possibility  of  reasonable  ques- 
tion. Our  own  consciousness  assures  us  that  we  are  free, 
and  our  conscience  makes  it  certain  that  we  are  respon- 
sible ;  miracles  vindicate  God's  sovereignty,  and  prophecy 
witnesses  to  His  omniscience.  The  power  and  knowledge 
of  the  Almighty,  like  His  justice  and  His  goodness,  are 
doubtless  the  same  in  essence  as  these  attributes  in  the 
creatures  whom  He  framed  after  His  own  image;  but  in 
Him  they  are  names  of  perfections  without  defect  or 
limit  of  any  kind,  the  objects  of  boundless  trust  and 

'What  the   miracle    is  in  the  do-     culum   potentia    scientuv"). — Beck, 
partment  of  action,  prophecy   is  in     Propad,  Entwicklung,  S.  178, 
the  department  of  knowledge  (niira- 
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love  and  satisfaction.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
what  we,  with  our  limited  faculties,  do  not  know  and  can- 
not imagine  of  Him  is  doubtless  far  more  wonderful  and 
glorious  than  what  we  can  and  do. 

Almighty  God  seeks  the  love  and  service  of  His  crea- 
tures by  methods  suited  to  their  capacities  and  situation. 
He  addresses  their  reason  and  heart  as  well  as  their  con- 
science. If  we  here  seek  to  describe  prophecy  in  its 
office  as,  next  after  miracles,  the  great  pillar  of  the  exter- 
nal evidence  of  religion,  we  say  it  must  fulfil  three  con- 
ditions:  First,  it  must  be  known  to  have  been  uttered 
before  the  event ;  second,  the  event  must  be  of  such  a 
nature,  or  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  be  undiscoverable  by 
human  reason  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  terms  of  the  prediction 
must  clearly  and  adequately  correspond  to  the  particulars 
of  the  accomplishment.  These  three  conditions,  it  is 
plain,  will  effectually  exclude  forged  prophecies  coming 
after  the  event,  or  probable  anticipations,  or,  lastly, 
equivocal  coincidences.  We  are  never  to  forget  that 
neither  the  clearest  predictions,  nor  in  fact  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  or  evidence  of  any  sort,  can  literally  compel 
belief  in  the  truth  of  religion.  No  external  evidence 
can  win  a  real  submission  from  the  mind  or  heart.  It 
might  be  safely  concluded,  on  general  principles,  that 
even  as  the  Almighty  does  not  force  obedience  from  his 
responsible  creatures,  so  neither  does  He  thrust  super- 
natural evidence  of  heavenly  truths  upon  the  attention 
of  the  unwilling  and  the  unprepared.  These,  then,  are 
almost  axioms  in  the  subject  of  religious  evidence.  It  is 
no  objection  that  some  of  its  most  important  branches 
should  be  probable  rather  than  demonstrative,  moral 
rather  than  physical  or  scientific.  The  most  suitable  evi- 
dence that  can  be  addressed  to  a  being  such  as  man,  who 
has  strayed  from  the  right  path  and  whose  nature  has 
become  disordered,  but  has  still  noble  powers  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  use,  is  such  proof  as  appeals  not  only 
to  the  reason  and  the  feelings,  but  also  to  the  will.  The 
free  and  responsible  creature  must  be  left  with  power  to 
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listen  or  to  close  the  ears,  to  be  convinced  or  to  doubt, 
to  receive  or  to  reject.  The  evidence,  in  other  words,  is 
not  purely  logical,  nor  merely  an  address  to  the  feelings, 
nor  simply  authority,  nor  a  display  of  naked  power.  It 
partakes  at  times  and  in  parts  of  all  these,  and  is  strong 
or  weak  according  to  the  interior  state  of  those  addressed. 
What  can  be  thus  said  of  religious  evidence  as  a  whole 
finds  striking  illustrations  in  the  department  of  proph- 
ecy in  particular.  First,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
prophecy  is  but  one  of  many  kinds  of  evidence  for  rev- 
elation.^ Though  a  single  prophecy  could  establish  a 
divine  communication,  and  a  series  of  prophecies  abund- 
antly prove  a  religion,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prophecy 
authenticates  the  same  heavenly  truths  as  are  attested 
by  miracles,  recommended  by  their  own  sublimity  or 
beauty,  verified  by  their  effects  upon  individuals  and 
upon  society.  The  collective  or  cumulative  force,  there- 
fore, of  miracles,  prophecy,  moral  fitness,  benign  effects, 
and  temporal  triumphs  over  material  power  and  unwill- 
ing witnesses,  should  in  fairness  be  considered  when  we 
strive  to  estimate  the  just  weight  of  each.  Prophecy, 
though  wonderful  and  divine,  is  after  all  but  one  evi- 
dence amid  several  kinds.  But,  secondly,  it  is  plain  from 
the  very  conditions  of  an  unimpeachable  prophecy  that 
no  one  can  form  an  intelligent  and  fair  judgment  of  its 
claims  to  our  acceptance  without  research,  patience,  and 
candor.  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect these  from  unbelievers  or  the  indifferent,  much  less 
the  prejudiced  and  hostile.  And  we  must  admit,  in  reply, 
that  religion  offers  no  evidence  that  can  convince  any  of 
these  classes  against  their  will. 

Since  no  prophecy  can  be  either  refuted  or  verified  till 
after  the  event,  it  is  naturally  liable  to  remain  for  some 

'The  "evidences  aie  exceedingly  other;   they  are  connected    only  in 

dissimilar.     .     .     .     They   are    not  the    subject   which  they  conspire  to 

necessarily  connected  in  their  origin  ;  attest." — Davison  on  Prophecy,  Disc, 

they  are  independent   in  their  prin-  I.,  p,  31. 
ciple  ;    they  do  not   infer  each  the 
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time  after  its  delivery  neglected  as  an  ambiguous  oracle. 
It  is  only  such  testimony  as  the  Church  (first  the  Jewish, 
then  the  Christian)  has  preserved  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  prophetic  writings,  and  the  date  of  their  composition 
— testimony  of  an  especial  witness  appointed  to  guard 
and  preserve  them,  beside  the  ordinary  evidence  for  any 
celebrated  writing  or  book — only  such  abundant  proof 
as  this  might  seem  able  to  fix  beyond  question  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy.  And  even  though  this 
may  not  be  disputed  without  manifest  captiousness,  still 
it  requires  some  candor  to  admit  that  the  terms  descrip- 
tive of  a  future  event  are  quite  beyond  the  natural  sagac- 
ity of  some  mind  speculating  on  a  kindred  theme.  Or,  if 
this  point  be  conceded,  it  may  not  still  be  practicable  to 
remove  every  scruple  concerning  the  possibility  of  fortui- 
tous coincidences  between  the  terms  of  the  prediction 
and  the  terms  of  the  fulfilment.  A  reasonable  certainty 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  fulfilment  of  any  impor- 
tant event,  or  series  of  events,  cannot  be  reached  without 
some  knowledge  of  history,  often  not  without  consider- 
able research,  weighing  of  events,  balancing  of  authorities. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  circumstance  removes 
much  of  prophecy  from  the  possibility  of  being  evidence 
to  any  but  the  learned.  But  though  we  grant  that  the 
leading  events  of  history  may  be  safely  accepted  on  the 
ground  of  general  notoriety,  still,  as  the  very  problem 
which  prophecy  lays  before  us  involves  the  comparison 
of  distant  and  dissimilar  events,  often  the  criticism  and 
sometimes  the  translation  of  language,  and  some  ability 
to  examine  witnesses  and  weigh  evidence,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  its  evidence  is  rather  probable  than  demon- 
strative. Though  abundant  to  convince  a  thoughtful  and 
candid  inquirer,  one  who  has  patience  enough  to  carry 
him  through  a  laborious  search,  and  to  give  him  a  motive 
for  life  and  a  support  in  death,  this  evidence  will  yet 
never  force  any  one  to  believe  ;  it  will  not  even  seem 
strong  to  the  mind  that  will  not  submit  to  the  conditions 
of  its  discovery  ;   it  may  even  be  proclaimed  to  be  no  cvi- 
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dence  at  all  by  the  lazy  and  indifferent.  Its  evidence,  in 
effect,  does  not  virtually  exist  for  them  any  more  than  for 
the  actively  hostile  and  unprincipled,  who  pervert  evi- 
dence, invent  difficulties,  and  impute  failures  where  none 
•  are  found. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  survey  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  They  are  found  in  every  book  of  both 
Testaments,  we  might  almost  say  on  every  page.  Tak- 
ing the  word  "  prophecy  "  in  the  comprehensive  sense  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  revealing  of  a  truth  to  man 
by  God's  help,  how  wonderful  is  the  disclosure,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  holy  volume,  of  the  orderly  progress  of 
creation  through  the  different  stages  of  the  material  frame- 
work— the  chaotic  mass,  the  light  from  darkness,  the  solid 
from  the  liquid,  the  light-bearing  orbs  ;  then  the  still  more 
wonderful  construction  of  living  organisms,  the  water 
population,  the  air  population  ; '  then,  lastly,  the  land  pop- 
ulation, consummated  in  man — the  three  leading  steps  in 
this  great  process  being  marked  by  the  emphatic  word 
**  create."''  That  all  the  steps  in  this  majestic  march  of 
creative  power  should  receive  confirmation,  and,  amid  the 
mysterious  details  upon  which  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  science  have  thrown  light,  have  become  demon- 
strated conclusions  and  established  facts,  as  men  like  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Cuvier  ^  assure  us,  is  something  like  a 
fulfilled  prophecy.  Who  but  He  that  planted  the  secret 
springs  of  life  and  movement  in  every  creature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  should  guide  them  through  all  their  won- 
drous course,  from  the  world's  beginning  to  its  end,  by 

*  "In   the  larva   of  the   libellula,  ^  Gen.   i.   i,  2i,  27.     Cf.  Ps.  civ. 
which  lives  constantly  and  has  still  2-20;    cxxxvi.    5-9;   "Song   of   the 
long  to  live  under  water,  are  descried  Three  Children,"  57-60. 
the  wings  of  a  fly  which  two  years  af-  '  Cuvier  says  :    "  Moyses  hat  uns 
terward  is  to  mount  into  the  air." —  eine  Kosmogonie  hinterlassen,  deren 
Paley's  Nat..Th.,  Ch.  XXVII.  With  Genauigkeit  mit  jedem  Tage  in  einer 
this  and  kindred  facts  before   him,  bewunderungswiirdigern    Weise    be- 
how  can  a  philosopher  like  Huxley  statigt    ist."     Quoted    in    Reusch's 
insist  that  the  "  air  population  "  can-  Bibel  und  Natur,  pp.  2,  63. 
not  immediately  succeed  the  "  water 
population  "  ? 
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His  intimate  and  loving  providence,  ruling,  overruling, 
checking,  forewarning,  that  He  may  be  known  and  trusted 
at  all  times  by  hearts  watchful  and  prepared  ? 

The  articulate  prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  dis- 
tributed under  three  great  classes — the  fortunes  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Jewish  people,  the  formation  and  triumphs  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  lastly,  the  various  history  of 
different  pagan  powers.  All  three  are  often  found  inter- 
woven in  intimate  connection  throughout  the  pages  of 
Holy  Writ,  from  first  to  last,  the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah 
in  particular  illuminating  every  part  of  the  career  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and  the  fortunes  of 
worldly  powers  deriving  their  interest  and  significance 
from  their  relation  to  God's  kingdom. 

I.  The  most  striking  and  convincing  prophecy  of  Holy 
Writ,  beyond  doubt,  is  that  of  the  Messiah,  running  through 
all  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  having  its  fulfilment 
recorded  in  the  New,  and  Himself  becoming  the  Author 
of  new  predictions  reaching  onward  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  formation  of  the  chosen  people  who  inhabited  Pales- 
tine, the  vital  and  organizing  principle  of  its  very  exist- 
ence, is  found  in  the  human  nature  of  the  Incarnate  Son 
of  God.  Our  first  parents,  freshly  fallen  into  sin,  derived 
their  first  hope  of  redemption  from  the  mysterious  prom- 
ise, "The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head  ;  "  the  wonderful  ministry  of  suffering  was  suggested 
by  the  words,  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel."  When  Abraham  received  the  promise 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  multiplication  of  his  posterity  "as 
the  stars  of  heaven,"  and  then  that  "  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  both  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  the  blessing  had  their  explanation  only 
in  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  fortunes  of  Abraham's 
descendants,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  promised  land, 
anticipated  and  summarized  the  history  of  the  great 
Deliverer,  even  as  He  in  some  sort  comprehended  in  Him- 
self the  history  of  the  whole  race  :    "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 

even  so  in  Christ  shall  all   be  made  alive."     More  than 
23 
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fifty  particulars  concerning  the  coming  and  character 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  are  contained  in  writings  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  four  hundred  years  before  His  birth. 
They  have  a  wonderful  cumulative  mark  or  quality, 
growing  in  particularity  and  clearness  as  time  rolled 
on.  After  the  general  promises,  already  mentioned,  of 
One  to  come,  and  of  His  coming  through  Abraham,  the 
period  when  He  should  appear  is  specified.  "The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come." '  Here  we  have  further  the 
tribe  of  Jacob  specified,  as  we  have  soon  after  the  family, 
that  of  David,  from  which  the  Messiah  should  come.  Then 
the  mysterious  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  is  announced  : 
"  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  "  then 
the  very  place  of  its  accomplishment  named  :  "  And 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah."  His  forerunner,  S.  John  ; 
the  place  whence  His  ministry  began,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations;"  His  character  as  prophet,  legislator,  priest,  and 
victim  ;  the  peculiar  miracles  of  His  ministry,  "opening 
the  eyes  and  unsealing  the  ears"  of  the  maimed,  raising 
the  dead,  teaching  with  authority  and  with  gentleness ; 
His  entrance  into  Jerusalem ;  His  strange  death  and 
burial,  and  His  marvellous  resurrection — these  and  many 
other  things  are  contained  so  plainly  in  the  prophecies 
that  a  complete  history,  corresponding  minutely  to  that 
in  the  Gospels,  could  be  extracted  from  them.  There  is 
no  fact  in  history  or  in  literature  more  certain  than  the 
existence  of  these  prophecies  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  history  fulfilling 
them  is  perfectly  attested  not  by  Christians  only,  but  by 

'Gen.    xlix.    lo.     Haggai,    ii.    7.  25,  26.     Is.    xlii,    2,  3.     Ps.  Ixix.  9. 

Mai.  iii.  I.     Dan.  ix.  24,   25  ;    Gen.  Zech.  xi.  12,  13.     Ps.  Ixix.  25,  21,  4, 

xii.  3  ;  xviii.  18  ;  xxvi.  4  ;  Is.    xi.   i.  17.     Is.  liii.;ix,  7;  Ixi.  1-3,  14;  xlix. 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  27.     Is.  xi.  9;  xli.  27.  7;   viii.    14.       Zech.    xii.    10.      Ps., 

Haggai,  ii.  6-9.     Is.  liii.  2.     Ezek.  xxii.;   xxxi.  5;    xvi,  10,    11.     Jonah, 

xxxiv.  23,  24.     Micah,  V.  2.     Is.  vii.  i.     17.     S.    Luke,  iv.    16-29.       See 

14,     S.  Matt.  i.  21-23.    Gen.  iii.  15.  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.,  App. 

Hosea,    xi.    i.    Judges,    xiii.    5.       1  VI.,  Ch.  I.,  pp.  451-456. 
Sam.  i.  II.     Zech.  ix.  9.     Ps.  cxviii. 
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Jews  and  pagans  ;'  a  history,  we  are  to  remember,  con- 
taining a  career  and  a  character,  unique  and  original,  the 
one  of  all  impossible  to  invent  amid  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  from  which  Christ 
came,  and  to  which  He  gave  shape,  are  marked  in  proph- 
ecy with  a  like  precision,  and  attested  in  the  records  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  of  Scripture,  with  similar  and  un- 
mistakable signs  of  certainty.  Among  the  promises  and 
threats  throughout  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  observe  in 
particular  what  is  said  of  the  degradation  and;^exile  of 
the  Jewish  people,^  alluded  toby  Nehemiah  as  an  ancient 
prediction  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  made 
the  subject  of  new  prophecies  by  Christ,  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
and  in  the  subsequent  dispersion  and  preservation  of  the 
chosen  race.  The  endurance  of  this  strange  branch  of 
the  human  family,  thriving  in  some  preternatural  way 
amid  the  tyranny  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon,  as  amid  their 
most  lasting  and  more  fearful  martyrdom  since  their  re- 
jection of  Christ,  forms  the  meeting-ground  of  miracle 
and  prophecy,  so  that  the  oldest  and  most  unmistakable 
of  predictions  is  fulfilled  in  the  most  certain  yet  most 
unlikely  of  histories.  Their  very  continuance  at  once 
renews  the  prophecy  and  attests  the  miracle. 

2.  It  is  not  the  least  marvellous  fact  in  the  career  of 
the  Hebrew  people  that  they  preserved   in   their  sacred 

'  Josephus,  yf«/.  Jud.,  L.  XVIII.,  xxi.     For  accomplishment,  see  Jose- 

Ch.  v..  §2  ;  L.  XX.,  Ch.  VIII.  (al.  phus,  De  Bell.  Judcric,  L.  VII.  nov 

g),  §1.     (See  Home,  I.,    463,  App.  5'  7/  /.leydXTj  ttoAi?  77  vov  navToS 

VII.)    Suetonius     in    Claudia,    Ch.  lovdaiov      yevovi     ^itjrponokti 

XXV.     Tacitus,    Anna/.,   XV.,    44.  h.   r.  A.  (oral,  of    Eleazar).   Tacitus. 

In    reference   to  the    destruction   of  //.,  V.,  II.,  12.     Josephus  {De  Bell. 

Jerusalem,  //is/.,  V.,  13.  Jud.,  VI.,  IV.,  5)  says  the  temple  was 

'Neh.  i.  8.  Deut.  xxviii.;  xxvi.  27;  burned  down  by  the  Babylonians  and 

iv.  25;  ix.  8.     Lev.   xxvi.    33.     Jer.  by  the  Romans  on  the    same  day  of 

xlili.     Ezek.  v.  15.    Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  Uie  same  month,  the  tenth  of  Lous. 

21.     Is.  Ixv.  1-9.     I  Kings,  ix.  7,  8.  (The  M.icedonian  Aojo5  answers   to 

2  Chron.  vii.  20.    Jer.  vii. ;  xxvi.     S.  the    Attic    fior/SfJo^tioJi',    parts    of 

Matt.  xxiv.     S.  Mark,  xiii.   S.  Luke,  Elul  and  Ti/.ri  or  of  our  September. 
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oracles  prophecies  of  the  extension,  through  their  Mes- 
siah, of  the  true  religion  through  all  Gentile  nations — or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— though  the  very  conception  was  most  odious  to  their 
narrow  national  temper,  and  bitterly  opposed  by  them  at 
every  step  in  its  actual  fulfilment.  This  great  event  was 
assured  to  Abraham  in  the  pledge,  **  All  the  nations  of 
the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him,"  as  it  was  afterwards 
announced  by  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  among  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  "The  Gentiles  shall  come 
to  Thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  Thy  rising  ;" 
"  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  Thee ;  "  "  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." ' 
The  universal  conquests  of  the  true  religion,  itself  the 
supplement  of  the  earlier  revelation,  and  complete  in  the 
work  of  the  suffering  and  triumphant  Messiah,  are  not 
predicted  in  one  or  two  separate  texts  alone,  but  are 
intimated  in  every  book,  suggested  in  the  ritual,  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people.  "  The 
ritual  types  were  a  ^^;/^^^/i?^  prophetic  evidence,  the  force 
of  which  was  made  apparent  by  the  presence  of  the  Gos- 
pel system."^  The  triumphs  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
the  first  three  centuries  have  no  parallel  in  any  other  events 
yet  seen  in  the  world ;  they  proceeded  from  missiona- 
ries that  came  out  of  Judaea  ;  it  was  a  direct  and  system- 
atic propagation  of  a  religion,  ws\n^ persuasion  as  distinct 
from  worldly  force  or  politics ;  it  wrought  in  the  individ- 
uals and  communities  that  received  it  a  moral  and  spirit- 
ual change.  There  is  no  record  like  this  in  the  rise  of 
any  false  religion  or  imposture.  Muhammedanism  was  a 
fanaticism  spread  by  the  sword,  and  its  very  miracles  and 
prophecies  were  an  afterthought.     Brahmanism  and  Bud- 

*Gen.  xviii.  i8.     Is.  Ix.  3.     Cf.   Is.     xviii.;  43,  44;  xlvii.  8;  cii.   15;   xxii. 
ii.  2-4;   xlii.    I,    7;    Hi.;    liii.;   liv.     27.     Is.  xi.  9-11. 
Hab.ii.  14.     Mai.  i.   H.     Ps.  ii.  8;         ''Davison  on  Prophecy,  Disc.  III., 

p.  151. 
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dhism  were  at  one  time  concessions  and  again  negations 
of  human  weakness,  giving  voice  byturn  to  passion  and  to 
despair.  The  wisdom  and  the  morals  of  the  best  of  the 
heathen  are  in  sharpest  conflict  with  their  religion  and  its 
worship.  But  the  religion  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  fulfilled  in  the  New  has  fostered  and  produced  the 
highest  types  of  virtue,  become  the  mother  of  knowledge, 
the  defence  of  nations,  the  champion  of  domestic  honor, 
of  the  family,  of  freedom,  of  all  real  civilization.  These 
are  not  theories,  but  facts.  They  are  substantial  events 
foretold  in  prophecy,  attested  by  history,  brought  about 
in  the  teeth  of  every  antagonism,  in  contravention  of  all 
human  probability,  against  the  currents  of  sympathy,  the 
expectations  of  the  wise,  the  fears  of  the  brave.  The 
prophecies,  moreover,  that  foretold  the  unexpected  vic- 
tories of  Christianity  foretold  also  a  mysterious  and  inex- 
plicable perversion  of  it,  that  should  prove  well  nigh  as 
memorable  as  its  triumph.  Only  the  faith  nurtured  by 
Christ  could  survive  the  hideous  diabolism  and  tyranny  of 
Antichrist. 

;;  It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear,  as  we  do,  such  men  in  the 
early  ages  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ter- 
tulHan,  Lactantius,  and  Arnobius,  all  originally  heathen, 
attribute  their  conversion  to  the  prophecies.  Justin  '  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Jews,  was  able  to  say  :  "  There  exists 
not  a  people,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  any  other 
race  of  men,  by  whatsoever  appellation  or  manners  they 
may  be  distinguished,  however  ignorant  of  arts  or  agri- 
culture, whether  they  dwell  under  tents  or  wander  about 
in  covered  wagons,  among  whom  prayers  are  not  offered 
up  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  Jesus  to  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  all  things."  Tertullian,*  with  the  vigorous 
originality  peculiar  to  him,  grasped  not  only  the  splendors 
of  prophecy,  but  the  dark  outlines  of  the  great  apostasy 
in  S.  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse. 

3.  It  remains  to  glance  briefly  at  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning pagan  powers,  and   in  particular  about   Nineveh, 

'  Dial,  cum  Tnfh.,  p.  341.  '  De  Resurr.  Cartiis, 
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Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Egypt.  We  have  already  noted  how 
an  outline  of  the  world's  history  was  delivered  by  Noah 
in  his  predictions  to  his  three  sons.'  Individuals  and  par 
ticular  nations  of  the  heathen  become  the  subjects  of 
prophecy  when  their  careers  touch  the  development  of 
God's  kingdom,  or  when  they  furnish,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, signal  examples  of  judgments  upon  crime,  or  the 
acceptance  of  repentance. 

(i)  Nahum  is  the  chief  prophet,  though  not  the  only 
one,  who  announces  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.'  On  the 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Church,  witnessed  by  Josephus,' 
his  prophecy  was  uttered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
before  the  fall  of  Nineveh.'*  The  following  is  part  of  it : 
"  For  while  they  be  folded  together  as  thorns,  and  while 
they  are  drunken  as  drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as 
stubble  fully  dry."  Again  :  **  The  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved,"  ^  or 
"  molten."  A  heathen  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,^  in  his 
account  of  the  taking  of  the  city,  describes  two  remark- 
able facts  corresponding  to  the  prophecy:  first,  of  the  state 
of  drunkenness  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  during  a  general 
festival,  when,  "  folded  together  "  and  hedged  in  as  "  with 
thorns,"  they  were  surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
enemy  ;  and,  second,  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  an  inundation  of  the  Tigris  laid  open  the  walls 
of  the  city  to  the  extent  of  twenty  stadia,  whereupon  the 
king  in  despair  raised  a  vast  pile,  and  consumed  himself  in 
the  flames  of  his  wealth  and  of  his  palace,  thus  fulfilling 
what  is  said  of  "the  gates  of  the  river"  and  of  "the 
palace  "  being  "  molten." 

(2)  It  is  curious  to  note  at  once  the  resemblances  and 
the  contrasts  in  the  fate  of  Babylon,  also  a  great  city 
upon   a  river,  the   river    Euphrates.     There  was  also   at 

■  Gen.  ix.  25-27.     See  First  Course  (I.,  106),  must  have  taken  place  after 

on  Internal  Evidences,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  the  expulsions  of  the  Scythians  from 

107.  Asia,  B.C.  596. 

'  See  Dr.  Pusey's  Introduction.  *  Nahum,  i.  10  ;  ii.  6. 

^  Antiq.  Jud.,Y^.,  \X.  ^  Hist.,    LIT.,    pp.    112,    113,    cd. 

*  This,     according    to    Herodotus  Rhod. 
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Babylon  a  scene  of  revelry  and  intoxication,  but  it  was 
at  the  moment  of  capture,  "not,  as  in  the  case  of  Nineveh, 
the  surprise  of  the  army,  before  the  siege  began.  The 
river  also  became  the  means  of  overthrow,  but  in  a  very 
different  way;  for  the  Euphrates  was  turned  from  its 
channel,  leaving  a  dry  passage  into  Babylon,  while  at 
Nineveh  the  Tigris  had  carried  away  the  walls.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  noted  in  the  prophecies.  Thus  Jeremiah 
said  of  Babylon :  "  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts ; 
and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice,  and 
sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  saith  the  Lord."  "  I  have  laid  a 
snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O  Babylon,  and 
thou  wast  not  aware :  thou  art  found,  and  also  caught." 
"  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters ;  and  they  shall  be  dried 
up."  This  had  also  long  before  been  predicted  in  Isaiah  : 
"  That  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry ;  and  I  will  dry  up  thy 
rivers."'  The  Grecian  historian's  account  is  well  known, 
how  Cyrus  obtained  entrance  by  draining  off  the  river  so 
secretly  that  the  people  were  "  taken  as  in  a  net,"  and 
one  part  of  the  city  knew  not  of  the  entrance  of  the 
army  till  the  other  part  was  in  their  power.  Zephaniah 
thus  foretells  the  desolation  of  Nineveh :  "  He  will 
stretch  out  His  hand  against  the  North,  and  destroy 
Assyria;  and  make  Nineveh  a  desolation,  and  dry  like  a 
wilderness.  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her, 
all  the  beasts  of  the  nations  ;  both  the  pelican  and  the 
bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it;  their  voice 
shall  sing  in  its  windows;  desolation  shall  be  in  its 
thresholds;  this  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly, 
that  said  in  her  heart,  I,  and  none  beside  me :  how  is 
she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down 
in  ! "  And  so  Nahum  says  :  "  She  is  empty  and  void  and 
waste."  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  predict  in  similar  terms 
the  perpetual  doom  of  Babylon.  "  It  shall  never  be  in- 
habited ;  .  .  .  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  folds  there. 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there."     "  Cast  her 

'Jer.  li.  39,  57  ;  1.  24,  38.     Isaiah,  xliv.  27. 
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up  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her  utterly:  let  nothing  of 
her  be  left." '  For  many  centuries  the  very  sites  of 
these  mighty  cities  have  been  unknown.  The  recent  ex- 
plorations of  Nineveh  seem  to  emphasize  its  wonderful 
overthrow.  By  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Euphrates 
morasses  have  been  formed  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  con- 
verting it,  as  the  prophet  said,  into  **  a  possession  for  the 
bittern  and  pools  of  water."' 

(3)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  foretold  concerning  Tyre  its 
subjugation  and  restoration  after  a  servitude  of  seventy 
years  ;  its  later  calamities,  capture,  burning,  demolition  ; 
then  its  religious  conversion  ;  then  the  final  desolation  of 
the  city.  "  I  will  scrape  the  dust  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  it  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nets ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more ;  though  thou 
be  sought  for,  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again."  ^  This 
is  one  of  those  prophecies  whose  existence  is  perfectly 
well  known  in  the  canon  of  Ezra,  a  century  before  Alex- 
ander laid  siege  to  Tyre.  The  favorable  situation  of  this 
great  emporium  of  commerce  and  the  arts  rendered  its 
continuance  very  probable.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more 
exact  than  the  correspondence  of  the  present  condition 
of  its  site  with  the  terms  of  the  prophecy.  The  traveller 
Shaw*'  says  the  port  of  Tyre  is  so  choked  up  that  "the 
boats  of  the  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  come  to  the 
place  and  dry  their  nets  upon  its  rocks  and  ruins,  can 
hardly  enter." 

(4)  Bishop  Newton  affirms  of  the  prophecies  in  Daniel 
relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years: 
"There  is  not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series  of  their 
kings,  there  is  not  so  concise  and  comprehensive  an  ac- 
count of  their  affairs,  to  be  found  in  any  author  of  those 
times.     The  prophecy  is  really  more  perfect  than  any 

'  Zeph.    ii.    13-15.      Nah.    ii.   lo,         '  Ezek.  xxvi.  14,  21,  etc. 
Is.  xiii.  20-22.     Jer.  1.  26.  ■*  Travels,  Vol,  II.,  p.  31. 

'See  Buckingham's  Travels, 
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history."'  Porphyry,  an  ancient  enemy  of  Christianity, 
felt  the  correspondence  of  the  prophet's  words  to  the 
facts  of  history  to  be  so  clear  that  he  denied  their  author- 
ship to  Daniel,  in  violation  of  all  the  evidence/  Modern 
unbelievers  (like  Payne),  not  being  able  to  make  this  old 
denial  good,  admit  the  authenticity,  but  deny  the  corre- 
spondence !  Thus,  while  refuting  each  other,  they  estab- 
lish the  truth.  Egypt  may  be  said  to  be  the  oldest 
seat  of  policy,  arts,  and  civil  grandeur.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  first  foretold  a  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  a  captivity 
of  her  people  to  last  forty  years.  Then  he  subjoins  this 
second  prediction  :  "  Yet  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  At  the 
end  of  forty  years,  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of 
Egypt,  and  will  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of 
Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habitation  ;  and  they  shall 
be  a  base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms  ; 
neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations: 
for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  3  This  is  a  unique  and  remarkable 
prophecy.  In  his  thirty-first  chapter  the  prophet  draws  a 
memorable  comparison  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  "the 
loftiest  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God."  Yet  one  was  to 
be  utterly  destroyed,  while  the  other  dragged  on  a  pecu- 
liarly degraded  existence.  Egypt  has  been  compared  to 
one  of  its  own  mummies — a  withered  figure,  preserved  in 
decay.  It  has  been  "the  basest  of  kingdoms,"  ruled  by 
a  dynasty  of  slaves.  Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Saracens,  Mamlukes,  Turks,  have  been  its 
masters  in  turn.  The  Ptolemies  were  a  foreign  race,  so 
that  their  rule  did  not  violate  the  prediction,  *'  there  shall 
no  more  be  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx. 
13).  The  gifts  of  nature  and  the  treasures  of  art  and 
science  have  not  preserved  this  land  from  its  long,  excep- 
tionless degradation. 

While  we  survey  such   marvellous  tokens  of  the  pre- 

'  Newlon  on  Prophecy,  Vol.  II.,  |).         ''See  Lardner,  Vol,  IV.,  p.  215. 
I4g.  '  Lzck.  xxix.  13-15. 
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science  of  the  Almighty  illuminating  the  minds  of  the 
prophets,  what  reflection  can  be  more  suitable  than  that 
which  so  powerfully  affected  the  acute  and  earnest  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century?  Is  not 
this  foreknowledge  of  the  destinies  of  cities  and  king- 
doms part  of  that  same  Wisdom  that  daily  rules  the 
universe?  "Since/  the  fortunes  of  kingdoms,  since  the 
downfall  of  cities,  since  the  vanishing  of  nations,  and 
the  conditions  of  different  periods  thus  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  prophetic  words,  how  were  they  foretold 
thousands  of  years  before?" 

'"Cum  dispositiones  regnorum,  bus  respondent,  quemadmodum  ante 
cum  casus  urbium,  cum  exitus  genti-  millia  annorum  prsenunciabanlur?  " 
um,  cum  status  temporum  ita  omni-    — TertuU.,  Apol,,  Ch.  XIX,,  frag. 
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PROPHECY. 

PART    II. 

After  a  survey  of  the  leading  prophecies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  such  as  we  have  just  made,  we  are  best  pre- 
pared to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  weight  and 
cogency,  and  to  put  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  its 
right  place  among  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion.  No 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  something  very  startling  and 
wonderful  in  these  disclosures  of  things  to  come  ;  it  is 
mere  obstinacy  and  captiousness  to  dispute  their  exist- 
ence, often  in  several  languages,  before  some  of  their  most 
striking  fulfilments  ;  and  still  it  is  felt  that  the  prophecies 
do  not  all  affect  us  alike,  are  not  all  equally  plain,  and 
some,  if  considered  by  themselves,  we  might  even  doubt 
to  be  prophecies  at  all.  We  shall  have  to  acknowledge 
of  the  whole  of  prophecy,  what  must  be  said  of  all  reli- 
gious evidence,  that  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  force  convic- 
tion ;  that  it  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings,  but 
at  the  same  time  leaves  to  us  the  possibility  of  choice. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  reflect  that  culti- 
vated men  think  that,  being  still  of  sound  mind,  tliey  can 
yet  make  a  question  whether  to  trust  in  their  senses,  to 
demand  proof  of  axioms,  to  doubt  all  history,  to  set  aside 
testimony  that  does  not  pass  technical  legal  tests,  and  to 
consider  all  statements  in  language — familiar  facts,  the 
tritest  maxims,  even  the  meanings  of  words — to  be  liable 
to  be  treated  as  open   questions.     There  is,  in   fact,  no 
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physical  preventive,  except  health,  to  save  any  human 
being  from  thus  abusing  his  or  her  powers.  Since  the 
language  in  which  prophecies  are  uttered  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  all  language,  which  when  plainest 
can  never  remove  every  doubt ;  since  the  very  end  of 
prophecy  is  usually  to  give  such  a  description  as  may 
raise  expectation,  but  cannot  be  exactly  verified  till  after 
the  event ;  and  since  the  account  of  events  themselves 
must  be  derived  from  human  witnesses,  like  Diodorus, 
Herodotus,  and  Josephus,  of  different  degrees  of  credit, 
and  yet  none  of  them  infallible,  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
have  to  be  reconciled  to  varying  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
argument  from  prophecy.  These  considerations,  rightly 
regarded,  ought  in  truth  rather  to  strengthen  than  to 
weaken  our  confidence  in  the  argument,  because  they  are 
signs  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  reality  and  not  with  an 
imagination. 

It  will  help  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  I  believe,  to 
glance  briefly  at  some  miscellaneous  points  hitherto  but 
lightly  touched;  as,  first,  the  natural  instinctive  expecta- 
tion of  prophecy  found  among  men  in  any  time  of  stress 
or  urgency  ;  then  the  actual  prophecies,  whether  of  known 
or  unknown  authors,  that  have  had  currency  respecting- 
real  matters;  finally,  some  manifest  marks  of  distinction 
that  separate  divine  prophecies  from  those  of  confessedly 
human  origin. 

I.  The  poet  Virgil  in  the  opening  of  his  great  work 
fairly  expresses  the  instinctive  conception  of  prophecy 
when  he  represents  the  king  of  the  gods  thus  allaying 
the  anxiety  of  his  daughter  concerning  the  destinies  of 
the  Roman  people.  "  Spare  thy  fear :  .  .  .  the  des- 
tinies of  thy  people  remain  unshaken  for  thee.  .  .  . 
Unto  thee  alone  will  I  declare  it,'  since  this  care  contin- 
ually distresses  thee,  and,  causing  them  to  revolve,  will 
set  in   motion  for  thee,  far  in  the  future,  the  secrets  of 

'  Tibi  fabor  enim,  quando  hxc  te  cura  reraordet 
Longius  et  volvens  fatorum  arcana  movebo. 

Virgilii  yEn.,  I.,  261,  262. 
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the  fates."  The  future  history  of  a  mighty  empire  is 
here  viewed  as  one  of  many  vast  concentric  cycles,  the 
Deity  being  the  common  centre,  and  by  His  disclosure 
setting  it  in  motion,  as  it  were,  before  the  mind  to 
which  the  future  is  unveiled.  The  peculiar  confidence 
of  a  Roman  in  the  greatness  of  the  empire  is  expressed 
in  Virgil's  poem,  as  by  many  other  Latin  writers ;  and 
the  famous  prophecy  of  the  augur  Vettius,  preserved  by 
Varro,'  concerning  the  duration  of  Rome,  is  a  good 
specimen  both  of  the  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of 
these  prophecies  that  have  been  set  up  as  rivals  to  those 
of  Divine  Revelation.  The  words  of  Vettius  are  :  "If  it 
was  so,  as  the  historians  related,  as  to  the  auguries  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Romulus  and  the  twelve  vultures, 
since  the  Roman  people  had  passed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  safe,  it  would  reach  twelve  hundred."  This 
prophecy,  therefore,  can  claim  to  be  no  more  than  a  con- 
jectural inference  upon  a  hypothetical  fact.  " //  there 
was  such  an  appearance  to  the  Roman  founder !  "  The 
augur  at  most  predicts  "  safety "  to  the  city  for  some 
decuple  of  twelve  years  ;  and  since  it  had  passed  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  it  would  reach  twelve  hundred  years  ! 
We  may  grant  that  the  ordinary  dates  A.U.C.  753  and 
A.D.  476  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire would  come  pretty  near  the  twelve  centuries.  But 
the  first  date  is  simply  conjectural,  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  in  it  being  assigned  to  the  seven  kings  to  make 
their  period  double  that  (one  hundred  and  twenty)  given 
to  the  consuls  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  prophecy  produced 
any  fixed  expectation.  Sidonius  and  Claudian,  e.  g.,  ex- 
pected the  destruction  of  Rome  before  the  twelve  cen- 
turies had  expired.  Again,  it  might  be  maintained  that 
"  new  Rome "  continued   the  empire  in   fact  for  nearly 

'  Anliri.,L.  XVIII.   Quoted  by  the  of  one's  genius,  and  of  the  stars,  upon 

grammarian    Censorinus,    circ.    A.D.  one's  birth  perioil. 

233,  in  a  work   Dc  Die  Natali  (Ch.  '  Mommsen,  D.  Kom.    Chron.,  p. 

XVII.  fin.)  treating  of  the  influence  133. 
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another  twelve  hundred  years;  or  even  that  old  Rome 
was  not  destroyed,  but  exchanged  a  temporal  for  a  spir- 
itual dominion  over  many  millions  more  than  the  tem- 
poral sway  had  ruled. 

We  can  hence  see  that  though  the  conception  of  a  true 
prophecy  existed,  nothing  was  found  truly  answering  to 
it.  A  prophecy  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  having 
arrested  much  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  contained  an  ambiguity,  however,  caused 
by  the  resemblance  of  two  words,  which  leads  the  his- 
torian to  a  general  remark  upon  such  prophecies.  When 
the  plague  came  upon  the  Athenians,  cooped  up  in  their 
city,  Thucydides  says  :  "  In  their  misery  they  remembered 
this  verse  among  other  things,  as  was  natural  they  should ;^ 
the  old  men  saying  that  it  had  been  uttered  long  ago : 
*  A  Dorian  war  shall  come,  and  plague  with  it.'^  Now, 
there  was  a  dispute  amongst  them,  and  some  asserted 
that  it  was  not  '  a  plague '  (Aoz/^o?)  that  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  verse  by  the  men  of  former  time,  but  *a 
famine'  (Azyuo?).  The  opinion,  however,  at  the  present 
time  naturally  prevailed  that  a  plague  had  been  men- 
tioned ;  for  men  adapted  their  recollections  to  what  they 
zvcre  suffering^  ^  It  may  be  said  that  the  ambiguity  in 
this  old  prophecy,  handed  down  as  a  tradition  in  popular 
speech,  is  precisely  of  the  kind  in  which  the  oracles  de- 
lighted— as  when  Croesus  was  told'*  that  "upon  crossing 
the  Halys  he  would  destroy  a  great  kingdom,"  or  Pyrrhus 
received  the  pledge,  "  Dico  te  Romanos  vincere  posse  " 
— and  is  at  the  same  time  one  that  could  have  been 
detected  (which  the  two  latter  could  not),  if  the  words  had 
been  carefully  written  down  and  preserved  amid  some 
sacred  archives,  for  instance,  like  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

When  men  systematize  their  rejection  of  the  super- 
natural, they  object  to  the  idea  of  prophecy  by  narrowing 

'  Qia  etud?.  iTTadxov    ttjv  ixrijurjv   Itcoiovv 

^ffSEi   AaofnaHoi   JtoXeuoS    xai     to. — Thucyd.,  II.,  54. 
j  Aozwo?  I  ^  ,      ,    ^  *  Kpoi6o?,   "AXvv    dia^dS,  /HE- 

(  Xzjdui    ^  "^'   avrca.  ydXrjv  dpxvv  yiaTaXv6Ei. — Dio- 

'  oi    yap     avOpooTToi    TCpoi    a     dorus,  Excerpt.  7,  ^  28. 
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the  scope  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events,'  so  that  in  essence  it  will  not  differ  from  human 
sagacity,  though  its  degree  may  be  heightened.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  objection  to  the  miracle  by  constricting 
the  conception  of  law.  It  is  alleged  that  the  advance  of 
civilization  renders  men  incredulous  in  regard  to  both. 
But,  as  Major  Knollys  has  recently  said  of  the  Chinese,  it 
is  not  impossible  for  "the  incredulity  of  civilization"  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  "  the  crass  stupidity  of  ignorance." 
He  pronounces  their  "  psychological  characteristics  "  to 
be  "scepticism,  superstition,  and  indifference,  plus  a  lin- 
gering suspicion  that,  after  all,  religion  may  turn  out 
after  death  not  to  be  a  fraud,  and  that  it  will  be  prudent 
to  provide  for  this  eventuality,  and  to  keep  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance."^ 

Some  such  feeling  as  that  here  suggested  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  degree  of  credit  that  has  been  granted 
to  certain  prophecies  at  times  set  up  in  rivalry  to  those 
in  Koly  Scripture. 

2.  Whether  any  real  prophecies  had  ever  been  uttered, 
or  could  exist,  was  discussed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  Cicero, 
in  which  he  first  puts  what  can  be  said  in  their  favor  into 
the  mouth  of  his  brother,  Quintus,  and  then  expresses 
his  own  doubts.  His  own  conclusion,  if  he  reached  any, 
appears  to  be  that,  since  divination  could  not  arrive  at 
any  of  the  results  reached  through  the  senses,  or  by  any 
art,  or  from  the  study  of  philosophy  or  of  politics,  it  was, 
in  fact,  non-existent :  vide  igitiir  nc  nulla  sit  divinatio. 
Still  he  puts  in  this  claim  for  himself: ^  "From  Plato  and 

'Ut    mihi    ne    in    Deum    quidem  "^English  Life  in   China.    Hy  Ma- 

cadere   videatur,  ut  sciat,  quid   casu  jor    H.     Knollys,     Royal    Artillery. 

et  fortuitofuturum  sit.     .     .     .     Re-  Lond.,  18S5. 

rum     igitur     fortuitarum    nulla     est  '  Id  enim  ipsum  a  IMatone  philoso- 

prccsensio. — Cicero,  De  Divin.,   II.,  phiaque    didiceram,    naturales     esse 

7.     On  the  other  hand,  compare  Bp.  quasdam  conversiones   rerum   publi- 

Kutler's  remark :  "  Nothing  which  is  carum,    ut    ese    tum    a    principibus 

the    possible    object   of   knowledge,  tenerentur,  tum  a  populis,  ali(iuando 

whether  past,  present,  or  future,  can  a  singulis. — De  Divin.,  II.,  2. 
be  prolmbU    to    an     infinite    Intelli- 
gence."— Analogy,  Introd. 
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philosophy  I  had  learnt  this  lesson,  that  certain  revolutions 
are  natural  to  all  republics,  which  alternately  come  under 
the  power  of  monarchs  and  democracies  and  aristocra- 
cies." Cicero  quotes  a  Greek  proverb  pronouncing  him 
to  be  the  wisest  prophet  who  can  guess  the  best.  It 
might  be  said,  that  any  one  can  predict  concerning  any 
mighty  city  that  it  will,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  taken 
or  fall. 

Such  a  prophecy  concerning  Constantinople,  for  in- 
stance, was  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Muhammed.  In  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Muhammed  II.,  finished  eight  centu- 
ries after  Muhammed's  death,  on  a  marble  slab  to  the 
right  of  the  main  door,  there  was  said  to  be  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  They  will  conquer  Constantinople,"  referring  to 
the  Moslem  armies.  But,  on  tracing  out  the  sources  of 
the  prediction,  it  was  found  to  rest  only  on  a  passage 
in  the  Sahih  exhorting  the  hosts  to  attack  the  city  of 
Caesar,  and  promising  forgiveness  to  the  sins  of  the  first 
army  that  shall  do  so.'  Another  prophecy  promised  that 
the  three  walls  of  the  imperial  city  would  fall  before  "the 
sons  of  Isaac  "  {i.e.,  Arabs  through  Esau),  when  they 
should  utter  the  cry,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
God  is  great  " — something  after  the  manner  of  the  fall  of 
Jericho."  In  fact,  however,  the  Arabs  besieged  Constan- 
tinople seven  times  without  success  (from  A.D.  654  to 
1422),  and  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  (in  A.D.  1453). 
It  was  taken  by  assault,  and  its  walls  did  not  fall.  All 
the  details  of  the  prediction  were  contrary  to  the  fact. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  in  Seneca's  Medea  is  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  discovery  of  America,  because  he  says  that 
in  the  "  late  years  "  {annis  seris)  "  Thule  shall  not  be  the 
utmost  land."  These  words  of  the  chorus,  however,  seem 
to  refer  to  that  Atlantis  described  by  Plato  in  the  TimcBus? 
It  was  pointed  out,  in  answer  to  Collins,  that  strictly  no 
discovery  in  the  direction  of  Thule  was  likely,  except  of 

'Ockley,  Hist,  of  Sarac,  II.,  128. 

'Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  d.  Osmann.     Retches,  L.  XII.,  T.  I.,  522,  3. 

» P.  20  D. 
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polar  ice  ;  or  that,  if  the  words  be  literally  pressed, 
Australia  fulfils  the  prophecy  as  well  as  America. 

Again,  it  has  been  gravely  said  that  there  is  an  antici- 
pation or  prophecy  of  Shakespeare  in  that  passage  of 
Plato's  Symposium  which  says,  "  It  belongs  to  the  same 
man  to  know  how  to  compose  comedy  and  tragedy,  and 
that  he  who  is  by  skill  a  composer  of  tragedies  is  also  a 
composer  of  comedies."  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 
here  no  prediction  of  that  highest  excellence  which  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  Shakespeare  ;  and,  in  the  next,  it 
might  be  said  that  Plato's  words  are  fulfilled  even  by 
Homer,  who  portrays,  beside  tragic  themes,  a  Thersites, 
or  the  ridicule  of  Venus  and  Mars  ;  or  that  Plato  himself 
is  an  illustration  of  his  own  words,  in  the  account  of 
Socrates  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibiades,  or  in  the 
picture  of  Aristophanes.  It  has  been  fairly  said,  besides, 
that,  admitting  the  soundness  of  Plato's  maxim,  "  it  would 
rather  be  marvellous  that  tragedy  and  comedy  were  not 
more  frequently  combined,  than  that  they  were  remark- 
ably in  one  mind."' 

The  alleged  "  prophecies  of  S.  Malachi  "  are  a  very 
instructive  instance  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  any  deliberate  attempt  to  forge  predictions.  They 
swarm  with  errors  and  anachronisms,  as  well  as  violations 
of  common-sense.  Reference  is  made,  r.  ^.,  to  Cardinal 
Simoncclli,  in  whose  interest  the  forgeries  were  contrived, 
by  the  words  "  De  antiquitate  orbis,"  because  he  was  of 
Orvictto,  in  Latin  urbs  vctus !  The  words  "  Lilium  et 
Rosce,"  applied  in  the  prophecy  to  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
are  asserted  by  the  interpreters  to  be  "  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  since  that  Pope  had  in  his  coat-of-arms  bees,  which 
suck  lilies  and  roses  "  !  ^ 

It  would  certainly  be  remarkable  if  able  and  sagacious 
writers,  with  niiiids  filled  with  certain  important  subjects, 

'  Dr.  Pusey's  Daniel,  Note  F,  ap-  Malachie,  Albion.     Menestrier  pub- 

pendix,  p.  646.  lislicd    A    Kefutation    of   the    Pre- 

"*  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Ilislorique,  tended  Prophecies  of  S.  Malachi  in 

par  MM.  Chaudon  et  Delandine,  s.v.  Paris,  1^)89. 
24 
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did  not  at  times  utter  anticipations  that  are  afterward 
strangely  verified.  Newman,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
Oxford  tracts,  written  in  1838,  said,  "This  is  what  the 
age  is  coming  to.  .  .  .  The  Bible  will  be  given  up  as 
well  as  the  Church.  If  we  were  not  defending  our  belief 
in  the  Catholic  doctrines,  we  should  at  this  very  time  be 
defending  our  belief  in  the  Canon.  .  .  .  Give  up  the 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  what  do  you  gain  ?  An  attack 
upon  the  Canon,  with  (to  say  the  least)  the  same  dis- 
advantages on  your  part,  or  rather,  in  fact,  with  much 
greater."'  Now,  at  the  end  of  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
venerable  author  has  survived  to  witness  what  it  is  likely 
may  seem  to  him  a  lamentable  fulfilment  of  the  augury 
in  his  own  earnest  words. 

It  is  curious,  though  possibly  there  is  good  reason,  why 
the  persons  who  have  discovered  in  Plato  a  prophecy  of 
Shakespeare  should  never  have  found  in  the  philosopher 
a  prediction  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian  religion.  Yet 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Republic  Plato  has  drawn  the 
following  sketch  of  the  probable  fate  of  a  perfectly  just 
man  upon  earth :  "  Let  him  be  stripped  of  everything  but 
justice,  and,  without  doing  injustice,  let  him  have  the 
reputation  of  doing  the  greatest,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  put  to  the  test  for  justice,  by  not  being  moved  by 
ignominy^  and  its  consequences,  but  rather  be  unchange- 
able till  death,  seeming,  indeed,  to  be  unjust  through 
life,  though  really  just.  .  .  .  The  just  man  thus 
situated  will  be  scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  have  his 
eyes  burned  out,  and  lastly  suffer  all  manner  of  evils  and 
be    crucified."  3     That    the    soul    of   man,    reflecting   in 

'  "  Tract"  85,     Lcct.  VII.,  VIII.,  ing  that  Job  prefigured  Christ  ;  that 

pp.  gg,  102.  as    David    typified    the    Conqueror, 

'■'Literally,   "by   not   being    soft-  Job   typified    the  Victim,  and   that, 

ened"    (made    limp    or    moistened)  put   before    us    in    the    one    special 

"  by  infamy."     r(»  ut)  zt'yyedOcxt  character  of  an  undeserving  sufferer, 

VTto  ManoSo^icx?.  he  foresliadowed  the  great  undeserv- 

^  dvadxtySvX£vO?jdSTai.      IIo-  ing  Sufferer  of  all,  the  Sufferer  upon 

Xizeia.    Bk.  II.,Ch.  IV.,  V,    Cicero  the  Cross." — Mozley  in   Ch.  Remem- 

has  a  similar  passage,  Z?(? /"i^.,  III.,  brancer,    Jan.,    i84g.      Essays,     II., 

17.     "  The  fathers  agree  in  declar-  228. 
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seriousness  on  [the  mysteries  of  probation  and  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world,  should,  by  its  very  long- 
ing, be  guided  to  the  one  source  of  hope,  is  not  less 
probable  than  that  it  should  here  and  there  anticipate 
political  or  personal  fortunes,  the  mutations  of  knowl- 
edge and  opinion. 

3.  The  survey  we  have  taken  enables  us  to  discrimi- 
nate apparent,  or  Avhat  we  may  call  natural,  prophecies 
from  such  as  are  real  and  divinely  inspired.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  style  of  the  one  different  from  that 
in  the  other;  a  difference  that  may  be  compared  to  that 
in  the  language  of  one  who  speaks  from  knowledge  and 
that  of  one  who  utters  conjectures  and  abstractions.' 
Prophecy  is  at  one  time  as  definite  as  history,  and  again 
so  enigmatical  that  events  alone  can  explain  its  meaning. 
But  its  clearness  and  its  mystery  are  both  equally  tokens 
of  its  truth.  They  are  each  addressed  to  the  faithful 
heart,  which  recognizes  the  love  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  most  minute  and  the  grandest  disclosure. 

A  true  teacher  has  always  something  to  communicate, 
precise,  exact,  definite;  and  the  accent  of  authority  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  teacher  of  religion.  Knowledge 
of  every  kind,  moreover,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  must 
be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  interior  condition  of  the 
recipient,  the  stage  of  progress  he  has  reached  ;  it  can  have 
no  fruitful  growth  without  interest  and  effort  in  the  re- 
ceiving mind.  Indifference  or  prejudice  will  find  diffi- 
culties in  the  simplest  fact,  and  obscurity  in  the  clearest 
disclosure. 

The  following  are  some  striking  examples  of  the  dcfi- 
nitcncss  of  Scripture's  prophecies,  and  certainly  separate 
them  by  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  from  the  class  of 
probable  conjectures.  Among  the  particulars  in  the 
prophecy  of  Moses,  contained  in  the  twenty-eighth  chap- 

'  Compare   the     predictions    men-  less,  and    one    had    fallen    out    thus 

tioned    by    Livy    as     heralding     the  inscribed,  '  Mars  shakes  his  spear.'  " 

second  Punic  war:  "The  prophetic  "  Mavors   telum    suum    concutit." — 

tablets    had     spontaneously   become  Livy,  Hist.,  XXII.,  I 
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ter  of  Deuteronomy,  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  and  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  that  of  "the  tender  and  delicate 
woman,"  driven  by  hunger  to  devour  her  child  (vs.  56,  57), 
is  very  memorable.  Josephus  recounts  the  details  cor- 
responding to  the  prediction,  though  without  apparently 
referring  to  it,  with  a  singular  particularity,  giving  the 
woman's  name,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar  of  Bethe- 
zub,  and  saying  there  were  "  innumerable  witnesses  "  to 
this  fact,  "the  like  to  which,"  he  remarks,  "no  history 
relates,  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians." '  Josephus 
also  says  that  the  incident  made  a  special  impression 
upon  the  Roman  general. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  prediction,  both 
minute  and  exact.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  to  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  Zedekiah,  that  Jerusalem  would  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  with  this  partic- 
ular added :  "  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon."  But  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  says  of  the  same  king,  "  I  will  bring  him  to 
Babylon,  .  »  .  yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall 
die  there."  At  first,  it  seems  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
Zedekiah  should  be  taken  to  Babylon,  and  should  see  its 
king,  and  yet  not  see  Babylon.  But  the  narrative  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  written  in  apparent  independ- 
ence of  the  prophecies,  reconciles  the  statements  ;  for  it 
relates  how  the  king  of  Judah  saw  his  captor  at  Riblah, 
where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  so  that,  although  carried  to 
Babylon,  he  never  beheld  it."  ^ 

The  mention  of  Cyrus  by  name  in  a  prophecy  uttered 
by  Isaiah  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  mon- 
arch's birth  has  seemed  to  some  interpreters  so  incredible 
— that  is,  so  unlike  their  conception  of  what  a  prophecy 
should  be — that  they  have  been  tempted,  in  violation  of 
all  the  evidence,  to  assert  that  this  portion  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  must  have  been  written  by  another  and  later  Isaiah. 

*  Wars  of  the  Jews,  Bk.  VI.,  Ch.  ^Jer.  xxxiv.  2,  3.  Ezek.  xii,  13. 
III.,  pp.  748,  749.  2  Kings,  XXV.  6,  7. 
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It  maybe  safely  said  that  no  such  objection,  the  objection 
of  over-exactness,  has  ever  been  made  against  any  mere 
conjectures  or  probable  guesses  uttered  before  the  event. 
It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  name 
"Cyrus,"  which  means  "the  sun,"  may  have  been  em- 
ployed generically  for  a  monarch,  much  as  Pharaoh  was  in 
Egypt.'  And,  again,  even  the  mention  of  his  name  so 
long  before  is  not  more  wonderful,  if  one  considers  it 
carefully,  than  the  accurate  description,  in  a  succeeding 
verse,  of  the  work  he  should  perform  as  God's  instrument. 
"  He  shall  build  my  city,  and  he  shall  let  go  my  captives, 
not  for  price  nor  reward,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."' 
What  worldly  sagacity  reflecting  on  political  change  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  such  a  service  being  performed  by 
a  heathen  monarch  for  the  troublesome  Jews  ! 

It  is  almost  an  adage  among  some  interpreters  of 
prophecy,  that  the  terms  of  the  prediction  referring  to  the 
agents  of  its  fulfilment  are  with  design  left  indefinite,  so 
that  their  free  agency  may  not  be  impeded.  This  is,  in  gen- 
eral, founded  in  truth,  and  may  be  safely  said  of  most  of 
the  prophecies.  One  can  readily  imagine  how  otherwise 
a  prophecy  might  be  found  to  have  brought  about,  or 
again  to  have  hindered  by  too  great  particularity,  its  own 
fulfilment.  But  beside  the  instance  in  the  case  of  Cyrus 
just  mentioned,^  there  are  others  equally  rertiarkable 
where  the  principle  appears  not  to  be  observed.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  more  definite  than  our  Lord's  pre- 
diction to  S.  Peter  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  that 
Apostle's  denial  of  his  Master?  It  can  hardly  be  alleged 
that  their  very  definiteness  may  have  been  designed  to 
prevent  their  accomplishment.  Besides  the  irreverence 
of  ascribing  to  the  Lord  a  prediction  that  should  defeat 
itself,  we  can  perceive  from  the  after  history  that  the 
Apostle's  experience,  painful  as  it  was,  became  the  source 
of  important  benefits  to  himself  and  to  his  brethren.    The 

'  See  Rurnouf.  name    (i   Kings,  xiii.   2)  is  the  only 

'Isaiah,  xliv,  28  ;   xlv.  i,  13.  other  precisely  similar  instance. 

'  Perhaps  the  prediction  of  Josiah's 
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warning  of  the  prediction,  clear  and  precise  as  it  was,  did 
not  produce  its  natural  effect  on  S.  Peter,  because  his 
self-confidence  seems  to  have  led  him  to  dismiss  it  at  once 
from  his  thoughts.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  Lord's  sub- 
sequent admonition  to  watchfulness.'  But  what  in  a  single 
individual  might  thus  prove  no  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  plain  prediction  of  a  future  event,  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  upon  in  a  nation,  or  in  the  world  at 
large. ^ 

Some  curious  speculations  might  be  founded  upon  the 
precise  prophecies  uttered  by  S.  Paul  in  his  famous  voy- 
age and  shipwreck  on  his  way  to  Rome.  When  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  ship  must  perish,  the  Apostle  said 
to  his  companions:  "Be  of  good  cheer;  for  there  shall  be 
no  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but  of  the  ship." 
Then  subsequently,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  seamen, 
S.  Paul  said  to  the  soldiers,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the 
ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved,"  where  he  seems  to  make  the 
truth  of  his  former  prediction  now  to  become  conditional 
upon  the  prompt  firmness  of  the  centurion  and  his  men. 
The  centurion's  interposition  finally  saved  the  life  of  tho 
prisoners  when  the  soldiers  would  have  killed  them.^  The 
free  action  of  men,  assisted  at  one  time  and  thwarted  at 
another,  is  here  seen  to  be  part  of  the  very  means  by 
which  the  Ruler  of  all  accomplishes  a  prediction  made 
known  to  the  agents  themselves. 

Definite  predictions  like  these  strike  the  mind  most 
powerfully,  and  are  better  calculated  to  produce  instant 
conviction  than  even  a  series   or   system  of  prophecies 

'  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  34,  40,  41.  particular  prediction  (from  i  Sam.  xvi. 

'That  David  should  be  king  was  to  2  Sam.  v.).     .     .     .     It  suggests  to 

predicted    when    he    was    anointed,  us  .     .     .   how  the  divine  prescience 

The  fulfilment  was  brought  about  by  penetrates  through  the  perplexity  of 

a   series  of  events,    in  the  ordinary  human    affairs,    and    its    predictions 

course  of  Providence,  without  a  mira-  without  a   sensible   miracle   pass    to 

cle.     "No  other  single  narrative  of  their  near  or  their  remote  fulfilment." 

Scripture,"  says  Davison,  "  is  so  pro-  — On  Prophecy,  Disc.    IV.,  p.    197. 

lix  and  circuitous  as  that  which  de-  London,  1825. 
scribes   the   accomplishment  of  this         'Acts,  xxvii.  22,  31,42. 
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whose  accomplishment  can  be  seen  only  through  the 
events  of  a  long  connected  history.  Yet  to  a  reflecting 
mind  the  system  of  prophecies  ought  to  be  vastly  more 
wonderful  and  convincing.  There  is  first  the  element 
of  probability,  which  can  be  mathematically  calculated, 
against  a  given  number  of  particulars  concurring  by  chance 
in  any  one  event.'  One  or  two  examples  of  these  calcu- 
lations may  be  given.  If  we  select  out  of  more  than  fifty 
say  twenty  of  the  more  remarkable  predictions,  some  of 
them  miraculous,  descriptive  of  the  Messiah  in  the  proph- 
ets, and  apply  the  mathematical  principle  to  calculate  the 
probability  of  their  all  concurring  by  chance  in  the  same 
person,  we  find  the  probability  against  the  concurrence 
more  than  a  million  of  chances  to  one. 

Again,  there  are  twenty-four  distinct  predictions  rela- 
tive to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  subjugation  of  Judaea, 
and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  Jews.  Reckoning 
in  the  same  way,  there  are  more  than  seventeen  millions 
of  chances  against  their  joint  occurrence. 

Once  more,  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
relative  to  Gentile  nations  around  Judaea  and  the  great 
empires  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  present  about 
fifty  particulars  worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  calculation. 
But  if  we  take  but  twenty-five  of  them,  we  can  deduce  the 
expectation  of  their  united  fulfilment  in  about  the  ratio 
of  one  to  thirty-three  millions." 

Perhaps  the  imagination  would  be  influenced  even  more 
powerfully  than  by  these  numerical  results,  if  it  could  real- 
ize the  vast  complexity  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  proph- 
ecy. It  has  been  said  :  "  What  a  prophecy  would  the 
formation  of  language  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world  !  What  genius  of  detail  could  have  approached  to 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  grand  slowness  and  minute- 
ness of  the  actual  process  of  which  that  was  the  miracu- 
lous issue?  Who  could  have  pictured  the  multitudinous 
labyrinthal  growth  of  inflections,  genders,  tenses,  parts  of 

'  See  Dr.  Venn's  Logic  of  Chance. 

'See  Gregory's  Letters,  Mcllvaine's  Evidences,  appendix  to  Lect.  VIII. 
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speech,  governments,  constructions,  the  creation  of  words, 
the  incorporation  of  metaphor?  What  a  prophecy  would 
the  civilization  of  the  world  have  been  !  What  a  proph- 
ecy would  the  growth  of  any  art  have  been !  What  a 
prophecy  would  civil  government  have  been  !  " '  Yet  a 
real,  true  vision  of  the  future  of  man,  such  as  the  very 
beginning  of  Scripture  contains,  seems  not  less  wonderful 
than  a  prophecy  of  language,  one  of  His  instruments,  such 
as  is  here  supposed.  Various  forms  of  civil  government 
are  made  by  symbols  to  pass  before  the  prophetic  vision. 
But  the  main  subject  of  prophecy  is  the  development  of 
that  religion  which  is  the  mother  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  arts  that  collectively  unfold  and  constitute  it. 

This  branch,  then,  of  the  evidence  of  religion,  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  derives  its  power  finally  from  the 
fact  that  it  brings  us  most  vividly  face  to  face  with  the 
Ruler  of  the  world.  Through  it  we  recognize  something 
of  His  vision  of  all  things,  their  end  from  the  beginning. 
The  confusion  of  affairs  is  reduced  to  order.  Our  hearts 
revive  with  a  new  trust.  He  who  has  so  mightily  con- 
trolled the  past  will  vindicate  His  laws  also  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  He  has  told  us  enough  before,  that 
we  may,  without  disturbance,  still  believe.  Nothing  can 
escape  Him,  whose  strength,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness 
are  alike  without  limit.  The  end  of  religion,  as  of  proph- 
ecy, is  to  see  all  things  in  God. 

'  Mozley's  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  p.  361. 
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AUTHORITY  AND  INSPIRATION. 

The  aspect  of  the  evidences  we  are  now  to  present  is 
of  extreme  importance,  yet  requiring  delicate  treatment. 
The  Christian  advocate  has  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
awakening  antagonism  among  Christians,  knowing  that 
the  army  which  cannot  appease  internal  strife  in  the 
presence  of  the  foe,  by  that  very  impotence  yields  the 
battle  to  the  enemy.  It  seems  a  mere  truism,  however, 
to  say  that  no  army  can  fight  without  some  commanding 
authority,  since  no  body  of  human  beings  can  act  together, 
for  any  purpose,  without  yielding  to  this  supremacy.  But 
the  very  mention  of  "  authority  "  among  Christians  is  the 
reminder  of  almost  inappcasablc  strifes. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  remind  ourselves 
of  some  elemental  truths  and  principles.  Revelation,  a 
real,  supernatural  disclosure  of  truths  and  facts  from  Al- 
mighty God  to  human  beings  here  on  earth,  we  cannot 
but  think  must  be  intended  to  redeem  them  in  some  way 
from  their  miseries,  and  to  lead  them  to  true  happiness 
here  and  hereafter.  The  real  purport  and  meaning  of  the 
revelation,  then,  however  made  known,  by  vision  or  audi- 
ble voice,  and  recorded  whether  in  writings  or  by  institu- 
tions, must  be  considered  as  the  very  revelation  itself. 
That  cannot  be  a  revelation  which  has  no  definite  sense, 
and  no  one  can  defend  a  revelation  who  attaches  to  it  no 
ascertainable  meaning.  This  statement  docs  not  exclude 
the  reception  of  mysterious  truths,  or  the  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  supernatural  persons,  in  the  revelation  ;  for  the 
plainest  truths  of  science  have  a  mysterious  side,  and  our 
own  personal  identity,  the  fact  nearest  to  us,  cannot  be 
fully  explained.  But  a  divine  truth  must  be  one  that  we 
can  firmly  grasp  ;  a  Divine  Being,  one  to  whom  there  must 
be  a  definite  relation  of  duty  and  service;  and  a  religious 
rule  of  life,  such  as  is  practicable  and  suited  to  our  state 
of  probation.  These  are  almost  axioms,  and  cannot  well 
be  denied  without  self-stultification. 

But  many  persons  who  claim  the  name  of  Christian 
will  not  follow  us,  but  will  suspect  us  of  taking  up  a 
party  position,  if  we  proceed  to  say,  what  I  confess  ap- 
pears to  me  inevitable  in  logic,  that  no  one  can  defend  a 
revelation  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  Christ 
the  Redeemer,  announced  by  it,  is  divine  or  human,  God 
or  man,  or  I  may  add  really  yet  mysteriously  both,  and 
not  a  mere  man  like  Socrates  or  Confucius.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  latter  alternative  seems  to  me  nothing  less  than 
the  definite  denial  of  a  revelation. 

Equally  certain  does  it  appear  to  me  that  no  one  can 
successfully  maintain  that  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
whose  authenticity,  credibility,  and  integrity  we  have 
been  proving,  are  a  Divine  Revelation,  if  he  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Church  or  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  pronounce  upon  the  meaning  of  those  books. 
As  we  have  said  before,  the  right  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  revelation  is  the  real  revelation.  It  is  an  asper- 
sion upon  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  suppose  that  it  could 
make  a  revelation  whose  meaning  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. And  still  we  are  left  to  this  supposition,  if  we 
admit  that  the  right  meaning  of  Scripture  is  only  that 
which  seems  such  to  each  individual  soul  reading  it  in 
independence.  The  result  of  such  a  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but  has  been  demon- 
strated a  thousand  times  by  facts.  Recall  some  of  the 
most  notorious.  There  have  been  in  the  earliest  and 
latest  ages  of  the  Church  persons  of  intelligence,  some- 
times of  great  personal  attractiveness,  who,  rejecting  the 
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authority  of  the  Church's  councils,  have  maintained  that 
Scripture  describes  Christ  as  less  than  God,'  as  a  creature, 
whether  above  the  angels,  or  the  most  perfect  of  men. 
Again,  these  same  and  other  persons,  not  at  all  agreeing 
with  them  in  their  view  of  the  Redeemer,  have  refused  to 
find  in  the  Scriptures  any  testimony  to  a  visible,  organ- 
ized Church,  indefectible,  preserved  in  the  world  by 
divine  power,  having  authority  to  witness  to  and  teach 
revealed  truth;  and  have  likewise  declined  to  find  in  the 
sacred  text  any  proof  of  a  special  grace  in  Holy  Sacra- 
ments of  a  power  to  bind  or  to  loose,  to  unite  with  or 
separate  from  the  body  of  Christ.  To  some  minds 
Scripture  appears  to  reveal  a  peculiar  logical  scheme  of 
doctrine,  bordering  on  fatalism,  whose  reception  in  all  its 
coherence  is  of  more  consequence  than  the  articles  of 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  existence  of  the  Church,  or  the 
grace  of  the  Sacraments.  Scripture,  they  are  persuaded, 
recognizes  no  other  Catholic  Church  than  the  collection 
of  individual  believers,  who  believe  in  original  sin,  grace, 
election,  sensible  conversion,  perfection,  and,  while  hold- 
ing some  or  all  of  these  tenets,  are  scattered  over  the 
world,  amid  all  sects,  and  are  known  to  God  alone. 

The  leading  historical  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Oriental  and  Western,  whether  Roman  or  Anglican, 
condemn  these  independent  views  of  Scripture,  .plainly 
hold  up  our  Redeemer  before  us  as  the  Christians'  God, 
insist  upon  reverence  to  His  Church  as  no  less  than  the 
continuance  of  His  Incarnation,  the  vital  necessity  of  the 
Sacraments  to  begin  and  to  continue  our  union  with  His 
Body,  the  reception  of  her  dogmatic  decisions  upon  arti- 
cles of  the  faith  and  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the 
subordination  of  all  private  views  upon  either  Scripture 
or  its  meaning  to  her  authoritative  determinations. 

'  "Tlie  more  I  endeavor  to  realize  cal  Son  of  God,  as  such,  cannot  be 
the  manner  of  lliinkinfT  and  speaking  called  God,  without  completely  de- 
current  in  the  New  Testament,  the  stroying  the  monollicistic  system  of 
more  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  as  the  apostles." — LUcke,  StuJitu  und 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  histori-  Kritiken,  1840.     I.,  p.  91. 
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My  purpose  now  is,  of  course,  not  to  engage  in  any 
polemic  of  the  Church  against  her  rebellious  children,  or 
against  those  who  claim  the  name  of  Christian  but  resist 
her  claims.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  the  utmost 
explicitness,  that  I  believe  it  impossible  successfully  to 
defend  Revelation  at  all  except  upon  the  ground  of  the 
Church;  still  I  would  not  lightly  speak  evil  of  any  who 
exhibit  the  miracle  of  true  faith  amid  whatever  logical 
inconsistencies.  I  believe  that  God  has  spoken  to  indi- 
vidual prophets,  that  His  Revelation  has  been  commit- 
ted to  Sacred  Writings,  that  these  writings  have  been 
certified  to  us,  first  by  the  Jewish,  then  by  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  a  book 
alone — that  is,  apart  from  its  author,  or  from  the  commu- 
nity that  possess  and  interpret  it — can  be  a  real  reli- 
gious authority  to  any  man  or  to  any  number  of  men. 
Plato  has  shown  the  weakness  of  this  imagination  in  one 
of  his  exquisite  dialogues.^  Some  strong  bias,  some 
peculiarity  of  temper  or  experience,  will  cause  even  one 
who  may  wish  to  act  honestly  with  himself  to  read  into 
the  sacred  text  the  thought  of  his  heart  and  the  desire  of 
his  eyes.  A  book  apart  from  its  author  cannot  repel  or 
correct  this  injury  put  upon  its  sense.  And  Christians 
who  put  from  them  the  thought  of  the  Church  as  their 
spiritual  mother,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  enlightened  and 
supported  by  her  Heavenly  Lord  to  teach  His  truth  with 
authority  to  her  children,  have  no  defence  against  this 
perversion  which  the  soul  in  its  proud  independence  inev- 
itably puts  upon  the  Divine  Word.  The  result  is  not  a 
matter  of  theory,  but  is  made  known  to  us  by  a  multitude 
of  facts.  There  are  as  many  divergent  and  contradictory 
interpretations  of  Scripture — and  these,  too,  made  in 
apparent  good  faith — as  there  are  new  and  clashing  sects 
or  venturous  innovators  seeking  to  strike  out  a  new  path. 

No  serious  man  should  permit  himself  to  think  that  the 
Almighty  would  seek  to  direct  His  creature  to  the  truth 
it  most  concerns  him  to  know,  by  a  method  so  utterly 
'  The  Phctdrus. 
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precarious.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  God's  Word  from 
His  Church  leads  inevitably  to  a  fatal  misconception  of 
the  holy  volume.  If  its  true  meaning  be  that  which  each 
independent,  sincere  inquirer  finds  in  it,  then  has  it  many 
not  only  contrary,  but  contradictory  meanings.  But  to 
admit  this  is  simply  to  discredit  and  to  reject  the  Bible. 
Contradictories  cannot  be  true.  The  voice  of  reason, 
therefore,  is  merely  reechoed  by  the  great  teachers  of 
the  Church  in  every  age,  S.  Justin  Martyr,  Dionysius,  S. 
Augustine,  when  they  say  with  one  voice :  "  I  dare  not 
either  imagine  or  assert  that  the  Scriptures  contradict 
each  other ;  but  were  any  passage  to  be  adduced  which 
has  even  the  semblance  of  being  opposed  to  another, 
being  altogether  persuaded  that  no  such  opposition  really 
exists,  I  will  rather  confess  that  I  myself  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  said." '  "  Let  us  not  suppose  that  the 
evangelists  differ,  or  that  they  are  at  variance  with  each 
other." ^  "I  have  learnt,"  says  S.  Augustine,  who  had 
made  trial  of  the  independent  treatment  of  Scripture, 
*'  to  pay  such  deference  to  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  to 
them  alone,  that  I  most  firmly  believe  that  none  of  their 
writers  has  ever  fallen  into  any  error  in  writing.  And 
if  I  meet  with  anything  in  them  which  seems  to  me 
contrary  to  truth,  I  doubt  not  that  either  the  manu- 
script is  in  fault,  or  that  the  translator  has  missed  the 
sense,  or  that  I  myself  have  not  rightly  apprehended 
it."^  No  one  can  preserve  this  sound  and  rational  rever- 
ence for  Scripture  in  its  entirety  who  separates  from  the 
Catholic  Church  or  rejects  her  authority. 

No  champion  of  Christianity  can  safely  assume  the 
position  :  "  I  will  neglect  all  the  differences  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  Christian  name,  and  content  myself 
with  simply  proving  that  there  has  been  a  revelation,  that 
the  religion  which  Christians  profess  is  divine."  This  is 
inadmissible,  because  we   cannot  believe  that  there  has 

'  S.  Justin  M.,  Z>/(7/.  fMW  Trypho.,  ap.  Kottth,  Rel.  Sacnr,  T.  III.,  p. 
Ch.  LXV.,  p.  162.  225. 

'S.  Dionys.  of  Alex.,  Epist.  Canon.,         "  Aug., Epis^. ad  I/ier(}n.,hXXXll. 
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been  a  revelation  whose  sense  cannot  be  ascertained,  for 
this  is  really  admitting  and  denying  with  the  same  breath. 
And  if  we  say  that  some  books,  or  maxims,  or  rules  of 
life  are  divine,  without  pretending  that  we  possess  their 
meaning,  we  certainly  do  not  pay  them  any  honor  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  that  we  render  to  many  natural  works. 
It  cannot  be  a  thing  indifferent  whether  the  Author  of 
Christianity  be  a  man  merely,  or  also  God :  for  if  He  be 
God,  to  neglect  to  worship  Him  is  impiety;  and  if  He  be 
only  man,  such  worship  is  idolatry.  We  might  be  excused 
for  thinking  that  can  be  no  real  revelation  which  leaves 
such  a  matter  in  the  least  doubtful.  Still,  the  perennial 
janglings  of  verbal  critics,  sophists,  philologers,  commen- 
tators, old  and  new,  make  it  perfectly  evident  that  even 
the  vital  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  Scripture  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  Church 
and  the  decisions  of  her  councils.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  other  articles  of  the  faith — the  nature  of  God,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  sacraments,  the  warrant  of  prayer,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  life  everlasting.  Left  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  book  only,  the  faith  of  every  Christian  degener- 
ates to  a  hypothesis,  and  his  most  sacred  devotions  rise 
no  higher  than  will  worship. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  Christian  apologist  or  advo- 
cate to  formulate  a  theory  of  inspiration.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  for  myself  I  should  adopt,  in  substance, 
what  is  known  as  the  dynamic  theory,  so  ably  expounded 
by  Lee,'  according  to  which  the  real  and  supernatural 
disclosures  of  truth  and  fact  from  the  Almighty  to  the 
human  race  appear  in  Holy  Scripture,  with  such  modifi- 
cations of  speech  and  style  as  show  that  the  natural 
powers  of  the  sacred  writers  are  used,  not  suppressed  ; 
and  that,  although  God  be  truly  the  Author  of  the  written 
Word,  He  still  speaks  through  the  idiom  and  free  choice  of 
each  of  His  prophets.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  revelation  and  inspiration  is  soundly  taken, 

'  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip-  Win.  Lee,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
ture  :   its   Nature    and    Proof.     By     Reprinted  in  New  York,  1857. 
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SO  that  while  we  rightly  admit  that  in  Scripture  are  many 
facts,  say,  for  example,  of  history,  attainable  by  man's 
native  powers,  and  not,  therefore,  like  the  truths  of  our 
redemption,  requiring  a  special  divine  disclosure,  still 
that  the  form  and  measure  in  which  everything,  natural 
and  supernatural,  is  put  down  in  the  Divine  Record,  are 
suggested  and  overruled  by  the  Inspiring  Spirit,  "Who," 
as  the  creed  proclaims,  "  spake  by  the  prophets."  This 
bestows  upon  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  first  page  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  last  page  of  the  New,  a  perfect  unity, 
fitly  compared  to  that  of  a  living,  breathing  organism.' 
And  still  we  are  not  hampered  by  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, not  to  say  absurdities,  of  the  mechanical  theory, 
born  of  the  worship  of  the  sacred  text  as  a  kind  of  book 
oracle,  or  fetich,  that  can  dispense  with  the  interpretation 
or  guardianship  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nor  are  we 
involved  in  the  intellectual  mystification  and  spiritual 
perils  of  either  the"  ordinary  inspiration  "  theory — a  polite 
repudiation  of  revelation — or  what  are  sometimes  called 
the  "  illumination  "  or  "  essential  "*  theories  of  inspiration, 
which  savor  more  of  human  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency 
than  of  the  reverence  of  real  faith.  We  can,  in  other 
words,  claim  a  substantial  integrity  and  divine  authorship 
for  the  sacred  volume,  and  a  clear,  consistent  meaning 
animating  it  from  beginning  to  end,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  the  defence  of  the  miraculous  indefectibility  of 
any  particular  manuscript, or  edition, or  version, or  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  any  commentator,  however  distinguished. 
This  is  on  the  well-known  principle,  applied  to  the  body 
of  believers,  that  no  one  man  is  as  wise  as  all  men.  God 
has,  moreover,  intrusted  with  real  authority  over  us,  even 
in  things  divine,  those  who  are  themselves  neither  impec- 
cable nor  infallible.     The  inspired  teacher  himself  is  not 

'  Tliis    is   a   sufficient    answer     to    fessions  of  an  Inquiring   Spirit,  p. 
the   rash  langua^je  of  such  as  allow     50. 

themselves    to    speak    as    does    Mr.         "This   theory  has  for  its  formula, 
Coleridge    in     Letter    IV.     of    Con-     "The    Bible  contains   the  Word  of 

God." 
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always  inspired,  nor  can  the  worker  of  miracles  always  put 
forth  his  superhuman  power.  The  divine  kingdom,  im- 
perishable by  the  Divine  Presence  and  promise,  inherits 
and  represents  the  gifts  and  perfections  of  her  individual 
children.  The  Scriptures  bear  to  her  the  relation  of  con- 
stitution and  statute-book  to  the  states  and  common- 
wealths of  this  world.  And  as  those  who,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  represent  the  authority  and  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  a  worldly  state,  though  secure  in  the  immunities 
of  their  office,  are  neither  themselves  raised  above  the 
laws,  written  or  unwritten,  nor  exempt  from  the  liability 
of  having  their  words  and  acts  modified  or  overruled, 
explained  or  supplemented;  so  we  need  not  fear  to  say 
that  the  prophets  and  evangelists,  apostles  and  teachers, 
though  inspired  organs  of  Christ's  imperishable  bride,  the 
Holy  Church,  are  still  each  of  them,  and  the  greatest  of 
them,  but  utterers  in  part  of  her  entire  message  to  the 
world,  God's  true  revelation,  which  began,  indeed,  in  her 
humblest  beginnings,  but  will  not  be  completed  till  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  now  as  a  polemic  against  schismatics 
and  heretics  that  we  call  attention  to  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  as  the  most  important  confirma- 
tion of  the  certainty  of  the  revelation  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture,  already  commended  to  us  by  miracles  and 
prophecy,  by  its  own  marvellous  character  and  wonderful 
preservation.  Not  only  the  Church's  authority,  her  calm- 
ness and  deliberation  checking  the  excesses  and  correct- 
ing the  rashness  of  individuals,  but  her  very  existence,  to 
which  Scripture  bears  witness  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,"  as  well  as  of  a  holy  life  in  the  world — lan- 
guage which  S.  Ircna^us,  as  we  have  seen,  applies  to  the 
relation  of  Scripture  to  the  Church  itself — form  the  most 
shining  attestation,  in  fact  the  only  sure  evidence,  of  the 
sufficiency,  the  infallible  certainty  and  perfection  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  You  remember  it  is  the  same 
great  teacher,  S.  Augustine,  who  declares  his  conviction 
that  no  sacred  writer  had  fallen  into  any  error,  who  also 
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made  the  memorable  declaration,'  "  I  indeed  would  not 
believe  the  very  Gospel  unless  the  authority  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  moved  me  thereto."  One  of  the  greatest  of 
human  intellects,  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  religion, 
truly  believing  the  Scriptures,  yet  taught  by  a  sad  expe- 
rience and  speaking  from  the  depths  of  self-knowledge, 
here  confesses  its  impotency  to  retain  its  grasp  of  the 
truth,  or  to  reach  it  in  the  first  instance,  without  the  aid 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  divine  mother  of  souls,  in 
whose  bosom  Christ's  little  ones  are  new-born,  and  nur- 
tured to  spiritual  manhood,  and  protected  alike  against 
their  own  weakness  and  the  unfriendly  atmosphere  of  the 
world's  unbelief. 

We  do  not  now,  therefore,  present  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  any  aspect  that  should  awaken  antagonism  in  a 
single  breast  that  believes  the  Scriptures,  or  that  believes 
there  has  been  a  revelation.  It  is  no  assertion  of  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  or  of  visible  Church  unity,  or  of  outward 
pomp  of  worship,  or  of  anything  material  and  visible  sur- 
mounting a  spiritual  and  vital  religion,  but  simply  a  proof 
of  the  reality  and  power  of  the  religion  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  given  by  a  vast  organized  body  of  human  be- 
ings in  the  first  three  centuries,  when,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  first  Latin  apologist,  "Christians  did 
not  talk  great  things,  but  /zz/^^  them." '  The  nature  of 
man  was  formed  for  society  ;  his  very  life,  for  many  years, 
depends  on  mutual  help  ;  his  ideas,  his  intellect,  his  prog- 
ress, his  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  his  very  soul,  depend 
on  sympathy,  on  the  fostering  touch  of  others,  on  the 
breath  of  the  community  about  him.  Nothing  great  was 
ever  accomplished  by  individual  man  in  isolation.  Not 
only  can  there  be  no  statesman,  no  hero  in  war,  or  cham- 
pion of  human  rights,  without  a  tribe,  a  city,  or  a  state 
for  which  to  labor;  but  there  cannot  be  even  literature, 

'  EgoveroEvangelionon  crederem,         ^  Non  eloquimur  magna  sed  vivi- 
nisi  me  Calholicx  F-cclesiae  commo-     mus.     M.     Minucii,     Oclavius,    Ch. 
veret    auctoritas.  —  Cout.    Ep.    Ma-     XXXVIII. 
nich.,  Ch.  V. 
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any  immortal  song,  any  fruitful  philosophy,  any  true  ad- 
vance in  science,  without  a  strong  and  vigorous  national 
life  to  prompt  and  reward  such  efforts.     The  nature  of 
man  is  not  changed  in  its  essence,  but  restored  and  ele- 
vated, by  religion.     He  who  made  it  what  it  is  would  cer- 
tainly impart  to  it  the  truths  and  principles  of  religion 
by  the  means  most  efficacious  to  that  result.     His  truth, 
without  doubt,  would  appear  as  the  formative  principle 
of  a   nation    or   community.     It   is  an  impeachment  of 
divine  wisdom  to  conceive  of  a  revelation  coming  from 
Him,  solely  as  a  book,  written  or  printed,  addressed  to 
each  individual  in  every  nation,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  to  be  understood,  interpreted,  practised,  in  whole 
or    in   part,  by  each  for  himself,  in    self-sufficient    inde- 
pendence.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  books  of  completed 
Scripture  are  first  found   in   the  possession  of  a  world- 
wide community,  bound  together  by  a  unity  of  which  all 
other  ties  are  but  faint  symbols;  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  wise   and  simple,  believing  the  same  things,  as 
with  one  soul,  loving  one  another,  walking  by  the  same 
rule  of  life,  with    a  clearness    and  a  firmness  that  were 
undisturbed  alike  by  sophistries,  by  temptations,  by  the 
threatenings   of  power,  by  the  tortures  of  cruel  deaths. 
The  Christian  community   to  which  the   Roman  world, 
religious,  political,  philosophic,  at  length  submitted,  was 
remarkable  alike  for  its   unity  and   for  its  strength.     It 
was  a  real  community,  not  an  appendage  of  the  State, 
nor  an  aggregation  of  parties,  religious  or  philosophic. 
It  knew  what  it  believed.     It  knew  what  were  its  sacred 
books.     It  knew  what  to  assert,  or  to  deny,  concerning 
them  or  their  contents.     If  it  could  not  fathom  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  God,  it  could  still  protect  itself  and  its 
children  from  the  deceptions  and  chicanery  of  man.    The 
same  teaching  resounded   from  ten   thousand  congrega- 
tions,   East   and  West.     The   same  confession    of  faith 
was  heard  ;  the  same  expositions,  in  substance,  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  of  controverted  points,  were  made,  whether  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin,  in  the  Coptic  of  Egypt  or  the  Tea- 
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tonic  of  the  German  woods.  An  electric  sympathy  bound 
together  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Irenajus  in  Gaul 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  the  speculative  teachers  of 
Antioch,  Edessa,  or  Alexandria;  while  Tertullian,  in  his 
rude  African  Latin,  denounces  or  advocates  opinions 
which  sprang  up  in  Pontus  or  in  Phrygia."' 

Now,  what  relation  has  the  authority  of  this  vast 
Christian  community,  so  united  in  faith  and  sympathy, 
to  the  inspired  character  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  ? 
There  is  an  august  and  impressive  ceremony  connected 
with  the  ordination  of  its  ministry — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  alike — described  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
and  retained  to  this  day  not  alone  in  the  ritual  of  the 
English  and  American  churches,  but  in  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifical and  in  the  Greek  and  Syrian  Rituals.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book  the  rubric  in  the  Ordinal,  immediately 
after  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  present  upon  the  head  of  the  elected  bishop,  di- 
rects :  "  Then  the  Archbishop  shall  deliver  him  the  Bible, 
saying,  '  Give  heed  unto  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc- 
trine. Think  upon  the  things  contained  in  this  Book,*  " 
In  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  the  Archbishop 
was  required  to  "  lay  the  Bible  upon  his  [the  elected 
Bishop's]  neck."  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  described 
in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,^  and  has  been  retained  in 
the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Syrian  ordinals.  The  whole  rite 
suggestively  represents  the  function  of  the  Church  known 
as  tradition.  Scripture  is  itself  strictly  a  part  of  tradi- 
tion, or  what  is  handed  on  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the 
Church  which  assures  eacli  of  her  members  that  each  of 
the  books  in  the  sacred  collection  is  truly  and  peculiarly 

'Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  copus  cum  ordiiiatur  duo  Episcopij 
II.,  113,  114.  Latiyt  Christ,  T.  I.,  ponant  et  teneant  Evangelioium  co- 
27-29.  dicem  super  caput  et  cervicem  ejus." 

'  rwv  dk  Siaxovojv  rd  Oela  S.  Dionysius  in  EccUs.  Hist.,  Ch. 
EvayyiXia  Inl  riji  rov  ^c/po-  V.,  explains  this  delivery  of  the  Gos- 
TovovnEVov  HEcpaXt/i  di'anrvy-  pels  to  imply  the  necessity  of  know- 
jiieva  Hare-xoyrwy.  L.  VIII.,  Ch.  ing,  preaching,  and  meditation  on 
IV.  So  also  the  Fourth  Council  of  them.  (f.  Durattt/us,  L.  II.,  Ch. 
Carthage,  Ch.    II.,   directs:   "  Epis-     XI.    P.  Uamian,  Sermon  I.  dc  Dcdic. 
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from  God.  There  is  a  consensus  of  every  branch  of  the 
Church — Greek,  Roman,  Anglican — as  regards  the  books 
of  the  English  Bible,  described  in  the  Sixth  Article.  The 
English  Church  followed  in  her  language  here,  concern- 
ing the  Apocrypha,  or  ecclesiastical  books,  the  words  of 
S.  Jerome,'  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  Western  Church ; 
though  the  Roman  Church,  that  professes  to  revere  him 
as  one  of  her  chief  doctors,  afterward  placed  these  books 
in  the  sacred  canon. 

Tradition,  it  should  be  observed,  tells  us  whence  these 
books  came,  that  God  was  their  Author,  though  it  has 
not  transmitted  the  name  of  the  human  writer  of  every 
one.  '*  What  avails  it,"  asks  Theodoret,  "  to  know 
whether  all  the  Psalms  were  written  by  David,  it  being 
plain  that  all  were  composed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  ?  "  ^  "  It  is  needless,"  says  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  "  to  seek  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Job,  since  we  may 
faithfully  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  its  Author."  ^ 
But  of  this  capital  fact,  of  which  these  faithful  sons  of 
the  Church  had  no  doubt,  it  is  quite  obvious  there  can 
be  no  assurance  for  one  who  rejects  the  very  being  along 
with  the  authority  of  the  Church.  And  her  authority 
is  equally  necessary  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  the  names  of  whose  human  writers 
are  known.  It  is  not  possible  in  logic  to  retain  belief  in 
revelation  after  this  authority  has  been  rejected.  The 
legitimate  weight  of  the  principle  of  authority  must  not 
here  be  denied,  even  though  we  grant  that  the  principle, 
sound  in  itself,  has  been  pushed  by  some  branch  of  the 
Church — the  Roman,  for  instance — beyond  its  just  limits. 

The  just  influence  of  the  Church,  setting  the  seal  of 
her  authority  upon  every  book  of  the  sacred  volume,  for- 
bidding the  irreverent  disparagement  or  careless  rejection 
of  any  portion,  large  or  small,  commanding  and  urging 
its  careful  study  and  meditation,  leaving  to  her  children 

'  See  his  Prologus  Galeatus.  '  Prref.  in  Moralia  in  Lib.  Job,  T. 

'  Protheoria  in  Psalmos,  T.  I.,  p.     I.,  p.  7. 
395. 
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a  large  liberty  within  the  limits  of  the  faith  defined  by 
her  united  voice — this  alone  can  enable  her  sons,  even 
those  of  the  highest  erudition  and  genius,  rightly  to  grasp 
and  maintain  the  majestic  unity  and  fulness  of  meaning 
of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  S.  Paul  declares  that  "  all  Scrip- 
ture is  produced  by  the  inspiration  of  God,"  '  compar- 
ing the  inspired  human  soul  to  a  musical  instrument 
swept  by  the  wind  of  the  Spirit.  "  Scripture  as  a  whole," 
says  Origen,  nobly  carrying  out  this  comparison,  "  is 
God's  one  perfect  and  complete  instrument,  giving  forth, 
to  those  who  wish  to  learn,  its  one  saving  music  from 
many  notes  combined  ;  stilling  and  restraining  all  striv- 
ings of  the  Evil  One,  as  David's  music  calmed  the  mad- 
ness of  Saul." ' 

The  meaning  of  Holy  Writ  witnessed  by  the  Chiistian 
consciousness,  as  represented  in  the  decrees  of  the  oecu- 
menical councils,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  Churches, 
great  doctors,  and  schools,  has  a  consistenc}'-,  a  gravity, 
a  seriousness,  a  majesty,  and  a  power  of  resistance,  which 
attest  its  truth  and  stamp  it  with  immortality.  This  may 
be  illustrated  both  negatively  and  positively. 

I,  It  is  easy  to  see  what  became  of  doctrine  and  of 
truth,  even  though  illuminated  by  the  light  of  Scripture, 
when  taught  in  the  early  schools,  with  whatever  of  genius 
and  learning,  outside  of  the  Church.  The  Gnostics,  whose 
name  covers  a  variety  of  sects  characterized  by  intellect- 
ual power  and  science  and  great  literary  activity,  affected 
to  ignore  the  abominations  of  heathen  immorality,  and 
to  comply  with  the  rites  of  idol  worship  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
temptuous indifference.  It  was  nothing  to  them  that 
the  sages,  statesmen,  and  philosophers  of  paganism 
were  tainted  with  the  pollutions  for  which  the  nations 
of  Canaan  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  extirpated 
and  blotted   out.      Virtue  and  vice  were   for  them  but 

'  Tta6a    ypaq)TJ     QeuTtyevozoi.  Etvai  na6ay  tj)v  ypatpijv  u.z.X. 

2  S.  Tim.  iii.  16.  Comm.  in  S.  Malt.  v.  9,  T.   III.,  p. 

'  tv  ydp  ro  reXetov  uiSe  nal  441. 
■qpuo6ufvuv  opyavov  ruv  Oeuv 
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phases  of  intellectual  enlightenment.  The  very  deeds 
of  Christ  Himself  they  allegorized  as  the  clash  of  mighty 
spiritual  forces  in  a  new  mythology  which  personified 
Depth  and  Silence,  Wisdom  and  Power.  Abstractions 
took  bodily  shapes,  and  passed  in  and  out  of  each  other, 
as  in  the  phases  of  a  dream.  Christianity  was  a  theos- 
ophy  rather  than  a  religion  ;  not  a  doctrine  so  much  as 
a  poem  ;  not  a  rule  of  life,  but  rather  a  system  of  the 
universe.  Tertullian  complains  of  a  motley  confusion 
of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  dialectics,  perpetually  going 
over  the  old  questions,  "Whence  comes  evil?  Why  is 
it  permitted?  What  is  the  origin  of  man?"  Nay, 
"  Whence  comes  God  ?  "  ^  This  great  man  in  his  better 
days  helped  to  supply  the  Church's  children  with  the 
literature  that  closed  their  ears  to  the  profane  fables 
and  philosophic  speculations  of  paganism. 

Other  sects,  with  perhaps  more  devotion  to  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  would  at  one  time,  like  Marcion,  cast  away 
such  portions  as  displeased  them  ;  or  again,  rejecting  all 
discipline,  make  no  distinction  between  catechumen  and 
believer,  or  even  heathen,  admit  women  to  teach,  make 
light  of  ordination,  proclaim  the  common  priesthood  of 
all,  and  end  with  being  "  motherless,  houseless,  creedless, 
spiritual  outcasts."  It  was  in  reference  to  such  that  S. 
Irenseus  wrote  :  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  among  others 
the  truth  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  from  the  Church, 
seeing  that  the  apostles,  like  a  rich  man  depositing  his 
money  in  a  bank,  lodged  in  her  hands  most  copiously 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  truth,  so  that  whosoever  will 
can  draw  from  her  the  water  of  life;  for  she  is  the  en- 
trance to  life ;  all  others  are  thieves  and  robbers."' 

2.  The  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  witnessing  to 
the  sense  of  Scripture  can  be  illustrated  positively  by 
perhaps  no  more  striking  or  important  example  than  her 
successive  decrees  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

^  De  Prasaiptione  Hicr.,  Ch,  "^  Adv.  H(Eres,^V.  \\\.,Z\\..  III., 
VII.  ^  2  ;  Ch.  IV.,  §  I. 
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These  have  never  been  better  summarized  than  by  the 
greatest  of  English  divines,  the  judicious  Hooker,  of 
whose  words  I  here  venture  to  remind  you.  "  There  are 
but  four  things,"  says  Hooker,  "  which  concur  to  make 
complete  the  whole  state  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  His 
Deity,  His  manhood,  the  conjunction  of  both,  and  the 
distinction  of  the  one  from  the  other,  being  joined  in 
one.  Four  principal  heresies  there  are  which  have  in 
those  things  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians,  by  bending 
themselves  against  the  Deity  of  Christ  ;  Apollinarians, 
by  maiming  and  misinterpreting  that  which  belongeth 
to  His  human  nature ;  Nestorians,  by  rending  Christ 
asunder  and  dividing  Him  into  two  Persons  ;  the  fol- 
lowers of  Eutyches,  by  confounding  in  His  Person  those 
natures  which  they  should  distinguish.  Against  these 
there  have  been  four  most  famous  ancient  general  coun- 
cils:  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  define  against  Arians; 
against  Apollinarians,  the  Council  of  Constantinople ; 
the  Council  of  Ephesus,  against  Nestorians;  against 
Eutychians,  the  Chalcedon  Council.  In  four  words — 
aA?/6'a5s,  TfAeo??,  adiaipercoZ,  affvyxvrcj?,  truly,  per- 
fectly, indivisibly,  [distinctly :  the  first  applied  to  His 
being  God,  and  the  second  to  His  being  man  ;  the  third 
to  His  being  of  both  One,  and  the  fourth  to  His  still 
continuing  in  that  one  Both — we  may  fully,  by  way  of 
abridgment,  comprise  whatsoever  antiquity  hath  at  large 
handled,  either  in  declaration  of  Christian  belief  or  in 
refutation  of  the  aforesaid  heresies."' 

Upon  the  doctrine  so  incomparably  stated  in  this 
f^tmous  summary  there  are  several  obvious  things  to  be 
said  :  First,  that  it  is  strictly  and  logically  consistent  in 
all  its  parts,  so  far  as  logic  can  be  applied  to  so  tran- 
scendent a  subject;  next,  that  though  proved  by  Scripture, 
the  average  of  readers,  hovvevcr  intelligent  and  devout, 
would  not  be  apt  to  derive  it  without  the  Church's  aid 
from  the  text  of  Scripture  ;  that  still  it  is  the  very  corner- 
stone of  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  miss  it  is  to  miss  the  sub- 
'  Hooker's  Ecclcs.  Polity,  Bk.  V.,  Ch.  LIV.,  ^  lo. 
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stance  of  revelation,  and  to  relapse  into  natural  religion,  if 
not  into  heathenism  ;  that  as  this  great  truth  could  never 
have  been  grasped,  even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
the  aid  of  the  Church,  so  it  can  never  be  retained  by 
those  who  leave  her  fold — a  result  of  which  we  are  cer- 
tified not  by  theory,  but  by  a  multitude  of  facts,  old  and 
new.  As  natural  religion  revealed  God  the  Father,  the 
first  Person  of  the  Trinity,  but  provided  no  authoritative 
witness  and  guardian  of  this  truth  among  men,  who  hence 
corrupted  and  lost  it:  so  the  essential  truth  concerning 
the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  though  revealed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  bare  and 
unaided  words  of  the  book,  but  would  have  been  lost 
amid  contending  sects  but  for  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Her  decisions  and  decrees  give  a  repose  and  a  certainty 
to  the  faith  of  her  children  in  this  great  article  of  their 
belief,  comparable  to  the  security  of  property  and  civil 
risfhts  that  results  in  a  well-ordered  state  from  successive 
decisions  of  the  highest  courts  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  and  the  laws. 

In  our  own  day  there  has  sprung  into  being  a  kind  of 
hierarchy  of  natural  science,  which,  though  sought  at 
times  to  be  arrayed  against  the  Church's  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  may  with  more  propriety  be  employed  to 
illustrate  her  function  in  the  world  as  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  "  of  sacred  truth.  No  remark  is  more  common, 
no  style  more  familiar,  in  scientific  manuals,  than  "  it  is 
now  agreed,"  "  no  one  any  longer  disputes,"  "  few  will 
still  maintain,"  as  if  this  were  spoken  in  a  learned  assem- 
bly or  council,  which  has  a  common  doctrine,  similar 
rules  of  proof  and  standards  of  evidence.  It  is  an  osten- 
sible profession  of  the  highest  authorities  of  this  learned 
assembly,  that  it  considers  no  truth  as  pertaining  to  its 
province  but  experimental  truth,  such  as  can  be  investi- 
gated and  verified  by  man's  natural  faculties  ;  and  that 
man's  reason  is  the  ultimate,  the  only  arbiter  and  judge 
of  whatever  truth  it  considers.  This  profession,  which  is 
at  times  very  loud,  is  nevertheless  in  fact  accompanied  by 
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a  very  real  subservience  to  authorities  in  science,  leading 
at  one  time  to  a  very  hasty  adoption,  at  another  to  an 
equally  unreasoning  abandonment,  of  some  view  or  theory 
supported  only  by  some  eminent  scientific  name.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  evolution, 
by  no  means  a  new  theory,  but  known  to  ancient  phi- 
losophers, and  even  in  India'  and  China,  but  grown  into 
sudden  favor,  though  without  proof,  in  the  scientific 
world  of  to-day.  It  is  thus  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fashionable  lady  by  an  eminent  English  writer  and  states- 
man :  "  Read  this  new  book.  The  Revelations  of  Chaos. 
.  .  .  What  is  most  interesting  is  the  way  in  which 
man  has  been  developed.  You  know  all  is  development. 
The  principle  is  perpetually  going  on.  First  there  was 
nothing,  then  there  was  something ;  then  I  forget  the 
next — I  think  there  were  shells,  then  fishes  ;  then  we 
came — let  me  see,  did  we  come  next  ?  Never  mind  that, 
we  came  at  last.  And  the  next  change  there  will  be  some- 
thing very  superior  to  us,  something  with  wings.  Ah  ! 
that's  it ;  we  were  fishes,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be 
crows."  ^ 

Now,  no  objections  could  be  made  rightly  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  scientific  world  if  it  kept  itself  strictly  to 
the  province  of  experimental  truth,  accepting  no  theories 
without  proof,  compelling  each  science  to  observe. its  own 
bounds,  never  assuming  that  there  is  no  truth  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  discoveries,  or  that  there  is  no  God  who 
can  directly  make  known  to  us  truths  we  could  not  of 
ourselves  discover.  And  since  rules  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  obligations  to  believe  and  act,  may  be  conceived  to 
result  from  such  disclosures,  the  scientific  world  is  bound 
by  its  own  principles  to  refrain  from  pronouncing  upon 

'Hiahmais  conceived  as  the  etcr-  systemof  emanation  of  Sankhya  there 
iial  self-existent  being,  which  on  its  is  a  more  mariced  approach  to  a  mate- 
material  side  unfolds  itself  to  the  rialistic  doctrine  of  evolution." — 
world  by  gradually  condensing  itself  Mr.  Sully  on  "Evolution"  in  the 
to  material  objects,  through  the  gra-  Encyclopadia  Britannica. 
dations  of  eilier,  fire,  water,  earth,  'Disraeli's  Tancrcd,  Ek.  II., 
and  other  elements."     "In  the  later  Ch.  IX. 
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the  ultimate  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  "It  is 
wonderful,"  we  might  say,  in  Bishop  Butler's  words,  "  that 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made  by  any  but  such  as  are 
weak  enough  to  think  they  are  acquainted  with  the  whole 
system  of  things."  '  We  do  not  condemn  the  deference 
to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  scientific  world  :  what  all 
men,  or,  more  specifically,  what  all  cultivated  men  know  of 
natural  knowledge  is  more  than  what  any  one  man  knows, 
and  such  knowledge  is  increased  and  certified  by  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority 
of  the  educated  hold  their  knowledge  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific truths  upon  authority  rather  than  their  own  research 
or  verification.  We  condemn  the  assumption  that  there 
is  no  real  knowledge  beside  this  experimental  knowledge 
of  God's  works.  We  hold  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  vast 
and  complex  revelation  in  God's  Word;  that  this  revela- 
tion is  not  simply  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  books,  but 
in  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
to  which  they  were  given,  and  whose  possession  they  are. 
That  kingdom  bears  to  their  interpretation  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  the  learned  world  to  scientific  truth. 
The  Church  knows  the  whole  of  divine  truth,  revealed 
with  a  completeness,  a  certainty,  an  assurance,  which  can 
belong  to  no  individual,  but  may  be  imparted  to  each 
according  to  his  measure.  She  is  the  nearest  copy  upon 
earth  of  that  Utopian  commonwealth  imagined  by  the 
great  author  of  the  Analogy,''  that  might  be  reasonably 
conceived  as  taking  possession  of  the  whole  earth,  because 
in  her  the  greatest  capacities  have  recognition  and  em- 
ployment, and  all,  of  whatever  degree,  find  themselves 
safe  and  happy  in  her  protection  and  guidance.  Her 
faith  expresses  the  best  wisdom  of  all,  and  her  achieve- 
ments the  united  strength  of  all.  In  it  is  help  for  every 
individual  weakness,  and  protection  from  the  utmost 
effort  of  external  violence.  The  very  existence  of  this 
heavenly  kingdom  proves  how  superior  are  her  wisdom, 
public  spirit,  inviolable  union,  and  mutual  fidelity  to  the 
'  Analogy,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  p.  39.  '  Part  I.,  Ch.  III.,  §  8. 
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false  self-interest,  the  confederacies  in  injustice,  the  fac- 
tions and  treacheries  that  are  banded  in  the  world  against 
her.  To  her,  as  Christ's  bride,  belongs  the  promise : 
"  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper, 
and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  in  judgment  against 
thee,  thou  shalt  condemn."  And  to  her  Head,  the 
heavenly  Bridegroom,  is  given  the  assurance  that  '*  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him." 


LECTURE   IX. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

History,  as  part  of  education,  is  of  practical  benefit,  a 
regulator  of  life  and  conduct  {vitcs  magistra),  correcting 
the  vagueness  and  extravagance  of  theory,  giving  useful 
examples  and  inspiring  incentives  to  action.  The  secular 
history  of  states  and  polities  is  the  substance  of  the  in- 
struction in  a  school  for  statesmen  ;  it  is  a  training  in 
various  learning,  in  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  man.  It  exhibits  principles  in  action,  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  beliefs,  of  customs,  and  of 
forms  of  government,  the  power  of  race  and  of  climate. 
While  individual  history  or  biography  has  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, the  career  of  communities,  or  masses  of  human 
beings,  is  more  striking  and  more  valuable,  because  man's 
nature,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  is  essentially  "political,"  or 
gregarious,  and  its  highest  qualities  are  developed  only  by 
union  or  antagonism. 

Secular  history  is  part  of  the  evidence  for  religion,  be- 
cause the  subject  of  prophecy,  as  for  example  the  career 
of  the  five  empires.  But  the  Church  besides  being  a  re- 
ligion is  also  a  visible  polity,  called  sometimes,  in  reference 
to  the  relation  of  its  members  and  rulers,  a  republic  or 
an  association  of  republics  ;  and  again,  with  reference  to 
its  Head,  always  in  its  midst,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
a  kingdom  governed  by  officers  and  laws,  having  forms  of 
admission  and  exclusion,  rewarding,  punishing,  support- 
ing, educating,  and  having  active  and  vital  relations  with 
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all  human  beings,  in  every  race,  under  every  government, 
as  citizens  or  as  individuals,  believing  or  unbelieving, 
indifferent  or  hostile.  The  Church  has  a  career,  as  an 
external,  real  organization  in  the  world,  whether  as  a 
theocracy  or  monarchy  among  the  Jewish  people,  or  as 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  Heaven,  since 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  This  very  career  is  in  one  of 
its  aspects  part  of  human  history.  If  it  be  also,  as  we 
firmly  believe  it  is,  the  history  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  for  the  enlightenment  and  redemption  of  the 
human  race,  the  evidence  of  that  supremely  important 
fact  will  appear  in  the  great  outlines  of  the  history  itself. 
Not  alone  in  signs  and  wonders  and  the  outstretched  arm 
of  Omnipotence,  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  upon  great 
occasions,  but  in  the  flow  of  events  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  in  the  issues  of  struggles  where  at  one  time 
nations,  at  another  doctrines  or  schools,  were  the  combat- 
ants, in  permanent  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  wide  theatre  of  the  world,  we  are  to  look 
at  the  proof  that  in  one  polity  at  least,  existing  in  the 
world,  and  drawing  human  creatures  to  itself,  yet  not 
deriving  its  life  from  human  wisdom  or  strength,  God 
has  been  present,  as  He  has  been  nowhere  else,  to 
preserve  among  men  truth  and  goodness,  religion  and 
virtue. 

The  history  of  the  Church  since  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
often  grouped  under  three  great  periods  :  the  first  extend- 
ing to  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  just  before  the  Council  of  Nice ;  the  second  com- 
prising the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  first  part  of  which  was 
the  final  struggle  with  paganism,  and  in  the  second  part 
the  founding  of  new  nations;  and,  lastly,  the  third  period 
since  the  Reformation.  In  the  first  of  these  periods  the 
Churcii  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  the  indifference  of 
the  world ;  in  the  second,  to  have  triumphed  over  the  stu- 
pidity and  rudeness  of  man  ;  and  now,  in  the  third  period, 
to  hold  aloft  the  witness  to  supernatural  truth,  amid  the 
dissensions  of  Christians  themselves,  and  the  perversions 
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of  the  very  light  and  knowledge  for  which  she  has  made 
a  home  amid  mankind. 

To  different  minds  the  tokens  of  divine  power  will 
appear  with  greater  or  less  evidence  in  each  of  these 
periods.  The  perfect  unity,  the  meek  endurance,  the 
holy  firmness,  the  unclouded  faith,  the  flaming  charity, 
which  in  the  first  period  were  crowned  with  so  splendid 
a  triumph,  will  to  many  minds  always  appear  as  almost 
the  only  victory  worthy  of  the  bride  of  Christ.  To  such 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  second  period,  when  not  the  knowl- 
edge alone,  but  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world  passed 
into  the  Church's  possession,  and  the  shadows  of  idolatry, 
cruelty,  and  pride  made  schism  possible  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  there  was  a  deeper  humiliation  than  when 
Christians  worshipped  in  upper  rooms  and  catacombs. 
There  is  without  doubt  a  class  of  believers  to  whom  the 
simple  direction  of  the  world's  affairs  in  Christ's  name, 
or  by  nominal  Christians,  seems  a  higher  honor  to  the 
true  religion  than  the  unworldly  virtues  and  patient 
endurance  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  early  days.  They 
also  in  their  hearts,  though  not  perhaps  in  theory,  imag- 
ine there  is  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  unity,  in 
the  greater  independence  and  energy  of  disciples  who, 
refusing  the  Church's  yoke,  do  not,  nevertheless,  despise 
the  Christian's  name.  The  characteristic  evils  that  have 
afflicted  the  Church  in  its  successive  ages  are  not  unlike, 
though  in  a  reversed  order,  the  characteristic  perils  that 
come  upon  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  man.  Her 
triumph  over  physical  pain  and  varied  trial  in  the  early 
ages,  when  she  came  forth  with  a  clear  faith  and  settled 
canon  of  Scripture,  resembles  the  calmness  of  mature 
wisdom  after  the  combat  of  life  ;  her  condition  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  like  the  struggle  between  two  wills  in  the 
breast  of  the  adult  servant  of  God  ;  the  contradictions 
and  rebellions  of  modern  days  are  more  akin  to  the  loud 
clash  of  youthful  passion  chafing  at  the  restraints  of  God's 
law.  Thus  her  Lord  in  His  humanity  endured  the  temp- 
tation  of  appetite,  of  worldly  ambition,  and  of  spiritual 
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pride.  And  the  order  of  their  presentation  to  Him  we 
find,  by  comparing  the  holy  Gospels,  was  varied. 

There  was  a  peculiar  anticipation  in  Jewish  history  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  period  of  the 
theocracy  may  be  likened  to  the  ante-Nicene  age,  for 
in  both,  terrible  external  suffering  was  followed  by  singu- 
lar peace,  and  then  a  new  order  of  trials,  arising  from 
pampered  hearts  and  internal  dissensions.  The  substitu- 
tion in  Israel  of  the  monarchy  for  the  theocracy  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  development  of  the  papacy,  a  change  for 
which  similar  arguments  of  expediency  pleaded  among 
Jews  and  among  Christians.  Finally  the  dissolution  of 
national  unity  and  the  loss  of  independence  that  followed 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  anticipated  the  schisms  that 
have  vexed  the  Church  since  the  Reformation,  introduced, 
among  other  portentous  signs,  by  the  warfare  upon  the 
pope  made  by  a  king  of  France,  who  took  for  his  battle- 
cry,  "  I  will  destroy  Babylon."  '  The  popes,  on  the  other 
hand,  characterized  their  residence  in  Avignon  as  a 
"  Babylonish  captivity." 

Now,  looking  in  turn  at  the  three  chief  periods  of  the 
Church's  history,  what  are  the  special  evidences  of  God's 
Presence,  the  proofs  of  a  supernatural  religion,  that 
appear  in  each  ? 

I,  In  the  period  which  extends  to  about  the  Nicene 
Council,  A.D.  325,  this  is  what  presents  itself  to  our  view  : 
A  new  religion  had  taken  possession  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  of  regions  besides,  as  Tertullian  says,*  into  which  the 
Roman  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated.  This  is  a  fact  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  in  its  just  proportions.  The  Roman  domin- 
ion was  then  virtually  an  universal  empire  ;  it  governed 
the  best  part  of  civilization,  the  regions  and  the  races 
which  still  rule  the  world.  From  the  Euphrates  to 
farthest    Spain,  from   North  Africa,  then  densely  popu- 

'  Louis  XII.  issued  coins  stamped  which  arc  given  in  Liebe's  Com- 
"Periiam    Babylonem"   or  "Pcrdam     mentatio. 

Babylonis     Nomcu,"   engravings    of        "^  Ad2\  JuJ.,  Cli.  VII.     Cf.  ApoL, 

Ch.  XXXVII. 
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lated,  to  Britain  and  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Scythia, 
imperial  roads  prepared  for  the  legions  a  march  swift 
and  effective.  Yet  over  all  these,  with  an  advance  as 
steady  and  in  quicker  time  than  the  empire  had  been 
reared,  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
their  successors,  had  passed,  and  had  reared  a  structure 
not  only  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  but  beyond  its 
limits,  and  destined  to  surpass  it  in  continuance.  Amid 
barbarous  tribes,  in  the  remote  East  where  civilization 
stagnated,  in  Ethiopia,  in  Armenia,'  in  Persia,  in  India, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  probably  beyond,  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  resounded,  and  its  echoes  many  generations 
after  came  to  the  ears  of  those  who,  from  Western  Chris- 
tendom, by  another  route,  penetrated  these  forgotten 
regions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  attempt  a  kind  of  material 
measure  of  this  great  fact.  The  population  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41-51)  is  estimated  by 
Gibbon  at  120,000,000.^  By  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines  (A.D.  138-180),  the  most  prosperous  period  in 
the  career  of  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  population 
had  more  than  twice  doubled.  Many  disasters  checked 
the  increase  of  the  next  two  hundred  years.  Yet  certain 
typical  facts  will  help  us,  if  not  to  an  exact  enumeration, 
still  to  a  probable  estimate,  both  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  number  of  Christians.  In  the  reign  of  the  elder  Justin 
(a.D.  527-561),  when  250,000  people  perished  in  the  earth- 
quake that  afflicted  Antioch,  it  is  believed  that  it  had 
half  a  million  inhabitants.  S.  Chrysostom  (A.D.  354-407) 
states  that  in  his  time  the  Christians  formed  more  than 
half  of  the  population,  and  that  3,000  widows  and  virgins 
were  supported  in  that  city  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful.^ 

'  This,  the    first    nation   that    em-  Porson  often  forcibly  reminded  him. 

braced  Christianity,  as  is  believed  on  Decl.  and  Fall,  Ch.   XV.     Milman 

good    ground,    it   is    curious   should  on  note  178. 

have    been    expressly    excepted    by  '^Ch.  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  53. 

Gibbon  from  conversion  in  the  ante-  ^S.    Chrysostom,    Opera,  L.  VII., 

Nicene  age,  a  mistake  he  promised  pp.    658,   8ro  ;  T.   I.,  p.   592.      See 

to  correct,  but  never  did  correct,  as  Lardner's  Credibility,  XII.,  370. 
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There  were  above  500  clergy  in  the  church  at  Carthage  at 
one  time.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  found  but  seventeen  Chris- 
tians in  his  native  Neo-Cesarea,  and  he  left  there  but 
seventeen  heathen.  About  the  year  A.D.  330,  the  bishops 
of  twenty-three  dioceses  in  Persia  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  in  one  diocese  250  of  the  clergy  died  with  their 
bishop.  If  we  add  the  dioceses  in  thickly  populated 
North  Africa,  a  region  2,360  miles  long,  to  those  in 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  we  have  about  the  year 
A.D.  450,  600  dioceses;  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  had 
164;  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  48  ;  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  600;  the  patriarchate  of  Rome,  if  we 
add  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  525  : 
making  a  total  of  1,937  dioceses,  to  which  must  be 
added  100  dioceses  more  in  Persia,  India,  and  Ethiopia. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  all  these  dioceses  there 
were  225,000,000  of  Christians  ;  and  of  these  173,000,000 
were  in  Asia  and  Africa — where  at  this  day  there  are 
not,  it  seems  likely,  one-quarter  of  this  number.'  In 
Daniel's  LeJirbuch  der  Geographic  for  1885,  there  are  said 
to  be  432,000,000  of  Christians  out  of  the  1,435,000,000^ 
of  the  human  species. 

The  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  may  have  changed  the 
proportion  of  Christians  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  they  exceeded  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  the  known  world.  Upon  this  transcen- 
dent fact  let  us  now  try  to  fix  our  thoughts. 

It  was   an  outward  change    in    that  ancient  world,    a 

■  Chapin's  Primitive  Church,  Ch.  authorities,  Dr.  Legge,  professor  of 

XXX.,  p.  404.     New  Haven,  1842.  Chinese   at    Oxford,    thirty    years    a 

"Distributed   as   follows:    Roman  missionary  in  China,  and  Sir  Monier- 

Catholics,  2oS,ooo,o<X)  ;   Protestants,  Monier  Williams,    Boden    professor 

123,000,000;  Orthodox  Eastern,  83,-  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  and  an  Oricn- 

000,000;  one  hundred  various  sects,  tal  scholar  of  wiile  reputation,  have 

8,000,000;  Jews,  8,000,000;  Muham-  given  the  authority  of  iheir  names  to 

medans,   i2o,oo<j,(XX)  ;    Hrahnianists,  the  statement  that  there  are  not  more 

138,000,000;  Buddhists,  503, o<X), 000.  than    100,000,000  Buddhists  in    the 

Now  (that  is,  18S6)  two  considerable  whole  world. 
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revolution  whose  measure  could  be  taken  by  many  stand- 
ards of  daily,  sensible  life.  It  powerfully  affected  the 
administration  of  the  government,  the  conduct  of  the 
army,  the  schools  of  philosophy,  the  business,  the  pleas- 
ures, the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
public.  A  change  of  religion  must  intimately  modify  in 
detail  the  customs,  public  and  private,  of  every  subject  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  And  still  what  was  outward  in  this 
marvellous  transformation  was  little  compared  with  the 
inward  revolution  and  uplifting  in  every  soul  in  that  great 
pagan  world  that  accepted  with  heartfelt  faith  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  religion  of  Christ  distinctly  refused  any  compro- 
mise with  the  religions  and  religious  customs  of  heathen- 
ism. The  "  inflexible  obstinacy  "  with  which  Christians 
of  every  class  declined  to  comply  with  familiar  customs 
involving  idol  worship,  joined  to  every  station,  occupa- 
tion, important  event,  and  practised  often  no  doubt  as  a 
mere  form,  an  indifferent  matter,  with  little  thought  of 
its  meaning,  became  a  constant  and  obnoxious  charge 
against  this  new  religion.  The  emperor  and  the  inferior 
magistrates  reproved  it  as  treason  against  authority, 
philosophers  and  the  literary  class  denounced  it  as  sense- 
less and  unsocial  pride,  while  the  mass  who  are  readily 
stirred  to  panics  by  party  cries  and  rumors  of  public 
danger,  were  often  moved  to  treat  the  Christians  on  this 
account  as  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  the  gods  when  any 
disaster  fell  upon  the  state.  A  famine,  an  earthquake,  a 
plague,  a  defeat  in  war,  would  awaken  the  cry,  "  Death 
to  the  atheists,"  "  The  Christians  to  the  lions."  For  to 
those  who  knew  no  more  of  Christians  than  this  external 
and  popular  view,  the  belief  in  one  God,  invisible  and 
supreme,  seemed  only  a  form  of  denial  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  Christians'  horror  of  all  worship  offered  to  an  idol,  a 
morose  and  wicked  contempt  of  sacred  things.  A  Chris- 
tian could  enter  upon  no  public  office  before  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  could  not  enlist  in  the  legion,  could  hardly 
build  a  house,  buy  a  piece  of  property,  depart  upon  a 
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journey  or  return  ;  nay,  could  with  difficulty  walk  through 
a  public  street,  without  doing  some  act,  or  refusing  to  do 
some  act,  or  make  some  gesture,  that  awakened  suspicion 
or  kindled  hostility  against  him.  Now,  the  triumph  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  Roman  world  meant  no  less 
than  the  omission  and  change  of  all  such  acts  and  cus- 
toms, or  at  least  the  tolerance  of  their  omission,  even 
when  no  opposing  custom  took  their  place. 

A  change  like  this  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
realize.  But  wonderful  as  it  is,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to 
conceive  than  the  methods  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  that  ever  was  dissemi- 
nated solely  by  persuasion,  by  missionaries,  arguing, 
teaching,  offering  intellectual  and  moral  proofs  of  its  truth. 
It  won  all  its  great  triumphs  by  these  methods  alone, 
combined  with  the  unmerited  sufferings,  the  patience,  the 
charity,  the  courage,  of  its  early  disciples  and  preachers. 
This  religion  taught  believers  to  be  good  citizens,  faithful 
in  the  family  relation  as  fathers,  mothers,  children,  help- 
ful toward  all  human  beings,  truthful,  industrious,  self- 
controlled,  while  at  the  same  time  it  disclosed  an  entirely 
new  view  of  the  Author  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation 
of  man's  race  to  Him,  and  of  its  members  to  one  another. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  religion 
which  obtained  the  mastery  in  the  Roman  world  in  the 
fourth  century  possessed  a  clear,  consistent  doctrine, 
taught  with  authority  as  directly  revealed  from  God,  and 
incapable  of  being  confused  with  either  any  phase  of  nat- 
ural religion  or  any  opposing  or  rival  teaching.  This  doc- 
trine was  the  animating  life  of  the  Church  which  enforced 
also  the  observance  of  certain  sacraments  and  certain 
rules  of  life  with  a  like  inflexible  and  firm  fidelit)'.  The 
first  and  deepest  instinct  of  a  Christian  was  that  he  had 
heard  a  message  directly  from  his  Father  in  heaven  ; 
that  to  keep  it  inviolate,  to  make  others  around  him 
sharers  in  it,  or  to  hear  it  for  themselves,  to  avoid  as  spir- 
itual death  every  form  of  the  prevailing  idolatry,  was  the 
highest  of  duties,  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  martyrdom 
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for  it  a  glorious  honor.  The  inflexibility  in  faith,  com- 
bined with  firmness  in  action,  characteristic  of  Christians, 
exhibits  the  same  strong  principle  of  life  in  its  conflict 
first  with  the  Jews,  next  with  the  pagans,  and  then 
with  heresies  either  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  fold. 
Christians  believed  the  religion  disclosed  to  the  Jewish 
people,  but  insisted  without  hesitation  upon  the  Church's 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  revelation. 
For  this  the  Jews  persecuted  them  often  more  implac- 
ably than  did  the  heathen.  Christians  recognized  all  that 
was  noble  and  sound  in  heathen  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, but  sternly  refused  to  put  any  sage  or  any  utterance 
on  a  level  with  Holy  Scripture.  The  irritation  which 
this  caused  is  illustrated  in  the  malice  with  which  the 
philosopher  Crescens  hunted  S.  Justin  Martyr  to  his 
death.  The  just  authority  of  magistrates,  the  necessary 
services  of  citizens,  were  acknowledged  by  all  Christians 
and  discharged  with  readiness  and  fidelity  ; '  but  not  even 
the  threatening  of  torture  or  death,  or  loss  of  civic  honor 
or  property,  could  force  the  young  and  tender  disciple, 
often  a  child  or  a  woman,  to  pass  the  line  that  separated 
patriotism  and  loyalty  from  idol  and  demon  worship, 
though  this  line  was  often  hidden  and  seemed  obliterated 
by  indifferent  and  perfunctory  acts.  The  unyielding  con- 
sistency of  the  Church  was  perhaps  never  put  to  a  greater 
strain,  however,  than  in  her  contention  with  the  heretics 
who  claimed  at  times  to  be  her  own  children,  and  almost 
invariably  insisted  that  their  tenets  were  sanctioned  by 
Holy  Scripture.    It  was  comparatively  easy  to  overthrow 

'"The  Christian  religion  has  all  no  other  way  but  at  the  mercy  of  our 
the  marks  of  the  utmost  justice  and  ordinary  political  organization  ;  sub- 
utility,  but  none  more  apparent  than  jecting  the  progress  and  issue  of  so 
the  severe  injunction  it  lays  upon  all  high  and  salutary  an  effect  to  the 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  blindness  and  injustice  of  our  cus- 
and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  laws,  toms  and  observances;  sacrificing 
What  a  wonderful  example  of  this  the  innocent  blood  of  so  many  of  His 
has  the  Divine  Wisdomleft  us,  which,  own  elect,  and  so  long  a  loss  of  many 
to  establish  the  salvation  of  mankind,  years,  to  the  maturing  of  this  ines- 
and  to  conduct  His  glorious  victory  timable  fruit." — Montaigne,  Essais, 
over  death  and  sin,  would  do  it  after  T.  I.,  p.  178.     Paris,  1826. 
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the  worship  of  Jupiter,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Bacchus  ;  to 
expose  the  abominations  of  the  mysteries  and  many  ob- 
scene rites  ;  to  point  to  the  weaknesses  of  deified  heroes  ; 
to  lay  bare  the  contradictions  and  levity 'of  the  philoso- 
phers and  sophists.  But  when  Jews  denied  and  debased 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  whose  letter  they  so 
rigidly  guarded  ;  when  Gnostics  mingled  Persian  dualism 
or  Brahmanic  mysticism  with  Christian  doctrines  ;  when 
Marcion  profaned  the  Old  Testament  and  mutilated  the 
New  ;  when  Praxeas  confounded  the  Persons  of  the  Divine 
nature  ;  when  Apollinaris  mutilated  the  manhood,  and 
Arius  denied  the  Godhead,  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  when  a 
defender  like  Tertullian  narrowed  the  catholicity  or  sur- 
rendered the  charity  of  the  Church ;  while  an  Origen 
admitted  too  freely  into  Scriptural  interpretation  the 
theories  and  dreams  of  the  speculative  intellect :  then  the 
Church  perceived  both  the  strength  of  her  divine  organi- 
zation and  the  clearness  of  her  inspired  apprehension  of 
sacred  truth  put  to  a  severer  test. 

The  Church  which  triumphed  in  the  fourth  century 
gave  these  three  tokens  of  supernatural  origin,  of  being 
sent  into  the  world  as  the  messenger  of  the  Almighty  and 
the  All  Wise  to  the  race  of  men  :  she  brought  to  men 
who  had  lost  the  possession  of  truth  a  clear,  consistent, 
noble  doctrine  concerning  God  and  concerning  man;  she 
withstood,  by  the  simple  strength  of  innocence  and  spir- 
itual purity,  the  utmost  rage  and  tyranny  of  worldly 
power;'  she  finally  answered,  without  self-contradiction, 
the  difficult  questions,  the  doubts,  the  ensnaring  problems 
raised  within  and  without  her  borders,  concerning  the 
leading  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Christian  life. 

II.  The  second  period  of  Church  history,  that  from 
the  Nicene  age  to  the  Reformation,  is  often  divided  into 
two — that  which  closed  with  the  image  controversy,  and 
that  which  beheld  the  rise  and  development  of  the  mod- 

'Iler    reward   may  perhaps  be  ex-     sees    miracles   but    misery." — Leat , 
pressed   in    Shakespeare's    words   of    II.,  2. 
poetic    insight  :     "  Nothing    almost 
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ern  nations  of  Europe.  Looking  at  the  comparative  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  and  in  the  whole 
mediaeval  period,  it  is  somewhat  Hke  passing  from  the 
antediluvian  world  to  that  after  the  Flood.  The  Church 
conquered  the  Roman  world,  it  is  true,  unmistakably  and 
irrevocably  ;  the  cross  was  reared  high  over  the  seven 
hills,  the  halls  of  the  Senate,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Forum  ;  the  legions  marched  beneath  its  sign  ;  the  multi- 
tude thronged  its  basilicas,  and  swelled  the  pomp  of  its 
worship ;  saints  and  devotees  from  every  rank  in  life 
founded  orders  and  religious  houses  ;  and  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  society,  domestic,  social,  and  political,  was  moulded 
anew  upon  Christian  customs.  But  this  momentous 
change  did  not  advance  without  many  a  passionate  strug- 
gle and  portentous  anomaly  ;  without  relapses,  and  apos- 
tasies, and  scandals  that  seemed  more  terrible  than  per- 
secutions. The  world  streamed  in  upon  the  Church — 
the  indifferent,  the  coarse,  the  luxurious  ;  dioceses  found 
themselves  ruled  by  bishops  who  either  could  not  grasp 
the  Church's  truth,  or  would  not  maintain  it,  or  would 
barter  it  for  some  temporal  gain  ;  an  emperor  apostatized 
and  attempted  to  restore  paganism  ;  political  disaster 
invaded,  and  threatening  barbarians  began  to  hem  in  a 
decaying  civilization.  Then  a  cry  arose  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  something  like  this :  We  have  lost  by 
becoming  Christian  the  world's  supremacy,  which  to  our 
hearts  seems  a  greater  thing  than  our  Christian  faith  and 
hopes.  The  image  controversy  was  often  promoted  in 
apparently  reckless  indifference  whether  the  usages  of 
the  heathen  should  be  sanctioned  in  Christian  worship,  or 
not.  Then,  over  Christian  Africa  and  Asia,  rose  like  a 
judgment  the  dread  portent  of  Muhammedanism,  where 
the  cunning  of  Satan  built  upon  an  assertion  of  God's 
honor  a  religion  the  most  effective  the  world  has  yet 
seen  to  sanction  cruelty  and  lust.  The  Church  of  Christ 
had  then  in  Europe  a  task  set  for  her,  compared  with 
which  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  world  may  at  times 
have  seemed  easy.     The  most  strenuous,  the  most  manly, 
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the  most  vigorous  portions  of  the  human  race  had  to  be 
trained,  brought  out  of  barbarism  to  civilization,  taught 
manners,  taught  religion,  moulded  into  nations.  Skilful 
teachers  find  their  truest  success  in  the  lives  of  their 
pupils  reproducing  the  best  wisdom  of  those  who  are 
passing  away.  But  when  a  pupil  possesses  strong  and 
positive  traits  there  comes  the  danger,  lest  in  the  result 
the  scholar,  and  not  the  teacher,  shall  seem  the  true 
master.  But  the  religion  of  Ignatius  and  Justin  Martyr, 
of  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom,  was  the  same  religion  as 
that  of  Bede  and  Boniface,  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
though  human  nature  cannot  easily  furnish  a  wider  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  populace  of  Alexandria  or 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Germans  to  whom  Boniface 
preached  or  the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  religion  of  Christ  produced  heroes  amid 
an  enervated  civilization  ;  again,  it  brought  forth  saints 
from  a  nation  of  heroes.  Even  what  was  fantastic  in 
chivalry  was  touched  with  a  gleam  of  nobility  and  reli- 
gion. Perhaps  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  religion  of  the  primitive  and  of  the  middle 
ages  can  be  seen  in  the  typical  women,  who,  as  Libanius, 
the  pagan  teacher  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  and  the 
friend  of  Julian,  perceived,  were  the  peculiar  product  and 
glory  of  the  Christian  religion.'  Anthusa  and  Monica,  the 
mothers  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Augustine,  have  their 
parallels  in  the  mothers  of  S.  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Ven- 
erable. Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  renewed  the  fame 
of  Lydia  and  of  Damaris  ;  and  with  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  we  may  compare  Hildegarde  and  Beatrice, 
and  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  friend  of  Hiidebrand. 

'  "  We  see  in  the  clever  letters  of  Paula  and  Eustochia;  it  was  to  them 

S.Jerome   the   Roman   matrons   who  that  he  dedicated  the  books  of  Joshua, 

claimed  descent  from  the  Gracchi  and  Judges,    Kings,    Ruth,    Esther,     the 

Emilii     ...     to  what  a  pitch  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  the  twelve  minor 

Church    had    brought  female   educa-  prophets." — Fred.  Ozanam,  Hist,  of 

tion.     .     .      The  Vulgate  was  begun  Civilization   in   Fifth  Century',    Vol. 

simply  to  satisfy  the  keen  impatience  T.,  pp.  65,  66  ;   Vol.  II.,  pp.  79,  80. 

[for  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures]  of  Lond.,  1867. 
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The  transformation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  middle  period,  from  the  primacy  ad- 
mitted in  the  great  councils,  to  be  universal  pontiff,' 
infallible  and  irresponsible,  a  reflection  in  the  Church  of 
the  Roman  emperor  in  the  State — a  change  not  fully 
consummated  till  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869 — this 
change  history  shows  to  have  rapidly  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  the  false  decretals,  and  to  have  been 
welcomed  by  many,  in  days  of  violence,  as  a  needful  and 
desirable  concentration  of  authority,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  that  which  doubtless  led  many  in  Israel  to  favor  the 
setting  up  of  the  monarchy  when  threatened  with  such 
as  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  though  they  acknowledged 
in  theory  that  "  God  was  their  king."  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  developed  the  perils  of  pushing  even  a  sound 
principle,  like  that  of  authority  in  religion,  to  extremes. 
The  abuses  of  worldly  rule,  nay,  the  caprices  of  tyranny, 
have  been  combined  with  the  divine  constitution  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  great  Eastern  Church,  since 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,^  has  been  separated 
from  the  West.  The  primitive  episcopate  has  been  much 
modified,  if  not  suppressed,  under  the  Roman  obedience.^ 

^  The    title   "Universal  or   Qlcu-  quinque   patriarchiis,   et  definivit  in 

menical  Patriarch,"  used  by  Justinian  Evangeliis  suis,  ut  nunquam,  aliquan- 

(A^(?zr//.,VII., 16-42)  of  the  Patriarch  do  penitus  decidant,  eo  quod  capita 

of  Constantinople,  was  first  assumed  Ecclesige  sint.     {^Mansi,  XVI.,  140.) 

by  John  the  Faster,  A.D.  587,   gave  So  in  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Antioch 

great  offence  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  (in  Coteleiii Mon.  Eccle.  6^r,,ll.,ll4): 

"propter  nefandum  elationis  vocab-  tCevte  kv  oXo)  toS  xodjufp  V7C6  rfji 

ulum,"  and  condemned  by  Gregory  Osiai  ookovo/jijOt]  ;fCt/airo5  eivai 

the     Great. — Ep.,    VII.,     33  ;     V.,  IJarpvapxfx?      .      .      .      xoci    to 

43.  6wiiia  ds  TtdXiv  tou  XpiCrov,  rj 

'•■The  legates  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  laid  tcSv    Ttidrcijy    Xfyco    ^EKxXijdia, 

the    sentence    of    excommunication  vitoTtivre  ai6(Jij6Eoov  oImovo/xov- 

against  the  Eastern    patriarch   upon  /iF.vov  tgov  EipTjutvoov  jueyaXoov 

the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Opovcov,  vrto  /iiiai  ayerai  HEq}a- 

in    Constantinople,  on    the    i6th    of  A^?    avrov    <piml    rov  Xptdrov. 

July,  1054.     (Gieseler,  II.,  480.)  The  Romans  allowed  this  compari- 

'  The  Greek  view  of  the  hierarchy  son,  but  added  :  Sedes  quia  Romana 

was  expressed  by  the  imperial  pleni-  prrecellet,    non   immerito  visui  com- 

potentiary,    Baanes,    in    869,    thus  :  paratur. — Anastasii,  prcef.    in  Cone, 

"  Posuit    Deus    Ecclesiam   suam    in  VIII.  Generale.     Alansi,  XVI.,  7. 
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The  existence  of  Jephthah  and  Samson  under  David 
and  Solomon  would  have  been  not  less  incongruous  than 
such  bishops  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil  and  Athana- 
sius,  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  under  the  pontiffs  Hilde- 
brand  and  Innocent  III.  Yet  the  Church  as  a  spiritual 
monarchy  secured  obedience  to  laws — that  of  Christian 
marriage,  for  instance — from  magnates  and  powers  that 
could  have  been  hardly  influenced  by  a  primitive  council 
of  bishops.  At  times,  too,  voices,  like  S.  Bernard's,  were 
heard  addressing  both  pontiffs  and  kings  with  a  power 
not  unlike  that  of  the  prophets  under  the  kings  of  Israel.' 
But  no  deflection  in  the  Church's  constitution  can  hide 
the  fact  that  the  whole  course  of  history  in  this  formative 
period  of  Europe,  in  Muscovy,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  no  less 
than  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Spain,  was  guided 
by  religion,  and  felt  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas  at 
times  all  the  more  powerfully  because  the  authority  of 
the  Church  had  been  centred  in  a  single  hand.  How 
different  is  the  career  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Rome,  in 
their  pagan  civilization,  from  that  of  the  great  powers  in 
modern  times  that  can  be  paralleled  with  them  !  The 
modern  civilization  proves  that  individual  man  can  be 
exalted   and   strengthened   while  civilized  ;    the   ancient 

'The  following  is  a  later  example,  commemoration  of  deceased  kindred 
In  a  book  addressed  by  Marin  Labbe,  and  benefactors  at  social  and  festival 
bishop  of  Tilopolis  and  Coadjutor  gatherings,"  by  pointing  out  "  that 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Cochin  China,  to  the  commemoration  took  place  in 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  on  the  subject  temples,"  that  the  addresses  to 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  Confucius  and  to  these  ancestors 
China  in  the  matter  of  the  "Chi-  were  petitions  to  them  "for  the  ac- 
nese  rites,"  he  disputes  the  law-  quisition  of  graces,  for  the  averting 
fulness  of  various  concessions  made  of  perils  and  evils,"  and  were  there- 
by the  Jesuits  to  their  native  con-  fore  "  blank  idolatry,  however  spe- 
verls  in  the  matter  of  retaining  ccr-  ciously  defended." — Lettre  de  M. 
tain  usages  of  their  former  heath-  Marin  Labbe  .  .  .  au  Pape. 
enism,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  Anvcrs,  1702.  It  is  certain  that 
visible  heavens,  of  Confucius,  and  of  Bishop  Labbe's  principles  would  also 
their  ancestors.  Hishop  Labbe  puts  condemn  much  of  the  popular  in- 
aside  the  Jesuit  defence,  that  this  vocation  of  saints  in  the  Roman 
"  meant  no  more  than   afTcctionate  Church. 
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exhibits  the  degradation  and  corruption  of  the  individ- 
ual, surrendering  all  conception  of  his  immortal  soul.' 
This  fact  by  itself  marks  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  supernatural  religion. 

III.  The  modern  period  of  the  Church,  since  what  we 
term  the  Reformation,  exhibits  the  excesses  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  independence,  as  the  previous  period 
had  shown  the  exaggeration  of  the  central  authority. 
The  great  national  Church  of  England,  and  the  offshoots 
of  the  British  Empire,  returned  to  the  primitive  consti- 
tution of  the  Nicene  age.  This  nineteenth  century  has 
seen  a  glorious  revival  ^  in  it  of  Christian  life  and  mission- 
ary zeal  comparable  to  anything  that  has  appeared  since 
the  apostolic  days.  But  over  the  whole  area  of  her 
labors,  over  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  ruling 
races  have  penetrated,  a  hundred  sects  ^  jar  the  sweet 
harmonies  of  Christian  truth  into  harsh  discord,  each 
claiming  the  Christian  name,  each  raising  aloft  some  frag- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  or  Christian  principle,  but  all  turn- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  and  her  majestic  unity  into  a 
phantom  or  an  abstraction,  as  the  early  gnostics,  Ebio- 
nites,  Marcionites,  appellations  now  replaced  by  others 
no    less    un-Christian,  turned  the    Lord   himself  into    a 

'  "  The  spiritual  quality  was  gone  '  There  were  223  religious  commu- 

out  of  them,  and  the  higher  society  nities    in    England    in   1886    (Whit- 

of  Rome  was  simply  one  of  power-  taker's  Almanac).    A  teacher  in  Har- 

ful    animals." — Froude's    Casar,    p.  vard      University,     Joseph     Royce, 

18.     Am.  ed.  Ph.D.,    in    a   work    just    published 

'In  the  Official  Year-Book  of  the  (18S6)  on  The  Religious  Aspect  of 
Church  of  England,  for  1885,  it  is  Philosophy,  says  "  he  has  no  present 
stated  that  the  sums  contributed  by  connection  with  any  visible  religious 
Church  people  for  religious  purposes  body,  and  no  sort  of  desire  for  any 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  such  connection."  And  it  must  be 
amount  to  eighty-one  million  and  a  conceded  that,  logically,  sectarian- 
half  pounds  sterling  (p{J'8i, 500,000),  ism  leads  to  as  many  sects  as  there 
of    which    ;i^35,ooo,ooo     were    for  are  individuals. 

"church   building,    restoration    and  *  See  an  eloquent  passage  in  Kip's 

endowments,  parsonage  houses,"  etc.  Double      Witness,     p.      76,     "  Two 

See,     also,     Dr.     Schoell's     article,  Voices,"  etc. 
"  Tractarianismus,"  in    Real  Ency- 
clopadie.     Leipzig,  1885. 
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phantom  Christ,  that  fled  from  Jesus  the  Son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  at  the  moment  of  His  crucifixion.  Thus  Prot- 
estant sectaries,  among  whom  are  found  individuals,  de- 
vout, learned,  of  great  dialectic  and  pathetic  power,  ear- 
nestly and  with  apparent  sincerity  defend  a  revelation  in 
which  nothing  certain  has  been  revealed,  exalt  evangelic 
union  which  unites  those  only  who  have  the  right  to 
differ,  sets  up  a  unanimity  which  expressly  excludes 
unity,  and  contend  above  all  things  for  the  truth — that 
is,  truth  in  general,  which  does  not  allow  that  any  state- 
ment in  particular  can  be  pronounced  true  or  false,'  far 
less  that  any  one  can  be  saved  by  the  truth  or  lost 
through  error.  Let  no  one  suspect  these  statements  of 
exaggeration  or  satire :  they  can  be  proved  as  easily 
from  the  pages  of  Schaff  and  Nevin  and  Bersier,  as  from 
those  of  Buckle  and  Lecky. 

The  fact  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  since  the  loss 
of  the  Church's  unity  her  missionary  energy  has  been 
paralyzed,  so  that,  while  fourteen  hundred  years  ago 
Christians  were  more  than  half  the  human  race,  now,  after 
these  centuries  of  contention,  of  enlightenment,  of  mate- 
rial progress,  they  are  less  than  one-third — 432,000,000  out 
of  the  1,435,000,000,  as  Daniel  affirms — this  fact,  I  say, 
furnishes  the  true  comment  upon  the  experience  through 
which  we  have  passed.  The  Christian  conquest  of  the 
world  may  be  compared  with  the  victory  predicted  to 
Israel  in  the  land  of  promise.  It  was  not  to  be  instanta- 
neous, but  "little  by  little;"  it  was  conditioned  upon 
faithfulness,  the  making  of  "  no  covenant  "  with  God's 
enemies,  the  avoidance  of  the  snare  of  compromise  and 
indifference.  When  Israel  became  faithless,  they  lapsed 
into  a  province  of  a  pagan  empire.  In  a  similar  way  Chris- 
tian sects  treat  the  fragments  of  revelation  like  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  natural  religion.'  But  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  not  been  proved  to  be  false.  Has,  then,  the 
glorious   host   that  "  looked  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 

'  "  Ay  and  no,  too,  was  no  good  divinity." — Shakespeare,  Lear,  IV.,  6. 
"  Exod.  xxiii.  27-33. 
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the  mcon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners,"  suffered  defeat,  or  met  with  a  check  equiva- 
lent to  a  repulse  ?  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  mil- 
lions— more,  perhaps,  than  the  population  of  the  world  in 
the  Nicene  age — cannot  be  viewed  as  the  remnant  of  a 
defeated  army.  She  hath  still  in  her  face  that  which  the 
faithful  servant  in  the  tragedy  yet  acknowledged  in  his 
king,  though  discrowned,  namely,  authority  J-  What  is  it, 
then,  that  keeps  back  such  a  host,  which  contains  the 
fairest  and  best,  the  flower  and  the  prime  of  humanity, 
from  assured  and  speedy  victory  ? 

This  may  rightly  be  considered  as  part  of  a  larger,  per- 
haps still  darker,  problem.  The  great  master  of  analogy, 
when  vindicating  the  moral  government  of  God,'  had  to 
meet  the  difficulty  that  the  world,  as  actually  consti- 
tuted, proves  to  multitudes  a  school  of  vice  rather  than 
of  virtue,  and  that  for  aught  we  know  its  anomalies  may 
go  on  through  an  indefinite  future.  Following  Butler's 
lead  in  his  reply,  we  may  say  of  revealed  truth  what  he 
says  of  virtue — that  faith  is  not  forced  upon  man  any 
more  than  obedience  ;  that  the  Almighty  has  plainly 
shown  Himself  to  be  the  Author  of  a  revelation  ;  that 
both  truth  and  certainty  can  be  attained  by  the  help 
already  given  ;  that  the  triumphs  of  the  past  are  a  real 
pledge  and  promise  of  future  victory ;  that  the  glorious 
facts  and  truths  of  revealed  religion  are  the  rightful  pos- 
session and  perfection  of  immortal  souls.  Our  probation 
as  Christians  is,  then,  a  reflection  of  our  natural  probation 
as  men  ;  and  the  great  problem  of  the  world  is  continu- 
ally reproduced  in  individual  experience. 

'  King  Lear,  I. ,  4.  '  Butler's  Analogy,  I.,  5. 
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Our  present  argument  is,  in  fact,  but  a  branch  of  the 
more  general  argument,  just  considered,  for  the  super- 
natural origin  of  the  religion  of  Christ  derived  from  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  importance  and  excellence, 
the  consistency  and  unchangeableness  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  viewed  as  a  whole,  are  the  feature  of  the 
evidence  we  now  seek  to  bring  into  view.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  a  visible  and  organized  body  in  the  world,  be 
recognized  as  an  antecedent  condition  or  foundation  for 
a  sound  and  effective  argument  from  the  character  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  reason  is  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pronounce  what  is  Christian  doctrine  except  as 
the  mind  and  meaning  of  the  Church.  No  individual, 
inspired  or  uninspired,  can  teach  us  this  in  its  fulness, 
except  as  the  representative  of  the  Church,  which  supple- 
ments his  deficiencies.  Not  even  entire  Scripture  can 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine 
apart  from  the  witness  and  interpretation  of  the  Church. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  express  an  individual  judg- 
ment when  wc  pronounce  even  in  favor  of  the  importance 
and  excellence  of  Christian  doctrine.  This  is  true.  But 
what  is  here  meant  is  that  the  body  of  doctrine  on  which 
the  individual  soul  passes  judgment  is  the  doctrine  pro- 
posed to  it  for  belief  by  Christ's  Church,  not  simply  col- 
lected by  its  own  ratiocination  and  '^carch  out  of  sacred 
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documents.  And  the  argument  I  now  make  for  the 
divine  origin  of  this  religion  is  that  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, witnessed  not  by  one  or  two  authorities,  however 
eminent,  nor  even  by  any  single  branch  of  the  Church 
at  a  particular  time,  but  by  the  entire  Church  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  has  an  elevation,  a  firmness,  a  sublimity, 
a  fitness  for  man's  needs,  indicating  unmistakably  that 
it  was  revealed  to  man  by  his  all-wise  and  all-merciful 
Maker  and  Redeemer.  The  favorable  judgment  which 
each  soul  passes  upon  this  message  is  in  fact  its  reception 
and  acknowledgment  of  its  Creator's  goodness. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom,  that  the  first  step  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge  is  the  confession  of  ignorance.  No  one 
will  learn  what  he  thinks  he  already  knows.  It  is  vain 
for  any  one  to  listen  to  evidences  for  a  revelation,  who 
repeats  in  his  own  soul  the  foolish  blasphemy,  either  that 
there  is  no  God,  or  that  He  can  never  be  known,  or  that 
He  cannot  reveal  Himself  to  man,  or  that  man  is  the  pro- 
duct of  chance,  or  that  there  is  no  spiritual  life,  no  duty, 
no  virtue,  no  right  and  wrong.  Every  one,  moreover,  is 
further  entangled  in  the  snare  of  these  degrading  and 
wicked  sophisms  who  is  permitted  to  say  without  rebuke 
that  no  one  person  knows  more  about  these  subjects  than 
any  other  person,  and  that  no  body  of  human  beings  can 
tell  us  more  than  any  individual  human  being.  This 
absurd  fallacy  has  been  swallowed  by  the  enlightenment 
of  our  day,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  all  human 
history  that  man  is  a  social  being,  and  that  whatever  is 
valuable  has  been  secured  to  him  through  society,  and 
lost  by  him  in  isolation. 

But  even  for  those  who  have  no  doubt  of  the  great 
articles  of  natural  religion — the  Being  and  unity  of  God, 
the  immortality  and  accountability  of  man,  the  suprem- 
acy of  conscience,  the  immutability  of  right  and  wrong — 
there  is  need  of  the  further  confession,  that  man  is  too 
weak  to  retain  these  truths  without  assistance,  that  unless 
God  give  him  help  he  can  neither  think  rightly  nor  act 
fittingly,  but  is  likely  to  sink  rather  than   to   rise,  as  life 
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goes  on.  Here  is  a  being  whose  powers  are  disordered, 
who  sees  better  than  he  can  do,  and  whose  very  power 
of  seeing  the  truth  and  the  right  fluctuates,  so  that  mists 
and  darkness  on  the  morrow  intercept  the  bright  vision 
of  to-day. 

Now,  the  judgment  of  a  being  in  this  condition  we 
affirm  may  be  sound  and  valuable  upon  the  importance 
and  excellence  of  a  doctrine  revealed  concerning  God,  or 
concerning  the  nature  of  man,  or  concerning  the  relations 
between  man  and  God,  because  it  is  a  judgment  upon  a 
practical  and  not  merely  speculative  interest,  upon  an 
offer  of  help  in  a  real  emergency,  a  guide  amid  obscurity, 
food  and  medicine  to  one  sick  and  famishing. 

I.  What,  then,  do  we  learn  from  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  concerning  the  most  important  of  subjects,  that 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  the  nature  of  God  ? 
Has  Revelation  disclosed  anything  definite,  has  it  borne 
steadfast  witness  to  one  consistent  view  of  this  the  one 
chief  truth?  Let  us  first  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what 
history  has  shown  us  to  be  the  fortune  of  this  primary 
fact  of  religion  amid  the  various  races  of  man.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  in  Egypt,  in  China,  in  India,  in 
Persia,  amid  the  states  of  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Germany 
and  Britain,  nay,  even  in  the  islands  of  the  ocean  and 
amid  the  early  American  races,  some  acknowledgment 
and  worship  of  one  supreme  God  prevailed  in  the  very 
oldest  period,  and  were  succeeded  uniformly  by  polytheism 
and  idolatry.  We  need  not  repeat  the  evidence  of  this 
given  in  our  first  course,  neither  is  it  needful  to  repeat 
the  lessons  of  Jewish  history  upon  this  great  article  of 
the  unity  of  God.  If  that  history  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  that  the  tendency  inherent  in  human  nature  was 
as  powerful  among  the  Jews  as  elsewhere,  and  was  cor- 
rected by  the  only  method  ever  found  adequate  to  oppose 
an  effectual  resistance,  God's  visible  Church,  or  people, 
teaching  and  upholding  within  its  own  borders  God's 
revelation  of  Himself.  The  first  Christian  martyr  was 
slain  by  Jews   for  expounding   this  same    truth  in  con- 
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nection  with  their  temple  worship.  The  Jews  would  not 
understand  S.  Stephen  proclaiming  to  them  the  true 
nature  of  Him  **  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands,"  because  they  had  already  determined  to  reject 
Him  to  whom  their  whole  Scriptures  and  ritual  pointed, 
whose  Incarnation  made  of  human  nature  the  true  temple, 
whereof  that  in  Jerusalem  was  but  a  figure.  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Barnabas,  when  they  wrought  a  miracle  before  pagans 
in  Asia  Minor  in  attestation  of  their  message  from  the 
true  God,  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being  worshipped 
as  the  very  false  gods,  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  whose  sway 
it  was  their  purpose  to  overthrow.  In  the  centre  of  en- 
lightenment, on  the  hill  of  Athens,  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  turned  the  thoughts  of  the  acute  and  polished 
Greek  to  the  truth  and  inference,  so  easy  to  the  Christian 
mind,  so  invariably  missed  and  lost  by  Greek  and  barba- 
rian alike  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  that  man,  being 
the  offspring  of  God,  bore  witness  by  this  very  fact  to 
that  perfection  in  his  Maker's  nature  of  which  gold  and 
precious  stones  were  but  poor  symbols.' 

What  was  the  fortune  of  the  great  truth  touching 
God's  nature,  when  the  Church  began  to  take  possession 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  world  ?  The  intellect 
of  man  did  not  yield  to  the  authority  of  Revelation 
without  many  a  fierce  struggle.  The  dogmatic  history 
of  the  Church  has  been  likened  to  the  voyage  of  a  ship 
through  a  stormy  and  dangerous  sea.  It  has  still  been 
preserved,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  and  weakness  of  those 
who  at  once  guide  it  and  are  conveyed  in  it.  The  doc- 
trine concerning  God,  like  other  parts  of  the  Church's 
system,  has  been  defended  and  preserved  by  both  her 
children  and  by  heretics,  who  at  one  time  were  faithful 
and  then  fell  into  error  ;  so  that  the  result  handed  on  as 
the  Christian  heritage  is  due  to  no  individual  teacher  or 
school,  but  is  like  the  work  of  one  overmastering  mind, 
controlling  events,  ruling  amid  disputes,  so  as  to  set  the 
truth  in  the  end  high  amid  clear  evidence.     Eusebius,  in  a 

■  Acts,  vii.  47-50;  xiv.  ll-lS  ;  xvii.  24-29. 
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well-known  passage  of  his  history,  casts  this  retrospect 
over  the  career  of  the  Church :  "  The  attempts  [of 
the  enemy]  did  not  avail  him,  truth  ever  consolidating 
itself,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  shining  into  broader  day. 
For  while  the  devices  of  adversaries  were  extinguished 
at  once,  undone  by  their  very  impetuosity — one  heresy 
after  another  presenting  its  own  novelty,  the  former  speci- 
mens ever  dissolving  and  wasting  variously  in  manifold 
and  multiform  shapes — the  brightness  of  the  Catholic  and 
only  true  Church  went  forward,  increasing  and  enlarging, 
yet  ever  in  the  same  things  and  in  the  same  way,  beam- 
ing on  the  whole  race  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  with  the 
awfulness,  and  simplicity,  and  nobleness,  and  sobriety, 
and  purity  of  its  divine  polity  and  philosophy."^ 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  had  to  meet  the  charge 
of  atheism,  and  when  they  unfolded  the  argument  from 
design  ""  they  at  the  same  time  pressed  home  the  evi- 
dence for  the  unity  of  God.  When  it  became  needful  to 
methodise  and  show  the  consistency  of  the  words  of 
Scripture,  concerning  God ;  and  the  two  natures,  divine 
and  human,  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  mysterious  Trin- 
ity, three  Persons  in  one  divine  substance.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  had  to  be  set  forth  in  creed  and  cate- 
chism, commended  to  faith  and  reverence,  freed  from 
misconception,  vindicated  from  the  carping  and  petulance 
of  heresy  and  unbelief — then  the  ark  of  salvation  entered 
upon  a  perilous  voyage,  over  treacherous  waters,  where 
the  divine  arm  and  wisdom  alone  could  insure  a  safe  pas- 
sage. S.  Justin  3  once  seems  to  include  the  "  host  of  good 
angels  "  in  the  same  worship  as  that  paid  to  the  Son  of 
God.  Tertullian  •*  is  heterodox  as  to  the  Son's  eternal 
existence ;  and  Athcnagoras,  Theophilus,  Tatian,  and 
Hippolytus  make  His  generation  temporary.     Eusebius 

'Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  IV.,  7.  zov    vlov    IXOoKTa     .     .     .     xai 

'  See  this  in  Theopliilus  a</^M/^/)'-  ruy     ,     .     ,     ayixOc^v  dyyeXoov 

cum,  v.,  coml)ined  with  a  beautiful  otfjarov     .     .     .     de^o^ieOcx  xal 

appeal  to  man's  innate  consciousness  Tr/jooxvyovney.     Apol.,  I.,  6. 

(init.),  *  Contra  Herm.,  III.     Fuit  tempus 

*  ixElvov  re  xal   rdv  nap  av-  cum  Filius  non  fuit. 
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was  an  Arian.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  word 
"Trinity"  in  S.  Theophilus,  S.  Clement,  S.  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  S.  Cyprian,  Origen,  and  S.  Methodius.  It  is 
clear  that  words  not  found  in  Holy  Scripture  were  utilized 
and  consecrated  for  the  defence  of  revealed  doctrine.  A 
manner  of  speech  formed  by  Platonists,  or  even  Gnostics, 
was  not  rejected  in  the  theology  of  S.  John.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  S.  Basil  digested 
into  form  the  theological  principles  of  Origen,  and  that 
S.  Hilary  and  S.  Ambrose  are  indebted  to  the  same  great 
writer  for  their  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  and  traces  of 
Tertullian,  even  in  the  nearly  heretical  treatises,  have  been 
detected  in  the  finished  sentences  of  S.  Leo. 

If  we  look  through  the  course  of  the  controversy  that 
began  with  the  denial  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  by 
Apollinaris,  condemned  by  Damasus;  mark  how,  in  the 
reaction,  the  doctrine  of  two  Persons  was  put  forward  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ;  then  observe  the  error  of  Nes- 
torius,  till  it  was  condemned  by  the  third  CEcumenical 
Council ;  the  shifting  of  the  controversy  in  the  case  of 
Eutyches,  condemned  at  Chalcedon ;  then  the  rise  of  the 
old  errors,  in  a  new  shape,  in  Monothelitism,  anathema- 
tized in  the  Sixth  ;  then  the  final  overthrow  of  Nestorian- 
ism  in  the  form  of  Adoptianism  in  Spain,  at  the  Council 
of  Frankfort:  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  Church's 
decisions  were  thoroughly  consistent  throughout ;  that 
she  had  a  clear,  single,  exact  vision  of  her  great  doctrine ; 
that  one  false  step  in  the  long  struggle  would  have  led  to 
irretrievable  confusion  and  ruin.  In  this  clear  discern- 
ment, this  quick  and  inflexible  grasp  of  the  divine  truth, 
amid  conflicting  teachers  and  schools,  we  therefore  dis- 
cover the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church,  promised  for 
her  preservation  to  the  end  of  time.  We  should  mark 
how  the  conclusion  comes  after  a  survey  of  the  whole 
sweep  and  final  result  of  many  events,  during  which  entire 
provinces  and  sections  of  the  Church  fell  away  ;  and  three 
Popes,  Liberius,  Vigilius,  Honorius,  have  left  the  bur- 
den of  their  defence  to  posterity.     The  Church  made  use 
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of  every  form  of  teaching  and  every  variety  of  teacher; 
she  assumed  the  direction  of  the  world's  power  and  learn- 
ing ;  she  proposed  new  laws,  as  she  had  overthrown  the 
old  laws,  of  nations  ;  but  through  all,  and  at  the  end  of 
all,  she  worshipped  the  same  Lord  who  had  first  given 
her  life,  and  had  forsaken  her  at  no  period  of  her  miracu- 
lous career. 

She  has  presented  to  the  faith  and  adoration  of  her 
children  the  noblest  conception  of  God  anywhere  sug- 
gested by  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  world,  a  Being  one 
and  absolutely  perfect,  having  all  power,  all  goodness,  all 
wisdom,  the  source  and  cause  of  all  other  existence,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  ;  this  great  truth  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  inflexibly  guarded.  She  has  further  enriched  it  with 
the  disclosure  that  God  is  in  very  truth  a  Father  to  His 
intelligent  creatures,  regulating  the  career  of  each  by 
His  particular  and  loving  providence ;  without  seeking 
to  explain  the  permission  of  evil,  she  has  made  it  plain 
that  God's  government  sets  bounds  to  it  and  tends  to 
overcome  it.  The  Catholic  Church  has  further  made 
known  that  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  a  mys- 
terious Trinity;  so  that  as  we  are  the  children  of  an 
Almighty  Father,  we  are  the  brethren  of  an  Almighty 
Son  who  took  to  Himself  our  nature  to  redeem  us,  and 
that  our  spiritual  life  was  begun  and  quickened  by  an 
omnipotent  Spirit.  The  disclosure  of  what  we  owe  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit  makes  our  duty  of  adoration  and  ser- 
vice to  them  as  direct  and  imperative  as  that  we  owe 
to  the  Father.  The  mystery  we  acknowledge  when  we 
say  three  Persons  and  one  God,  describing  a  supernatural 
fact  in  inadequate  human  language,  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  certainty  of  the  great  truth,  which  in  its  essence 
is  at  once  the  most  certain  and  the  most  mysterious  of  all 
truths.  For  a  Christian  means  by  God  one  who  is  both 
above  and  beneath  all  things,  the  breath  of  every  energy, 
material  and  spiritual,  yet  separated  in  His  own  essence 
by  an  abyss  from  everything  created  ;  the  Author  of  all 
wisdom  and  of  every  intelligence  that  comprehends  wis- 
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dom,  bountiful  and  merciful,  yet  just  and  holy,  giving  to 
every  nature  whatever  good  it  can  receive,  long-suffering, 
patient,  rewarding  the  dutiful  and  faithful,  opening  to  all, 
even  the  weak  and  sinful,  a  way  of  access  and  return  to 
Himself,  the  Author  of  all  felicity,  whose  perfections 
immeasurably  transcend  our  highest  conception.  "  As 
much,"  says  Origen,  "  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun  ex- 
ceeds the  dim  light  of  a  lantern,  so  much  the  glory  of 
God  surpasses  our  idea  of  it."  ' 

II.  Man's  conception  of  his  own  nature  has  an  intimate 
dependence  upon  his  conception  of  the  God  whom  he 
worships.  Man  cannot  lose  the  hope  of  immortality,  and 
expectation  of  giving  an  account,  while  he  believes  in  an 
Almighty  Creator,  at  once  good  and  just.  The  first  page 
of  Scripture  teaches  that  man  was  made  "  in  the  image 
and  likeness  "  of  God,''  carrying  in  his  very  nature  some 
resemblance  of  his  awful  Original,  and  in  his  free  practice 
of  virtue  a  likeness  to  the  divine  government.  The  New 
Testament  describes  man  as  "body,  soul,  and  spirit;"^  a 
trinity,  Origen  remarks,'*  like  that  in  God,  though  he 
usually  seeks  for  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 
In  this  Christian  writer,  too,  is  found  the  description  of 
man  as  "  an  intelligence  served  by  organs,"  or,  more  ex- 
actly, "  Man  is  a  soul  making  use  of  the  body."  ^  The 
Church,  as  we  have  seen,  condemned  the  heathen  imagi- 
nation of  the  preexistence  of  souls  ;  and,  while  it  did  not 
pronounce  between  traducianism  and  creationism,  the 
Christian  instinct  may  be  said  to  have  decidedly  preferred 
the  latter.  Analyzing  the  soul  after  the  manner  of  Aris- 
totle, and  reflecting  upon  its  condition,  the  philosophy  of 
man  could  discover  traces  of  a  fall  in  this  nature,  "  mani- 
fest," as  said  S.  Bonaventura,  "  in  the  want  of  God's  in- 
tuition, in  the  ignominy  that  weighs  upon  reason,  and  in 

'  De  Princip.,  I.,  5,  p.  50.  '  i  Thess.  v.  23. 

'Gen.  i.    26.     Imago  ad  naturam,  *  De  Princip.,  II.,  8,  §  5, 

similitudo  ad  virtutes  pertinet  ;  pro-  ^  ctVOpootfoS,       Tovrsdri      rpvxrj 

inde  Adam  peccando  non  imaginem  xP^l^^^^f)     dt^jjiiari. — Cont.      Cels., 

Dei,  sen  similitudinem  perdidit,  Bel-  VII.,  38. 
larm.,  De  Gratia,  Ch.  II. 
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the  preponderance  of  evil  desire."  '  Or,  taking  the  more 
precise  analysis  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  theology 
was  built,  as  to  its  form,  on  Aristotelianism :  "There  are 
four  powers  of  the  soul,  which  can  become  the  conduits 
of  virtue  :  namely,  reason,  wherein  is  recognition  ;  the  will, 
wherein  is  justice ;  the  faculty  of  exertion,  wherein  is 
courage;  the  faculty  of  desire,  wherein  is  temperance. 
In  so  far  as  reason  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  to- 
ward truth,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  ignorance  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  will  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  toward  good, 
has  arisen  the  wound  of  wickedness  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
faculty  of  exertion  has  been  diverted  from  its  bearing  to- 
ward the  arduous,  has  arisen  the  wound  of  frailty  ;  lastly, 
inasmuch  as  the  faculty  of  desire  has  been  diverted  from  its 
course,  as  directed  by  reason,  toward  the  term  of  pleasure, 
has  arisen  concupiscence."^ 

The  religion  of  Christ  enters  no  further  into  the  inter- 
minable disputes  concerning  the  nature  and  powers  of 
man,  than  to  pronounce  that  nature,  as  originally  consti- 
tuted, good  ;  to  trace  its  disorders  to  the  loss  of  divine 
grace ;  to  offer  its  restoration,  and  with  it  nothing  less  than 
the  renewal  of  man  "after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him."  3  Whatsoever  fetters,  therefore,  bind  the  will  of  man 
may  be  stricken  off;  for,  being  redeemed,  he  is  God's  free 
child.  Controversies  concerning  predestination,  fate,  or 
necessity;  concerning  original  sin,  or  imputed  righteous- 
ness ;  concerning  justification,  faith,  perfection — though 
they  may  occupy  the  minds  of  Christians,  as  some  of  them 
have  always  occupied  the  minds  of  thoughtful  heathen, — 
need  not  disturb  our  clear  perception  that  man  was  created 
for  a  happy  immortality,  that  we  are  practically  free,  that 
God's  hand  is  held  out  to  us,  that  His  Incarnate  Son,  in 
His  miraculous  earthly  career,  has  opened  for  us  the 
supernatural  Way,  and  Truth,  and  Life. 

When  we  consider  tiie  firmness,  the  exaltation,  the  con- 
's. Bonavent.,   .id  lib.  II.     Lent.         'S.  Thorn.  Aquin.,  Sumtn.,  L.  I., 
dist.,    XXX.,    q.     ll.     Art.    I.,  op.     q.  85,  Art.  III. 
Lugd.   1668,  T.  VI.,  P.  XI.,  p.  373.         »Col.  iii.  10. 
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sistency,  the  sobriety,  of  the  Church's  doctrine  concerning 
both  God  and  man,  the  conflicts  through  which  she  has 
passed  in  the  early  persecutions,  in  her  acceptance  of 
earthly  sovereignty  and  of  the  direction  of  the  intellect 
of  the  world  through  its  schools,  the  character  of  her 
teaching  is  surely  a  powerful  witness  to  her  divine  origin. 
What  other  institution  could  have  survived  such  a  trial? 
What  sect  or  party  or  form  of  doctrine  can  point  to  a 
similar  triumph  after  a  like  experience  ?  There  have 
been  times  when  all  seemed  lost,  and  no  Christian  voice 
able  to  be  heard  amid  the  violence  and  disorder  that 
everywhere  prevailed  ;  again,  a  storm  of  contradiction, 
of  fierce  disputation,  of  sheer  unbelief,  has  seemed  to 
sweep  Christian  faith  and  unity  from  the  earth :  but  the 
Church  has  arisen,  like  her  Master,  from  the  tomb,  radi- 
ant with  heavenly  life,  to  renew  among  men  her  eternal 
lessons. 

The  success  with  which  man's  intellect  in  these  later 
days  has  conquered  various  fields  of  science,  his  ability 
to  preserve  and  consolidate  his  conquests — a  power  sig- 
nally wanting  in  the  brightest  days  of  heathenism — is 
a  testimony  to  the  power  of  that  religion  which  alone 
possessed  the  truth  concerning  the  Author  of  nature,  and 
concerning  man,  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  in  these 
truths  held  the  key  of  knowledge.  The  triumphs  of 
science  are  in  some  sort  a  justification  of  the  immortal 
hope  planted  by  revelation  in  human  breasts.  In  the 
Greek  schools,  from  Pythagoras  downward,  the  heliocen- 
tric theory  of  the  universe  was  conjectured,  mathematics 
were  highly  developed,  the  wonderful  suggestion  of  chemi- 
cal equivalents  appears  to  have  been  made,  the  musical 
scale  traced  out,  the  shape  of  the  earth  known ;  and  yet 
long  ages  of  darkness  succeeded,  whose  shadows  fell 
before  Christ  was  born,  and  were  not  dissipated  but 
through  Christian  learning  —  ages  when  the  earth  was 
thought  to  be  a  plane,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of  mov- 
ing- sun  and  stars,  when  the  wisest  entertained  childish 
thoughts  on  all  the  themes  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
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science  was  dead,  and  her  method  forgotten.  The 
Christian  progress  in  wisdom,  beginning  in  knowledge 
of  self,  and  advancing  through  humility  over  the  often 
rough  induction  of  Christian  experience,  is  a  type  of 
most  knowledge  that  is  true  and  real,  which  is  reached 
by  patience,  by  diligence,  by  the  submission  of  theory  to 
trial,  by  the  labors  of  many  combined  to  one  end. 

III.  This  leads  us  to  reflect,  lastly,  upon  the  history  of 
the  Church's  doctrine  concerning  the  relations  of  man 
to  God  and  of  men  to  one  another.  Religion  is  a  name 
for  the  first  of  these  relations,  whether  we  refer  it,  with 
Lactantius,  to  the  tie  of  duty  that  binds  man  to  God, 
or,  with  Cicero,  to  the  frequent  study  of  the  sacred 
oracles  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  The  reciprocal  duties 
between  human  beings  in  the  family  and  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  in  the  Church,  are  an  essential  part  of  religion, 
viewed  in  either  way. 

The  Church  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  her 
career  taught  what  appears  but  dimly  among  the  Jews, 
and  not  at  all  among  pagans  ;  the  importance,  namely,  of 
certain  opinions  or  views  on  leading  points  of  religion, 
and  the  danger  of  missing  the  truth  on  these  points.  The 
Church  had  a  definite  doctrine  upon  the  great  articles  of 
religion.  But  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  these  were 
considered  only  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  sacra- 
ments, through  which  believers  were  formally  brought 
into  union  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  same 
strong  principle  of  life  asserted  itself,  doubtless,  in  the 
dogmas  of  belief  as  in  the  sacramental  confession  by  act. 
Prepared  for  baptism  by  thorough  repentance  and  stead- 
fast faith,  God's  child  received  herein  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  a  supernatural  engrafting  into  God's  kingdom,  where 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  might  obtain,  in  union  with  his 
brethren,  freedom  from  the  power,  and  cleansing  from  the 
stain,  of  sin.'     In  the  holy  eucharist  he  was  permitted  to 

'The  defence  of  the  sacraments  1826,  by  \\m.  Vaux,  chai>lain  to  the 
as  part  of  external  religion  forms  the  Ahp.  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the 
subject  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  for     volume  is  dedicated. 
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feast  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Sacred  Victim  offered 
upon  the  altar  of  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind, 
and  coming  to  each  faithful  soul  in  the  chalice  and  broken 
bread  as  the  true  food  of  immortality  and  the  pledge  of 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  prayers  and  confessions 
of  Christians  were  in  a  certain  sense  accessory  to  these 
acts  of  real  organic  union  with  their  God  and  with  one 
another.  The  love  and  gratitude  which  bound  them  to 
their  Maker  and  Saviour  were  proven  and  made  real  by 
their  self-sacrificing  charity  and  labors  for  all  whom  they 
could  benefit. 

It  is  only  since  the  Reformation  that  controversies 
have  prevailed  concerning  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
the  regeneration  in  holy  baptism,  and  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence in  the  eucharist.  In  the  early  ages  they  disputed 
whether  the  baptism  of  heretics  should  be  admitted  ;  and 
in  the  scholastic  ages  the  method  of  Christ's  Presence, 
though  not  its  reality,  was  discussed  by  the  advocates  of 
rival  theories,  as  impanation,  transubstantiation,'  etc.  But 
that  God  unites  believing  souls  to  Himself,  and  nourishes 
them  with  the  food  of  eternal  life  by  outward  and  visible 
instruments,  this  is  distinctive  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  an  important  evidence  of  its 
truth. 

In  the  sacraments  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Incarnate 
God  are  repeated  and  His  miracles  are  renewed  through 
space  and  time.  The  consecration  of  the  elements  in 
both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  is  said  by  the  Eastern 
Church  to  be  placed  in  the  invocatory  prayer ;  in  the 
Western,  rather  in  the  words  of  institution  ;  but  in  the 
view  of  both,  He,  God  the  Son,  is  truly  present.  Not 
through  subjective  emotion,  but  by  a  simple,  outward  rite 
He  speaks  and  works.     The  worlds  and  the  life  that  is  in 

'As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  middle  "Corpus   Christi    non  esse  vere   in 

of  the   thirteenth    century   we    may  altari,  sed  sicut  signatum  sub  signis." 

trace  in  some  professors  in  the  Uni-  Bulasus,  Vol.    III.,    pp.     372,    373. 

versity  of  Paris,  mentioned  in  a  let-  Ockham  prepared  the  way  for  Luther's 

ter  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  the  dawn-  consubstantiation. 
ing   of  the   Zwinglian    rationalism  : 
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them,  the  angels  and  holy  souls  that  lift  to  Him  adora- 
tion and  zealous  service,  were  formed  by  Him,  the  Word 
of  God,  and  live  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  ;  and  it  is  He 
who  here  cleanses  and  feeds  the  souls  of  men,  lifts  them 
in  His  arms,  enlightens  them  with  His  truth,  warms  them 
with  His  love,  unites  them  by  the  image  of  His  own  self- 
sacrifice  into  the  power  that  can  subdue  the  world's  un- 
belief. 


LECTURE  XL 


SACRAMENTS:  LORD'S  DAY:  MINISTRY. 

A  Christian  man,  who  habitually  thinks  and  acts  as 
if  his  religion  were  true,  cannot  realize  without  an  effort 
the  peculiar  force  certain  external  facts  of  Christianity 
should  have  for  one  outside  the  Christian  fold.  Three  of 
these  primary  facts,  it  has  been  often  noted,  are  unparal- 
leled in  their  character  and  evidence:  i.  A  Jewish  peas- 
ant, as  far  as  the  world  knew  Him,  changed  the  religion 
of  the  world  by  persuasion  alone,  without  force  or  worldly 
influence.  2.  Upon  His  death,  the  result  of  His  teaching, 
a  few  followers  from  the  same  rank  in  life  asserted  His 
supernatural  character,  and  spent  lives  of  danger,  labor, 
suffering,  terminated  by  cruel  deaths,  in  order  to  make 
known  to  others  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  They 
did  this  without  and  against  every  motive  of  self-interest, 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  its  truth.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  this  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
3.  The  third  fact  is  that  a  few  days  after  their  Master's 
death,  His  followers  proclaimed  that  He  was  alive  in  the 
very  city  and  place  where  He  had  died,  declared  this  fact 
as  the  ground  of  their  confidence  in  the  face  of  those  who 
had  killed  Him,  and  preached  it  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
as  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  requiring  the  faith  and 
confession  of  it  from  every  Christian,  This,  too,  is  a  fact 
entirely  without  parallel  in  history.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, moreover,  that  besides  the  unexampled  character 
of  these  three  facts,  they  would  have  been  thoroughly 
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proved  and  certain  had  not  a  page  of  the  Gospels  ever 
been  written.  They  had  and  have,  all  three,  a  peculiar 
notoriety,  and  are  attested  by  adversaries  and  foreigners 
with  nearly  the  same  clearness  as  by  friends.  The  Chris- 
tian story,  so  far  as  these  three  points  are  concerned,  had 
never  any  rival  account  set  up  against  it.  Eye-witnesses 
of  the  events  wrote  down  their  accounts,  and  attested 
their  accuracy  by  their  blood.  Among  the  manifold  con- 
troversies between  Christians  and  their  adversaries,  or 
among  Christians  themselves,  these  facts  were  never 
brought  into  dispute.  In  the  innumerable  treatises,  dis- 
courses, histories,  of  the  whole  literature  connected  with 
this  religion,  there  is  a  concurrence  in  the  representation 
of  these  wonderful  facts.  They  are  made  known  to  every 
Christian,  without  the  aid  even  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
by  certain  institutions  of  perpetual  obligation,  that  enter 
even  into  his  daily  life.  The  sacrament  of  the  holy 
eucharist  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  Himself,  the  night 
before  He  suffered,  "to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till 
He  come."  This  purpose  it  has  actually  subserved  over 
the  wide  earth,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  even  daily,  from 
then  till  now.  Again,  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  also  the  annual  Easter,  the  queen  of  days,  have 
ever  since  borne  witness  to  the  same  Lord's  resurrection, 
on  that  first  Easter,  from  Joseph's  tomb  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem.  Again,  a  perpetual  ministry,  the  successors  of 
the  first  Twelve  Apostles,  has  existed  without  interrup- 
tion, in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  very  names  in 
these  august  lines,  in  the  more  important  bishoprics,  attest 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Master's  promise  to  be  with  them 
"to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  object  of  this  present  lecture  is,  then,  to  offer  to 
you  that  part  of  the  external  evidence  which  is  furnished 
by  the  sacraments,  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  Christian 
ministry. 

L  The  Christian  sacraments  are  not  merely  positive 
commands  or  parts  of  external  religion.  In  baptism  and 
'  I  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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the  eucharist  we  are  indeed  bidden  perform  certain  sim- 
ple actions — ablution  with  water,  the  eating  of  bread  and 
wine — but  these  acts  are  parts  of  a  covenant,  in  which 
God  actually  comes  close  to  us,  and  enters  into  soul  and 
body,  to  convey  to  us  the  beginning  and  the  nourishment 
of  immortal  life.  The  very  character  and  significance  of 
both  these  sacraments  point  to  the  facts  of  their  origin. 
They  took  the  place  among  Christians  of  the  Jewish  rites 
of  circumcision  and  the  passover.  They  are  not  of  the 
nature  of  Jewish  rites,  merely  ceremonial  or  pointing  to 
a  future  reality,  for  such  rites  were  abolished  ;  but  filled 
with  grace,  powerful  and  efficacious,  frustrated  only  by 
faithlessness  in  the  receiver.  They  have,  however,  both 
of  them,  like  the  Jewish  circumcision  and  passover,  an 
external,  commemorative  aspect,  which  it  is  my  present 
business  to  consider.  Every  Christian  baptism,  I  mean, 
inevitably  recalls,  finds  its  explanation  and  significance, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  solely  in  Him  who  on  the  Mount  of 
Ascension  commanded  His  ministers  to  teach  and  to 
baptize  in  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity — ^just 
as  circumcision  was  indissolubly  associated  with  the  cove- 
nant made  with  faithful  Abraham.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
in  which  was  offered  the  very  Paschal  Lamb  foreshadowed 
by  the  passover,  assures  to  all  succeeding  ages,  with  even 
greater  clearness  and  emphasis,  the  reality  and  certainty 
of  the  fact  with  which  its  commemoration  began.  Recall 
the  well-known  argument  of  Leslie  in  regard  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  event  which  the  Jewish  passover  commem- 
orated. His  four  rules  are  sound  proof  surely,  if  any 
exist,  of  the  truth  of  any  historical  fact:  i.  This  fact 
must  be  such  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes 
and  ears,  may  be  judges  of  it.  2.  It  must  be  done  pub- 
licly in  the  face  of  the  world.  3.  Not  only  public  monu- 
ments or  memorials  must  be  kept  in  memory  of  it,  but 
some    outward    actions   be    performed.'       4.    That  such 

*  "  This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  generations  ;  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
memorial;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  by  an  ordinance  forever."  "And  it 
feast   to   the   Lord   throughout  your    shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children 
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monuments  and  such  actions  or  observances  be  insti- 
tuted, and  do  commence  from  the  time  that  the  matter 
of  fact  was  done. 

The  first  two  rules  are  a  security  against  any  imposi- 
tion upon  the  generation  when  the  events  are  alleged 
to  have  occurred ;  the  last  two  rules  guard  against  im- 
position at  any  succeeding  period.  The  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  were  certainly 
events  to  which  the  nation  of  Israelites  could  bear  wit- 
ness ;  and  its  annual  commemoration  in  the  passover 
could  never  have  begun  at  a  later  period,  in  memory  of 
an  imaginary  occurrence.  We  may  realize  the  absurdity 
of  this  supposition  if  we  apply  it,  in  a  similar  case,  to 
the  commemoration  of  independence,  for  example,  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  5th  of  November  in  England. 
A  commemoration  yearly,  or  at  briefer  intervals,  by  a 
few  people,  much  more  by  an  entire  nation,  of  any  event 
that  intimately  concerns  them,  is  the  most  emphatic  and 
perfect  method  known  to  human  beings  of  transmitting 
knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  individual  lives.  The 
right  to  a  piece  of  land  under  the  feudal  system  was  con- 
tinued year  by  year  by  the  repetition,  on  a  fixed  day,  of 
some  expressive  ceremony;  the  will  of  some  charitable 
person  was  executed  by  the  distribution  at  an  appointed 
place  and  time  of  food,  clothing,  or  money  ;  the  memory 
of  some  cherished  hero  was  kept  fresh  by  annual  rites, 
religious  or  festival,  and  songs  or  discourse,  giving  new  life 
to  recollection.  But  all  these  elements,  legal,  religious, 
moral,  enter  with  combined  strength  into  a  commemora- 
tion in  which  an  entire  nation  participates.  To  suppose 
that  a  nation  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  fact  which 
it  celebrates,  or  that  it  could  be  brought  to  commemorate 
a  fact  purely  imaginary,  is  to  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  the 
historical   sense.     If  facts  are   not  transmitted    thus,   no 

shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  children  of  Israel  in  Kgypt,  when  He 

this  service?    that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  smote   the  EyyiHians,  and  delivered 

the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's   passover,  our  houses."     Exod.   xii.  14,  26,  27. 

who    oassed   over  the  houses  of   the  Cf.  Dcut.  xvi.  1-3. 
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tradition  of  facts  is  possible  among  human  beings.  The 
commemorations  of  particular  events  grow  or  decline  in 
popularity;  they  become  local,  or  they  are  entirely  dis- 
used :  yet  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  ever  been  contin- 
ued for  a  series  of  years,  or  that  a  monument  has  been 
reared  as  a  memorial  of  them,  though  afterward  destroyed, 
is  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  thing 
commemorated,  a  proof  that  must  prevail  over  mere 
speculation  or  literary  criticism.  The  stones  at  Gilgal 
that  attested  the  miraculous  crossing  of  the  Jordan  not 
only  held  the  proof  of  that  great  event  before  the  eyes  of 
many  generations,  but  after  they  were  removed — as  the  ten 
tribes  themselves,  when  they  had  lost  faith,  were  removed 
— still  witnessed,  by  the  memory  that  clung  to  the  spot, 
both  to  the  miracle  and  to  its  commemoration.  It  is  still 
absurd  to  doubt  in  cold-blooded  speculation  whether  the 
monumental  stones  ever  marked  the  spot,  or  that  they 
referred  to  the  miracle  wrought  upon  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan. It  is  intrinsically  absurd,  because  no  such  invention 
has  any  chance  of  success  in  a  nation  of  continuous  corpo- 
rate life  and  of  average  intelligence,  nor  indeed  anywhere 
save  in  Utopia  or  some  province  of  fairyland.  But  the 
Jewish  race  has  been  ever  conspicuously  "shrewd,  keen- 
witted, hard-headed,  and  peculiarly  retentive  in  memory." 
The  absurdity  is  indefinitely  heightened  if  one  should 
attempt  to  ascribe  to  any  late  invention  the  origin  of  such 
a  ceremonial  as  the  passover' — a  usage  observed  not  on 
one  spot  alone  nor  by  any  single  tribe,  but  in  every 
tribe  and  every  family  of  the  sons  of  Israel  throughout 
the  land,  rich  and  poor,  judges  and  afterward  kings,  labor- 
ers and  traders,  in  town  or  in  country,  by  all  without 
exception.  The  very  appeals  made  by  the  prophets  when 
the  people  grew  slack  in  this  observance,  the  celebration 
of  the  fame  of  the  good  kings  who  restored  it  to  its  place 
of  honor  after  it  had  been  slighted,  are  the  most  unmis- 

'  See  this  point  well  handled  in  a  scholar,  in  answer  to  the  theories  of 
recent  work  on  The  Hebrew  Feasts,  Reuss,  Wellhausen,  and  Kuenen.  Re- 
by   VVm.    H.    Green,   an    American     published  in  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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takable  proofs  of  its  place  in  history,  and  of  its  power  over 
the  national  conscience  through  its  association  with  the 
most  cherished  recollections. 

Let  us  realize  the  analogous  place,  and  the  corresponding 
strength  as  proof,  of  the  Christian  sacrament  of  the  holy 
eucharist.  Instituted  as  it  was  on  the  memorable  night 
of  their  Master's  betrayal,  designed  to  succeed  the  paschal 
solemnity,  and  to  convey  a  real  participation  in  the  Divine 
Victim  whom  the  Jewish  rite  for  so  many  centuries  had 
shadowed  forth,  it  became  from  that  day  forward  the 
central  and  characteristic  act  of  Christian  worship.  At 
Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus,  as  later  at  Alex- 
andria and  at  Rome,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  Britain,  on  land 
and  at  sea,  always  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  yet  habitually 
at  every  solemn  meeting  or  hallowed  parting,  in  private 
houses,  in  catacombs,  long  before  the  stately  basilica  or 
temple  beheld  the  simple  rite  adorned  with  rich  cere- 
monial and  song.  Christians  "showed  forth"  their  "  Lord's 
death,"  renewing  the  memories  of  the  first  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Good  Friday,  and  Easter,  with  all  their  thrilling 
associations  and  unspeakable  spiritual  gifts.  Five  great 
groups  of  liturgies,'  used  in  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  and  representing  the  united  Christian  worship 
from  the  earliest  ages  downward,  on  the  Malabar  coast 

'  See  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  West,  principal  liturgies  of  the  Nestorians, 
em,  being  a  reprint,  etc.,  edited  by  Copts,  or  Syrian  Jacobites,  is  there 
C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Clarendon  any  trace  of  unorthodoxy."  (Ham- 
Press,  Oxford,  1878.  See  Int.,  Ch.  mond  has  an  excellent  note  on  p.  xix 
I.,  p.  xvi.  "  The  whole  of  the  ortho-  upon  the  eucharist  sacrifice  being 
dox  Eastern  Church  now  uses  the  offered /^  Christ.)  Of  the  five  groups 
liturgy  of  S.  Chrysostom,  except  on  thrgg  are  Oriental,  one  Western,  and 
certain  days  of  the  year,  when  either  one  intermediate.  The  Ilispano- 
that  of  S.  Basil  or  that  of  'the  Pre-  Galilean  liturgies  are  connected  in- 
sanctified'  is  substituted.  The  lit-  ferentially  with  Ephesus;  the  Moz- 
urgy  of  SvS.  Adsuus  and  Maris  is  the  arable  is  known  to  belong  to  it. 
chief  liturgy  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  The  African  liturgy  was  very  closely 
The  Coptic  liturgies  in  Egypt  and  allied  to  that  of  Rome  ;  while  the 
the  Syriac  liturgies  all  now  be-  Ambrosian  and  Sarum  uses  are  off- 
long  to  the  Monophysile  Churches  shoots  of  the  Roman  stem  (pp.  xvi, 
of  these  two  countries.  .  .  .  xvii). 
Neither  in    their  liturgy,  nor   in  the 
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and  in  Armenia  not  less  clearly  than  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Rome,  and  in  Gaul,  with  whatever  differences  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  the  oblations,  the  pro-ana- 
phora and  anaphora,  trisagion,  and  communion — all  tes- 
tify unmistakably  to  the  one  great  central  Fact  which 
is  their  life  and  soul.  To  illustrate  the  historical  sense 
that  inspired  the  devotion  of  these  liturgies,  it  may  per- 
haps be  worth  while  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from 
that  most  exalted  strain,  the  hymn  Exultet  jam  An- 
gelica tiirba,  recited  on  Easter  Eve,  in  the  Ambrosian 
Rite,  of  the  age  of  S.  Augustine.  "  It  is  meet  and 
right  .  .  .  that  we  should  here  and  everywhere  ren- 
der thanks  to  Thee,  Almighty  Father,  Eternal  God ; 
who  didst  Thyself  dedicate  the  Passover  of  all  people, 
not  by  the  blood  and  fat  of  oxen,  but  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  Thine  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  that 
the  sacrificial  rites  of  an  ungrateful  nation  having  been 
terminated,  grace  might  succeed  to  the  law,  and  One 
Victim,  offered  by  Himself  once  for  all  to  Thy  Majesty, 
might  expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  the 
Lord  prefigured  in  the  tablets  of  stone ;  not  lost  from 
the  flock,  but  exiled  from  heaven;  not  lacking  a  shepherd, 
but  the  Good  Shepherd  Himself,  who  laid  down  His  life 
for  His  sheep,  and  took  it  again,  that  to  us  His  divine 
condescension  might  manifest  His  humility,  and  the  res- 
urrection of  His  body  might  confirm  our  hope.  .  .  . 
For  the  things  that  happened  to  the  fathers  in  type,  the 
same  have  been  wrought  out  to  us  in  very  deed.  [The 
great  Easter  taper  is  lighted.]  Behold,  now  the  fiery 
column  shines  forth  which  preceded  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  during  the  season  of  this  blessed  night,  to  those 
salutary  floods  in  which  the  persecutor  is  overwhelmed 
and  the  people  of  Christ  emerges  at  liberty. 
This  is  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven,  far 
more  excellent  than  that  fruitful  shower  of  ancient  manna 
on  which  Israel  then  feasted,  and  yet,  nevertheless,  per- 
ished. The  edge  of  Mosaic  circumcision  is  blunted,  and 
the  sharp  stones  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  have  become 
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obsolete:  the  people  of  Christ  is  marked  in  the  forehead, 
not  in  the  loins ;  by  a  laver,  not  by  a  wound.  [The 
deacon  fixes  the  five  grains  of  incense  (like  a  flower)  on 
the  paschal  taper.]  .  .  .  What  more  fitting,  what  more 
joyous,  than  that  with  torches  wreathed  with  flowers  we 
should  watch  for  the  flower  of  Jesse  ?  Especially  when 
Wisdom  hath  prophesied  concerning  herself:  '  I  am  the 
flower  of  the  field  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.'  "  ' 

It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  the  substance  of 
these  great  liturgies  goes  back  to  the  first  century,and  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  in  i  Cor.  xv.,  and  other  places 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  direct  quotations  from  them. 

II.  But  the  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  perpet- 
ually renewed  in  the  sacrament  through  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  supplemented  by  the  weekly  memorial  of  His 
Resurrection  on  the  Lord's  Day — the  first  day  of  the 
week — besides  the  annual  commemoration  of  Easter,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  passover  as  Sunday  took  the  place 
of  the  sabbath.  There  is  in  the  Lord's  Day  not  only 
a  weekly  commemoration  of  the  miracle  of  the  Resur- 
rection, begun  and  continued  from  the  first  Easter,  the 
memorial  of  the  fact  proclaimed  on  the  spot  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  to  preach  which  they  henceforth  lived  and  died  : 
but  their  testimony  is  further  emphasized  by  the  trans- 
fer from  this  moment  of  the  sabbatic  rest,  which  had 
hitherto  characterized  the  week,  to  the  Resurrection 
feast,  whence  henceforth  it  was  to  take  its  rise  and  tone. 
The  weekly  division  of  time,  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
widest  spread  in  the  world,  was  thus  stamped  with  the 
memory  of  Christ's  triumph  over  death.  His  members 
were  now  forever  to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  new 
creation,  in  lieu  of  the  former  rest  from  the  natural  crea- 
tion. The  Christian  Sunday  was  speedily  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.*     And  thus  the 

'See  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale's  translation  'Notes  to  the  Codfx  Thfodos.,  T. 

in  Thf  A mbrosian  Liturgy,  in  Essays  I.,   p.    135,  by  Jn.   Gothofred.     Eu- 

on  Liturgiology  and  Church  History,  seb. ,    Vita   Const.,  IV.,   i3,    19,  20, 

p.  192.     London,  1867.  23.     Sozom.,  Ecc.  Hist.,  I.,  8.     In 
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miracle  of  miracles  became  the  best  attested  of  all  earthly 
facts,  and  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion  had  its 
evidence  perpetually  renewed  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
all  men. 

We  should  note  that,  while  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  fact 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  frequently  asserted  that  a  hearty 
faith  in  it  was  the  substance  of  the  religion  of  the  Christ, 
still  its  evidence  would  be  quite  certain  and  unmistak- 
able, even  if  the  written  Gospels  did  not  exist.  It  may 
be  said  that  every  page  of  Scripture  implies  the  Resur- 
rection. The  testimony  of  enemies  as  well  as  friends 
points  to  the  prominence  of  this  great  fact  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles.  And  the  Lord's  Day  is  the  one 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  their  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  mighty  truth.  Every  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  argument  here  will  bear  the  utmost  strain  of  logi- 
cal and  legal  tests.  First,  it  is  impossible  for  a  candid 
mind  to  resist  the  evidence  that  the  apostles  themselves 
fully  believed  in  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  No 
man  ever  gave,  or  ever  could  give,  better  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. Were  they,  then,  deceived  ?  This  is  an  equally 
impossible  supposition.  *'  It  was  not  one  person,  but 
many,  who  saw  Him  [after  He  rose  from  the  dead]  ;  they 
saw  Him  not  only  separately,  but  together ;  not  only  by 
night,  but  by  day  ;  not  at  a  distance,  but  near  ;  not  once, 
but  several  times.  They  not  only  saw  Him,  but  touched 
Him,  conversed  with  Him,  ate  with  Him,  examined  His 
person  to  satisfy  their  doubts."  '  The  Jews  had  the  dead 
body  of  Him  whom  they  hated  in  their  full  possession  ; 
buried  on  a  mount  in  sight  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  light 
of  the  Paschal  moon,^  at  its  full ;  guarded  by  Roman  sol- 
diers :  they  knew,  besides,  that  He  had  predicted  His 
own  resurrection.     And  after  that  event  the  story  told  by 

A.D.    321,    Constantine  required  the         '  Paley,    Evidences,    P.    II.,    Ch. 

inhabitants  of  cities  and  all  mechan-     VIII. 

ics  to  suspend  their  business  on  the         "  See  Morgan  on  Infidelity. 

Lord's  Day.     See  Cod.  Inst.,  L.  III., 

Tit.  XII.,  leg.  i-ii. 
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the  soldiers  itself  shows  that  they  had  been  promised 
exemption  from  the  penalty  to  which  their  own  confes- 
sion exposed  them.  Furthermore,  if  the  Jews  could  have 
produced  the  body,  they  would  have  needed  no  further 
evidence  ;  and  if  the  dead  body  had  been  in  the  disciples' 
possession,  as  the  Jews  allege,  they  must  have  known 
themselves  to  be  deceivers,  and  their  case  hopeless.  The 
propagation  of  the  religion  of  Christ  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  been  a  miracle  of  Satan  transcending 
all  the  miracles  hitherto  believed  of  the  true  God  ! 

What  the  Scriptures  of  the  NewTestament  sayof  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  of  the  Christian  hallowing  of  it  as  the 
Lord's  Day — the  true  fulfilment  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment— harmonizes  perfectly  with  what  history  reveals  to 
have  been  Christian  usage,  but  nowhere  contains  any  pre- 
cept changing  the  observance  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day.  Its  sanction  is  real  but  indirect,  and  given  in  this 
fashion  :  After  our  Lord's  appearances  on  the  day  of  His 
Resurrection,  He  seems  in  some  sort  to  have  abstained 
from  again  showing  Himself  till  the  eight Ji  day  after.' 
After  this  He  certainly  appeared  again  four  times  before 
His  Ascension.^  Then  on  the  seventh  return  of  the  great 
day — that  is,  fifty  days  from  Easter — the  first  day  is  made 
memorable  at  Pentecost  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
S.  Paul  ordains  at  Corinth  that  Christian  offerings  be 
made  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week."'  There  are  intima- 
tions of  the  observance  of  this  day,  both  at  Philippi  and 
at  Troas  (the  eucharist  being  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Troas).  "^  This  may  have  been  twenty  years  after  the 
first  Pentecost.  Perhaps  it  was  twenty-five  years  later 
when  S.  John  upon  Patmos  was  in  his  high  communings 
"upon  the  Lord's  Day."^  Then  what  Holy  Scripture 
thus  suggests  and  reveals  is  shown  to  be  a  fact  early  in 
the  next  century  by  the  testimony  of  the  heathen  Pliny 
as  to  the   habitual  worship  of  Ciiristians  on  the  first  day 

'S.  John,  XX.  26.  '  I  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2,  17. 

'S.  John,  xxi.  1-14.      i  Cor.  xv.  6.         *  Acts,  xx.  7.      Cf.  xvi.  11,  12. 
S.  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.     i  Cor.  xv.  7.         'Rev.  i.  10. 
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of  the  week,'  and  by  the  still  more  explicit  description 
of  Christian  worship  in  S.  Justin  Martyr^  and  S.  Barna- 
bas. 

The  controversies  among  Christians,  running  up  to  the 
earliest  times,  as  to  the  rule  for  fixing  the  feast  of  Easter, 
the  final  harmony  of  East  and  West,  the  re-appearance 
of  the  same  question  some  centuries  after  among  the 
Christians  of  Britain,  point  to  the  continued  observance, 
amid  whatever  differences,  of  the  great  memorial  of  the 
Resurrection,  the  historic  corner-stone  of  the  new  religion. 

III.  When  the  risen  Lord  issued  His  final  commands 
to  the  apostles  of  His  kingdom,  before  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  telling  them  to  teach,  to  make  disciples,  to  bap- 
tize in  all  nations.  He  sealed  up  everything  with  the  won- 
derful promise  :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  ^  The  perpetuity  of  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  Church,  an  authoritative  teaching,  ruling 
line,  in  distinct  yet  coordinate  succession,  whose  very 
names  have  been  preserved  in  certain  leading  cities  and 
centres  of  life,  running  back  through  the  ages  of  persecu- 
tion to  S.  James  and  S.  John,  S.  Mark,  S.  Peter,  and  S. 
Paul,  in  Jerusalem,  in  Antioch,  in  Ephesus,  in  Alexandria, 
in  Constantinople,  and  in  Rome,  preserved  unbroken 
amid  every  disorder  within  and  without,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  divine  pledge — this,  too,  is  an  external 
solid  historic  evidence  to  the  reality  of  the  Christian 
religion   as   a   fact  which   should    be    carefully  weighed. 

'  Essent  soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  the  very  central  point   and  represen- 

convenire,  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  tative  institution  of  Judaism,  and  the 

Deo,    dicere  secum  invicem.     Plinii,  Christian  Sunday  as  holding  the  same 

Lib.  X.,  Ep.  96.  (al.  97).  position  in  the  Gospel  scheme  :  "If, 

^  Dial,  cum  Tiyph.,Q\\..')^lA.,\\b,  then,  those  who  had  walked  in  an- 
117.  Apol.  I.,  Ch.  LXXXV.  In  cient  practices  attained  into  newness 
the  Epist.  Bajnab.,  Ch.  XV,,  the  of  hope,  no  longer  observing  sab- 
observance  of  Sunday  is  presupposed  baths,  but  fashioning  their  lives  after 
as  an  established  custom  :  ayof.iEv  the  Lord's  Day,  on  which  our  life  also 
TTJv  r/l-iEfiav  TTfV  oySoTjv  £/S  arose  through  Him,  .  .  .  how 
Evq3po6vvrjv  kv  tj  xai  6  'hjdovi  shall  we  be  able  to  live  apart  from 
di'sdzT^,  H.T.X.  In  S.  Ignatius (^/.  Him?" 
ad  Mag.,  g)  the  sabbath  is  taken  as  °  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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"In  the  Christian  Church,"  says  Gibbon,  "which  in- 
trusts the  service  of  the  altar  to  a  perpetual  succession 
of  consecrated  ministers,  the  monarch  [of  Rome],  whose 
spiritual  rank  is  less  honorable  than  that  of  the  mean- 
est deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  confounded  with  the  rest  of  the  faithful  multitude." 
This  was  the  "  distinct  and  independent  society  "  with 
which  Constantine  sought  "  to  contract  a  perpetual  alli- 
ance." "  The  Christians  had  been  obliged  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  to  raise  and  distribute  a  peculiar  rev- 
enue, and  to  regulate  the  internal  policy  of  their  repub- 
lic by  a  code  of  laws  which  were  ratified  by  the  consent 
of  the  people  and  the  practice  of  three  hundred  years."  ' 
The  first  mention  of  the  "  Catholic  Church,"  it  is  well 
known,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  S.  Ignatius  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Smyrna,^  and  in  the  letter  of  the  church  at 
Smyrna,  A.D.  169,  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Poly- 
carp.^  In  S.  Ignatius,  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  bishops,  her  constituted  authorities,  are 
first  principles  for  Christian  minds.  S.  Irenaeus  bids  those 
whose  ears  have  been  assailed  by  heretical  teaching  to 
turn  from  all  other  voices  and  listen  only  to  those  of  the 
apostles,  repeated  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.'*  The 
Church  alone  contains  all  the  riches  of  truth  ;  out  of  her 
there  are  nothing  but  thieves  and  robbers,  pools  with 
foul  water.  S.  Clement  describes  her  as  a  mother  and  a 
virgin,  the  body  of  Christ,  wherein  alone  it  is  possible 
to  have  faith,  while  the  heretics  have  only  an  opinion 
(oi'tfcxi?),  and  the  heathen  are  in  ignorance  (ayi'oia).^  In 
the  mild  Origen  we  read  the  stern  decision,  "  Out  of  the 
Church  no  one  can  be  saved." ^  "The  rule  we  adopt  is 
this,"  says  Tertullian  :    "  if  our   Lord  Jesus  Christ   sent 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  Ch.  \X.  l^edOai   ri/y  napdSodiy.     Cf.  III., 

^"Stcov  (XV  If  Xfjidrui   ^hfdovi,  24;  IV.  31. 

Ihf.i  7}  HaOoXtKt}  innXifdia.  "  PcrtL,\.,s,(i.   Strom. ,'W\l.,i^,i(y. 

'  Euseb-.y?. //.,  IV.,  15.  ixHXT/dia  *  Nemo  scmetipsum  ilecipial,  extra 

xaOoXiKr}.  banc  domum,  i.    e.,  extra  ecclesiam 

*Iren.,   Coni.  Htsr.,  III.,  4.     ry'fi  nemo  salvetur.     Origen,  Mom.     iii., 

IxKXTfdt'ai  ^erd  nXeidrt/i  ddna-  in  Josuam.     Op.  II.,  p.  404. 
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apostles  to  preach,  other  preachers  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us.  .  .  .  No  other  rule  should  we  adopt, 
moreover,  to  ascertain  what  they  preached  than  the  tes- 
timony of  the  same  churches  which  the  apostles  them- 
selves founded,  first  by  preaching  to  them  with  the  living 
voice,  and  afterward,  as  we  may  say,  by  their  epistles."  "  If 
any  teachers,  therefore,  claim  to  have  an  apostolic  doc- 
trine, let  them  set  forth  the  beginnings  of  their  churches, 
let  them  recount  the  line  of  their  bishops  running  down 
in  order  from  the  beginning,  how  the  first  of  the  bishops 
in  those  respective  lines  had  for  his  ordainer  and  prede- 
cessor some  one  of  the  apostles  or  of  their  companions 
who  still  continued  with  the  apostles.  For  after  this 
manner  the  apostolic  churches  hand  down  their  sacred 
registers,  as  (for  instance)  the  church  of  Smyrna  reports 
that  Polycarp  was  made  their  bishop  by  S.  John,  and  the 
church  at  Rome  that  Clement  was  set  over  them  by  S. 
Peter." 

The  Ebionites,  it  was  said,  narrowed  the  Church  into 
a  Jewish  sect,  while  the  Gnostics  resolved  it  into  an  ideal- 
istic world  of  aeons — the  first  making  it  a  body  without 
life,  the  second  a  phantom  without  a  body;  while  the 
Montanists  refined  it  away  into  an  invisible  in  lieu  of  a 
visible  body.  But  Tertullian's  great  pupil,  S.  Cyprian, 
whose  strong  sense  and  clear  faith  alike  protected  him 
from  either  extreme,  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Church 
as  a  historical,  visible  reality,  witnessed  by  the  episcopal 
power  not  of  Rome  solely,  but  of  the  bishops  collectively. 
She  is  the  sun  casting  forth  its  various  rays,  the  tree  with 
its  many  branches.  He  that  will  not  have  the  Church  for 
his  mother  cannot  have  God  for  his  Father.     Even  mar- 

'  Edant  ergo  origines   ecclcsiarum  clesiae    apostolicee  census  suos  defe- 

suarum,     evolvant   ordinem     episco-  runt,  sicut  Smyrnaeorum  ecclesiaPoly- 

porum  suorum,  ita  per   successiones  carpum  ab  Joanne  collocatum  refert, 

ab  initio  decurrentem,  ut  primus  ille  sicut  Romanorum  Clementem  a  Petro 

episcopus   aliquem    ex   apostolis   vel  oxd\w2X\ixa.'Y&x\..,De  Prirsniptionibus 

apostolicis  viris,  qui  tamen  cum  apos-  ^^/y/.,  Ch.  XXXII     Cf.  XXI.   This 

tolisperseveraverit.habuerit  auctoreni  treatise  belongs  to   the    ante-Monta- 

et  antecessorem.    Hoc  enim  modo  ec-  nist  period  of  Tertullian's  life. 
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tyrdom  outside  of  the  Church  he  pronounces  so  far  from 
being  meritorious  that  it  is  rather  an  aggravation  of  sin. 

Such  maxims,  then,  as  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus  are 
not  to  be  traced  for  their  origin  to  the  times  of  the  Dona- 
tists  in  their  controversy  with  S.  Augustine,  but  they  utter 
the  inmost  feelings  and  vital  principles  of  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  day.  There  is  no  certainty  in  religion, 
nor  any  one  article  that  can  certainly  be  preserved,  save 
in  the  circle  of  revelation  ;  this  circle,  the  kingdom,  the 
fold,  the  Body  of  Christ,  is  continued  in  the  world  in  inde- 
structible, visible  unity,  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  chief 
officers  of  its  organization,'  protected  by  the  divine  power 
amid  the  lapse  of  time  against  hostile  influences  within 
and  without,  ever  renewed  with  deliberation,  with  prayer, 
with  solemn  rites,  as  bearing  in  their  keeping  and  hand- 
ing on  the  hopes  and  safety  of  the  world.  The  first  suc- 
cessor chosen  to  fill  up  the  first  vacancy  in  the  number  of 
the  original  twelve  apostles  was  selected  to  be  with  them 
"  a  witness  of  the  Resurrection."  ^  And  what  was  said 
of  the  first  might  be  affirmed  with  truth,  according  to  his 
measure,  of  every  bishop  chosen  since,  in  the  long  lines 
wherever  the  apostolic  seed  has  manifested  its  vitality, 
in  Canterbury,  in  Rome,  in  Constantinople ;  each  has 
found  the  meaning  of  his  office,  the  reason  of  his  exist- 
ence, only  in  the  one  mighty  fact,  when  his  Lord,  upon 
the  hill  by  Jerusalem,  now  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  rose  on  the  first  Easter  morning  out  of  Joseph's 
tomb.  That  alone  explains,  accounts  for,  the  successions 
of  bishops,  the  Church's  continued  being.  Not  less  cer- 
tainly does  the  line  of  English  kings  depend  upon  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  or  the  succession  of  American  presi- 
dents upon  the  events  sealed  by  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  or  the    honorable  line   that  have  presided   in   the 

^  S.Cy^r\a.n\,DeUnitate  Ecclfs.,  ^,  deacons,  says:    "Apart    from   these 

6.     Ep.  4.   Esse  martyr  non  potest,  there    is    not  even    the    name    of  a 

qui  in  ecclesia  non  est.  Church." 

'  S.  Ignatius  (i5'/^.  ad  TriilL,  ii,  iii.)  *  Acts,  i.  22,  fuifjrvpcx  r^S  iiva6- 

speaking  of  the  bishops,  priests,  and  rddeoai. 
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Royal  Society  upon  the  charter  of  1662,  than  does  the 
Church's  holy  ministry  upon  the  life  and  miracles  of  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  of  these 
secular  events  that  mark  the  career  of  political  power, 
or  the  development  of  science,  that  though  the  dates  and 
certainty  of  the  great  battles,  1066  and  1781,  or  of  the 
important  charter,  are  indisputably  established  by  the 
succeeding  facts  that  could  have  had  no  existence  with- 
out them,  still,  that  government  once  established  is  nat- 
ural and  essential  to  human  beings,  and  that  science  once 
started  in  its  career  grows  by  a  kind  of  inherent  vitality; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church's  continuance  and 
the  perpetual  succession  of  her  ministry  are  in  truth  a 
standing  miracle,  because  they  exist  only  to  bear  witness 
to  a  supernatural  fact,  and  are  possible  among  men  only 
by  the  perennial  renewal  of  a  faith,  which  is  no  product 
of  nature,  but  simply  a  divine  gift. 

The  Church  lives '  and  spreads,  and  rises  again  after 
defeat  and  seeming  extinction,  as  out  of  a  grave,  and 
renews  the  numbers  of  her  children,  and  reinstates  her 
governing  powers,  through  all  time,  and  in  every  land, 
not  solely  because  her  Lord,  who  died,  has  arisen,  but 
because  He  still  lives  and  is  in  truth  in  her  very  midst. 
He  is  not  only  in  the  natural  world  that  was  made  by 
Him,  though  still  it  knows  Him  not,  as  the  evangelist 
speaks,'  but  He  is  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  founded  by 
Him,  and  still  on  earth,  composed  of  mortal  men,  where 
His  presence  is  manifested  by  new  and  wonderful  and 
gracious  methods,  and  still  is  often  forgotten  and  neglected 
by  those  who  have  most  reason  to  acknowledge  it.  The 
civilization,  the  life,  the  turns  of  speech,  the  names  of 
persons  and  places,  that  human  beings  are  called  Mary, 
or  John,  or  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  Matthew,  or  Thomas,  that  we 

'  Cette  eglise  qui  adore  celui  qui  a  elle  a  ete  i  la  veille  d'une  destruction 

toujours    ete   adore  a   subsiste    sans  universelle;  et  toutes  les  fois  qu'elle 

interruption.    Et  ce  qui  est  admirable,  a  ete  en  cet  etat,  Dieu  I'a  relevee  par 

incomparable,  et  tout  a  fait  divin,  est  des  coups  extraordinaires  de  sa  puis- 

que  cette  religion  qui  a  toujours  dure  sance. — Pascal,  Fens/es,  II.,  2CX3. 
a  toujours  ete  combattue.     Mille  fois        '  S.  John,  i.  10. 
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are  living  here  to-day,  in  such  a  city  or  under  such  laws, 
are  all  reminders,  if  we  interpreted  them  with  wisdom,  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  of  what  He  did  for  us  on  the  hills 
of  Judaea,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  of 
what  His  religion  has  since  wrought  up  and  down  the  high- 
ways of  the  world. 

I  am  not  stating  imaginations,  but  facts.  The  wild 
Indian,  the  child  of  nature,  knows  by  instinct,  from  a 
speck  in  the  sky,  from  a  tremor  in  the  ground,  the  storm 
or  the  earthquake  still  hundreds  of  miles  away;  he  can 
read  in  a  broken  twig  or  a  crushed  leaf  the  signs  of  a 
passing  enemy  or  stranger,  though  they  may  seek  to  hide 
their  going :  and  shall  not  man,  whose  cultivated  powers 
have  been  sharpened  by  the  insight  of  faith,  recognize  all 
around  him  the  tokens  of  the  coming  long  ago,  and  the 
nearness  now,  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Lord  of  man's  life 
and  thoughts?  Go  to  the  briefest  Christian  service; 
listen  to  the  prayers  and  Scriptures;  mark  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  a  baptism  or  a  eucharist,  with 
the  simplest  or  with  an  ornate  ritual — the  syllables  of  the 
Divine  Word  vibrate  on  the  air,  the  "Word  of  Him  whose 
command  made  the  worlds.  Space  and  time^are  annulled. 
Across  the  centuries  come  the  accents  of  Him  who  creates, 
who  renews,  who  feeds  immortal  souls.  There  are  always 
present,  blessed  be  God,  faithful  hearts  who  feel  the  awful- 
ness  of  His  words,  as  they  repeat  them:  "Thy  king- 
dom come  ;  Thy  will  be  done."  Every  eucharist,  every 
Lord's  Day,  every  new  consecration  in  the  line  of  the 
apostolic  ministry,  renews  and  perpetuates  a  memory 
which  can  never  die  while  the  world  lasts.  On  the  first 
Easter,  He  explained  to  His  wondering  disciples,  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  that  "thus  it  be- 
hoved Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day."'  The  Scriptures  of  the  new  Covenant  that  were 
written  afterward  ;  the  world-wide  kingdom  whose  founda- 
tions were  laid  and  whose  walls  arose  as  the  sacred  canon 
grew  to  completion  ;  the  lives  of  each  baptized  member  of 
'  S.  Luke,  xxiv.  46. 
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Christ,  young  and  old,  far  and  near,  over  the  wide  earth ; 
the  worship,  the  confessions,  the  martyrdoms;  the  new 
states,  the  laws,  the  languages,  the  customs — bear  in  every 
part,  on  the  whole  and  in  detail,  their  varied  witness  to 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  wondrous  prophecy.  And  the 
fact  transcends  all  anticipation.  "  Christ  is  risen  !  "  "  He 
is  risen  indeed."  This  the  most  marvellous,  has  by  every 
evidence  been  made  to  us  the  most  certain,  of  all  events 
since  the  world  began. 


LECTURE   XII. 


FRUITS. 


It  is  fair  to  test  a  religion  by  its  results,  or  its  "  fruits." 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  most  unmistakable  and  decisive 
of  all  kinds  of  external  evidence.  The  Author  of  the 
Christian  religion  bade  His  followers  apply  this  test 
for  the  detection  of  false  teachers  as  well  as  of  false 
systems:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."'  "A 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit."  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  truth  remains  true  though 
misapprehended,  or  hated,  or  rejected  by  perverse  hu- 
man souls ;  and  that  striking  testimony  has  often  been 
yielded  in  history  to  high  principles  by  the  very  judg- 
ments and  punishments  they  have  inflicted  on  those 
who  fought  against  them.  Yet  still  it  remains  certain 
that  good  fruit  long  and  invariably  put  forth  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  a  tree,  and  that  failure  in 
such  results,  or  the  production  of  noxious  fruit,  irresist- 
ibly condemns  the  stock  to  excision  and  destruction. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show  accordingly  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  has  borne  such  fruit  of  various  kind, 
spiritual  and  material,  intellectual  and  practical,  in  the 
thoughts  and  in  the  lives  of  men,  in  the  shaping  of  gov- 
ernments and  in  tiic  moulding  of  society,  as  worthily  to 
stamp  it  as  a  divine  gift,  the  best  of  God's  gifts  to  His 
children.     These  fruits  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things 

'  (XTCu  Tojy  Hapn(3v  avvoov  IntyyaidedOe  avTovi.     S.  Matt.  vii.  i6. 
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and  never  have  in  history  been  put  forth  by  any  system 
of  fraud  and  imposture,  nor  are  likely  to  have  been 
reached  by  man's  nature,  acting  without  aid  or  divine 
suggestion.  This  highest  mark  of  truth  has  been  stamped 
upon  His  revelation  by  God's  wisdom — that  it  was  so 
adapted  to  man's  need,  and  took  such  hold  of  his  nature 
in  every  part,  that  he  has  actually  put  forth  in  its  honor 
higher  and  more  sustained  exertions,  virtues  of  nobler 
strain,  than  he  has  ever  shown  in  any  other  cause  or 
under  any  other  influence,  religious,  political,  or  domes- 
tic, anywhere  upon  the  earth. 

The  fruits  which  prove  the  Christian  religion  to  be  a 
gift  from  God  maybe  seen  first  in  the  nobler  conceptions 
or  ideas  upon  the  highest  subjects,  which  it  has  made  to 
triumph  ;  and  next  in  the  practical  results,  the  good  lives, 
the  heroic  labors,  the  beneficent  institutions,  of  which  it 
has  been  the  parent. 

I.  We  affirm  that  throughout  the  most  intelligent,  the 
ruling  nations  and  population  of  the  earth,  Christianity 
has  given  firmness,  currency,  and  supremacy  to  the  noblest 
ideas  concerning  God,  concerning  man,  and  concerning 
government  and  society. 

{a)  The  conception  of  Almighty  God,  One,  infinite, 
perfect,  all  good,  all  just,  the  Maker  and  Ruler,  the 
Father  and  Judge  of  all  creatures,  so  familiar  to  Chris- 
tians, the  first  elementary  lesson  in  catechisms  for  chil- 
dren, is  undoubtedly  recognized  and  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  great  external  world,  the  public,  more 
or  less  educated,  that  utters  its  voice  in  the  press  and 
through  literature,  that  neither  believes  precisely  nor  dis- 
believes, but  speaks  at  one  time  gently,  at  another  loudly, 
but  has  a  tendency  on  the  whole  to  forget  or  slight  what 
is  high,  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  abstract,  and  to  give 
its  respect  to  what  it  calls  real,  successful,  and  powerful. 
A  Christian  preacher  can  deliver  an  effective  sermon  to 
a  mixed  multitude  in  modern  days,  semi-heathen,  Jews, 
worldly  Christians,  and  charge  them  with  making  money 
their  God,  or  yielding  to  the  prizes  of  ambition  a  religious 
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service,  or  trampling  under  foot  conscience  and  reason  at 
the  solicitation  of  passion  ;  and  the  charge  is  felt  to  be 
a  real  one,  not  merely  a  figurative  or  allegorical  portrait- 
ure of  human  actions.  There  is  in  men's  minds  an  image 
or  conception  of  the  true  God,  real,  and  in  some  sort 
effective,  alike  in  those  who  break  and  in  those  who  keep 
His  laws.  Whence  came  this  belief  to  the  world  of  the 
present  day?  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
impartial  inquirer  that  it  came  only  from  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  evidence  of  this.  In  the 
earliest  literature  of  Egypt,  of  India,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome  we  find  acknowledgments,  sometimes  wonderfully 
clear  and  striking,  of  the  existence  of  one  God,  supreme, 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things.'  But,  after  some  gen- 
erations have  gone  by,  this  recognition  of  God  appears 
to  be  everywhere  forgotten,  and  the  doctrine  concerning 
Him  to  have  passed,  in  one  place  into  nature-worship  and 
polytheism,  in  another  into  pantheism  or  philosophic 
negation,  in  Persia  into  dualism.  Nowhere  on  the  wide 
earth,  save  in  one  little  corner  among  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine, did  human  beings  acknowledge  and  worship  Him 
who  alone,  in  the  eye  both  of  reason  and  faith,  is  worthy 
of  the  supreme  homage  of  the  human  soul.  This  fact, 
which  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  history,  inevitably  sug- 
gests the  inquiry.  Whence  came  to  man  in  the  first  place 
his  high  and  worthy  conception  of  the  one  true  God? 
And  though  we  admit  the  answer,  that  it  so  naturally  and 
fully  meets  the  demands  of  reason  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  instinctive  discovery  and  recognition  of  reason  itself, 
yet  since  there  is  no  record  that  man  ever  without  aid 
actually  made  the  discovery  for  himself,  and  since  there 
is  abundant  proof*  that  after  being  in  possession  of  this 

'Seethe    evidence    in    Chrisllieb's  ligions,"  or  iliat  "  a  trinity  of  deities 

Modern  Doubt  and  C/nistian   Hd'uf,  is  common  to  ail  nations." — Ed.,  N. 

p.  266,  etc.,  that  "  the  knowledge  of  V.,    1875. 

the  Triune  God  was  transmitted  in  a  ' "  It  is  incontcstaMy  true  that  the 

distorted    form    in    all    heathen    re-  sublimer   portions    of  the    Egyptian 
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highest  of  truths  man  by  reason  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  it,  there  seems  Httle  room  for  doubt  that 
the  knowledge  of  God,  both  among  the  Hebrew  people 
and  amid  Christians,  came  from  His  direct  revelation  of 
Himself  to  men.  This  is  now  affirmed  without  hesita- 
tion by  those  who  profess  to  reject  theology.  "  If  we  are 
asked,"  says  Max  Muller,  "how  Abraham  possessed  not 
only  the  primitive  intuition  of  God  as  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  all  mankind,  but  passed  through  the  denial  of  all 
other  gods  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  we  are  con- 
tent to  answer  that  it  was  by  a  special  divine  revelation. 
We  do  not  indulge  in  theological  phraseology,  but  we 
mean  every  word  to  its  fullest  extent."'  "The  fact  is," 
says  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  "theism  is  also  a  tradition, 
and  not,  as  is  claimed,  a  universal  intuition  of  the  soul. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  one  only  God,  self-existent,  almighty, 
wise,  and  good.  Creator  and  Father  of  all,  is  a  Hebrew 
tradition."  ^ 

But  the  most  moving  demonstration,  perhaps,  of  the 
impotency  of  human  nature  to  retain  this  its  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  arises  from  a 
survey  of  the  actual  condition,  not  alone  of  Egypt  and 
India  where  a  blight  seemed  to  have  withered  man's 
nature,  but  of  Athens  where  the  intellect  of  man  reached 
its  perfection  and  its  crown,  and  of  Rome  where  practi- 
cal sense  and  worldly  sagacity  had  their  widest  field  in 
the  world's  imperial  sway.  At  Athens  alone,  it  was  the 
boast  of  Pausanias,3  ^as  there  an  altar  to  Pity.  Yet 
Athens,  with  unrelenting  rigor,  hushed  in  death  the  only 
voice,  that  of  Socrates,  that  could  teach  his  countrymen 
a  worthy  doctrine  concerning  God  ;■»  and  Aristotle,  when, 

religion    are    not  the   comparatively  *  Christian  Examiner,  Sept.,  1864, 

late   result  of  a  process  of  develop-  pp.  150,  151. 

ment,  or  elimination,  from  the  grosser.  '  Desaipt.  of  Greece,  I.,  17. 

The  sublimer   portions  are   demon-  *  "  To   the   gods    Socrates   simply 

strably    ancient."— Renouf,   Hibbcrl  prayed    that    they   would    give    him 

Lectures^  p.  91.  good   things,  as    believing  that   the 

'  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  gods    knew   best    what    things    are 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  367,  368.     N.  Y.,  1881.  good.      ...      He  said   that   it 
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according  to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Origen,  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  threatening  of  a  like  fate,  said :  "  Let  us 
depart  from  Athens,  that  we  may  not  give  the  Athenians 
a  handle  for  incurring  guilt  a  second  time,  as  formerly  in 
the  case  of  Socrates." '  The  people  who  turned  into 
deities  every  power  of  nature,  and  every  passion  in  man, 
good  and  bad,  and  erected  altars  to  "  unknown  gods " 
lest  any  should  be  neglected,  were  intolerant  alone  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  earnest  belief  in  Him.  But  the  deg- 
radation of  man's  religious  sense  seems  to  touch  the 
lowest  depth  in  the  appalling  climax  at  Rome,  when  the 
worship  of  the  emperor  was  required  as  the  one  only 
real  God.'  It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  this  fact,  yet  the 
proof  of  it  is  unmistakable.  Our  very  Christian  enlight- 
enment tends  to  make  us  view  this  monstrous  portent  as 
an  exaggeration  or  a  mistake.  Did  the  Roman,  with  his 
masculine  sense,  who  spake  the  tongue  of  Cicero,  of 
Horace,  of  Virgil,  worship  as  gods  not  the  first  two 
Caesars  alone,  but  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Commodus? 
Alas!  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  it.  "  In  the  confused 
multiplicity  of  mythologies,  the  worship  of  the  emperor 
was  the  only  worship  common  to  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  was  therefore  that  usually  proposed  to  the 
Christians  on  their  trial."  ^  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Anthology,  written  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  perhaps  by 
Alpheus  of  Mitylene,  in  which  the  Hellenic  mind  seems 
to  have  anticipated  this  strange  worship :  "  Shut,  god, 
the  unsubdued  gates  of  Olympus;  guard,  Jupiter,  the 
holy  citadel  of  the  sky :  for  already  is  the  sea  brought 

would  not  become  the  gods  to    de-  'Origen,  Adv.  Cels.,  I.,  65. 

light    in    large  rather  than  in  small  '  Les    Remains    etaient     eclaires ; 

sacrifices ;   since,    if  such   were    the  cependant   ces    mcmes    Remains    ne 

case,  the  offerings  of  the  bad  would  furent    pas   choques   de    voir    reunir 

often  be  more    acceptable    to    them  dans  la  personne  de  Cesar  un  Dieu, 

than    those    of    the    good,     .     .     .  un    prctre,    et    un    Athee. — Gibbon, 

but    he   thought  that    the    gods  had  Misc.    Works,     II.,     476.      Lond., 

the    most    pleasure   in    the   offerings  1796. 

of    the    most    pious." — Xenophon,  '  Bryce,  //c/)' A'owa/i  Empire,  pp. 

Mem.,  I.,  3;    II.,  3.  22,  23.     Lond.,  1876. 
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by  the  spear  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  the  land  also; 
only  the  road  to  heaven  remains  untrodden." '  "  Rome," 
says  Ozanam,  "  began  to  crave  a  more  concrete  god  than 
the  Capitolian  Jove,  and  found  a  living  and  most  terrible 
deity  in  the  person  of  her  emperor.  Earth  could  offer 
nothing  more  divine  in  the  sense  of  a  majesty  at  once 
recognized  and  obeyed,  and  paganism  did  but  push  its 
principles  to  their  consequence  in  deifying  the  Caesars; 
but  reason  fell  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  and 
the  Egyptians  grovelling  before  the  beasts  of  the  Nile 
outraged  humanity  less  than  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
with  its  philosophers  and  jurisconsults  rendering  divine 
honors  to  the  Emperor  Commodus."^ 

{U)  Christianity  has  rescued  the  conception  of  man  him- 
self from  almost  as  great  a  perversion  as  that  which 
deformed  the  nature  of  God.  It  is  very  common  now 
throughout  the  world,  in  literature  among  poets  and 
dreamers,  in  politics  among  socialists  and  agitators,  to 
hear  and  read  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man,  of  his 
rights  and  of  his  great  destiny.  But  this  conception  has 
no  solid  foundation  whatever  in  anything  that  the  reli- 
gions, the  sages,  the  poetry,  or  the  philosophy  of  this 
world  have  ever  produced.  The  spiritual  dignity  and 
rights  of  man  as  an  individual  are  utterly  foreign  to  the 
best  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world.  India  was  fettered 
in  the  cruel  prison  of  caste,  which  doomed  the  larger 
portion  of  mankind  to  hopeless  degradation.  Aristotle 
taught  that  slavery  was  the  normal  and  necessary  condi- 
tion of  certain  classes.  Poetry^  lent  itself  to  the  revelry 
of  passion,  and  philosophy  summed  its  teachings  finally  in 

^  Greek  Anthology,  ^-axgi^'i   tr.,  p.  Happiest  in  order  next, 

08.     Lond.,  1876.  ^<^'"^  ''°''"'  ^'"^  quickest  speed 

.       -r^.  J- ,  Thither  again  to  turn 

'Fred.   Ozanam,  Civihz.  tn  Fifth  From  whence  we  came." 

Cent.,  V.  I.,  p.  80.     Lond.,  1867.  Sophocles,  Aed.  in  Col.,  1225-1229. 

» 'Oh,  would  ,^  _,        ^  .  . .     ...       ...        , 

_.      ,         .    ,  ....  Ti  "  Do  not  then  consider  hfe  a  thing  of  any 

That  long  before  within  the  grave  I  lay,  1      " 

Or  long  hereafter  could  behold  the  day  !  "  '  „,    ,     iit 

T,     .    J     ,,,     ,  ,  ,.,         ,  „„,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Med.,  IV.,    50. 

Hesiod,   Works  and  Days,  7,2^-21^.  '  1         .    j 

"  Happiest  beyond  compare  "  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  despise  life." 

Never  to  taste  of  life  :  otoic. 
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calm  despair.  What  has  emancipated  the  minds  of  men, 
even  of  unbelievers,  from  these  depressing  conceptions? 
Where  did  Shelley,  for  instance,  in  his  Queen  Mab,  ob- 
tain his  ideal  of  man  as  the  "  king  of  life,"  though  now 
discrowned  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  "  with  pure  desire 
and  universal  love,"  "  of  cloudless  brain,  untainted 
passion,  elevated  will,"  and  fearless  in  the  presence  of 
death?  Whence  do  metaphysicians  derive  the  hardihood 
to  affirm  that  "there  is  nothing  on  earth  great  but  man, 
and  in  man  nothing  great  but  mind  "  ?  '  Nay,  how  should 
even  Pascal's  statement  find  general  applause  and  recep- 
tion ?  "All  the  bodies,  the  stars,  the  firmament,  the 
earth  and  all  its  kingdoms,  are  not  worth  one  soul ;  for 
that  soul  knows  both  itself  and  them,  and  they  know 
nothing."^  The  answer  is  that  this  conception  of  man 
came  from  revelation  alone,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Out  of  the  Bible  did  Shelley  derive  those  ideas  of  God 
and  man  which  he  employs  in  the  midst  of  his  blas- 
phemies against  both.  Man,  as  we  know  by  the  Book 
of  Inspiration,  was  created  in  God's  image,  and  is  there- 
fore the  natural  sovereign  of  all  creatures  on  earth,  the 
heir  of  eternity,  to  redeem  whom  his  Maker  came  down 
from  highest  heaven,  and  shared  human  life,  and  said  to 
His  creature,  "What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  And  S.  Paul  said 
to  Christians:  "All  things  are  yours,  whether  .  .  . 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come:  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
is  God's." 3  But  from  this  we  know  that  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  derived  a  lesson  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
world's  boasting:  '^Therefore,  let  no  man  glory  in  men." 
And  immediately  he  points  out  that  the  charity  which  is 
a  supernatural  grace  in  man  is  as  far  above  the  highest 
flight  of  mind  and  thought,  as  mind  itself  is  above  matter.* 

'Sir  William  Il.imillon.  5-"-     S.  M.-itt.  xvi.  26.      i  Cor.iii^ 

*  Pens/es.  21-23. 

•Gen,  i.  26.   Rom.  iv.  13.  Phil.  ii.  *  i  Cor.  xiii.  i,  2,  8-10. 
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"The  infinite  distance,"  says  Pascal,  "  of  body  from  mind 
is  a  figure  of  the  still  greater  infinitude  between  mind  and 
charity."  '  And,  again,  the  very  miseries  of  man  wander- 
ing in  vice  and  estranged  from  his  Maker  are  a  most  ex- 
pressive testimony  to  the  inherent  nobleness  of  his  nature. 
It  is  as  easy  to  prove  the  Christian  origin  of  every 
exalted  conception  of  man  by  a  negative  method  as  we 
have  just  done  positively.  We  have  only  to  look  into 
modern  writers  who  consciously  and  deliberately  seek  to 
cast  away  every  shred  of  respect  for  revelation.  They 
immediately  revert  to  the  heathen  view  of  man,  and 
sometimes,  in  their  cool  and  intentional  pitilessness,  seem 
to  get  below  it.  "  Man,"  says  Moleschott,  "  is  produced 
from  wind  and  ashes.  .  .  .  His  will  ...  is  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  nature,  just  as  the  planet  in  its 
orbit,  as  the  vegetable  in  its  soil."*  "  All  that  is  elevated, 
all  that  is  lovely,"  says  Winwood  Reade,  "  in  human 
nature  has  its  origin  in  the  lower  kingdom.  The  philo- 
sophic spirit  of  inquiry  may  be  traced  to  brute  curiosity, 
and  that  to  the  habit  of  examining  all  things  in  search  of 
food.  Artistic  genius  is  an  expansion  of  monkey  imita- 
tiveness."^  When  the  positivists  of  modern  days  seri- 
ously proposed  human  beings  as  objects  of  worship,  and 
humanity  as  the  highest  god,  they  were  answered  by  an 
unbeliever  of  another  cast,  with  great  abundance  of  detail 
and  superfluity  of  scorn,  that  there  was  nothing  worship- 
ful in  man,  either  individually  or  collectively,  as  private 
citizen,  statesman,  or  as  scholar.  And  herein  the  agnos- 
tic Spencer  undoubtedly  made  a  sound,  though  partial, 
answer  to  the  positivist  Harrison.  Finally,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  whom  some  people  find  very  attractive,  as  of  old 
his  disciples  thought  of  Epicurus,  has  not  hesitated  to 
say  that  "  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of  dirt,  a  sort  of  wild 

'  La  distance  infinie  des  corps  aux  '  Christlieb,    Modem    Doubt  and 

esprits,  figure  la  distance  infiniment  Christian  Belief,  pp.   146,  158.     N. 

plus  infinie  des  esprits  a  la  cbarite.  Y.  ed. 

— Penstfes,    II.,    go,    330,    ed.    Fau-  ^Martyrdom    of  Man,    pp.     394, 

gare.  395.     Cf.  243,  244.     N.  Y.  ed. 
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animal  craftier  than  the  other  beasts,  to  whom  the  most 
criminal  actions  are  not  more  unnatural  than  most  of  the 
virtues,  and  to  whom  the  imaginative  hope  of  futurity 
may  be  more  a  burden  than  a  blessing."  ' 

{c)  The  fruits  of  Christianity  in  government  and  soci- 
ety are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  disappearance  of  tyranny, 
the  extinction  of  war,  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  rebel- 
lion and  discontent,  or  in  the  prevention  of  crimes  of 
cruelty  and  lust,  fraud  and  treachery.  There  were  happy 
homes  and  domestic  charities  upon  the  earth  even  before 
Christ  was  born.  So  were  there  also  strong  and  wise 
governments,  and  an  even  administration  of  justice.  It 
is  something,  surely,  to  say  that  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
misery  would  entirely  disappear  from  the  world  if  men 
would  listen  to  Christ's  counsels,  and  that  then  happy 
homes  would  be  universal,  and  all  governments  just  and 
strong  in  the  virtue  of  their  citizens.  Nevertheless,  a 
mighty  and  very  real  change  has  passed  upon  government 
and  society  since  the  apostles  of  the  Son  of  God  went 
forth  from  Judaea  to  preach  His  Gospel  to  the  nations. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  change  from  winter  to  spring. 
We  know  what  takes  place  after  the  solstice.  The  ice 
breaks  up,  the  streams  begin  to  flow,  the  verdure  looks 
forth  in  sheltered  nooks  ;  but  summer,  though  surely  com- 
ing, comes  only  by  degrees.  There  are  long  delays ; 
many  an  unsightly  and  barren  deformity  remains  to  mar 
even  the  summer  landscape.  And  something  like  this  is 
true  of  human  society,  even  after  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness has  turned  upon  our  earth  His  healing  beams.  Yet 
sure  evidences  of  His  mighty  and  genial  approach,  though 
His  coming  be  not  with  observation,  are  not  wanting  in 
the  laws  and  customs  of  nations,  and  even  in  the  new 
development  of  international  law,  testifying  the  oneness 
of  the  family  of  man.  There  are  three  departments  of 
human  life  in  which  the  divine  toucli  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  cannot  be  mistaken — ^the  condition  of  childiiood, 
of  woman,  and  of  the  slave. 

*  Essays  on  Keligioti,  pp.  46,  48,  62,  122.     Ed.  N.  Y.,  1S74. 
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Even  prophecy  predicted  the  peculiar  glory  of  child- 
hood in  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  should  come  upon 
earth  as  a  babe  at  Bethlehem.  Fierce  and  untamable 
things  would  forget  their  nature  in  that  gentle  presence. 
Of  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  the  serpent  and  the  lion,  it  was 
said:  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them."'  Christ  made 
children  members  of  His  kingdom,  and  constituted  their 
innocence  and  simplicity  the  enduring  types  of  highest 
spiritual  perfection.  He  uttered  solemn  w^arnings  against 
the  slight  or  injury  of  them.^  The  words  of  the  Chris- 
tian's Lord  have  had  a  wonderful  fulfilment  in  a  world 
which  everywhere  held  the  murder  of  children  to  be  no 
crime,  and  still  in  heathen  lands  exposes  and  kills  these 
innocents  without  mercy.  "The  exposition  of  children," 
says  Gibbon,^  "  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn  vice  of 
antiquity."  This  hateful  thing  was  done  not  only  in 
China,  in  India,  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  forests  of  Mt.  Tay- 
getus,  and  before  Diana's  altar  in  Sparta ;  ^  nay,  Plato 
and  Aristotle  coldly  justify  the  enormity.  "  The  offspring 
of  the  inferior,"  says  Plato  in  the  Republic,  "  or  of  the 
better  when  they  chance  to  be  deformed,  the  proper  offi- 
cers will  conceal  in  some  mysterious,  unknown  place."* 
"  With  respect  to  the  exposing  or  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren," says  Aristotle  in  his  Politics,^  "  let  it  be  a  law  that 
nothing  imperfect  or  maimed  shall  be  brought  up."  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  permitted  the  Roman  father 
thus  to  destroy  his  offspring.^  The  son  "  in  his  father's 
house,"  says  Gibbon,  "was  a  mere  thing  [not  a  person]  ; 
confounded  by  the  laws  with  the  movables,  the  cattle, 
and  the  slaves,  whom  the  capricious  master  might  alien- 
ate or  destroy  without  being  responsible  to  any  earthly 
tribunal."^     It   is   memorable   that  the  barbarous  treat- 

'  Isaiah,  xi.  6-9.  *  V.,  460. 

'  S.  Matt,  xviii. ;  xix.  14.  °  VII.,  16. 

'  Ch.  XLIV.  '  Table  IV.,  Prov.  i,  11.  Cicero,  De 

*  "  I  myself,"  says  Plutarch,  "  have  Leg.,  III.,  8.   Dionysius,  ArcJucologia, 

seen    youths     endure    whipping     to  2,  26,  27.     Ortolan,  Hist,  of  Roman 

death  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Diana,  Law,  pp.  106,  107. 

surnamed    Orthia."— ZtWj.  Vol.    I.,  '  Ch.  XLIV. 
pp.  105,  108.     Boston,  1859. 
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ment  of  children  found  no  rebuke  in  the  highest  heathen 
h'terature.'  But  it  is  wonderful  to  note,  in  the  second 
century,  when  the  new  light  and  warmth  from  the  cradle 
at  Bethlehem  began  to  be  felt  over  the  earth,  how  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  gave  freedom 
to  those  children  deserted  but  preserved,  and  established 
a  fund  for  their  maintenance — a  fact  commemorated  on 
coins  and  monuments.  Pliny  followed  the  imperial  exam- 
ple.' Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  enlarged  the  bounty  ; 
while  Marcus  Aurelius  put  the  endowments  under  the 
charge  of  consular  officers,  appointed  a  praetor  to  watch 
over  orphans  expressly,  and  required  a  registration  of 
births. 

The  Christian  sentiment  may  be  read  as  early  as  the 
second  century  in  the  well-known  passage  in  S.  Irenaeus, 
proclaiming  how  the  Lord  "  came  to  save  all  through 
means  of  Himself — all,  I  say,  who  through  Him  are  born 
again  to  God — infants,  and  children,  and  boys,  and  young 
men,  and  old  men."^  The  Church  made  childhood  hon- 
orable and  safe,  as  well  as  holy.  She  performed  on  earth, 
amid  evil  laws  and  cruel  customs,  the  task  assigned  to 
the  most  powerful  angels  by  their  Master  in  heaven.  Her 
success  is  witnessed  by  whatever  is  noblest  in  literature 
and  art.* 

Inseparably  associated  with  the  protection  of  children 
is  Christ's  exaltation  of  woman.  Himself  the  virgin- 
born,  He  found  in  women  the  truest  penitents,  the  most 
faithful  disciples,  the  bravest  and  most  self-sacrificing 
champions  of  the  Cross.  A  woman  drew  from  Him  His 
first  miracle,  and  the  first  Gentile  that  obtained  His 
blessing  on  earth  was  a  woman  ;  women  ministered  to 
Him  when  He  was  weary  and  forsaken  ;  they  were  the 
last  at   His  cross,   when   the  shadows  of  death  were   im- 

' Cicero,   Tusc.  Qutest.,!.,  20-   Ter-  *  Adv.   II,cres.,  II.,  22,8    4-     Cf. 

^wr^",  //mm/.,  IV.,  I.,  634-640.     Sen-  Ep.    of    Barnabas,     XIX.      Justin 

eca,  De  Ira,   I.,    15.   Plato,    Thfctt.,  Martyr,  Ap.   I.,  27,  29.      I>aclantius, 

151.  DiiK  Inst.,  VI.,  20. 

'Trajan     to     Pliny,    Ep.    X.,    72;  *Ii.j^.,   Wordswortli's  poetry  and 

VII.,  18.  Raphael's  Sistinc  MaJoniia. 
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pending,  and  first  at  His  tomb  to  hear  the  tidings  of  His 
resurrection.  The  will  of  Christ  thus  expressed  by  Him 
while  upon  earth  toward  one-half  of  the  human  race 
was  not  disclosed  in  vain.  If  His  religion  has  accom- 
plished anything,  it  has  been  in  the  transformation  of 
the  place  and  condition  of  woman  in  human  society. 
Through  all  ages  and  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
women  have  been  the  missionaries,  the  defenders,  the  sup- 
port, of  this  religion  ;  they  have  adorned  it  with  virtues 
never  before  seen  in  the  world,  under  any  religion,  or  in 
any  members  of  their  sex  ;  the  Christian  women  were  ever 
a  glory  apart,  the  astonishment  and  envy  of  the  cultivated 
heathen,  the  mothers  of  saints,  the  promoters  of  learning, 
the  founders  of  religious  houses,  the  inspiration  of  true 
chivalry,  the  finer  soul  and  the  choicest  product  of  all 
that  was  admirable  and  peculiar  in  Christian  civilization. 
This  great  fact  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without 
recalling  woman's  actual  condition  in  heathenism.  "  Wo- 
man," said  Confucius,  "can  determine  nothing  of  herself, 
and  is  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  three  obediences:  when 
young,  she  must  obey  her  father  and  elder  brother  ;  when 
married,  she  must  obey  her  husband  ;  when  her  husband  is 
dead,  she  must  obey  her  son."'  This  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  one  of  the  Laws  of  Manu,  which  adds  :  "  By  a 
girl,  or  by  a  young  woman,  or  by  a  woman  advanced  in 
years,  nothing  must  be  done,  even  in  her  own  dwelling- 
place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure.  ...  A  woman 
must  never  seek  independence."^  "The  law  of  Solon 
declares,"  says  Demosthenes,  "that  all  acts  shall  be  null 
and  void  which  are  done  by  any  one  under  the  influence 
of  a  woman."  And  upon  this  the  orator  pronounces: 
"Wisely  has  the  legislator  provided." ^  Plato,  in  the 
Republic,  condemned  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  de- 
liberately proposed  a  community  of  wives  for  his  ideal 
state*     By  Aristotle  women  are  ranked  with  slaves :  "  A 

'  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  Proleg.,  'Demosthenes,  Orat.  adv.  Olymp., 

Ch.  v.,  II.  7.  1183. 

'Ch.  V.  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  W^f^rX-j,  "  Repiib.,    VIII.,    563;     V.,    457- 

Vol.  VII.,  p.  269.     Lond.,  1807.  Timaus,  18,  19. 
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woman  and  a  slave,"  he  says,  "  may  be  good,  though  per- 
haps of  these  the  one  is  less  good,  and  the  other  is 
wholly  bad." '  At  Rome  women  were  long  under  a  kind 
of  perpetual  guardianship  (to  the  time  of  Claudius)  ; 
they  were  not  permitted  to  be  sureties  for  any  one  ;  and 
it  was  only  under  the  later  emperors  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  guardians  to  their  own  children  or  grand- 
children."" By  the  law  of  Quintus  Voconius,  passed  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  Punic  wars,  no  woman  except 
a  vestal  virgin  could  inherit  property.  Cicero  denounces 
the  injustice  of  this  law.  "  Why,"  he  asks,  "should  not 
a  woman  possess  property  ?  Why  may  a  vestal  virgin 
become  an  heir,  while  her  own  mother  cannot  ?"  ^  The 
effect  of  this  law  is  thus  explained  by  Hadley  :  "  If  an  only 
child,  who  by  his  father's  death  had  just  come  into  a  large 
property,  died  himself  without  a  will,  the  nearest  agnate 
[male  relative], though  he  were  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  cousin, 
could  shut  out  the  widowed  mother  from  all  share  in  the 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband  and  child.  So 
if  a  woman  died  intestate,  leaving  infant  children,  her 
agnate  ten  degrees  removed,  if  there  were  none  nearer, 
could  prevent  her  children  from  obtaining  the  least  share 
in  any  property  she  might  have  left."*  It  is  very  evident 
that  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  marriage  relation  from 
comparative  purity  in  early  times  went  down  continually 
toward  corruption  and  dissolution.  In  the  typical  Homeric 
household  monogamy  and  domestic  fidelity  are  honored. 
In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  hetcera  were  the  only  educated 
and  influential  women  ;  one  of  these,  Plato  says,  composed 
the  celebrated  funeral  oration  ascribed  to  Pericles,  where 
occurs  the  sentence:  "Great  is  the  excellence  of  the 
woman  who  is  least  talked  of  among  the  men,  whether 
for  good  or  evil." 5    At  Rome  unlimited  divorce  was   fol- 

'  Poetica,  XV.  uslinc's    indignant  coninienis  on   the 

*  Lord     Mackenzie's     Studies     in     injustice   of  this   law,    De    Civ.  Dei, 
Roman  Law,  p.  79.      Edin.,  1880.  B.  III.,  t!h.  XXI. 
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lowed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  the  formal  and  legal 
establishment  of  concubinage.'  Even  among  the  Jews, 
after  their  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God,  there  sprang  up, 
with  other  signs  of  degradation,  a  peculiar  contempt  for 
women.  In  their  morning  service,  after  thanking  God 
that  they  are  neither  heathen  nor  slaves,  the  Jewish  men 
now  say:  "Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hath  not  made  me  a  woman!"  And 
the  women  say :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  who  hath  made  me  according  to 
His  will."  ^  This  is  a  falling  away  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Talmud  :  "  Love  your  wife  like  yourself,  honor  her  more 
than  yourself.  ...  It  is  woman  alone  through  whom 
God's  blessings  are  vouchsafed  to  a  house.  She  teaches 
the  children,  speeds  the  husband  to  the  place  of  worship 
and  instruction,  welcomes  him  when  he  returns,  keeps  the 
house  godly  and  pure,  and  God's  blessings  rest  upon  all 
these  things."  3  The  noble  picture  of  a  virtuous  woman, 
in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  taught  to  King  Lemuel  by  his 
mother,  has  never  been  realized  except  in  Christian  days, 
whose  triumph  and  lustre  were  exhibited  by  Dante  in 
figure,  when  he  marked  the  successive  heights  of  Paradise 
not  by  material  measurements,  but  by  a  new  beauty  in 
the  face  of  Beatrice,  his  guide. 

When  the  Son  of  God  was  born  into  this  world,  slavery 
was  universal  ;  it  prevailed,  though  with  modified  rigor, 
amid  the  Jewish  people.  Cruelty  to  children  and  con- 
tempt of  women  received  a  kind  of  license  as  they 
reached  a  sort  of  climax  in  this  frightful  institution.  In 
less  than  fifteen  centuries,  by  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ity alone,  slavery  had  disappeared  everywhere  in  Europe/ 
This  great  fact  is  unmistakable  and  certain,  and  reveals 
God's  presence  among  men  with  an  emphasis  difficult  to 

'  Troplong,      De     I' Influence     dii         '  Enifnanuel  Deutsch's    Remains 

Christianisme,  pp.    23S-244.     Paris,  p.  56.     N.  Y.,  1874. 
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measure  because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  the  achieve- 
ment and  of  the  power  it  manifests.  Let  us  remember 
first  the  universality  of  slavery.  The  remote  East  had 
hardened  it  into  the  iron  fixity  of  caste.  But,  in  whatever 
shape,  slavery  was  everywhere — in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  in 
Africa,  in  Europe,  amid  Copts  and  Huns,  Persians  and 
Scythians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Germans  and  Franks, 
Dacians  and  Celts.  In  the  Roman  Empire,  when  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  Gibbon  estimates  the  entire  population 
at  120,000,000,  he  puts  the  number  of  slaves  at  one-half, 
viz.,  60,000,000. '  There  existed  in  the  wide  earth,  out- 
side the  circle  of  revealed  religion,  neither  law  nor  senti- 
ment that  tended  to  abolish  slavery.  "  Property,"  says 
Aristotle,*  "is  as  an  instrument  to  living,  and  an  estate  is 
a  multitude  of  instruments :  so  a  slave  is  a  living  instru- 
ment, and  every  servant  is  an  instrument  more  valuable 
than  other  instruments.  .  .  .  That  being  who  by  nature 
is  not  his  own,  but  totally  another's,  and  yet  is  a  man,  is  a 
slave  by  nature  ;  and  that  man  is  the  property  of  another 
who  is  his  mere  chattel,  though  he  is  still  a  man  ;  but  a 
chattel  is  an  instrument  for  use,  separate  from  the  body. 
.  .  .  It  is  clear  that  some  men  are  free  by  nature,  and 
that  others  are  slaves,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  lot  of  slavery  is  both  advantageous  and  just."  Plato 
equally  recognizes  slavery,  only  recommending  that  Hel- 
lenes should  not  enslave  Hellenes.^  He  quotes  Homer's 
line.  Plutarch  says  that  Cato  would  buy  only  stout  and 
serviceable  slaves,  and  then  turned  them  out  to  die  when 
unable  to  work,  giving  less  thought  to  them  than  is 
sometimes  granted  to  worn-out  horses  and  dogs.*  In 
Attica,  B.C.  309,  there  were  estimated  to  be  84,000  citi- 
zens, 40,000  aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  As  the  result  of 
the  sacking  of  Tarcntum  by  Fabius,  30,000  slaves  were 
brought  into  market  ;  Paulus  sold  1 50,000  after  the  con- 
quest of  Epirus.     A  good  slave  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 

'Gibbon,   Dfctitte   attd  Fa!!,    Ch.         ""  PoUtics,  I.,  4- 5- 
II..  V.     I.,    pp.     52,     53.     N.    Y.,         *  Repub!ic,V.,4i<:).  Laws, \\.,  ■}•}•}. 
1852.  ^  Lives,  \o\.  II.,  pp.  321-344. 
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Demosthenes  cost  about  thirty  dollars  of  our  money;  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace,  about  ninety  dollars.  A  man 
could  be  purchased  in  the  camp  of  Lucullus  in  Pontus 
for  less  than  eighty  cents.  After  Pindenissus  was  taken 
by  Cicero,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  for  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.'  The  wealthy  owned  large  numbers,  among 
whom  were  those  skilled  in  every  trade.  Crassus  had  five 
hundred  masons  and  architects.  Men  of  the  best  race 
and  of  the  highest  accomplishments  were  liable  by  war 
or  piracy  to  be  reduced  to  slavery.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  Plato  himself  was  thus  once 
captured  and  sold  in  the  slave  market  of  ^Egina.  Sue- 
tonius mentions,  as  having  met  a  similar  fate,  Gnipho,  a 
man  of  genius,  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  who  had 
Cicero  for  a  pupil.  Terence  had  been  a  slave.  Staberius 
Eros  and  Daphnus,  eminent  grammarians,  and  Manilius 
Antiochus,  founder  of  astronomy,  were  all  slaves.  L. 
Octacilius  Pilitus,  a  liberated  slave,  a  professor  of  rheto- 
ric and  a  historian,  was  also  a  teacher  of  Pompey.  The 
Athenians,  sent  to  the  Syracusan  quarries  and  sold  as 
slaves  after  the  defeat  of  Nicias,  strove  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  their  captors  by  teaching  them  the  verses  of 
their  great  poets.  The  Syracusans  branded  them  in  their 
foreheads  with  the  figure  of  a  horse,  as  after  another 
defeat  the  Samians  put  on  them  in  derision  the  figure  of 
an  owl.  The  slave  had  no  rights.  The  Spartans  mur- 
dered them,  when  their  numbers  grew  excessive,  in  cold 
blood,  from  policy.  The  rich  Romans  put  them  to  death 
in  passion  or  wantonness.  Vedius  Pollio  ordered  a  slave 
to  be  thrown  to  the  lampreys  in  a  fish-pond,  because  he 
had  broken  a  crystal  vase.  This  cruelty  is  said  to  have 
been  prevented  by  Augustus.  But  emperor  and  senate 
united  to  execute  the  cruel  law  which  condemned  to  death 
all  the  innocent  slaves  of  Pedanius  Secundus  for  the 
crime  of  one.  The  words  of  Horace^  show  that  a  master 
in   his  time  had  the  power  to  crucify  a  slave   for  eating 

'  12,000  sestertia  =  $530,000.     Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic,  V.,   20. 
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without  permission  the  remains  of  a  fish  he  had  removed 
from  the  table. 

In  contrast  with  this  horrible  system,  the  Church  of 
Christ  taught  the  equality  of  all  souls  before  their  Maker 
and  Redeemer,  the  sanctity  of  life.  The  baptized  slave 
became  a  brother  beloved,  capable  of  the  highest  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  She  enfranchised  the  enslaved  ; 
she  adopted  them  as  her  own  children  ;  she  forbade  any 
one  to  reenslave  them  ;  she  invested  them  with  her  high- 
est offices.  She  counted  the  redemption  of  slaves  a 
suitable  cause  for  the  expenditure  of  her  most  sacred 
treasures.  Council  after  council  restricted,  and  at  length 
abolished,  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Her  voice  at  length  be- 
came potent  amid  human  laws  and  over  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms.  The  laws  of  Constantine,  Theodosius, 
and  Justinian  move  steadily  in  the  direction  of  freedom. 
Gregory  the  Great  manumitted  his  slaves  with  the  decla- 
ration that,  since  Christ  took  man's  nature  to  free  him 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  it  was  suitable  to  free  those 
in  bondage  by  the  law  of  nations.'  Pope  Calixtus  I.  had 
been  a  slave  ;  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  English  Pope,  had 
been  an  illiterate  servant  in  a  monastery  at  Avignon  ; 
Sixtus  V.  was  son  of  a  vine-dresser.  The  father  of  Adrian 
VI.  was  a  mechanic,  and  the  fathers  of  John  XXII.  and 
Urban  IV.  had  mended  shoes.  These,  in  their  high 
place,  disciplined  and  sometimes  deposed  kings.  Thus 
practically  they  taught  what  Pope  Alexander  III.  sought 
to  have  declared  in  a  council  of  the  twelfth  century — 
"  that  nature  has  made  no  man  a  slave  " — and  so  to  abol- 
ish slaver)'.  This  mighty  result  was  not  brought  about 
without  a  long  and  passionate  struggle.  No  one  not 
wishing  to  be  deceived  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  due 
alone  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  not  to  statesmanship,  to 
self-interest,  to  the  commercial  spirit,  nor  to  any  sj'stcm 
of  philosophy.  Multitudes,  in  old  times  as  well  as  new, 
have  been  ready  to  rush  back,  if  allowed,  into  their  old 
heathenism.     They  had  not  always  the  excuse  pretended 

'Robertson's  Charles  V.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  297,  298.     Boston,  1857. 
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in  modern  days,  of  an  alien  race  and  color.  William  of 
Malmesbury  '  accuses  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of  selling 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  The  Venetians  had  to  be  for- 
bidden to  sell  Christians  to  Saracens  ^  in  exchange  for 
Asiatic  luxuries.  Such  is  the  commercial  spirit.  The 
American  President  Lincoln,  just  before  his  death,  said 
of  the  war  that  arose  out  of  slavery  :  "  If  we  shall  sup- 
pose that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time.  He  now 
wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offence  came,  ...  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  *  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous-altogether.'  "^ 

n.  The  practical  results  of  Christianity,  at  which  we 
are  now  to  look,  have  indeed  many  of  them  been  antici- 
pated by  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  nobler  concep- 
tions of  God  and  man  introduced  into  the  world  by  this 
religion.  There  can  be  no  more  fair  and  reasonable  way 
of  estimating  its  fruits  than  by  looking  at  its  personal 
influence,  and  the  efforts  it  prompted  to  enlighten  the 
souls  and  remove  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

{a)  The  faith  of  Christ,  honestly  received  by  any  hu- 
man being,  invariably  wrought  a  wonderful  transformation 
and  elevation.  Commonplace  people  became  interesting; 
life  received  a  new  value  and  purpose  ;  the  vicious  were 
permanently  reformed,  and  freed  from  the  chain  of  evil 
habit  ;  the  careless  and  frivolous  became  earnest.  It 
was  found  that  even  children,  taught  their  catechism, 
could  answer  understandingly  and  consistently  questions 
before  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  hesitated  and  wav- 
ered. Nay,  when  persecution  broke  like  a  storm  upon 
the  Christian   communities,  young  persons,  even  women 

'  Chronicle,  p.  102.     See   Hallam,  Christiana  paganis  non  vendantur." 
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and  maidens,  as  well  as  plain,  average  people,  never  sus- 
pected of  the  heroic,  were  known  to  stand  forth  and 
brave  the  threatenings  and  endure  the  tortures,  often 
keen  and  lasting,  inflicted  by  the  authorities,  with  a 
courage  and  a  calmness  that  neither  Socrates  nor  Zeno 
ever  surpassed,  often  with  a  kind  of  joy  and  triumph 
that  would  have  seemed  strange  to  philosopher  or  Stoic. 
In  every  land,  in  every  city,  in  almost  every  town  and 
village  and  country  district  of  the  great  empire,  a  little 
community  could  be  found  which  produced  these  un- 
worldly philosophers,  these  humble  champions  and  heroes, 
performing  the  greatest  actions  without  ostentation,  mak- 
ing wicked  souls  holy  and  clean,  obtaining  divine  wisdom 
in  place  of  doubt,  changing  coward  hearts  into  brave. 

{b)  Then,  in  the  next  place,  the  Church  of  Christ 
exhibited  the  fruit  of  missionary  exertion  in  attestation 
of  the  divine  treasure  she  had  received,  going  forth,  at 
her  Lord's  command,  to  impart  the  good  tidings  of  His 
religion  to  human  beings  in  every  land,  of  every  race, 
sex,  and  condition,  by  persuasion  and  moral  instruments 
alone,  by  holiness  and  charity,  by  instruction,  by  patience, 
by  exhortation  and  encouragement.  No  religion  has  ever 
before  or  since  been  disseminated'  thus  in  any  branch  of 
the  family  of  man,  by  its  own  merits  alone,  without  mix- 
ture of  self-interest  or  worldly  politics.  Pass  in  review 
the  long  line  of  apostles  and  missionaries,  from  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  S,  Matthew  and  S.  Thomas,  down  through 
the  ages  to  Panta^nus  and  Bardesanes,  Pothinus  and  Ire- 
nasus,  Dionysius  and  Ulphilas,  Eucharius  and  S.  Martin, 
Augustine  and  Theodore,  Columban  and  Gall,  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  Boniface  and  Willibrord,  Francis  of  Assisi 
and  Raymond  Lulli ;  and  in  more  modern  days,  S.  Fran- 
cis Xavicr,  Henry  Martyn,  Reginald  Heber,  John   Eliot, 

'"  Missionary  enterprise  is  almost  century  and  a  half  later,  carried  the 

peculiar    to    Christianity.       .       .       ,  new  religion  to  Iceland  ;  when  Adal- 

When    Ebbo    and    Anschar,    in    the  bert  of  I'rajjue  ministered  to  the  sav- 

ninth  century,  would  evangelize  the  age  Hungarians,  or  when,  at  a  later 

Danes,  and    afterward  the  Swedes  ;  time,  he  died  under  pagan  violence, 

when    Friedrich    and    Thorwald,    a  while  seeking  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
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Marsden,  Williams,  and  Gardiner  ; '  and  in  our  own  days 
and  memory,  Bishops  Pattison  and  Mackenzie.  What 
courage,  what  patience,  what  faith,  what  high  intelligence, 
united  with  unselfish  labor,  do  these  very  names,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  their  companions  and  followers,  that 
crowd  upon  our  thoughts  as  soon  as  they  are  mentioned, 
bring  before  us,  writing  the  divine  evidence  of  the  reli- 
gion for  which  they  lived  and  died  in  lines  of  light  through 
all  the  pathways  of  the  world!  These  missionaries  ad- 
dressed the  souls  of  men  with  a  power  never  before  per- 
ceived in  human  words,  because  they  copied  the  spirit 
and  echoed  the  message  of  Him  who  "  knew  what  was  in 
man,"  and  yet  "  spake  as  never  man  spake."  They  could 
not  be  content  to  possess  the  truth  and  cherish  the  hope 
of  eternal  life  for  themselves  alone,  but,  by  a  divine  neces- 
sity, were  constrained  to  make  other  men  sharers  in  it. 

ic)  A  similar  impulse  led  them  also  to  give  an  enduring 
and  practical  expression  to  the  charity  and  mercy  of  their 
religion,  forming  thus  another  of  its  peculiar  and  most 
glorious  fruits.  "  It  has  covered  the  globe,"  says  Lecky, 
"with  countless  institutions  of  mercy,  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  pagan  world."  These  may  be  distributed  under 
three  classes:  i.  Those  for  the  sick  and  hurt ;  infirmaries. 
2.  P'or  the  board  and  education  of  children.  3.  For  poor 
old  persons  of  both  sexes.^ 

The  word  "hospital" — whence  in  English  the  terms 
"  Spital,"  "  Spitalfields  " — it  is  well  known,  comes  from 
hospitiiim,  the  name  of  the  institution  established  in  the 
Christian  ages  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  lepers. 
Thus  did  the  Church  renew  her  Lord's  miracle  upon  those 

the  Prussians  ;  when  Otto,  at  Stettin,  Chy.,  Lect.  IX.,  p.  306.     See  Nean- 

in  the  twelfth  century,  assailed  by  a  der. 

furious  heathen  mob,  walked  forth  to  '  See  Miss  Yonge's  Pioneers  and 
meet  them,  in  the  midst  of  his  clergy,  Founders.  Macmillan,  1872. 
calmly  chanting  psalms  and  hymns  "  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  Vol. 
— always  was  seen  the  motive  force  II.,  pp.  89-91,  95.  N.  Y.  ,1876. 
of  faith  in  the  religion  which  they  *See  the  mention  of  the  Geronto- 
honored  and  taught  as  apt  for  man-  komion  {yEpovroKo^elov)  in  Jus- 
kind."  —  R.    S.    Storrs's   Origin  of  tinian's  Code,  i,  2,  19,  22,  23. 
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forsaken  of  human  aid.  We  hear  of  this  heroic  charity 
as  early  as  the  time  of  S.  Basil,  who,  besides  a  hospital 
of  general  character,  created  an  immense  hospital  for 
lepers  at  Caesarea,  for  which  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  de- 
clared that  it  deserved  the  title  of  "  the  City  of  Charity," 
and  to  be  placed  above  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world.'  When  the  dread  disease  invaded  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  these  Hospitia  for  lepers,  or  lazar-houses, 
were  found  everywhere,  and  were  usually  served  by  monks. 
Thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  from  every  rank 
in  life,  were  moved  by  their  religion  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  relief  of  this  and  other  forms  of  suffering.  "A 
Roman  lady,  named  Fabiola,  in  the  fourth  century, 
founded  at  Rome,  as  an  act  of  penance,  the  first  public 
hospital,  and  the  charity  planted  by  that  woman's  hand 
overspread  the  world,  and  will  alleviate  to  the  end  of 
time  the  darkest  anguish  of  humanity."''  The  oldest 
existing  hospital  in  Europe,  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris — 
long  known  as  the  Maison  Dieu — was  founded  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  received  the  benefactions  of  succes- 
sive sovereigns.  It  was  served  and  aided  by  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  The  great  hospital  at  Lyons  was  gratuitously 
conducted  by  the  same  charitable  Order,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, cooking,  nursing,  dispensing  medicine,  etc. 

It  is  notable  how  in  this  department  of  Christian  effort 
there  is,  first,  in  general,  the  only  sound  solution  of  the 
problem  how  to  advance  toward  moral  perfection  by  turn- 
ing excited  and  sympathetic  feeling  to  a  religious  use ; 
and,  secondly,  how  science  and  charity  were  made  to  ad- 
vance hand  in  hand,  when  the  means  of  relief  became 
also  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  work  was  classified  into 
departments,  as  lying-in  hospitals,  ophthalmic  hospitals, 
consumptive  hospitals,  children's  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
viaisons  dc  sant<f,  sanatoria,  etc.  The  city  of  Copenhagen 
owes  its  origin  to  a  monastery  founded   by  Archbishop 

'  Montalembcrt's     Monks    of    the         '  Lecky's    European     Morals,    II. 
West,    Vol.  VI.,   pp.  283,  2S5,  291.     85,  Ch.  IV. 
Lond.,  1879. 
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Absolon,  on  the  Baltic  coast,  for  the  reception  of  the  ship- 
wrecked. The  care  of  orphan  and  friendless  children  has 
been  the  occasion  of  many  memorable  charities,  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Christ's  Hospital  in  London, 
and  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia.  The  latter  is  some- 
times signalized  as  illustrating  the  charity  of  unbelief,  be- 
cause the  clergy  are  expressly  excluded  from  its  enclosures. 
Never  was  a  more  futile  boast.  The  very  conception  of 
such  a  charity  was  never  found  save  in  Christian  hearts ; 
and  the  money  by  which  Girard  realized  it  was  not  his 
own,  but  intrusted  to  his  hands  by  those  whom  Christian 
charity  had  preserved  from  the  West  India  revolution. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians was  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  music  and 
other  agreeable  impressions  upon  the  senses.  But  fear 
prompted  cruelty  even  in  many  Christian  lands.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  word  with  the  terrible  associations  of 
^^  Bedlam''  ^  should  be  derived  from  "  Bethlehem,"  where 
the  star  of  hope  first  shone  out  upon  sick  and  suffering 
man.  The  name  "Bethlehem  "*  was  again  given  in  mod- 
ern days  to  the  institutions  where  sounder  views  of  psy- 
chology prompted  a  more  beneficent  treatment  of  the 
insane.  "The  Knights  of  Malta  were  famous  as  the  one 
order  who  admitted  lunatics  into  their  hospitals,  but  no 
Christian  asylum  expressly  for  their  benefit  existed  till 
1409.  The  honor  of  instituting  this  form  of  charity  in 
Christendom  belongs  to  Spain.  A  monk  named  Juan 
Gilberto  Joffre,  filled  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the 
maniacs  who  were  hooted  by  crowds  through  the  streets 
of  Valencia,  founded  an  asylum  in  that  city,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  in  other  provinces.  In  A.D. 
1425  an  asylum  was  erected  at  Saragossa.  In  A.D.  1436 
both  Seville  and  Valladolid  followed  the  example,  as  did 
also  Toledo  in  A.D.  1483."' 

'  There   is  a  dreadful   description         '  Lecky's   European   Morals,   Ch. 

in  Pinel,    Traits medico-philosophique  IV.,  II.,  94,    95.     He  derives    these 

sur  Alienation  mentale,  pp.  200-202  facts   from    Desmaisons,  Des   Asiles 

(2d  ed.).  d'Alienes       en      Espagne.         Paris, 

"See    Sydney    Smith's  review  en-  1859. 
titled  "  Mad  Quakers." 
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It  is  worth  while  to  recall  a  brief  outline  of  one  of  the 
important  hospitals  of  the  largest  and  best  kind,  say  for 
example,  to  take  an  English  one,  Middlesex  Hospital,  in 
the  parish  of  Marylebone.  To  secure  thorough  ventila- 
tion, it  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  There  are 
310  beds — 120  for  medical,  190  for  surgical  cases.  Upon 
the  staff  are  three  physicians,  a  physician  accoucheur, 
four  surgeons,  assistants  for  outdoor  patients,  a  chaplain, 
and  a  secretary.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  who  give 
their  service  gratuitously  act  as  professors  in  the  medical 
college.  There  are  2,100  cases,  on  the  average,  annually 
admitted  ;  1,800  receive  attendance  at  their  own  homes. 
This  great  establishment  is  conducted  at  an  annual 
expense  of  ;^i  1,000 — or  $55,000 — one-half  from  endow- 
ment, the  rest  from  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and 
miscellaneous  collections.  The  work  of  the  hospital, 
therefore,  represents  not  merely  a  past  impulse  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  but  equally  the  present,  living  feeling  of 
Christian  hearts,  that  still  see  in  the  poor  and  afflicted  the 
representatives  of  their  suffering  Lord.  Hospitals,  more- 
ov'er,  we  should  observe,  are  organized  not  merely  in 
great  towns  like  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris — and  the 
best  are  near  universities — but  also  in  connection  with 
other  great  branches  of  public  service,  like  the  Military 
Hospitals  at  Netley,  Fort  Pitt  (for  lunatics),  and  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  naval  hospitals,  like  those  at  Haslar,  Plym- 
outh, Malta,  Bermuda,  etc. 

The  rules  which  prevail  in  all  of  them  are  substantially 
identical,  and  are  worthy  to  be  recalled — good  order  and 
cleanliness;  that  they  be  open  night  and  day ;  have  resi- 
dent surgeon  and  assistants ;  quiet,  decorous  conduct ; 
exclusion  of  intoxicants  and  miscellaneous  visitors. 

The  benevolence  which  peculiarly  marks  these  products 
of  Christianity  is  hardly  less  characteristic  of  them  than 
the  union  they  exhibit  of  the  purest  charity  with  high 
intelligence,  the  most  exalted  feeling  with  the  calm  effi- 
ciency of  science. 

It  has  been  admirably  said,  that  widely  as  the  Epicurean 
30 
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and  the  Stoic  differed  on  most  points,  they  seem  to  have 
quite  agreed  in  their  contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as 
to  be  useful.  The  Stoic  was  perpetually  going  over  the 
questions,  "  What  is  the  highest  good,  whether  pain  be 
an  evil,  whether  all  things  be  fated,  whether  we  can  be 
certain  of  anything,  whether  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  are  certain  of  nothing,  whether  all  departures  from 
right  be  equally  reprehensible."  The  Epicurean  who 
referred  all  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  to 
bodily  pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  him- 
self for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  own  physical  con- 
dition and  that  of  his  neighbors.  But  while  one  talked 
only  of  virtue  and  the  other  of  pleasure,  in  the  end  it  ap- 
peared, as  Macaulay  said,  that  "  the  Epicurean  had  added 
as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure,  as  the  Stoic  to  the 
quantity  of  virtue."  It  remained  for  Christianity  to  pro- 
duce a  philosophy  that  "tended  to  assuage  suffering,  to 
multiply  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  man  over  the  material  world." 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  nowhere  in  the  his- 
tory of  morals  can  more  revolting  developments  of  certain 
peculiar  vices — such  as  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  blasphemy — 
be  found  than  in  Christian  lands.  Without  disputing 
the  comparative  turpitude  of  the  pagan  and  Christian 
examples  of  these  vices,  it  may  be  granted  that  the  sin 
against  light  has  always  a  deeper  intensity  than  the  sin  of 
indifference  or  ignorance.  A  Christian  who  turns  cruel, 
makes  prayer  and  religious  forms  instruments  of  deceit 
and  gain,  or  lets  loose  his  tongue  in  wanton  riot  amid 
sacred  persons  and  things,  does  the  devil's  work  on  earth. 
He  is  the  servant  who  knows  his  lord's  will,  and  yet 
determines  not  to  do  it.  But  his  very  misery  and  loss 
are  a  measure  of  the  treasure  he  casts  away. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  expressive  forms  of  the 
hospital  was  seen  in  the  Xenodochia,  or  refuges  for  stran- 
gers, found  in  early  days  at  Ostia,  at  Rome,  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Nice  to  be  erected  in  every 
city.    Charity  in  these,  receiving  the  stranger  and  pilgrim, 
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amid  the  coldness  of  the  world,  journeying  toward  the 
holy  city,  was  a  most  significant  type  of  the  Church  taking 
into  its  hospitable  fold  humanity,  bruised  and  wounded 
with  injuries  bodily  and  spiritual.  In  her  was  the  heart, 
and  with  her  was  the  skill,  to  administer  prompt  and  effec- 
tive relief.  She  alone  possessed  the  exact  knowledge  which 
was  the  key  to  the  treatment  of  the  spiritual  diseases  of 
men.  The  ignorant  sneers  sometimes  directed  by  able 
men  (as,  for  instance,  Macaulay)  against  her  solicitude  over 
the  distinctions  marked  by  the  words  Homoousion  and 
Homoiousion,  Nestorian  and  Monothelite,  are  really  as 
stupid  as  would  be  a  sneer  directed  against  the  care  of  a 
physician  to  discriminate  between  sulphate  of  zinc  (white 
vitriol)  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (epsom  salts),  or  the  sim- 
ilar looking  preparations  of  morphine  and  quinine.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  State  leg- 
islature to  pass  a  law  requiring  that  morphine  be  put  in 
bottles  of  red  labels  and  white  letters.  Exact  distinc- 
tions are  a  sign  both  in  religion  and  science  of  the  pos- 
session of  real  truth,  and  of  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  office  of  physician,  whether  of  soul  or  body.  The 
Church  does  not  confound  revealed  truth  with  the  old 
speculations  of  philosophy.  She  knows  what  she  has 
received,  and  she  has  faith  in  the  remedies  of  her  Lord, 
the  Good  Physician,  who  comes  near  to  man  in  the  hour 
of  gloom  and  sickness,  and  "  touches  "  heart  and  soul 
and  conscience,  as  well  as  the  suffering  body,  with  heal- 
ing powers.'  Life  has  no  malady,  and  death  no  terror, 
for  which  she  has  no  medicine,  and  over  which  she  has 
not  at  some  time  triumphed. 

'  "  There  is  one  only  Physician  of  true  life  in  death,  Son  of  Mary  and 

flesh   and    spirit   {f.h  larpo'i    i6tiv  Son  of  God,  first  passible  and  then 

dapHJKoZ    re   xai    Ttvev^tariKoS),  impassible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

generate  and  ingenerate,  God  in  man,  — Ignatii,  A'p.  ad  Ephes.,  VII. 


THIRD  COURSE. 
APOLOGETICS 


INTRODUCTION. 


After  viewing  the  internal  and  external  evidences  of 
Christianity — its  essential  glory  and  strength,  which  fit  it 
to  take  captive  every  human  soul,  and  its  outward  title- 
deeds  to  its  great  possessions  in  the  world's  homage — we 
seek  now  to  give  some  answer  to  the  various  objections 
raised  by  the  wit  or  the  passion  or  the  learning  of  man, 
to  excuse  his  rejection  of  the  truths  and  his  violation  of 
the  laws  revealed  by  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  branch 
of  our  subject  is  appropriately  styled  Apologetics,  a 
name  often  extended  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
over  the  whole  theme.  I  have  distributed  its  treatment 
in  the  present  course  into  twelve  lectures,  as  follows : 

I.  Metaphysical  Objections : '  to  Religion  in  general, 
and  to  Miracles  in  particular. 
II.  and  III.  Scientific:  Law,  Miracle,  Evolution. 
IV.  and  V.    Moral:    take    the    offensive.      Biblical 
Morality.      Immoral     Animus    of   Infidelity. 
Gibbon's  bias. 
VI.  Critical  and  Pedantic  Objections. 
VII.  Pagan    and   Heathen   Rivals   to    the    Christian 
Religion. 
VIII.  Schisms. 

IX.  Faults  of  Christians. 
X.  Scepticism  as  a  Habit. 
XI.  Indifference. 
XII.  Faith  and  Reason  compared. 

'"Newton    cannot    dispense  with  the  metaphysician,  nor  the  metaphy- 
sician with  us." — Cardinal  Newman. 


LECTURE  I. 


METAPHYSICAL  OBJECTIONS:  TO  RELI- 
GION IN  GENERAL,  AND  TO  MIRA- 
CLES  IN    PARTICULAR. 

It  is  part  of  the  divine  evidence  of  Christianity  that 
this  religion  can  give  a  reasonable  answer  to  every  honest 
doubt.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  can  solve  every  rid- 
dle or  clear  every  objection  that  has  puzzled  the  wit  of 
man.  To  lay  claim  to  any  such  power,  would  be  the  way 
to  raise  suspicion  rather  than  to  procure  confidence.  No 
branch  of  science  is  free  from  speculative  difficulties  that 
are  unanswerable,  and  most  branches  encounter  at  some 
time  or  other  practical  obstacles  that  are  inexplicable. 
Now,  the  claim  which  the  Catholic  Church  makes  for 
revealed  religion  is  simply  that  she  possesses  important 
truths  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other,  and  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  human  life,  that  man  may  not  miss  the 
felicity  for  which  he  was  made.  This  view  of  religion  it 
is  the  more  necessary  should  be  clearly  considered,  be- 
cause the  neglect  of  it  is  the  source  of  continual  mistakes, 
and  often  of  wilful  misapprehension.  Religion  is  not  a 
disclosure  of  all  truth  upon  every  subject.  Scripture 
gives  no  details  of  any  human  science,  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  chemistry.  Nay,  it  uses  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  many  of  them  the  popular  langiiagc  common  to 
human  beings  still  quite  ignorant  of  them.     This  is,  in 
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fact,  no  more  than  was  necessary  if  it  would  speak  to  man 
an  intelligible  language  at  all.  This  religion  proposes  to 
man  certain  important  truths  to  regulate  his  belief  and 
his  life — truths  whose  evidence  and  reality  depend  not 
upon  their  beauty  and  high  consistency,  though  they  may 
have  both,  nor  upon  any  human  attestation,  but  sim- 
ply on  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Being  who  discloses 
them.  The  only  logical  objection  to  these  religious  truths 
must  be  made  either  against  the  evidence  that  they  come 
from  God.  or  against  the  belief  itself  in  God.  We  say 
simply,  that,  if  there  be  God,  He  can  disclose  himself  by 
a  miracle  to  his  creature,  man.  And  the  certainty  of  the 
disclosure  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  lapse  of  time  since 
it  took  place,  unless  new  evidence  has  meantime  come  to 
light  affecting  the  reality  of  the  disclosure.  It  is  very 
common,  though  in  the  view  of  logic  very  senseless,  to 
declaim  against  dogma  and  tradition,  as  if,  under  these 
invidious  names,  religion  could  be  overthrown.  Every 
class  of  truths  rests  upon  its  own  peculiar  evidence. 
Each  human  science  rests  upon  discovery,  observation, 
orderly  statement,  logical  consistency.  The  distinctive 
truths  of  revealed  religion  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Almighty  speaking  directly  to  human  beings.  The  queen 
of  the  sciences,  theology,  makes  use  oftentimes  of  the 
methods  of  human  science,  applied,  for  instance,  to  the 
varied  disclosures  in  Holy  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of 
teaching,  of  exposition,  of  defence  ;  but  her  foundation 
is  wholly  different  from  theirs.  That  foundation  is  exclu- 
sively the  direct  word  of  Him  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  It  is  quite  legitimate  for  theology,  in 
the  service  of  religion,  to  point  out  how  the  doctrine  re- 
vealed is  in  harmony  with  reason,  and  consistent  with  the 
noblest  utterances  of  human  sages  upon  the  same  or  kin- 
dred themes.  But  its  certainty,  after  all,  is  to  be  sought 
merely  in  the  authority  of  its  Revealer.  It  would  be 
becoming  in  the  human  objector  to  criticise  the  proof 
that  there  has  been  a  revelation  ;  but,  without  doing  this, 
to  criticise  the  revelation  itself  is  simply  folly  and   im- 
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piety.  To  place  the  divine  dogma  on  a  level  with  arbi- 
trary statements  of  human  leaders  in  science,  or  in  false 
religions,  is  merely  confusion  of  mind  ;  or  to  stigmatize 
as  "  a  tradition  "  some  revealed  doctrine  that  has  been 
for  many  generations  in  the  possession  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  looks  like  a  designed  jugglery  between  proved 
revelations  and  the  shadows  of  legend. 

The  most  important  illustration  of  those  axioms  in 
religious  philosophy  to  which  I  would  now  call  your  at- 
tention is  to  be  found  in  the  revealed  doctrine  concerning 
God  Himself.  Revelation  declares  that  He  is  One.  It 
also  says  that  He  is  a  Trinity,  Three  in  One.  It  proclaims 
Him  to  be  independent  of  His  works,  and  that  evil  is  no 
part  of  His  work,  though  absolutely  subject  to  His  sway. 
Now,  these  truths  are  certainly  part  of  revealed  religion. 
They  are  contained  in  Scripture ;  the  Church  attests  them. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  any  person  to  deny  any  one  of  them 
and  still  claim  to  be  a  believer  in  revelation.  For  what 
the  Church  believes  on  these  points  is  the  revelation,  or 
there  is  none.  The  private  interpretation  of  any  person 
or  any  sect,  apart  from  the  Church,  to  the  contrary,  is  a 
sheer  delusion.  Now,  these  dogmas  concerning  God,  it  is 
plain,  condemn  the  errors  both  of  polytheism  and  pan- 
theism. They  assert  that  God  is  one  ;  and  with  equal 
certainty  they  assert  that  He  is  a  Trinity,  not  the  God 
worshipped  by  Muhammedans  and  Unitarians.  They  also 
assure  us  that  He  is  holy,  and  hates  and  will  punish  sin. 

What  ought  to  be  said  to  a  mind  that  feels  a  difficulty, 
or  thinks  that  it  feels  a  difficulty,  in  receiving  any  or  all 
of  these  first  truths?  This  inquiry  is  a  fair  introduction 
to  the  principal  subject  of  the  present  lecture,  the  meta- 
physical objections  to  religion  and  to  miracles.  And  it 
is  fair  in  the  outset  to  insist  that  no  objection  should  be 
allowed  to  prevent  the  reception  of  a  truth  of  religion, 
when  the  same  objection  is  not  admitted  to  be  valid 
against  other  truths.  They  who  receive  without  hesita- 
tion a  multitude  of  scientific  facts  and  doctrines  in  spite 
of  unsolvable  difficulties  and  objections  connected  with 
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them,  cannot  with  consistency  reject  reh'gion  because  of 
difficulties  precisely  similar.  He  who  rejects  the  Trinity 
because  he  cannot  conceive  of  three  persons  in  one  God- 
head is  not  permitted  to  retain  belief  in  one  God,  who  is 
infinite  and  a  person,  unless  he  can  conceive  how  infinity 
can  be  reconciled  with  personality.  Nor  may  he  who 
puts  aside  his  trust  in  God's  goodness  because  of  the  evil 
in  the  universe  continue  to  retain  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  any  person,  or  of  himself,  after  his  experience  of 
human  weakness  and  the  power  of  temptation.  The  truth 
is  that  facts  and  principles  adequately  proved  are  and 
must  be  received  by  all  healthful  minds,  in  spite  of  specu- 
lative puzzles  that  may  be  raised  upon  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  look  in  the  face  the  metaphys- 
ical objections  to  the  arguments  for  God.  The  majority 
of  those  who  have  worshipped  God,  and  without  doubt 
worshipped  Him  acceptably,  have  done  so  simply  because 
they  have  been  taught  so  to  do,  and  have  found  in  the 
very  act  the  approval  of  their  innermost  consciousness. 
Their  certainty  of  their  Maker's  being  and  presence  has 
outrun  and  transcended  every  formal  argument.  To 
worship  Him,  to  obey  Him,  and  to  love  Him,  has  seemed 
to  them  undoubtedly  the  most  fit  and  right,  rather  than 
the  most  reasonable  thing  to  be  done.  Reasons,  we  are 
well  aware,  for  our  most  familiar  and  instinctive  actions 
come  to  us  in  the  order  of  time  usually  after  our  own 
beliefs  have  received  a  shock,  or  when  we  seek  to  remove 
from  some  other  person  the  obstacles  that  hinder  him 
from  entering  on  a  path  familiar  to  us.  The  most  obvi- 
ous proof  of  God  comes  from  the  necessity  we  feel  of 
assigning  a  cause  for  whatever  exists.  A  cause  is  that 
which  efficiently  precedes  any  known  result.'  Two  things 
are  necessary  to  the  conception  of  cause :  first,  that  it  be 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect ;  and  second, 
that  it  end,  after  however  long  a  succession,  in  a  First 
Cause,  or   something  which    has   no  antecedent.     These 

'Quod  cuique  efficienter  aiitecedat,  id  ei  causa  est, — Cicero,  Fab.,  XV., 
34. 
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conceptions  are  not  confined  to  the  religious  ;  they  are  as 
plainly  expressed  by  the  free-thinking  Hobbes,'  for  in- 
stance, as  by  any  orthodox  theologian.  The  world,  with 
the  creatures  in  it,  intelligent  and  inanimate,  did  not 
make  itself;  it  had  a  Maker  with  powers  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce and  to  control  its  vastness,  its  splendors,  its  regular 
movements,  its  hidden  machinery.  The  creation  of  the 
world  is  in  no  sort  explained  by  saying  that  the  changes 
recorded  in  its  constitution  have  been  going  on  without 
limit  through  an  indefinite  past.  Seriously  to  propose 
such  a  statement  as  an  explanation  is  merely  an  abnega- 
tion of  reason.  A  law  of  our  reason  compels  us  to  think 
that  all  causes  end  in  a  First  Cause,  itself  uncaused.  To 
deny  this  is  really  to  deny  the  existence  of  cause  alto- 
gether, and  to  admit  that  there  can  be  an  infinite  series 
of  effects  without  any  cause. 

Next  comes  the  question,  Is  the  first  cause  to  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  God  ?  Philosophy  will  say  that 
the  attributes  of  this  cause  can  be  known  only  from  its 
effects.  The  movements  of  the  vast  universe,  under  the 
law  of  gravitation,  suggest  that  their  cause  is  one;  and 
reason  confirms  this  judgment.  But  can  we  say  that  the 
power,  the  skill,  displayed  in  the  creation,  great  as  they 
are,  in  strictness  prove  that  the  Creator  is  infinite?  Can 
we  even  affirm  that  the  sublimity,  the  beauty,  the  happi- 
ness, blended  as  they  are  in  nature  with  deformities  and 
anomalies  and  abundant  evils  and  miseries,  leave  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  an  obvious  conclusion,  with- 
out mystery?  The  answer  to  such  questions,  which 
spring  up  in  the  mind  of  man,  can  in  part  be  found  by 
considering  the  very  nature  of  that  being  of  whom  the 
mind  is  a  principal  part.  Man  recognizes  in  himself,  as 
in  the  universe,  a  blending  of  mind  and  matter.  He 
instinctively  believes  in  the  difference  of  the  two:  mind 
thinks  and  moves,  matter  cannot  think  or  move  itself. 
No  logical  jugglery  can  persuade  a  really  healthy  mind 
that  matter  can  think,  or  produce  mind.  The  producing 
'  Leviathan,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  XII. 
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cause  of  all  things  must  be  intelligent.'  Let  any  one  who 
hesitates  at  this  conclusion  reflect  that  an  inadequate 
cause  is  in  truth  the  same  as  no  cause  at  all.  To  say, 
then,  that  matter,  by  gradual  steps,  through  a  long  de- 
velopment, has  produced  mind,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
old  absurdity  of  an  endless  series  of  effects  without  any 
cause.  Again,  to  say  that  matter  perhaps  may  think 
and  move  itself,  is  the  same  as  denying  the  existence 
of  matter  as  all  the  world  has  hitherto  understood  that 
term,  namely,  as  denoting  something  that  cannot  think, 
and  is  moved  only  from  without.  The  consciousness  of 
every  man,  who  considers  his  nature  carefully  and  without 
prejudice,  assures  him  that  the  thinking  principle  within 
him,  call  it  mind  or  spirit  or  soul,  is  his  very  self,  that  it 
is  distinct  from  the  surrounding  world  amid  which  he 
lives,  and  that  the  very  body  which  he  inhabits,  and 
which  is  part  of  himself,  is,  in  the  strictness  of  truth,  an 
organism  serving  the  intelligence  which  it  enshrines,  and 
which  that  intelligence  uses  as  an  instrument,  and  can  do 
without.  Now,  the  cause  which  framed  the  world  is  the 
cause  also  of  the  mind  or  spirit  which  anywhere  in  matter, 
animate  or  inanimate,  produces  or  regulates  motion.  The 
matter  that  does  not  think  could  never  produce  the  think- 
ing spirit.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  whatever  exists  must 
have  a  cause,  except  the  First  Cause.  That  First  Cause 
must  have  intelligence,  because  we  His  creatures  have 
intelligence.     It  must  be  a  Person,  because  we  whom  He 

'  This   has   never  been    expressed  telligence  orders  all  things,  and  dis- 

with  more  admirable  perspicuity  than  poses   each    in   such  a   way   as  will 

by  Socrates  in  Plato  :  "  Having  once  be  best  for  it.     .     .     From  this  won- 

heard  a  person  reading  from  a  book  derful    hope,    however,     my    friend 

written,  as  he  said,  by  Anaxagoras,  [addressing  Cebes],  I   was   speedily 

and  which  said  that  it  is  intelligence  thrown  down,  when,  as  I  advanced 

{yov'i)  that  sets  in  order  and  is  the  and    read    over   his   works,   I    meet 

cause  of  all  things,  I  was  delighted  with  a  man  who  makes  no  use  of  in- 

with  this  cause,  and  it  appeared  to  telligence,  nor  assigns  any  causes  for 

me  in  a  manner  to  be  well  that  Intel-  the  ordering  of  all  things,  but  makes 

ligence   should   be  the    cause  of  all  the  causes  to  consist  of  air,  ether,  and 

things,  and  I  considered  with  myself  water,  and  many  other  things  equally 

if  this  be  so,  that  the  regulating  in-  absurd." — V\zXo'%  Phcedo,  107,  108. 
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has  made  are  persons,  and  He  sympathizes  with  our  needs 
as  such.  His  nature  must  be  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
because  in  our  nature  the  recognition  of  those  distinctions 
is  at  once  the  most  ineradicable  of  instincts,  and  the  surest 
affirmation  of  reason.  If  the  world  does  not  everywhere 
manifest  the  clearest  triumph  of  right  and  good  over 
wrong  and  evil,  is  this  after  all  a  darker  mystery  than,  or 
very  different  in  kind  from,  the  same  conflict  in  individual 
man,  in  families,  and  in  society?  It  does  not  hinder  us 
from  knowing  that  our  own  nature,  in  spite  of  its  weak- 
ness and  aberrations,  was  formed  for  virtue  and  goodness, 
and  that  the  strength  of  individuals  and  of  governments 
lies  in  upholding  right  and  justice  ;  and  that  these,  in 
spite  of  temporary  obstacles  and  defeats,  tend  to  conquer 
and  to  triumph  in  the  end.  Nothing  can  support  human 
nature  in  suffering,  or  in  exertion,  like  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing with  it  this  holy  law;  nothing  can  stimulate  human 
beings,  singly  or  in  masses,  to  such  indignation  as  a  sense 
of  violated  justice.  Their  Creator,  therefore,  is  on  the 
side  of  right  and  of  holiness;  His  government  tends  to 
the  triumph  of  justice,  which  shall  finally  assign  to  every 
creature  its  exact  due.  This  inference  is  direct  and  irre- 
sistible, and  seems  contained  in  the  very  conception  of 
cause.  And  when  we  further  consider,  that,  while  we  see 
in  the  vast  universe  intelligence  and  wisdom  enough  to 
make  us  sure  that  it  was  formed  and  is  ruled  by  an  in- 
telligent Spirit,  still  vast  departments  therein  remain  of 
unfathomable  mystery  and  greatness,  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  us,  that  what  we  do  not  understand  and  con- 
ceive of  the  Creator  is  immeasurably  more  wonderful  than 
what  we  do  understand  and  conceive.  There  is,  besides, 
an  inherent  excellence  that  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  First  Cause.  That  which  exists  from  eternity,  and  is 
itself  the  cause  of  whatever  else  exists,  great  or  small,  we 
cannot  but  think  has  every  possible  power  and  perfection.' 
Endeavoring  to  view  Nature  as  a  whole,  she  suggests  to 

'  "Eternity,"  says  Boelhius,  "  is  at     session    of    interminable    life." — De 
once  the  entire  and  the  perfect  pos-     Conso  .  Fhilos.  L.V. ,  p.  6. 
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US  infinitude  rather  than  limits  in  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator.  Mathematical  and  even  mechanical  science 
imagines  and  takes  for  granted,  as  axiomatic  foundations, 
forms  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  that  are  never,  and 
can  never  be,  exactly  realized  in  gross,  actual  matter. 
The  artist  looking  upon  Nature  sees  in  her  beauty  the 
suggestion  of  an  ideal  that  no  created  loveliness  has  ever 
fulfilled.  And  so  in  the  depths  of  the  conscience  and  the 
moral  nature  there  is  a  glorious  image  of  duty  and  self- 
sacrifice,  an  ideal  of  virtue,  compared  with  which  the 
utmost  labors  of  heroes  and  saints  ever  seem  to  them- 
selves as  poor  and  inadequate.  Whence  comes  to  the 
human  soul  the  ideal  perfection  of  truth,  of  beauty,  or  of 
goodness,  if  it  be  not  in  some  sort  an  image  of  the  Creator 
placed  therein  by  His  own  hands  to  charm  His  creature 
to  Himself? 

The  language  which  men  of  science  habitually  use  con- 
cerning the  uniformity  of  nature  shows  that  they  find 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  an  inference  precisely  analogous 
to,  and  certainly  no  more  logical  than,  the  inference  we 
have  just  been  considering.  The  uniformity  of  nature — 
that  is  to  say,  the  unfailing  recurrence  of  the  like  phe- 
nomena under  like  conditions,  in  small  matters  as  well 
as  in  great — is  assumed  by  multitudes  to  be  a  truth  as 
certain  as  any  mathematical  axiom.  And  yet  this  uni- 
formity rests  upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  long  re- 
peated succession  of  phenomena.  The  sun  has  arisen 
and  set,  the  tides  have  ebbed  and  flowed,  since  imme- 
morial ages:  therefore  these  phenomena  will  continue 
forever.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument  on  which 
the  belief  is  grounded.  And  yet  scientific  men  consider 
it  a  kind  of  profanation,  or  a  token  of  mental  confusion, 
even  to  doubt  of  its  truth.  And  we  do  not  here  doubt 
of  its  truth:  we  only  say  that  the  argument  on  which 
it  rests  has  no  logical  validity.  The  sun  may  rise  a 
million  times,  and  then  fail  to  rise  forever,  without 
breaking  any  rule  of  logic.  Even  in  supposing  the  law 
of  gravitation  to  cease  to  act,  there  is  nothing  contrary 
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to  reason  ;  such  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  supposing 
an  effect  to  take  place  witliout  a  cause.  Each  of  us 
knows  that  his  mind  has  not  existed  from  eternity ;  that 
he  did  not  make  his  own  mind  ;  that  he  could  not  make 
another.  He  is  certain  therefore  that  his  Maker  is  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  and  has  existed  from  eternity.  And 
since  nature  presents  to  him  ascending  and  descending 
ranks  of  beings,  the  inference  is  natural,  nay,  irresistible, 
that  the  Author  of  all  is  higher  than  the  highest,  and 
greater  than  the  greatest,  next  to  Him,  and  that,  too,  by 
an  infinite  degree.  What  might  be  called  the  instinct  of 
our  reason  teaches  us  to  believe  that  outside  of  our  mind 
there  exists  a  Being  greater  in  knowledge,  power,  and 
goodness  than  the  very  greatest  of  whom  we  can  form 
any  intellectual  idea,  however  boundless.  That  we  can- 
not in  thought  reconcile  personality,  love,  disapproba- 
tion, justice,  sympathy,  with  this  infinitude,  is  no  more 
obstacle  to  our  thorough  belief  in  their  union,  than  our 
knowledge  of  the  several  infinities  in  lines,  planes,  and 
solids  prevents  our  belief  in  the  reality  of  geometrical 
extension.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  law  of  our 
being  compels  us  to  think  that  our  own  best  thoughts 
concerning  truth  or  beauty  or  goodness  are  but  images 
(like  the  reflection  of  a  star  in  water)  of  the  same  quali- 
ties in  Him  who  formed  us  thus,  and,  as  a  Person,  sympa- 
thizes with  our  own  personalities.  We  might  even  say 
that  the  non-existence  of  such  an  infinite  Person  is  simply 
inconceivable.  The  heart  demands  Him,  the  intellect 
beholds  Him,  the  will  alone  can  check  the  confession  of 
Him  on  the  tongue,  or  paralyze  the  limbs  that  would 
worship  Him  with  appropriate  homage.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  God,  is  to  say  that  truth  and  falsehood  are 
one,  that  beauty  is  the  same  as  ugliness,  tliat  right  and 
wrong  are  but  a  vain  jangle  of  words :  and  these  are 
possible  to  a  human  being  only  when  he  puts  on  idiocy 
as  a  mask  of  his  true  self.' 

'  "  Vainest  of  all,  the  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  metaphysic  dream." 

—  I'iJul  in  Scott's  Bctrulhcd,  Ch.  XIX.,  V.,  I. 
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To  give  a  little  further  definiteness  to  the  outline  of  a 
great  subject,  we  will  here  add  a  few  words  upon  two 
points — the  nature  of  what  are  termed  necessary  truths, 
and  the  argument  from  design. 

The  laws  which  govern  all  thought  are  said  to  be  nec- 
essary, because  if  we  think  at  all  we  must  think  in  con- 
formity with  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
contrary  of  them  to  be  true.  Of  this  nature  are  the  laws 
known  in  logic  and  metaphysics  as  the  laws  of  identity, 
contradiction,  and  excluded  middle.  In  mathematics,  in 
like  manner,  the  axioms  bring  before  us  necessary  laws 
whenever  we  think  of  lines,  of  parallels,  or  of  triangles. 
No  effort  of  the  imagination,  for  instance,  will  enable  us 
to  think  that  two  straight  lines  can  enclose  space.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  in  scientific  and  popular  speech 
the  laws  which  govern  the  uniformities  of  nature,  the 
movements  under  gravitation  and  chemical  affinity,  for 
instance,  are  also  constantly  spoken  of  as  necessary  ;  and 
they  have  without  doubt  a  necessity  of  their  own.  Mat- 
ter is  actually  under  their  sway.  And  all  experience, 
speaking  generally,  confirms  the  uniformity  of  their  ope- 
ration. Practically  we  feel  quite  as  certain  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  as  that  contradictories  cannot  be  true. 
And  yet  these  two  kinds  of  necessity  are  generically  dif- 
ferent. Laws  of  thought  govern  every  intelligent  being 
whenever  he  thinks  at  all.  Laws  of  nature  govern  sub- 
stances which  are  external  to  the  thinking  spirit.  The 
mind  can  without  self-contradiction  imagine  the  laws  gov- 
erning this  outward  nature  to  cease  '  in  their  operation,  or 
even  to  be  reversed,  so  that  all  visible  forms  and  move- 
ments should  be  dissolved.  Rut  the  mind  cannot  imag- 
ine a  reversal  of  the  law  of  identity,  or  of  that  of  two 
straight  lines  so  that  they  might  enclose  space.    It  is  very 

'  Thus,  ^.  ^.,  Bentley  says:  "With-  beauty   or   order,    and   never   stable 

out  gravity  the  whole  universe,  if  we  and  permanent  in  any  condition." — 

suppose   an   undetcrmi7ted  power  of  Fourth  Sermon  of    the    Boyle  Lec- 

tnotion   infused  into   matter,   would  tures,   Works,  III.,  p.  75.     London, 

have  been  a  confused  chaos,  without  1838. 
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important,  then,  that  we  observe,  if  we  choose  to  apply 
the  terms  necessity  and  necessary  to  the  laws  of  outward 
nature,  and  to  the  mental  laws  which  govern  all  thought, 
that  they  bear  in  each  application  a  very  different  sense: 
so  that  of  the  one  class  we  say,  they  must  be ;  but  of  the 
other,  they  are  in  fact  thus,  but  might  conceivably  be 
otherwise.  Even  if  we  adopt  the  fatalist's  language,  ac- 
cording to  which  everything  great  or  small  is  equally  of 
necessity,  we  should  remark  that  this  necessity'  is  in  no 
sort  an  explanation  of  how  things  came  to  be  as  they 
actually  are,  nor  excludes  choice,  contrivance,  responsi- 
bility, but  merely  affirms  the  necessity  of  the  choice  or 
contrivance  finally  preferred. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  law,  called  some- 
times the  law  of  sufficient  reason,  sometimes  the  law  of 
reason  and  consequent,  which  has  perplexed  the  most 
eminent  metaphysicians  and  logicians,  not  as  to  whether 
it  be  true,  for  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  to 
the  character  of  the  necessity  which  it  affirms.  The  law 
was  thus  stated  by  Leibnitz:  "  Nothing  happens  without 
a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than  otherwise." 
This  law  so  far  as  it  is  logical  is  expressed  by  the  precept, 
Infer  nothing  without  a  ground  or  reason.  But  it  con- 
tains, also,  the  metaphysical  law,  No  event  or  being,  but 
the  First  One,  in  the  universe  is  without  a  cause.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  after  teaching  that  the  law  of  sufficient 
reason  was  the  fourth  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought, 
at  length  maintained  that  so  far  as  it  was  logical  it  was 
derived  from  the  other  three,  and  so  far  as  it  was  mate- 
rial it  was  the  same  as  the  principle  of  causality,  and  extra 
logical.  This  distinction  may  be  thus  illustrated.  The 
increase  of  light  proves  to  me  that  the  sun  is  rising.  Here 
the  growing  light  is  the  logical  ground  or  reason  of  my 
inference  concerning  sunrise.  But  under  the  law  of  caus- 
ality it  happens  that  this  order  must  be  precisely  reversed  : 
for  the  sunrise  is  really  the  cause  of  the  growing  illumi- 
nation. VVc  sec,  then,  wliy  we  arc  cautioned  in  logic  that 
'  See  Butler's  Analogy,  I.,  6. 
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reason  and  consequent  are  not  always  identical  with  cause 
and  effect.  We  must  distinguish  between  a  synthesis  of 
thoughts  and  a  real  connection  of  existences.  That  which 
in  the  real  connection  of  nature  was  an  effect,  viz.,  the 
growing  light,  becomes  in  the  order  of  thought  the  actual 
cause  of  my  knowledge  of  the  sunrise.  In  some  such  way 
every  real  cause  and  effect  in  the  universe  may  become 
to  minds  contemplating  them  actual  reasons  and  conse- 
quents, though  in  a  reversed  order.  In  minds  illuminated 
by  experience  the  knowledge  of  causes  becomes  a  sum- 
mary of  every  possible  knowledge. 

And  here  it  is  fit  to  glance  at  what  is  called  the  argu- 
ment from  design.  All  the  world,^  heathen  as  well  as 
Christian,  have  believed  that  an  intelligent  Creator  is  dis- 
closed in  the  laws  which  govern  nature  by  number,  meas- 
ure, and  weight,  in  the  myriad  adaptations  of  means  to 
ends,  the  wise  contrivances,  the  skilful  instruments  by 
which  certain  works  and  definite  results  are  wrought 
accurately,  securely,  constantly.  Our  minds  perceive  in 
every  department  of  nature,  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  in 
plants,  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  a  certain  end  or  working 
contemplated,  and  then  accomplished  by  suitable  mech- 
anism, with  the  same  certainty  because  upon  the  same 
principles  as  in  some  human  workshop  we  observe  the 
details  of  delicate  and  elaborate  machinery.  The  design 
or  contrivance  proves  the  designer ;  the  glorious  work 
reveals  the  artist.  Many  of  the  most  successful  human 
instruments,  optical,  mechanical,  etc.,  have  been  produced 
by  intelligent  imitation  of  the  works  of  nature.  This 
argument  was  perceived  quite  as  plainly  by  heathen  sages 
as  by  Christian  divines ;  it  is  expressed  by  Socrates  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  with  a  perspicuity  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  lucid  opening  of  Paley's  Natural 

'  The    sceptic    Hume    admits  the  serious  reflection,  suspend  his  belief 

validity  of    this   argument.       "The  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary 

whole    frame   of    Nature,"  he   says,  principles  of  genuine  theism  and  re- 

"  bespeaks   an    intelligent    Author;  ligion." — N'atural  History   of  Reli- 

and    no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  gion. 
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Theology.     The  argument  is  enforced  in   Holy  Scripture 
by  an  appeal  to  the  native  sagacity  of  all  thinking  men, 
while  they  who  are  insensible  to  it  are  stigmatized  as 
"  brutish  "  and  "  fools."     "  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
He  not  hear?     He   that   formed  the  eye,  shall  He   not 
see?     .     .     .     He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not 
He  know  ?  "  '     Out  of  many  statements  of  the  argument, 
ancient  and  modern,  I  will  select  the  following  from  the 
great  classical  scholar,  Richard  Bentley  :    "  The  bodies  of 
men  and  other  animals  are  excellently  well  fitted  for  life, 
and    motion,   and    sensation.     .     .     .     The   eye    is   very 
proper  and  meet  for  seeing,  the  tongue  for  tasting  and 
speaking,  the  hand  for  holding  and  lifting   and  ten  thou- 
sand operations  besides;  and  so  for  the  inward  parts:  the 
lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  the  stomach  for  concoc- 
tion, the  lacteous  vessels  for  the  reception  of  the  chyle, 
the  heart  for  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.     This  is  matter  of  fact,  and  beyond  all  dis- 
pute.    .     .     .     When  we  consider  so   many  constituent 
parts  in  the  bodies  of  men,  all  admirably  compacted  into 
so  noble  an  engine ;  in  each  of  the  very  fingers,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  bones,  and  gristles,  and  ligaments,  and 
membranes,  and  muscles,  and  tendons,  and  nerves,  and 
arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and  cuticle,  and  nail,  to- 
gether with  marrow,  and  fat,  and  blood,  and  other  nutri- 
tious juices,  and  all  those  solid  parts  of  a  determinate 
size,  and  figure,  and  texture,  and  situation,  and  each  of 
them  made  up  of  myriads  of  little  fibres  and  filaments 
not  discoverable  by  the  naked  eye:   I  say,  when  we  con- 
sider how  innumerable  parts  must  constitute  so  small  a 
member  as  the  finger,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  or  the  whole 
body,   wherein    appears  so   much   fitness,   and   use,  and 
subserviency  to  infinite  functions,  any  otherwise  than  as 
the  effect  of  contrivance  and  skill,  and  consequently  the 
workmanship  of  a  most  intelligent  and  beneficent  Being."  ' 

'  Psalm  xciv.  9,  10.     Cf.  v.  8.  2cl    May,     1692.     lientley's     Works, 

'Serm.  III.     Boyle  Lectures  "/«     III.,  55. 
Confutation  of  Atheism"  preached 
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This  argument  has  in  it  neither  subtlety  nor  uncertainty. 
The  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  seeing  and  of  the  ear  for 
hearing  are  plain  matters  of  fact,  as  Bentley  says,  and 
admit  not  of  dispute.  The  conclusion  that  their  Maker 
intended  them  for  the  ends  they  fulfil  is  equally  unavoid- 
able. To  dispute  or  to  ignore  either  is  not  a  mark  of 
subtlety  or  of  philosophy,  but  rather  deserves  the  stigma 
of  Scripture  as  "brutish"  and  "foolish."  For  these 
classes  the  wise  man  provided  a  whip,  a  bridle,  and  a  rod, 
not  arguments — at  least  exclusively  ;  for  his  first  counsel 
is  :  "  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also 
be  like  unto  him."  '  If  there  be  any  logical  certainty  bind- 
ing premise  to  conclusion,  if  there  be  any  such  relation  as 
cause  and  effect,  then  assuredly  all  over  nature  there  are 
effects  that  could  proceed  only  from  an  intelligent  Cause, 
instruments  made  by  a  skilful  Hand,  and  working  results 
that  are  correctly  termed  the  final  causes  of  the  instru- 
ments themselves.  The  design,  the  contrivance  are  facts, 
they  cleave  to  the  very  constructions,  and  the  inference  as 
to  the  Designer  and  Contriver  is  equally  sure  and  inevitable. 

What  answer  is  made  to  this  clear  and  simple  argu- 
ment? One  philosopher  says.  Why  there  are  rudimentary 
organs  found  in  animals,  beginnings  of  eyes,  wings,  paps, 
hands,  which  never  develop  to  any  use.  And  so,  in  order 
to  contemplate  this  strange  fact  exclusively,  this  philoso- 
pher shuts  his  eyes  to  all  the  wisdom  and  skill  in  other 
things  around,  and  even  in  the  eyes  and  hands  that  are  of 
use.  Another  philosopher  says,  A  great  many  feeble 
beings  and  multitudes  of  imperfect,  inefficient  instruments 
appear  in  Nature's  workshop  ;  she  cannot,  therefore,  be 
directed  by  high  intelligence.  In  reference  to  the  famous 
illustration  of  Paley,  he  says  that  a  watchmaker  who 
turned  out  so  many  poor  timekeepers  ^  v/ould  be  neglected 
and  discredited.     But  the  skill  of  the  poorest  mechanic  is 

'  Prov.  xxvi.  3    4.  "  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  ? 

o  T,         1.         •  T  1  _„t„j   „„  For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

"  Pope  has  given  a  celebrated  an-  ^        ,    *^,  '  .       .     ' 

r  i>  Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

swer  to  the  question  why  the  senses  ^^  \ri%^^c\.  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the 
of  man  have   not   greater    acuteness  heaven  ? 

than  they  actually  possess  :  Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  ? 
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the  perfection  of  wisdom  compared  with  the  stupidity 
that  denies  contrivance  even  in  a  bad  watch  or  in  an  eye 
of  imperfect  sight,  A  third  philosopher,  and  we  are  told 
that  this  type  is  often  found  in  Eastern  sages,  cannot 
believe  in  design  or  contrivance  in  anything  which,  like 
human  bodies  or  the  parts  of  plants,  grows  or  is  put  forth 
by  insensible  degrees.  Design  or  contrivance  for  such 
minds,  in  other  words,  exists  only  in  the  artificial  and  is 
excluded  from  whatever  is  natural.  Had  no  such  objec- 
tion ever  been  put  forward  in  good  faith,  we  might  be 
tempted  to  dismiss  it  at  once  as  senseless  and  contempti- 
ble. But  lest  any  one  should  suspect  that  it  contains  a 
real  difficulty, it  maybe  worth  while  to  say  that  design  or 
contrivance  is  precisely  the  same  conception  in  whatever 
material  it  be  shown  ;  that  it  can  be  seen  as  plainly  in 
bones  and  skin  and  sinews,  as  in  glass,  metals,  and  wood  ; 
that  the  contriving  mind  and  skilful  hand  of  a  human 
being  are  themselves  a  part  of  nature,  and  what  they  do 
is  hence  really  though  indirectly  nature's  work.  The 
point  of  the  difficulty,  if  it  deserved  to  be  called  such, 
may  perhaps  be  illustrated  by  remembering  how  a  skilful 
performer  on  a  musical  instrument  began  by  slow,  painful, 
and  deliberate  production  of  the  several  notes,  the  labor 
of  which  is  scarcely  conceivable  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  rapid,  easy,  instinctive  touch  of  the  accomplished 
player.  No  one  could  regard  it  as  wisdom  to  deny  the 
identity  of  a  tune  when  performed  by  the  scholar  and 
when  performed  by  the  adept  in  music.  The  atheist's 
objection  to  design — namely,  that  it  is  an  accidental  col- 
location of  atoms  out  of  myriads  of  other  possible  collo- 
cations ' — is  clearly  and  fairly  met  by  the  mathematical 


Or,  quick  effluvia  darting   through  the  '  It  is  worth  while  perhaps  to  recall 

Bentley's  energetic    exposure  of  this 
doctrine  as  an  account  of  the  forma- 


brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 
If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the      ^'O"  of  man.      "  What    can    be   said 

spheres,  more    [he    means    than  a   threat    of 

How  would  he  wish  that    heaven  had      coercion]    to  such    persons,  that    are 

left  him  still  .  ,  ... 

rp. ..  .  .    ,  ,.  either  so    disingenuous  or  so    stupid 

The  whispering  zephyr  and  the  purling  ^  ' 

rill!"  as  to  profess  to    believe    that  all    ihe 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  I.,  193.      natural    powers  and  acquired    habits 
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doctrine  of  chances,  by  which  it  is  shown,  that  while  the 
collocation  in  a  given  organ  is  vastly  improbable,  the  exact 
combination  of  a  large  number  of  organs  in  a  single 
body  involves  improbabilities,  which,  though  expressed  in 
figures,  transcend  the  imagination.  To  believe  in  such  a 
chance  would  argue  the  wildest  credulity.  Here  perhaps 
it  may  be  suitable  to  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Darwin. 
"  To  suppose  that  the  eye,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  with  all 
its  inimitable  contrivances  for  adjusting  the  focus  to  dif- 
ferent distances,  for  admitting  different  amounts  of  light, 
and  for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
tion, could  have  been  formed  by  natural  selection,  seems, 
I  freely  confess,  absurd  in  the  highest  possible  degree."  * 
So  far,  then,  as  this  philosopher  is  concerned,  we  have  his 
admission  that  the  only  possible  alternative  to  an  intelli- 
gent Creator  that  his  system  can  offer  is  itself  "  absurd  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  " — a  form  of  speech  held  in 
geometry  to  be  a  full  admission  of  the  opposite  hypothe- 
sis. There  remains  finally  the  modern  scientific  man,  of 
whom  we  may  take  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  as  a  type,  who, 
when  confronted  with  the  argument  from  design,  thinks 
that  he  may,  in  polite  parlance,  give  it  the  cut  direct.  He 
simply  declines  to  see  any  design  in  nature.  The  eye  is  an 
instrument  which  sees,  and  the  ear  another  which  hears; 
they  grew  by  an  inexplicable  evolution  to  be  what  they 
are,  and  they  perform  their  work,  and  that  is  all.     There 

of  the  mind,  that  penetrating  under-  almost  intuitive  perceptions  of  ab- 
standing  and  accurate  judgment,  that  struse  notions,  those  exalted  discov- 
strength  of  memory  and  readiness  of  cries  of  mathematical  theorems  and 
wit,  that  liberality  and  justice  and  divine  contemplations,  all  the  ad- 
prudence  and  magnanimity,  that  mirable  endowments  and  capacities  of 
charity  and  beneficence  to  mankind,  human  nature,  which  we  sometimes 
that  ingenuous  fear  and  awful  love  of  see  actually  existent  in  one  and  the 
God,  that  comprehensive  knowledge  same  person,  can  proceed  from  the 
of  the  histories  and  languages  of  so  blind  shuffling  and  casual  clashing 
many  nations,  that  experienced  in-  of  atoms?"  Second  Boyle  Sermon, 
sight  into  the  works  and  wonders  of  1792,  Bentley's  Works,  III., pp.  43, 
nature,  that  rich   vein  of  poetry  and  44. 

inexhausted   fountain   of  eloquence.         '  Quoted  in  Mozley's   Essays,  Vol. 

those    lofty    flights   of  thought    and  II.,  p.  404. 
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is  no  contrivance  in  their  construction,  no  agreement  or 
correspondence  with  a  foreseen  work:  the  work  proceeds 
from  the  instrument  because  it  happens  to  be  able  to  do 
that  and  nothing  else.  Saint-Hilaire  ridicules  design  by 
this  illustration  :  "  You  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  who 
uses  crutches  was  originally  designed  to  the  misfortune  of 
having  one  of  his  legs  paralyzed  or  amputated."'  Saint- 
Hilaire  has  here  certainly  drawn  a  most  lame  conclusion 
from  what  are  very  like  lame  premises.  If  the  professors 
of  science  habitually  reasoned  thus,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
little  credit  would  come  through  their  temper  or  sagacity 
to  their  favorite  pursuits.  To  draw  such  a  lesson  in  de- 
sign from  the  sight  of  a  lame  man,  is  as  if  one  should  meet 
an  explanation  of  the  benevolent  purposes  of  a  light- 
house, with  the  sneer  that  it  was  far  more  likely  designed 
for  shipwrecks.  People  of  ordinary  sense  and  feeling  are 
at  no  loss  to  draw  a  lesson,  and  a  sound  one,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  design  from  the  crutches  of  a  man  who  has  lost  a 
limb.  They  would  say,  for  instance,  that  the  crutches 
were  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  limb. 
No  scientific  oracle  could  persuade  them  that  there  was 
any  absurdity  in  that.  But  men  would  say  with  equal 
certainty  that  the  legs  of  man  zvere  designed  by  his  Maker 
to  promote  the  movements  of  this  creature  over  the 
earth's  surface  with  head  erect.  The  design  is  just  as 
certain  in  the  construction  of  the  legs  as  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  crutches,  although  there  is  an  infinite  dispar- 
ity between  the  skill  displayed  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other.  The  science  that  cannot  see  this  is  a  science  that 
has  greater  skill  in  closing  its  eyes  to  a  truth  it  does  not 
like  than  in  keeping  them  open  to  all  truth. 

The  proofs,  then,  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  that 
striking  proof  especially  that  comes  from  the  argument 
from  design,  can  never  be  overthrown  by  metapiiysical 

'A    raisonner   de    la    sorte,    vous  ses   jambes  paralysc'e  ou    amputee." 

diriez  d'un  homme  qui  fait  usage  de  — Priticipfs    Je    Philosophie    Zoolo- 

bcquilles,  qu'il    ctait    originairciucnt  <^ii/u(,  p.  66. 
destirn.'  au  malheur  d'avoir  I'une  de 
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objections.  This  last  great  proof  brings  into  special 
prominence  the  personality  of  the  Creator.  This  being 
established,  there  is  so  far  from  being  any  ^/r/<?r?  objec- 
tion to  miracles,  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  proba- 
bility seems  to  arise  for  their  occurrence.  The  unifor- 
mity of  nature,  and,  to  take  an  example  from  its  most 
conspicuous  law,  gravitation  itself  seem  finally  to  depend 
only  upon  the  Maker's  will.  He,  then,  who  made  man, — 
who  still  loves  His  creatures  amid  their  errors  and  mis- 
eries— it  seems  certain  will  in  some  way  interfere,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers,  to  guide  them,  and  to  save 
them,  that  they  miss  not  the  great  end  for  which  they 
were  made.  And  the  miracle  is  the  sole  conceivable 
proof  of  the  reality  of  this  merciful  interposition. 


LECTURE   II. 


SCIENTIFIC  OBJECTIONS. 

The  consideration  we  have  just  given  to  metaphysical 
objections  to  rehgion  we  believe  to  be  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  review  upon  which  we  now  propose  to  enter, 
of  such  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation  as  have 
lately  seemed  to  take  new  vitality  from  the  developments 
of  science  in  many  directions.  We  propose  to  devote  two 
lectures  to  this  subject — one  to  the  grounds  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  sciences  in  general,  and  one  to 
some  of  the  leading  and  favorite  doctrines  of  the  present 
time,  e.  g.,  the  question  involved  in  evolution.  The  bat- 
tle-ground where  the  conflict  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
between  religion  and  such  science  as  has  become  irre- 
ligious will  be  found  at  length,  I  believe,  in  the  region  of 
metaphysics.  Some  preparation  therefore  in  the  techni- 
cal details  of  this  abstract  science  I  earnestly  recommend 
as  of  very  great  importance  to  the  champion  of  faith. 
What  I  recommend  is  not  any  exclusive  or  protracted 
devotion  to  the  teaching  of  any  one  school,  though  I 
have  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  soundest  school  of  meta- 
physics, but  that  you  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  able  to  state  briefly,  and  with  precision,  the 
nature  of  the  controversies  raised  concerning  substance, 
cause,  the  primary  laws  of  thought,  the  nature  of  law,  the 
differences  between  mathematical,  logical,  and  physical 
necessity,  and  some  of  the  more  celebrated  doctrines 
on  these  and   kindred  topics.      Even  a  very  elementary 
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acquaintance  with  these  matters  will  enable  you,  I  be- 
lieve, to  detect,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  strength 
of  the  irreligious  objections  derived  from  some  of  the 
sciences  lies  solely  in  the  tacit  assumption  of  the  truth 
of  the  abstract  doctrine  known  as  materialism.  This  is 
the  doctrine  that  teaches  that  there  is  but  one  substance 
in  the  universe,  viz.,  matter,  not  two,  i.  e.,  spirit  and  mat- 
ter;  that  spirit,  in  which  inhere  intelligence,  thought,  feel- 
ings, conscience,  is  not  different  in  essence  from  matter 
which  has  extension,  resistance,  taste,  form,  color,  and 
cannot  move  itself.  It  is  enough  for  the  refutation  of 
this  doctrine,  with  many  minds,  merely  to  state  it  thus 
simply,  fairly,  and  without  exaggeration.  And  the  rea- 
son is  because  it  is  thus  perceived  to  contradict  a  primary 
intuition  of  mankind,  who  believe  that  the  mind  that  has 
intelligence,  thinks,  reasons,  and  can  originate  motion  is 
a  different  substance  from  the  matter  that  is  simply  ex- 
tended, hard  or  soft,  is  inert,  and  has  no  power  to  move 
itself.  It  requires  no  very  great  proficiency  in  metaphy- 
sics, I  affirm,  to  attain  reasonable  and  perfect  certainty 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  and  to  estimate  at  their  just  value 
all  sophistical  attempts  to  undermine  this  intuitive  con- 
viction. 

Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  truth  much  akin  to 
this  is  in  fact  a  part  of  divine  revelation  ;  I  mean  the 
truth  uttered  by  S.  Paul  when  he  said  : "  "  There  is  a 
natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  The  in- 
spired apostle  points  to  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  gross  matter  (the  psychic  body),  which  is  the 
instrument  of  the  intelligent  soul  in  this  life,  and  the 
same  organ  (the  spiritual  body)  when  it  shall  serve  the  im- 
mortal spirit  after  the  resurrection.  And  the  difference 
doubtless  depends  upon  its  more  or  less  intimate  relation 
and  subservience  to  the  spiritual  principle.  The  radical 
difference  between  matter  and  spirit  is  emphasized  by 
their  contrast  even  when  matter  is  most  highly  exalted. 

^"Edti  CiKua  Tpvxi'nov  uai  tdzi  (ScSucx  nvEvuaviHuv. — i  Cor.  xv. 
44. 
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The  soundness  of  our  answers  to  scientific  objections 
to  religion  will  obviously  depend  upon  the  soundness  of 
our  conceptions  of  both  science  and  religion.  The  sci- 
ences consist,  in  the  great  kingdom  of  knowledge,  of 
distinct  groups  of  facts  and  doctrines,  having  a  measure 
of  logical  coherence  and  completeness,  so  that  they  can 
be  clearly  taught  and  conveniently  apprehended.  Each 
science  is  the  aggregate  result  in  its  department  of  the 
patient  and  continued  researches  and  experiments  of 
different  laborers,  few  or  many.  Religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  here  conceive  it,  consists  of  certain  truths 
and  principles  revealed  directly  to  man  by  his  Maker, 
and  not  discovered  originally  by  man,  nor  discoverable 
by  the  powers  of  his  reason,  nor  capable  of  being  enlarged 
by  that  reason,  though  susceptible  of  being,  in  a  certain 
measure,  systematized  by  human  intellect,  and  indefinitely 
illustrated  and  even  recommended  in  the  various  phases 
of  human  experience. 

The  sciences  are  improved,  their  errors  corrected,  their 
defects  supplied,  by  new  experiments  and  careful  obser- 
vations in  the  respective  fields  to  which  they  belong. 
"We  do  not  enlarge  the  sciences,"  says  Kant,  "but  dis- 
figure them,  when  we  suffer  their  boundaries  to  run  into 
one  another."  This  is  true  of  the  whole  of  what  are 
called  the  experimental  sciences,  which,  though  resting 
on  a  common  principle,  still  have  each  their  proper  prov- 
ince and  peculiar  methods.  But  Kant's  remark  is  even 
more  emphatically  true  of  the  relation  between  the  nat- 
ural sciences  and  religion.  To  attempt  to  apply  the 
method  of  these  sciences  to  religion  is,  in  fact,  simply  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  the 
sense  we  have  given  to  this  term.  That  religion  is  a 
disclosure  from  the  Maker  of  man  to  His  creature  of 
certain  truths  and  principles  for  the  regulation  of  man's 
faith  and  duty  ;  they  receive  confirmation,  they  even 
receive  new  evidence,  from  the  experience  of  a  faithful 
and  dutiful  obedience.  But  religious  truths  and  laws 
can  neither  be  enlarfred  nor  corrected  nor  abrogated  save 
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by  the  same  Authority  that  originally  revealed  them. 
They  stand  distinctly  upon  that  Authority  for  whatever 
claim  they  have  upon  our  faith  and  obedience.  A  fair 
adversary  of  religion  cannot  logically  ignore  this  fact. 
The  only  legitimate  attack  is  either  to  deny  the  proofs, 
historical,  literary,  or  otherwise,  that  there  has  been  a 
supernatural  revelation,  or  else  to  assert  that  the  matter 
of  the  religion  revealed  is  intrinsically  absurd  or  self-con- 
tradictory, so  that  it  may  not  be  conceived  as  proceeding 
from  an  all-wise  and  perfect  Being.  The  first  alternative 
in  this  attack  we  have  considered  at  length  in  last  year's 
course.  The  most  typical  instances  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  assault  under  the  second  alternative  form  we  now 
propose  to  review. 

I  call  your  attention  in  the  outset  to  this  principle,  as 
plain  and  fair.  An  unbeliever  cannot  logically  reject  re- 
ligion on  account  of  speculative  difficulties  and  objections 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  beset  scientific  doctrines 
which  nevertheless  he  receives  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
learned  world.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  this  parallel 
can  be  sustained,  we  commend  to  his  attention  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  Hume.  "  No  priestly  dogmas,"  says 
this  famous  sceptic,  "  ever  shocked  common-sense  more 
than  the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension  with  its  conse- 
quences." '  And  yet  the  mathematical  development  of 
the  whole  mechanical  philosophy  depends  on  this  doc- 
trine. The  "  shock  to  common-sense  "  contained  in  it 
lies  in  the  contradiction  of  saying  that  a  limited  portion 
of  matter  comprises  an  infinity  of  parts,  or  that  there  may 
be  several  infinities  in  the  same  portion  of  matter.  Still, 
though  this  dogma  has  no  authority  but  that  of  certain 
fallible  teachers  of  science,  it  has  been  patiently  accepted 
by  many  generations  of  the  learned. 

A  still  more  striking  illustration  may  be  found  in  the 

beautiful   and    attractive   science   of  optics.      It  is  well 

known  that  the  wonderful  mathematical  results  reached 

in  this  science  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  based  on  the 

'"  Academic  Philosophy,"  Hume's  Works,  IV.,  182. 
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truth  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  What  is  very 
memorable  in  this  matter  is  that  the  undulatory  theory, 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  displaced  the  rival  theory  of  ema- 
nation, which  had  the  sanction  of  the  great  name  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  himself  an  optician  of  the  first  rank.  And 
now  what  do  we  hear,  in  our  own  day,  from  men  of  sci- 
ence concerning  this  same  undulatory  theory?  "The 
multitude  of  fictitious  assumptions  embodied  in  this 
hypothesis,"  says  Stallo,  "in  conjunction  with  the  failure 
of  the  consiliences  by  which  it  appeared  at  first  to  be 
distinguished,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  otherwise  than 
as  a  standing  impeachment  of  its  validity  in  its  present 
form."  The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  requires  us  to  believe  :  "  That 
all  space  is  pervaded  and  all  sensible  matter  is  penetrated 
by  an  adamantine  solid  exerting  at  each  point  in  space 
an  elastic  force  1,148,000,000,000  times  that  of  the  air  at 
the  earth's  surface,  and  a  pressure  upon  the  square  inch 
of  17,000,000,000,000  pounds."  And  still  this  solid  eludes 
our  senses,  "  is  utterly  impalpable,  and  offers  no  appre- 
ciable resistance  to  the  motion  of  ordinary  bodies!"' 
These  statements,  however,  wonderful  and  "  shocking 
to  common-sense "  as  they  seem,  are  not,  after  all,  it 
should  be  observed,  the  things  which  cause  the  scientific 
authorities  to  waver  in  their  adhesion  to  the  undulatory 
theory.  What  influences  them  is  the  failure  of  certain 
consiliences  which  they  consider  necessary  experimental 
confirmations  of  the  theory.  If  these  consiliences  were 
forthcoming,  the  speculative  and  imaginative  difficulties 
would  be  thrust  aside  and  neglected.^  They  who  approve 
this  proceeding  are  very  inconsistent  when  they  criticise 
and  reject  the  contents  of  revelation  on  speculative 
grounds  or  because  they  are  not  what  the  critics  imagine 

'J.  15.  't^\.2\\o\  Concepts  of  Science,  into  two  parts  and  then  brought  by 
Internal.  Sci.  Series.    London.  1SS2.     different    paths    to    fall    on    a  screen 

'"That  light  is  not  itself  a  sub-  will  exhibit  dark  places."  —  Ency. 
stance  may  be  proved  from  the  phe-  Brit.,  art.  "  Ether,"  viii.,  569.  (Prof, 
nomenon  of  interference,  i.  e.,  a  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  Prof,  of  Eiemen- 
beam  .separated  by  optical    methods     tal  Physics,  Cambridge,  England.) 
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they  should  be.  As  science  stands  or  falls  according  as  it 
is  confirmed  or  not  by  experiment  and  observation,  so  the 
truth  of  religion  depends  solely  upon  the  fact  whether 
it  is  a  real  revelation  from  the  Almighty.  The  light 
and  confirmation  it  receives  from  the  experience  of  good 
men,  beautiful  and  consolatory  as  this  becomes,  is  not, 
after  all,  the  original  or  actual  ground  of  its  reception  or 
its  evidence.  Religion,  therefore,  standing  upon  the 
independent  ground  of  the  authority  of  its  Author,  is  no 
more  destroyed  by  the  absence  of  human  experience 
than  it  was  established  by  the  attestation  of  such  experi- 
ence. But  observation  and  experiment  are  the  very  foun- 
dation and  framework  of  the  sciences.  Even  when  they 
are  shaken  to  the  centre  and  their  symmetry  threatened 
by  calling  in  question,  as  in  an  instance  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  some  fundamental  doctrine  essential  to  their 
whole  orderly  or  mathematical  presentation,  this  is  held 
to  be  an  impeachment  not  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
science,  but  rather  of  the  intellectual  grasp  or  capacity 
of  its  previous  teachers.  "  Inert  matter,"  says  Mr.  Stallo, 
"  in  the  sense  of  the  mechanical  theory,  is  as  unknown 
to  experience  as  it  is  inconceivable  in  thought."  "  The 
question,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  to  what  extent  the 
atomic  theory  is  still  indispensable  to  the  chemist  as  '  a 
working  hypothesis,'  is  at  this  moment  under  vigorous 
discussion  among  men  of  the  highest  scientific  authority  " 
(Cournot,Tyndall,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  etc.).  Mr.  Stallo 
also  informs  us  that  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  is  now 
exploded.  He  makes  this  significant  complaint  against 
the  class  among  whom  we  believe  he  is  counted  an  able 
member :  "  Even  the  intellects  of  men  of  science  are 
haunted  by  .  .  .  the  inveterate  fancy  that  the  mystery 
by  which  a  fact  is  surrounded  may  be  got  rid  of  by  mini- 
mizing the  fact,  and  banishing  it  to  the  regions  of  the 
extra-sensible.  The  delusion  that  the  elasticity  of  a  solid 
atom  is  in  less  need  of  explanation  than  that  of  a  bulky 
gaseous  body,  is  closely  related  to  the  conceit  that  the 
chasm  between  the  world  of  matter  and  that  of  mind  may 
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be  narrowed,  if  not  bridged,  by  a  rarefaction  of  matter, 
or  by  the  resolution  into  '  forces.'  The  scientific  litera- 
ture of  the  day  teems  with  theories  in  the  nature  of 
attempts  to  convert  facts  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  dwin- 
dling or  subtilization.  All  such  attempts  are  nugatory ; 
the  intangible  spectre  proves  more  troublesome  in  the 
end  than  the  tangible  presence," ' 

These  confessions  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sciences  are  not  brought 
forward  to  disparage  science  ;  far  from  it.  They  should 
serve  but  to  spur  ardent  minds  to  grasp  a  deeper  and 
truer  conception  of  the  wonderful  facts  of  nature  ;  and 
they  should  serve  also  certainly  to  teach  modesty  to  those 
who  have  ventured  to  reject  the  mysterious  truths  of 
religion  on  grounds  not  a  whit  more  solid  than  these 
now-discarded  theories  of  science.  These  theories,  we 
should  observe,  represent  merely  the  efforts  of  different 
minds  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  what  are,  after 
all,  open  and  material  facts,  patent  to  mankind  since 
immemorial  time.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  most  gifted 
intellects  that  their  conceptions  of  these  mysterious  facts 
are  in  process  of  time  shown  by  the  discoveries  of  their 
successors  to  be  imperfect,  or  even  erroneous.  The  very 
ablest  men,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  anticipated 
such  a  result,  and  humbly  accepted  it  in  advance. .  It  is 
only  the  noisy  and  mischief-making  sophist  who  proclaims 
the  reigning  doctrine  of  science  to  be  a  finality.  The 
most  successful  searcher  into  natural  truth  feels  that  he 
is  in  the  midst  of  works  of  immeasurable  complexity  ;  that 
when  a  gleam  of  light  illumines  his  path  in  one  direction, 
the  same  gleam  discloses  numerous  other  paths,  which  he 
has  neither  time  nor  ability  to  explore;  that  thus  while 
it  is  granted  to  very  few  to  cultivate  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  sciences  with  eminent  success,  still  all  the 
sciences  have  a  real  and  intimate  connection  ;  that  he 
must,  tlicrcfore,  rely  for  much  even  of  his  scientific  knowl- 
edge upon  the  industry  and  veracity  of  others.     He  learns 

'  Concepts  of  Science, 
32 
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by  degrees  to  be  cautious  how  he  rejects  or  admits  a 
fact  in  any  department  solely  on  abstract  or  speculative 
grounds;  i.  e.,  because  it  is  either  different  from  what  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be,  or  seems  to  be  condemned  by  some 
reigning  doctrine.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  rest- 
less hankering  after  novelty,  and  habitual  rejection  of 
accepted  doctrines  simply  because  they  are  received — a 
disorder  that  has  attacked  science,  of  which  I  will  pres- 
ently give  an  instance,  as  it  has  attacked  religion. 

When  the  science  of  astronomy  in  modern  days  started 
out  upon  its  great  career,  the  imaginations  of  thoughtful 
and  religious  men  received  a  severe  shock  as  they  realized 
by  degrees  the  magnitude  of  the  material  universe,  and 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  earth  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  assigned  so  very  different  a  part.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  not,  I  believe,  in  reconciling  particular  texts 
of  Scripture  with  the  Copernican  theory — which  the  au- 
thor of  that  theory  believed  could  be  done — but  rather  in 
conceiving  how  the  Maker  of  so  vast  a  universe  could 
have  had  such  regard  to  the  puny  race  of  man,  in  a  re- 
mote corner,  as  it  seemed,  of  His  creation,  that  He  actu- 
ally took  their  nature  upon  Him,  and  suffered  and  died 
for  them  upon  the  earth.  The  temptation,  however, 
which  from  science  here  assaulted  the  heart  of  man  was 
met  by  the  thoughtful  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 
spirit  compared  with  matter.  "  The  universe,"  says 
Pascal,  "  by  its  space  comprehends  and  swallows  me  up 
as  a  mere  point ;  but  by  my  thought  I  comprehend  the 
universe.  Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  feeblest  in  nature  ; 
still  it  is  a  reed  that  thinks.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
entire  universe  to  arm  itself  to  crush  him.  A  mist,  a 
drop  of  water,  is  enough  to  kill  him.  But,  though  the 
universe  should  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler 
than  that  which  kills  him,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies ; 
while  of  the  advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  him, 
the  universe  itself  knows  nothing.  Our  true  dignity, 
then,  lies  in  our  thoughts.  It  is  thence  we  should  seek 
to  elevate  ourselves,  not  by  space  and  extension,  which 
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we  could  never  fill.     Let  us  labor,  then,  to  think  rightly: 
this  is  the  first  principle  of  morals."' 

Out  of  geology,  and  later  still  biology,  arose  objec- 
tions, some  of  them  analogous  to  the  one  just  consid- 
ered, others  in  strong  contrast  to  it.  Geology  seemed 
to  bring  to  creation  an  extension  in  time  parallel  to  that 
which  astronomy  had  revealed  in  space.  The  beginnings 
of  life  were  traced  back  through  myriads  of  ages,  and 
behind  even  these  stretched  uncounted  periods  when  the 
solid  earth  with  its  rocks  and  minerals  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form  from  a  fluid.  But  the  insight  which  science 
has  afforded  us  into  the  essence  of  matter  and  the  devel- 
opment of  life  has  neither  slackened  the  tie  that  binds 
healthful  and  rightly  thinking  minds  to  their  Creator, 
nor  has  it  diminished  but  rather  enlarged  their  concep- 
tions of  His  wisdom  and  power.  When  chemistry,  for 
instance,  points  out  how  the  great  masses  of  inert  matter 
are  compounded  of  a  few  simple  substances — the  strange 
element  oxygen  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole — it 
unveils  to  us  design  reigning  throughout  these  huge  and 
formless  realms.  When  zoology  and  botany,  aided  finally 
by  biology,  have  arranged  and  counted  all  living  things, 
animal  and  vegetable,  marked  their  relations  and  de- 
scribed their  development  through  the  circle  of  their 
career — considering,  on  the  one  hand,  their  vastness,  the 
ten  thousand  kinds  of  birds,  the  four  thousand  kinds  of 
lizards,  the  sixteen  hundred  kinds  of  snakes,  the  fishes 
equal  in  number  to  all  three;  the  worms,  the  star-fishes  ; 
then  the  insects  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together, 
some  of  whom,  like  the  coral,  have  built  up  a  large  part 
of  the  earth's  crust:  or  turning  our  thoughts,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  what  the  microscope  reveals  concerning 
this  life,  that  there  is  a  minute  animal  or  plant  (often 
more  than  one)  associated  with  the  life  of  every  other 
animal  and  plant:  I  affirm  that  the  result  of  such  an 
examination  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  first  doctrine   of 

^ Pensees,  Art.  XVIII.,  "Grandeur  de  rHomme,"  pp.  228,  229.  Paris, 
1874. 
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religion,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  instinctive  and 
the  irresistible  conclusion  of  a  glance  at  all  this  life  is 
that  expressed  by  the  man  who  in  this  generation,  by 
general  consent,  knew  the  most  about  it,  Louis  Agassiz, 
who  said:  "All  these  facts  in  their  natural  connection 
proclaim  aloud  the  one  God,  whom  we  may  know,  adore, 
and  love."'  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  fundamental 
points,  or  doctrines  of  leading  interest,  in  this  great 
study,  we  shall  see  how  they  rather  teach  humility 
than  any  suggestion  that  can  exclude  a  Creator.  The 
distinctions,  for  instance,  that  separate  the  four  great 
classes,  vertebrates,  articulates,  mollusks,  radiates,  and 
also  the  distinctions  among  the  members  of  each,  seemed 
to  the  great  naturalist  just  mentioned  to  demand  for 
their  explanation  something  generically  different  from 
mechanical  or  self-adjusting  forces.  It  is  well  known 
that  Agassiz  had  devoted  especial  attention  to  fishes. 
"  Have  fishes,"  he  asks,  "  descended  from  a  primitive 
type  ?  So  far  am  I  from  thinking  this  possible,  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  specimen  of  fossil  or 
living  fish,  whether  marine  or  fresh-water,  that  has  not 
been  created  with  reference  to  a  special  intention  and  a 
definite  aim,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect 
but  a  portion  of  these  numerous  relations  of  the  essen- 
tial purpose.  Are  the  present  fishes  superior  to  the  older 
ones  ?  As  a  general  proposition,  I  would  say  No.''  * 
*'  The  coincidences  between  the  geological  succession  and 
the  embryonic  development,  the  zoological  gradation  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  in  the  past  and 
present,  rested,  according  to  his  belief,  upon  an  intellectual 
coherence,  and  not  upon  a  material  connection.  So  also 
the  variability  as  well  as  the  constancy  of  organized  beings 
at  once  so  plastic  and  so  inflexible,  seemed  to  him  con- 
trolled by  something  more  than  the  mechanism  of  self- 

*  Essay  on  Classification.  Milne-Edwards,  with   his  school   in 

'  Louis  Agassiz  :  his  Life  and  Cor-  France,  is  worthy  of  being  joined  to 

respondence.     By  Eliz.  Gary  Agassiz.  that  of  Agassiz,  in  discrediting  "nat- 

2  vols.,  Boston,  1SS5.     The  name  of  ural  selection"  and  evolution. 
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adjusting  forces.  In  this  conviction  he  remained  unshaken 
all  his  life,  although  the  development  theory  came  up  for 
discussion  under  so  many  various  aspects  during  this 
time.  .  .  .  Belief  in  a  Creator  was  the  key-note  of 
his  study  of  nature."  ' 

Or  if  we  consider  the  discovery  on  which  biology  now 
so  much  vaunts  itself — viz.,  that  in  every  animal  and  plant 
the  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
unite  to  form  a  special  substance  known  as  protoplasm, 
of  which  every  living  organism  is  at  first  entirely  com- 
posed, while  the  whole  inorganic  world  is  destitute  of  such 
material — a  thoughtful  mind  will  acknowledge  that,  though 
this  may  seem  to  put  animals  and  plants  in  oyie  great 
group,^  still  it  will  not  remove  mystery  from  the  path  of 
the  mechanical  philosophy.  Protoplasm  is  found  both 
alive  and  dead.  It  is  only  living  protoplasm  that  has  the 
six  remarkable  properties :  i.  Of  an  internal  circulation  ; 
2.  Of  contraction  and  expansion;  3.  Of  causing  chemical 
changes  and  gently  evolving  heat ;  4.  Of  appropriating 
external  matter  for  food  and  growth  ;  5.  Of  forming  new 
substances  ;  6.  Of  exchanging  gases,  e.  g.,  throwing  out 
carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen.^  But  science  as  yet 
can  give  no  analysis  of  life.  The  only  things  it  can  say 
with  certainty  are  that  there  is  no  spontaneous  generation 
of  it  in  the  inorganic  world,*  and  that  no  instance  of  any 
kind  of  life  exists  that  is  not  descended  from  some  pre- 
vious form  of  life.     These  facts,  the  latest  and  the  most 

'  Idem.  and   animals,    each    having   its  own 

'Dr.  Stirling,  in  a  paper  read  be-  kind,  not  interchangeable  with  that 

fore  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  the    rest." — See    McCosh's    Chr. 

of  Edinburgh,  says  that  the  researches  and  Positivism,  Lect.  I.,  p.  11. 

of  the   most  eminent  German  phys-  *  St.  George    Mivart  in  y4w.  Cath. 

iologists  show  that  not  "  one  and  the  Quart.      Review,     Jan.,      18S6,      p. 

same  protoplasm  is  the  matter  of  all  58. 

organisms  ;  that  all  protoplasm  is  not  *  "  I  affirm  that  no  shred  of  trust- 
chemically  identical  ;  that  the  proto-  worthy  experimental  testimony  exists 
plasm  differs  in  different  tissues,  in  to  prove  that  life  in  our  day  has  ever 
the  bone,  in  the  muscle,  in  the  nerves  appeared  independently  of  anteced- 
and  brain  ;  and,  again,  tliat  the  ent  life." — I'rof.  Tyndall  in  Nine. 
protoplasm  differs  in  different  plants  teenth  Century,  1878,  p.  507. 
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certain  in  this  department,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
are  in  entire  harmony  with  religion. 

Or  once  more,  if  we  glance  at  the  controversy  con- 
nected with  the  account  of  creation  in  the  opening  of 
Scripture,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  no  well-established 
facts  (and  we  here  distinguish  facts  from  hypotheses) 
of  the  sciences  just  mentioned  contradict,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are,  on  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  scriptural 
account.'  We  refer  especially  to  the  order  in  which  life 
appeared.  And  we  undertake  to  make  good  our  state- 
ment out  of  the  mouth  of  the  most  determined  denier 
of  the  possible  agreement  between  Scripture  and  science 
on  this  point.  Now,  we  state  our  case  thus  :  Scripture 
describes  vegetable  life  as  among  the  works  of  the  third 
day,  while  all  animal  life  belongs  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  !  ^  The  mention  of  fowl  is  put  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day's  work.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  general 
outline  of  the  appearance  of  life  on  the  earth,  as  it  appears 
in  Scripture,  represents  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  coming 
first  by  a  long  period,  then  animal  life  in  succession  in 
the  water,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  land.^  Now,  Mr.  Huxley 
himself,  who  in  his  late  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  emphasized  the  contrariety  of  Scripture  to  science 
with  great  vehemence,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  above 
outline  is  correct,  save  that  probably  (it  is  no  more  than 
this,  though  a  high  probability)  the  land  animals  should 
precede  those  of  the  air.  But  to  make  this  exception  an 
objection  to  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  is  peculiarly  incon- 

>  The  nebular  hypothesis,  support-  "Gen.  i.  11-13,  20-28. 
ed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  also  defend-  ^  Mr.  Gladstone  quotes  the  follow- 
ed in  the  following  able  work  by  a  ing  standard  works  of  the  present 
Roman  Catholic,  who  has  the  appro-  time  as  sustaining  this  statement  : 
bation  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Leo  VhWWps' Manual  of  Geology  {Wo\.\\.), 
XIII.— Canon  Duilke  de  Saint-Pro-  p.  ii,  by  R.  Etheridge,  1885  ;  Prof. 
jet,  Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the  Prestwick's  Geology,  pp.  80,  81.  "A 
higher  school  of  theology,  at  Tou-  substantial  accordance — an  accord- 
louse  :  Apologie  Scientifique  de  la  ance  in  principal  relevant  particu- 
Foi  Chritienne.  M.  de  Saint-Pro-  lars — is  to  be  accepted  as  shown 
jet  is  well  acquainted  with  modern  by  probable  evidence." — Nineteenth. 
science,  and  his  remarks  are  intelli-  Century,  Jan.,  1886,  p.  15. 
eent  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
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sistent  in  Mr,  Huxley.  His  great  point,  which  in  his  eyes 
renders  science  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  Holy  Writ, 
is  that  in  reality  there  was  no  succession  at  all  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  water,  land,  and  air  varieties  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  His  words  are  :  "  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  recorded  by  the  fossiliferous  rocks  the  '  creation  ' 
of  the  members  of  the  water,  land,  and  air  populations 
must  have  gone  on  contemporaneously."  "  It  is  not 
true,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  species  composing  any  one  of 
the  three  populations  originated  during  any  one  of  the 
three  successive  periods  of  time,  and  not  at  any  other  of 
these,"  Here,  first,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rash  but 
determined  sceptic  boldly  ignores  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  sciences  he  professes  to  represent  has  a  word  to  say, 
but  are  all  as  dumb  as  death,  about  the  origination  of  the 
species  in  question,  as  he  may  read  in  Darwin.  More- 
over, incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Huxley  has  in  this  same 
article  categorically  contradicted  himself,  as  follows : 
*'  Undoubtedly  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
animal  life  appeared  first  under  aquatic  conditions,  that 
terrestrial  forms  appeared  later,  and  flying  animals  only 
after  land  animals."  There  is  here  a  kind  of  emphasized 
contradiction  of  the  position  we  have  just  seen  him  tak- 
ing. He  not  only  asserts  as  "  in  the  highest  degree  prob- 
able "  the  very  succession  in  the  animal  populations  which 
he  has  just  pronounced  to  be  "  not  true,"  but  in  particu- 
lar insists  that  "  flying  animals  only  came  after  land  ani- 
mals." Professor  Huxley  describes  his  own  treatment  of 
this  subject  as  *'  impulsive  advocacy  ;  "  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly afforded  us  a  curious  instance  of  the  logical  confu- 
sion to  which  it  can  bring  a  clear  mind  even  in  its  own 
department.  When  he  wishes  to  give  a  flat  denial  to 
what  is  said  of  the  fowl  in  Gen.  i.  20-22,  he  becomes  sure 
that  there  was  a  well-marked  succession  of  aquatic,  land, 
and  flying  animals,  and  that  "  flying  animals  appeared 
^w/y  after  land  animals."  But  when  he  wishes  to  cut  off  by 
anticipation  all  future  attempts  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  ' 

'  It  is  curious  tliat  the  first  scicn-     able  .in<l  learned  Professor  Dana,  at 
tific  man  to  defy  this  anathema  is  the     Yale,  who,  in  a    letter  published  in 
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in  reconciling  the  account  of  Moses  with  science,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  magisterially  declares:  " /^  is  not  true'* 
that  there  was  ever  any  such  succession  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  Professor  can  now  see  what  appears  to  have  been  hid- 
den from  him  when,  in  this  same  article,'  he  penned  the 
sentence  :  "  I  do  not  understand  how  a  hostile  criticism 
can  under  any  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  that  which 
it  attacks." 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  illustrate  a  little  fur- 
ther, from  the  Professor  himself,  this  particular  kind  of 
confirmation  upon  a  single  point.  When  making  good 
his  statement  about  flying  animals,  he  says  :  "  Every  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  animal  morphology  is  aware  that 
the  organization  of  a  bat,  of  a  bird,  or  of  a  pterodactyle, 
presupposes  that  of  a  terrestrial  quadruped."  Now,  since 
the  monstrous  flying  reptile,  the  pterodactyle,  belonged 
with  the  ichthyosaurus,  plesiosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and 
iguanodon,  to  the  oolitic  period,  long  before  mammals 
appeared,  it  certainly  preceded  man  by  an  immense  in- 
terval, and  was  a  most  striking  specimen,  though  far  from 
the  only  specimen,  of  the  flying  creatures  of  that  remote 
time.  The  earth  must  have  been  as  uninhabitable  for 
man  when  these  huge  reptiles  darted  through  the  air, 
and  still  greater  ones  crept  on  the  ground,  as  in  the  car- 
boniferous age  before,  when  the  atmosphere  was  satu- 
rated with  the  principle  that  is  at  once  food  to  vegetation, 
and  a  deadly  poison  to  animals.  We  say  that  the  exist- 
ence of  flying  creatures,  proved  by  fossil  remains  to  have 
existed  long  before  men  or  cattle,  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  mammals,  could  have  lived  on  the  earth — per- 
taining, therefore,  in  the  Scripture  representation  to  the 
fifth  rather  than  to  the  sixth  day  of  creation — ought  to 
be  placed  among  the  confirmations  that  science  gives  to 
Holy  Writ.      It    removes  the  most    obtrusive  exception 

the   Nineteenth    Cetitury   for    Dec,  '"  The  Inteqoreters  of  Genesis  and 

1886,  says  :  "  I  agree  in  all  essential  the   Interpreters  of  Nature,"  by  T. 

points  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  be-  H.     Huxley,     Nineteenth     Century, 

Heve  that  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  Dec. ,  1885. 
and  science  are  in  accord." 
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Huxley  has  been  able  to  bring  forward  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  outline  as  a  whole. 

I  promised  an  instance  of  that  restless  craving  for  nov- 
elty, and  habitual  rejection  of  accepted  doctrines  simply 
because  they  are  received,  which  has  attacked  science 
as  well  as  religion  in  these  later  days.  The  instance  I 
take  is  from  the  history  of  vaccination — a  history  that 
has  lessons  of  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  science.  Dr. 
Jenner's  valuable  discovery  was  the  result  of  thought- 
ful observation,  and  it  was  verified  by  careful  experiment. 
Against  vulgar  prejudice  and  against  theoretical  objec- 
tions alike,  it  made  its  way  to  triumphant  recognition 
in  the  London  hospitals,  in  the  British  army  and  navy, 
on  the  Continent,  even  as  far  as  Russia,  from  whence 
as  well  as  in  England  the  doctor  received  substantial 
tokens  of  approval  and  honor.'  Count  Platoff,  the 
Copack  general,  said  to  him:  "You  have  extinguished 
the  most  pestilential  disorder  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don."  The  results  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  if  vaccination  were  carefully  and  thoroughly 
extended,  this  disease  might  be  removed  even  from  the 
world.  Now,  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  when  practised 
carefully  in  accordance  with  certain  well-ascertained  rules, 
as  a  preventive  against  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases 
that  has  afflicted  the  human  race,  is,  beyond  doubt,  one 
of  the  best-established  facts  in  the  science  of  medicine. 
Yet  doubts  have  been  raised  even  of  this  clear  fact  in  the 
minds  of  some  not  unintelligent  people  by  highly  colored 
reports  of  the  results  of  employing  impure  vaccine  mat- 
ter. In  England,  at  this  moment,  is  an  Anti-vaccination 
League,  composed  not  wholly  of  the  uneducated,  and 
prepared  to  resist,  even  with  violence,  the  enforcement 
of  this  salutary  practice.  There  are  large  sections  of 
Canada  and  many  people  in  the  United  States  who  have 
even    resorted    to    riot    and    disorder    when   vaccination 

'  Dr.  Jenner  received  a  Parliament-  of  nobility.  The  physicians  and 
ary  grant  of  ;{^20,ooo,  and  an  offer  surgeons  of  the  fleet  gave  him  a 
from   the  Emperor  of  a  Russian  order    gold  medal. 
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has  been  attempted  in  their  midst  by  the  benevolent, 
striving  in  purest  kindness  to  shield  them  from  a  horrible 
calamity.  Hence,  in  many  places,  salutary  laws  requiring 
vaccination  have  been  left  unenforced  merely  from  reluc- 
tance to  do  what  was  displeasing  to  a  number  of  people, 
forming  a  small  minority  of  the  community,  though  con- 
siderable in  themselves.  The  pleas  in  defence  of  this 
minority  were  lately  considered  by  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  physicians  of  the  metropolis.  He  calls 
them  "  the  credulous  class,  who  believe  that  views  con- 
flicting with  those  held  by  the  medical  faculty  express  new 
truths,  which  the  latter,  from  professional  bias  or  jealousy, 
refuse  to  acknowledge.  Modern  opponents  of  vaccination, 
who  give  any  thought  to  the  subject,  are  chiefly  among 
those  who  suppose  that  the  minds  of  medical  men  are 
held  in  a  kind  of  bondage  to  traditional  doctrines  and 
authoritative  opinions,  which  constitute  an  insurmounta- 
ble barrier  against  a  liberal  and  untrammelled  exercise  of 
judgment.  There  are  persons,  and  their  number  is  not 
small,  who  are  ready  to  adopt,  without  either  opportunity 
or  desire  for  investigation,  heterodox  principles  in  medi- 
cine, for  the  reason  that  they  are  so,  assuming  that  they 
who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  truth  in  this  department  of  knowledge  are  the 
least  likely  to  find  it."^  If  we  substitute  the  word  reli- 
gion for  medicine  in  this  passage,  we  might  imagine  we 
were  reading  the  complaint  of  a  theologian,  so  precisely 
does  it  represent  the  kind  of  treatment  in  fashion  against 
religion.  The  clear-sighted  physician  resents  the  injus- 
tice and  the  folly  of  putting  aside  the  best-attested  facts 
on  such  shallow  pretences.  But  many  scientific  men  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  equal  folly  of  rejecting  plain  exter- 
nal proof  of  a  revelation  because  of  some  speculative 
obscurity  concerning  the  nature  of  God  or  in  the  truths 
made  known  by  Him. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  instances  enough  to  show 
that  science,  in  its  fundamental  and  most  material  doc- 
trines, is  beset  with  insoluble  abstract  difficulties,  like  those 

*  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  sen.,  in  North  Ametican  Review,  June,  l88i. 
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of  infinite  divisibility  and  the  atomic  theory;  that  it  has 
accepted  in  inert  matter  a  conception  not  verifiable  by 
experience,  that  (as  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  and 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases)  it  either  wavers  in  its  grasp 
of  or  abandons  altogether  a  long-received  explanation 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  facts  ;  that,  while  the  first 
aspect  of  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  seemed  to  threaten 
faith,  further  insight  discovered  in  them  the  strongest  con- 
firmations ;  that  the  great  outline  of  creation  on  the  first 
page  of  Scripture  is  indisputably  and  wonderfully  true ; 
that,  finally,  the  declamation  against  authority  and  pre- 
scription in  religion  is  curiously  paralleled  by  an  assault 
upon  some  of  the  most  certain  and  beneficial  facts  of 
medical  science.  All  this,  it  may  be  replied,  does  not 
prove  religion.  Granting  this,  we  can  still,  however,  in- 
sist that  it  clearly  shows  how  illogical  and  immodest  are 
some  favorite  excuses  for  its  rejection.  We  learn  from 
the  examples  given  what  arguments  are  precluded  in 
opposing  a  doctrine  that  stands  on  its  own  independent 
basis  of  proof.  We  see  the  weakness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect in  its  failure  to  grasp  the  true  theory  of  the  most 
obtrusive  and  ever-present  facts.  We  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  capacity  for  faith  in  its  willingness  to  accept  the 
most  astounding  and  inconceivable  facts  and  figures  (like 
those  concerning  light)  on  the  mere  authority  of  the  few 
who  can  make  the  delicate  experiments  and  calculations 
on  which  they  rest. 

All  that  we  ask,  then,  as  the  result  of  this  review  is, 
that  no  one  when  neglecting  religion  '  shall  affect  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  life  and  of  the  Author  of  life  bet- 
ter than  he  understands  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  the 

'The    following   severe  judgment  small  amount  of  general  culture,  and 

upon  a  class  of  whom  he  had  some  a  mere  infinitesimal  degree  of  large 

right  to  speak    is   put  forth  by  Mr.  intellectual  discipline,     .     .     .     out 

Marsh,  late  U.  S.  minister  to  Rome,  of  their  sphere,     .     .     .    are  inferior 

"  The  devotees  of  the  experimental  to  average  jurymen  in  the  practical 

sciences,"     says     Mr.     Marsh,    "  or  exercise  of    the    logical    faculties   in 

sciences  of  observation,   the  knowl-  general    reasoning." — Mediaval  and 

edge  of  which  may  he,  and  often  is,  Modirrn  Saints,  etc.,  p.  192.     N.  Y., 

carried   very  far  with  an  incredibly  1876. 
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light;  moreover,  that  he  shall  not  despise  the  religious 
consiliences  analogous  to  those  which  in  secular  science 
are  held  to  warrant  the  putting  aside  of  any  number  of 
speculative  objections ;  such  facts,  for  instance,  as  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  transforming  character, 
quelling  doubt,  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  ablest,  the 
most  acute,  the  most  learned  of  human  beings.  For  these 
and  the  like  effects — the  production  of  the  most  heroic, 
the  most  steadfast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  tender 
and  delicate  types  of  character — are  the  incommunicable 
glory  of  the  religion  that  subdued  also  the  learning  and 
power  of  the  world. 


LECTURE  III. 


''EVOLUTION,"  "NATURAL  SELEC- 
TION," ETC. 

"  Evolution  "  has  been  made  to  cover  up,  under  a 
single  word,  as  much  unsound  science  as  irreligious  spec- 
ulation. A  frightful  spectre  has  been  made  to  dance 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  like  the  figures  from  a  magi- 
cian's mirror,  shocking  the  religious,  astounding  the  sim- 
ple, with  the  announcement  that  a  consensus  of  the  learned 
was  going  to  compel  us  to  believe  that  all  the  varied 
forms  of  animal  life  have  grown  by  degrees  out  of  a 
single  one,  and  that  the  simplest  and  lowest.  This  wild 
imagination,  however,  has  no  scientific  basis:  the  most 
important  facts,  like  those  concerning  fishes  obtained 
by  the  sagacious  Agassiz,  give  it  the  lie  direct ;  and  it 
has  no  inherent  charms  except  for  the  pantheistic  and 
materialistic  philosopher.  Every  well-informed  biologist 
will  tell  you,  without  hesitation,  as  a  fact  on  which  no 
evidence  throws  the  slightest  doubt,  that  man  is  7iot  de- 
scended from  the  monkey.'     Lamarck's  idea  that  organs 

'  See    Quatrefages,    Man,    p.    78.  Albinos,      Hottentots,     Laplanders, 

He  gives  the  following  names  of  dis-  Chinese,  Americans,  are  entirely  dis- 

tinguished  anatomists  as  confirming  tinct  races," — as  the  most   benighted 

his  views  :    Richard  Owen,   M.  Du-  mediaeval   scholar  who  believed  the 

vernoy  (col.  with  Cuvier),  Gratiolet,  earth    immovable,  while  sun,  moon, 

Alex,     and    especially     the    zealous  and  stars  revolved  about  it.     For  the 

Darwinian,   M.  Charles  Vogt.     The  latter  had,  "  to  give  him  pause,"  if  he 

brilliant  Voltaire  is  now  as  effectually  would    but    think  upon  them,   deep 

pilloried  by  science  for  his  declara-  passages   of   Holy    Writ,    like  "  He 

tion    that  "none  but    a   blind  man  hangeth    the    earth    upon    nothing." 

can  doubt   that  the  whites,  negroes,  (Job,  xxvi.  7.) 
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assumed  a  special  form  under  the  pressure  of  an  internal 
effort  to  secure  some  coveted  good  outside — an  explana- 
tion wholly  inapplicable  to  plants,  and  ridiculously  inad- 
equate to  account  for  the  peculiar  figures  of  animals — has 
been  long  abandoned  amid  a  storm  of  raillery.  The 
argument  from  rudimentary  organs,  so  loftily  asserted  by 
Lewes  as  conclusive  against  design,  and  alleged  to  have 
been  more  effective  than  any  other  in  popularizing  mate- 
rialism, is  now  deliberately  set  aside  by  Professor  Huxley 
as  "  double  edged,"  and  dangerous  to  his  cause.  Of 
"  natural  selection,"  the  dogma  of  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
which  not  a  generation  ago  seemed  to  put  new  life  into 
an  expiring  hypothesis,  two  things  are  to  be  said : 

(i)  That  there  is  an  important  difference  between  Mr. 
Darwin's  application  of  it  and  Mr.  Wallace's — Mr.  Dar- 
win giving  it  a  much  wider  extension.  Yet  this  should 
be  noted  of  Mr.  Darwin's  doctrine  :  that  it  is  not  strictly 
an  attempt  to  explain  "The  Origin  of  Species"  (though 
that  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  books),  but  how  each  varia- 
tion when  it  appeared  (in  whatever  way)  maintained  itself. 
Mr.  Wallace  stoutly  insists  that  there  is  in  man  some- 
thing generically  unlike  anything  in  other  terrestrial  crea- 
tures, viz.,  "the  faculty  of  making  abstractions,"  as,  for 
example,  space  and  time. 

(2)  The  second  remark  on  Darwin  and  Wallace  I  will 
give  in  the  words  of  Professor  Huxley,  because  he  appears 
in  the  EncycloptBdia  Britannica  as  the  leading  champion  at 
present  of  evolution.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Darwin's  "natural 
selection,"  Professor  Huxley  says:  "//"  the  explanation 
would  apply  to  species,  it  would  not  only  solve  the  problem 
of  their  evolution,  but  it  would  account  for"  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing.  But  he  concludes,  "  How  far  '  natural 
selection  '  suffices  for  the  production  of  species,  remains  to 
be  seeny ' 

One  good  end  the  variations  in  this  celebrated  theory 
may  be  said  to  have  subserved :  it  has  furnished  a  new 
instance  of  the  readiness  of  sceptics,  who  base  their 
^Ency.  Brit.,  VIII.,  750,  751. 
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objections  to  particular  statements  in  Scripture  on  what 
they  suppose  to  be  science,  to  lay  down  a  long-cherished 
and  favorite  objection,  simply  because  they  believed  that 
the  new  theory  put  in  their  hands  a  more  deadly  weapon 
against  revelation.  The  inconsistencies  involved  in  this 
proceeding  seem  to  trouble  them  very  little.  When  the 
wonders  of  geology,  and  especially  of  fossil  geology, 
were  breaking  on  the  modern  world,  and  marine  shells 
had  been  observed  on  some  of  the  high  Alps,  it  was  said 
hastily  by  certain  defenders  of  religion,  that  here  was  a 
confirmation  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  deluge. 
Hereupon  Voltaire,  who  in  such  a  case  had  as  real  a  con- 
tempt for  science  as  for  religion,  stoutly  insisted  that 
the  shells  were  not  marine  at  all,  but  had  been  dropped 
there  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  !  So  it  is  in  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  how,  before  evolution 
came  into  fashion,  demonstrations  were  put  forth  with 
much  pomp  of  science,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  all 
human  beings  now  on  the  earth  having  descended  from  a 
single  pair.  Differences  of  complexion,  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  such  immense  distances,  especially  by  sea  with- 
out suitable  vessels,  the  radical  divergences  of  speech — 
these  and  many  other  matters  were  magnified  and  declared 
to  be  insuperable.  Yet  they  all  vanished  as  at  the  touch 
of  a  sorcerer's  wand,  when  evolution  asserted  this  very 
unity  as  part  of  a  theory  still  more  hostile  to  religion.  It 
is  curious  to  note  in  Professor  Huxley,  championing  the 
theory  in  its  present  stage,  a  disposition  to  return  to  some 
of  these  old  objections  attending  dispersion.  He  calls  the 
brief  historical  statement  in  Gen.  ix.  19,  "These  are  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth 
overspread,"  "  one  of  the  dogmas  " — using  that  word  with 
a  looseness  very  little  creditable  to  a  scientific  man — 
which  theology  has  obtruded  into  the  domain  of  science. 
He  then  suggests  that  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  all  men  have  come  from  those  then  at  Ararat, 
as  that  the  South  American  sloth  or  the  Australian 
ornithorynchus  came  from  the  same  quarter.     A  priori 
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difficulties  about  migration,  however,  will  have  to  be  set 
aside  before  such  facts  as,  e.  g.,  that  wonderful  movement 
of  the  Calmucks  in  1771  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to 
the  frontier  of  China — over  two  thousand  miles  ;  and  upon 
the  sea  the  still  more  marvellous  colonization  of  Poly- 
nesia, which  occupies  a  good  part  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  migration  which  resulted  in  the  peopling  of 
these  islands  began  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  out  of  Asia,  at  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  was  completed  by  the  peopling  of  the 
Isles  of  Chatham  from  New  Zealand  about  a  century  ago.^ 
Man  alone  is  cosmopolitan  :  not  a  single  species  of  veg- 
etable or  of  animal  is  found  at  the  same  time  all  over 
the  globe.  There  are  several  of  each  which  could  not 
have  been  where  they  are  had  they  not  been  brought 
thither  by  man.  Hence  a  law,  derived  from  geography 
and  physiology  combined,  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  originated  in  a  single  spot  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  monkey-type,  in  which  some  have  seen  an  animal 
brother,  if  not  father,  of  man,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  least  widely  distributed  animals.  It  is  neither  in 
cold  countries,  nor  in  hardly  any  part  of  the  temperate 
zone,  but  only  in  the  warmest  lands,  while  still  in  a  great 
part  of  Oceanica  there  is  not  a  single  monkey. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  in  the  face  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution as  formulated  carefully  and  deliberately  by  its  pres- 
ent champion.  Professor  Huxley.  "  Evolution,  or  develop- 
ment," he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  in  the  last 
Encyclopcsdia,  "  is  in  fact  at  present  employed  in  biology 
as  a  general  name  for  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
any  living  being  has  acquired  the  morphological  and 
physiological  characters  which  distinguish  it."  Huxley 
ends  his  article  thus  :  "  On  the  evidence  of  palaeontology, 
the  evolution  of  many  existing  forms  of  animal  life  from 
their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  but  an  his- 
torical fact:  it  is  only  the  nature  of  the  physiological  fac- 
tors to  which  that  evolution  is  due  which  is  still  open  to 

*  A.  de  Quatrefages's  Natural  History  of  Man.    N.  Y,,  1875.    Lect.  II. 
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discussion." '  What  a  very  curious  fact  (so  loudly  dis- 
tinguished from  an  hypothesis)  is  this,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  process,  whose  factors  are  unknown,  and  whose 
extent,  i.  e.,  whether  it  can  account  for  species,  is  also  un- 
known. One  form  of  the  evolution  doctrine,  for  instance, 
the  "  arrested  development  "  theory,  was  once  very  pop- 
ular with  able  men.  Of  this  Mr.  Huxley  emphatically 
pronounces  :  "  It  is  not  true  that  a  fish  is  a  reptile  arrested 
in  its  development,  or  that  a  reptile  was  ever  a  fish  ;  but 
it  is  true  that  a  reptile  embryo,  at  one  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, is  an  organism  which,  if  it  had  an  independent 
existence,  must  be  classified  among  fishes;  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  reptiles  pass,  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment, through  conditions  which  are  closely  analogous  to 
those  which  are  permanent  in  some  fishes."  What  secu- 
rity has  Mr.  Huxley  that  in  a  few  years  a  form  of  evolu- 
tion will  not  be  accepted,  as  divergent  from  his  own  as  is 
at  present  the  doctrine  he  defends  from  that  one  he  has 
just  repudiated  ?  Nay,  there  are  signs  of  this  coming 
event  in  the  words  of  Professor  Huxley's  colleague,  Mr. 
James  Sully,  a  few  pages  after,  in  this  same  [article. 
"The  final  form  of  evolution,"  says  Mr.  Sully,  '■'■cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  fixed.'' '  Where  is  now  the  wonderful  fact 
over  which  Mr.  Huxley  is  so  confident?  Can  it  be  that 
it  refers  only  to  such  changes  as  in  a  particular  species 
are  produced  by  cross  breeding  ?  that,  for  example,  the 
present  numerous  varieties  of  the  horse — Arabian,  Nor- 
man, mustang,  etc. — are  descendants  of  the  fossil  equus 
caballus?  This,  if  not  precisely  like  the  Horatian  moun- 
tain and  mouse,  is  certainly  a  frightful  collapse  of  a 
magnificent  theory.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out 
that  to  claim  for  such  a  changeful  theory  the  honors  of 
a  fact  is  to  violate  one  of  the  first  canons  of  induction, 
which  warns  us  that  "  no  imperfect  induction  can  give  a 
certain  conclusion." ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt   that  with   less   profound   and 

'£'«r>'.  j^r/V.,  VIII.,  746,  751.  'Jevons's  Zt^^/V,  Less.    XXV.,   p. 

""E.  B.,  VIII.,  763.  213. 
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accurate  thinkers,  who  want  to  rid  themselves  of  religion 
by  one  comprehensive  stroke,  and  who  are  even  less  scien- 
tific than  irreligious,  the  principal  recommendation  of  evo- 
lution has  been  that  it  has  seemed  to  offer  them  a  complete 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  world  and  the  life  upon  it. 
This  explanation  takes  at  times  the  form  of  materialism, 
and  again  the  shape  of  pantheism.  In  this  latter  it  has 
special  charms  for  Mr.  Sully,  who  frankly  says :  "This 
doctrine  favors  that  pantheistic  sentiment  which  reposes 
on  a  sense  of  ultimate  identity  between  ourselves  and 
the  external  world." ' 

Our  war  against  the  theory,  it  is  pretty  plain,  therefore, 
is  destined  to  be  rather  a  metaphysical  than  a  scientific 
contest.  We  must  firmly  resist  all  attempts  to  speak  of 
theories  as  facts — an  inaccuracy  constantly  emerging  in 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Darwin.  We  may  then  take  either 
the  philosophic  ground  that  the  world  and  ourselves  are 
not  of  one  substance  only — mere  matter;  because  this 
contradicts  a  primary  fact  of  consciousness  which  affirms 
that  that  which  thinks  and  reasons  is  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  has  extension,  is  heavy  or  light,  seen 
and  touched,  etc.  Matter  is  not  the  same  substance  as 
mind,  nor  mind  the  same  as  matter.  Mr.  Stallo,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  rightly  exhorts  his  brethren  to 
become  metaphysicians.  He  warns  them  against  "  the 
conceit  that  the  chasm  between  the  world  of  matter  and 
that  of  mind  may  be  narrowed  if  not  bridged  by  a  rare- 
faction of  matter,  or  by  the  resolution  into  forces."" 

Or,  if  we  turn  from  this  metaphysical  view  and  look 
directly  at  any  most  familiar  organism,  we  shall  see,  I 
believe,  that  the  attempt  to  explain  it  as  the  result 
merely  of  mechanical  or  self-adjusting  forces  (design,  or 
the  comprehensive  control  of  one  superintending  mind, 
being  excluded)  leads  into  inextricable  difficulties,  re- 
volting to  common-sense.  It  seems  impossible  for  a 
sound  mind,  not  besotted  by  theory,  to  believe  that  a 

^  Ency.  Brit.,Vlll.,  772, 

^  Concepts  0/ Science,  lxi\.txn2t.t.  Science  Stx\t%.     Lond,,  1882. 
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plant  is  the  product  of  the  unconscious  play  of  unin- 
telligent forces.  This  has  been  admirably  stated  in  a 
late  English  review :  "  Before  a  plant  can  assume  the 
symmetry  of  perfect  beauty,  each  molecule  must  follow 
a  definite  path,  must  fall  into  a  fitness  with  its  neighbor, 
and  rest,  as  compared  with  the  others,  in  a  final  limita- 
tion ;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  individuality  of  leaf,  or 
flower,  or  plant,  or  tree.  This  is  not  implied  in  the  fact 
that  the  molecules  are  mutually  attractive,  or  primary 
forces  capable  of  passing  into  motion  in  any  direction 
whatever.  The  effect  is  clearly  produced  by  force  work- 
ing in  subordination  to  an  end,  the  possible  varying  in 
space  tending  steadily  to  a  definite  purpose;  and,  if  it  be 
incapable  in  itself  of  accomplishing  it,  there  must  be 
some  power,  animated  by  intelligence,  dominating  and 
regulating  the  process.  After  the  reality  and  properties 
of  atoms  have  been  admitted,  there  remains  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  the  world,  because  scientists  cannot  ex- 
plain their  modes  of  action,  or  account  for  their  mutually 
adjusted  movements  in  a  given  place  and  time."  ' 

Sir  William  Hamilton  used  to  say  that  even  if  metaphys- 
ics could  not  give  positive  truths,  it  could  teach  an  intel- 
ligent mind  how  to  avoid  self-contradiction.  The  noble 
science,  it  is  plain,  has  not  yet  conferred  this  important 
benefit  on  Mr.  James  Sully.  The  exquisite  absurdity  of 
the  following  statement  maybe  taken  as  a  proof:  "In 
some  of  these  systems,  notably  in  the  Aristotelian,  the  gen- 
esis of  conscious  mind  is  explained  along  with  that  of  or- 
ganic life  by  means  of  the  supposition  that  mind  is  but  the 
formative  principle  oS.  the  individual  organism."  *  That  is 
to  say,  the  genesis  of  conscious  mind  is  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  it  is  itself  the  origin,  not  the  result,  of 
the  genesis  of  organic  life  !  This  is  like  saying  the  gene- 
sis of  free-trade  ideas  in  the  minds  of  Cobden  and  Bright, 
and  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  of  which  they  were 
the   active   promoters,   is   explained    by  the   supposition 

^  Chunk  Quart.  Review,  April,  1S86,  p.  75.     Lond. 
""  Ency.  Brit.,  VIII.,  754. 
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that  the  League  was  formed  to  give  effect  to  the  ideas 
of  Cobden  and  Bright ! 

Now,  what  thought  should  naturally  come  to  a  healthy- 
mind  contemplating  the  great  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  enlightened  by  present  science  so  as  to  realize, 
as  no  one  in  the  past  centuries  could  realize,  their  won- 
derful unity,  the  analogies  that  run  through  the  most 
dissimilar  shapes  of  being,  the  typical  forms  reigning 
everywhere  deftly  modified  by  a  thousand  methods  to 
special  ends?  The  theory  we  have  been  considering  tes- 
tifies most  emphatically,  whether  of  good  will  or  not,  to 
the  unity  that  reigns  in  this  great  department  of  nature. 
To  the  most  sagacious  mind  of  this  generation,  the  man 
of  largest  information,  and  who  was  nearest  being  a  genius 
of  all  that  have  engaged  in  these  studies,  Louis  Agassiz, 
the  marvels  of  the  world  of  organisms  suggested  no  mate- 
rialistic or  mechanical  hypothesis,  but,  as  we  have  already' 
heard  him  say,  "  in  their  natural  connection  proclaim  aloud 
the  one  God,  whom  we  may  know,  adore,  and  love."  "  Be- 
lief in  a  Creator,"  his  biographer  says,  "  was  the  keynote 
of  his  study  of  nature."  It  is  impossible  for  a  candid  mind 
to  despise  such  testimony  as  this. 

But  looking  in  the  face  once  more  the  metaphysics  of 
the  mechanical  and  material  explanation  of  organisms, 
we  are  met  with  the  most  crying  and  insufferable  contra- 
dictions. There  is  in  the  beginning  of  every  life  a  gentle 
and  regulated  motion.  Heat  is  evolved.  Chemical  ope- 
rations are  performed  in  delicate  cells  which  can  be  imi- 
tated mechanically  only  by  a  great  application  of  power. 
Do  the  mighty  forces  in  light,  in  electricity,  in  steam,  in 
gravitation,  meet,  and,  though  without  intelligence,  act 
with  regulated  harmony  to  produce  through  indefinite 
ages  the  same  diversely  wonderful  results  ?  The  suppo- 
sition sins  against  both  common-sense  and  every  canon  of 
sound  philosophy.  It  requires  us  to  believe  that  a  thing 
can  make  itself.'     It  asks  us  to  think  that  there  can   be 

'  I/Cct.  II.,  p.  500.  foolish  who  supposes  the  main  shaft 

'  "  If  the   man    is  thought  to   be     of  a  cotton  mill  to  turn  of  itself,  be- 
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effects  without  a  cause.  To  assign  an  inadequate  cause, 
we  should  not  forget,  is  virtually  to  assign  no  cause ;  and 
to  assign  the  wrong  cause  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
effort  to  make  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  First  Cause  is,  to  use  Whevvell's  comparison, 
like  seeking  to  suspend  a  chain  upon  "a  link  painted  on 
a  wall."  '  It  is  very  likely  in  vain  to  argue  with  persons 
who  gravely  put  forward  such  absurdities  ;  they  are  rather 
fit  objects  of  compassion,  as  those  who 

"  have  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner." 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  very  wide-spread 
impression,  for  which  the  much  talking  of  the  evolution- 
ists is  responsible,  is  that  all  living  forms  are  undergoing 
constant  change,  approximating  to  or  receding  from  the 
forms  of  kindred  species,  so  that  an  impression  has  got- 
ten hold  of  some  minds  that  any  living  form  whatever 
may  have  come  out  of  any  other  living  form  whatever, 
though  quite  different  in  seeming,  and  may  again  pass 
into  something  quite  as  foreign.  Now,  this  notion,  what- 
ever prevalence  it  may  happen  to  have,  is  in  glaring  con- 
tradiction to  the  plainest  facts  of  science  as  at  present 
known.  And  I  give  for  my  authority  the  last  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  held  its  latest  meeting  in  Birmingham  last  Sep- 
tember. The  president.  Sir  William  Dawson,  took  fossil 
geology,  his  favorite  study,  for  the  subject  of  his  inau- 
gural   address.     "  I    have   collected   fossil  oysters,"  says 

cause  he  sees  it  apparently  to  end  in  of  matter,  because    they  are  unal)le 

a  wall,  which  conceals  from  him  the  to  go  behind  the  wall  and  to  find  out 

engine  that  moves  it,  are  not  the  sci-  the  source  from  whence  it  comes." — 

enlists  chargeable    with    equal    folly  Dr.    Carpenter    in    Eng.     Ch.    Qu., 

when    they    attribute   self-motion    to  A]>ril,  1886,  p.  84. 
the  ullimate  molecules  of  matter,  be-  ^  Hist,    of  the  Inductive    Sciences, 

cause  the  power  that  moves  them  is  Vol.  I.,  p.   16.     Another  illustration 

concealed    from    view  ?     Tlu-y    con-  is  the   French  definition  of  a  major 

found    law  and   force,  and    then   at-  as   "  a  man    of   three    decorations," 

tribute  the  latter  to   the   phenomena  etc. 
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Sir  William,  "  in  the  cretaceous  clays  of  the  couUes  of 
Western  Canada,  in  the  lias  shales  of  England,  in  the 
eocene  and  cretaceous  beds  of  the  Alps,  of  Egypt,  of  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  of  Judaea,  and  the  heights  of  Lebanon. 
Everywhere  and  in  all  formations  they  present  forms 
which  are  so  variable,  and  yet  so  similar,  that  one  might 
suppose  all  the  so-called  species  to  be  mere  varieties. 
Did  the  oyster  originate  separately  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  ?  or  did  it  cross  over  so  promptly  that  its 
appearance  seems  to  be  identical  on  the  two  sides?  Are 
all  the  oysters  of  a  common  ancestry,  or  did  the  causes, 
whatever  they  were,  which  introduced  the  oyster  in  the 
carboniferous,  act  over  again  in  the  later  periods?  Who 
can  tell?  This,"  adds  Sir  William,  "  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  causation  and  development — the  two  scientific  fac- 
tors which  constitute  the  basis  of  what  is  vaguely  called 
evolution — cannot  easily  be  isolated.  I  would  recommend 
to  those  biologists  who  discuss  these  questions  to  addict 
themselves  to  the  oyster.  This  familiar  mollusk  has  suc- 
cessfully pursued  its  course,  and  has  overcome  all  its  ene- 
mies, from  the  flat-toothed  selachians  of  the  carboniferous 
to  the  oyster  dredges  of  the  present  day.  ...  In 
these  respects  the  oyster  is  merely  an  example  of  many 
forms.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  all  those  pliocene 
and  pleistocene  mollusks  which  are  found  in  the  raised 
sea-bottoms  of  Norway  and  Scotland,  on  the  top  of  Moel 
Tryfaen  in  Wales,  and  at  similar  great  heights  on  the  hills 
of  America,  many  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  early 
tertiary  times.  They  apply  in  like  manner  to  the  ferns, 
the  conifers,  and  the  angiosperms,  many  of  which  we  can 
now  follow,  without  even  specific  change,  to  the  eocene 
and  the  cretaceous.  They  all  shozv  that  the  forms  of  living 
things  are  more  stable  than  the  lands  and  seas  in  which  they 
liveT  '^ 

"Sir  Wm.    Dawson,  "  Inaug.  Ad-  this  remark  in  1869  upon  the  relation 

dress,  Brit.  Asso.  for  A.  of  S.,"  Bir-  of  species  to  one  another  :  "Species 

mingham,  Sept.,  1886.      Reported  in  are    not    innumerable  ;    neither    are 

English  Guardian.   Mr.  Raskin  made  they   now   connected    by    consistent 
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These  facts  certainly  give  the  death-blow  to  a  popular 
conception  of  evolution.  Combine  them  with  Agassiz's 
belief  that  fishes  have  not  descended  from  one  primitive 
type,  that  the  present  fishes  are  not  superior  to  the  older 
ones,  that  a  special  intention  and  aim  (though  these  may 
never  be  fully  known)  controlled  the  creation  of  each 
variety — and  what  has  become  of  the  impious  theory  that 
boasted  it  had  excluded  the  Creator  from  His  works  by 
the  explanation  of  mechanical  and  self-adjusting  forces? 
The  beautiful  and  interesting  discoveries  in  modern  days, 
in  biology,  in  geological  fossils,  and  in  every  part  of 
natural  history,  have  added  great  wealth  to  the  store  of 
knowledge,  but  not  a  single  fact  that  should  shake  our 
faith  in  a  Creator,  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  and  at  the 
same  time  merciful  and  true,  the  object  of  boundless 
confidence,  love,  and  worship.  The  simple  beginning  to 
which  living  things  can  be  traced,  the  analogies  that  can 
be  discerned  in  the  development  of  the  most  diverse 
creatures,  both  the  plasticity  and  the  inflexibility  of  the 
various  species,  these  all  should  suggest,  assuredly,  not 
blind  force,  or  forces,  combining  without  intelligence  to 
produce  results  written  all  over  with  intelligence,  but  a 
powerful  and  present  Ruler,  whose  Word  unnumbered 
ages  ago  uttered  the  decree  which  His  power,  present 
everywhere  and  in  everything,  now  and  evermore  brings 
to  pass. 

Such  a  belief  we  affirm  to  be  natural  and  wholesome  to 
the  human  mind.  When  presented  to  plain  and  honest 
souls,  furnished  or  not  with  human  science,  it  has  an 
irresistible  charm,  which  derives  none  of  its  power  from 
pomp  of  argument  or  laborious  investigation,  and,  on  the 

gradation.       They   touch    at    certain  is  entirely  individual.     ...     It  has 

points  only,  and  even  then  are  con-  always  seemed  to  me,  in  what  little 

nected,  when  we  examine  them  deep-  work    I    have    done    upon    organic 

ly,  in  a  kind  of  reticulated  way,  not  forms,  as   if  the  species  mocked  us 

in  chains,  hut  in  checkers  ;  also,  how-  by  their  deliberate  imitation  of  each 

ever  connected,  it  is  but  by  a  touch  other  when    they  met,    yet  did   not 

of  the  extremities,  as  it   were,    and  pass  one  into  another." — Queen  of  the 

the  characteristic  form  of  the  species  Air,  §  63,  Note  to  t?  62,  p.  54. 
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other  hand,  can  be  withstood  only  by  the  pride  of  theory 
and  the  blandishments  of  passion.  These,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  can  make  their  votaries  assert  or  deny  any- 
thing, with  or  against  reason,  in  conformity  with  or  in  the 
teeth  of  the  plainest  facts.  There  are  certain  metaphy- 
sical conceptions  which  have  always  had  a  strange  attrac- 
tion for  particular  races  and,  as  it  would  seem,  districts 
of  the  world,  and  individuals  at  times  in  every  land  mani- 
fest the  same  tendency.  One  striking  example  of  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism.  Another  is  the  distrust  of  our 
own  senses,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  material  world.  The 
Sikhs  of  India,  strenuous  warriors  as  well  as  philosophers, 
habitually  speak  of  the  world  of  matter  as  without  sub- 
stance, a  shadow,  a  vanishing  bank  of  clouds.  In  every 
age,  among  speculative  men,  this  doubt  has  arisen  like  a 
spectre.  Do  my  senses  give  me  the  truth  ?  Is  this  we 
call  matter  a  real  thing,  or  only  a  mask,  some  delusion 
put  upon  me  ?  The  very  fact  that  any  one  can  seriously 
put  such  inquiries  will  seem  to  many  persons  evidence  of 
a  pathological  condition.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  not  less 
certainly  is  there  mental  unsoundness  in  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  Epicurus's  herd — matter  is  everything  ;  mind 
is  but  its  product ;  to  think  is  but  the  rattling  of  atoms. 
Science  reproves  this,  it  is  true,  as  an  audacious  substitu- 
tion of  theory  for  fact ;  but  it  cannot  correct  the  disposi- 
tion that  gives  it  plausibility  to  certain  souls.  Neither 
can  it  help  the  idealist  out  of  his  dreams.  A  leader  in 
science  of  the  present  day,  and  one  not  much  given  to 
dreaming,  has  permitted  himself  to  say:  "  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  some  powerful  and  malicious  being  may  find 
his  pleasure  in  deluding  us,  and  in  making  us  believe  the 
thing  which  is  not,  every  moment  of  our  lives."  '  We  are 
afraid  that  a  logician  could  not  cure  such  a  dark  imagina- 
tion by  merely  insisting,  "  We  cannot  suppose,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  things  differently  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are."  ^     The  only  thought  that 

'  Huxley. 

'  W.  Stanley  Jevons's  Lessons  in  Logic,  Less.  II.,  p.  il. 
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can  give  rest  and  healing  to  the  mind  distempered  by  spec- 
ulation, or  that  can  check  passion  and  appetite  with  a 
firm  control,  is  the  thought  of  God,  our  Father  as  well  as 
Ruler,  the  ever-present  object  of  our  highest  trust  and 
love.  Whatever  real  knowledge  He  gives  us,  whether  it 
be  little  or  much,  we  receive  thankfully,  because  it  comes 
from  Him,  and  in  its  measure  discloses  to  us  some  view  of 
Him.  Our  first  step  in  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be 
an  act  of  faith;  we  trust  our  senses,  which  are  God's 
gifts  to  us.  We  should  scorn,  when  in  health,  the  notion 
that  any  alien  power  could  enslave  us,  without  the  per- 
mission of  Him  whose  children  and  image  we  are.  The 
unity  of  the  realm  of  living  things,  realized  by  this 
generation  as  by  none  in  the  past,  has  emphasized  with  a 
new  force  the  truth  that  He  reigns  alone  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  alike  over  the  immeasurable  fields  of  space  and  the 
uncounted  lapses  of  time.  What  our  senses  tell  us  we 
know  to  be  true,  because  He  made  both  our  senses  and 
the  objects  in  which  they  find  their  development  and 
delight.  We  know  that  matter  furnishes  a  real  home  for 
our  spirits.  To  learn  what  we  can  of  each,  to  accept  the 
mysteries  that  surround  their  connection,  to  study  the 
outward  world,  to  lay  aside  pride  and  arrogance,  as  if  we 
fully  understood  any  living  thing  or  its  manifold  con- 
nections, or  were  able  to  assume  the  office  of  critic — 
these  are  habits  both  becoming  to  us  and  promotive  of 
mental  and  spiritual  health. 

Providence  has  set  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  a  fact 
that  may  reprove  the  brutislincss  of  that  idea  of  evolu- 
tion that  has  had  such  charms  for  a  certain  class  of  minds. 
The  only  evolution  that  is  sure,  when  left  to  itself — that 
is,  when  human  care  is  withdrawn — is  the  degeneracy  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  especially  of  the  noblest  and  most 
valuable  kinds.  The  apple,  tiic  pcacli,  the  plum,  the 
grape,  part  with  their  rare  and  generous  qualities  ;  '  the 

'  "  The    Brassica   oleracca,    in    its  dcii  it  is  tiic  cauliflower."     "  Plants 

native  habitat  on   the    shore    of   the  which   in  a  cold  climate   are  annuals 

sea,  is  a  bitter  plant  with  wavy  sea-  ])ecome  jjcrennial   when   transported 

green  leaves  ;  in  the  cultivated  gar-  to  the  torrid  zone." — B.  F.  Cocker, 
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gentle  cow  becomes  a  wild  and  dangerous  creature,  whose 
chief  value  is  in  her  hide ;  the  house-dog  turns  into  a 
wolf;  the  horse  parts  with  both  his  beauty  of  form  and 
his  noble  disposition.  There  is  neither  plant  nor  animal 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will  improve  without  man's 
assistance,  and  every  rare  and  choicest  specimen  will  sink 
into  wildness  and  worthlessness  if  that  help  be  withdrawn. 
Now,  here  is  an  agency,  practically  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  but  of  which  the  mechanical  theory  takes  no 
account.  Can  any  one  doubt,  who  views  creation  as  a 
whole,  that  since  life  first  appeared  after  the  azoic  time, 
there  have  been  interferences  of  a  controlling  Intelligence, 
to  rectify  and  to  improve,  at  various  periods,  the  rich 
varieties  of  life?  The  agency  of  man  is  but  a  feeble 
image  of  this  process  in  the  Divine  Hand  ;  but  both  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  living  things  themselves,  no  in- 
herent power  or  sagacity,  that  can  bring  them  even  to 
their  natural  perfection  without  this  external  assistance. 

It  is  obviously  quite  needless  to  enter  upon  any  polemic 
defending  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  anywhere  con- 
cerning creation  against  the  assumptions  of  evolutionists. 
Their  threatening  but  lubricious  theory '  can  array  no  well- 
settled  fact  in  science  against  the  plain  narrative  of  Holy 
Writ.  But  what  has  just  been  said  suggests  a  fitting  an- 
swer to  the  audacious  sophistry  that  would  derive  man's 
highest  powers,  by  which  he  discerns  abstract  truths,  his 
morality,  and  his  religion,  out  of  the  filthy  ddbris  of  beastly 
ancestors.  First,  remember  that  man  did  not  come  out 
of  any  animal — monkey,  seal,  or  any  other  :  this  point 

Christ,  and  Or.  Phil.,  Ch.  I.,  p.  19.  others   doubtful,  and   others   false — 

N.  Y.,  1870.     He  refers  for  authori-  which  are  held  together  and  wrought 

ties  to  Carpenter's  Comp.   Phys.,  p.  into  a  fanciful  philosophy  by  the  very 

623,  and  Lyell's  Princip.  of  Geology,  slenderest  threads   of    analogy,   and 

pp.  588,  589.  elevated  into  a  negative  theology  by 

*  I   justify    this   language   by    the  a  daring  flight  of  professedly  modest 

authority  of  ex-President    Porter   of  or    agnostic    reserve." — Lecture    on 

Yale  College  :  "The  evolution    that  '*  Evolution,"  read  before  the  Nine- 

we  criticise,"  he  says,  "  is  a  compos-  teenth    Century   Club,    New  York, 

Ue  of  scientific  theories — some  true,  May  25,  1886. 
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is  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  intelligent  anthropologists. 
Next,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  communities  of  men 
have  not  advanced  but  deteriorated.  China  and  India 
are  no  less  striking  instances  in  proof  than  the  Bushmen 
of  Africa.  Next,  even  among  barbarous  tribes,  the  sur- 
prising discovery  is  made,  that  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
development  they  have  undergone,  they  still  possess  cer- 
tain traits  that  mark  a  high  civilization,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  many,  for  instance,  of  the  civilized  communities  of 
Europe.  A  striking  example  may  be  seen  in  the  polite- 
ness, the  modesty,  the  sense  of  honor,  in  some  of  the 
Polynesian  tribes.'  The  most  striking  examples  of  the 
advance  of  human  beings  out  of  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion, which  are  perhaps  furnished  by  Europe  during  the 
last  twelve  hundred  years,  are  very  far  from  being  cases 
of  unassisted  development,  but  always  start  with  some 
vigorous  impulse  from  without — the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity; the  decree  of  some  powerful  ruler  who,  like  Peter 
the  Great,  brought  in  by  force  the  arts  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  West;  or  the  enforcement,  as  under  the 
Fredericks  of  Prussia,  of  discipline,  of  industry,  of  econ- 
omy, and  subsequently  of  education.  These  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  respective  peoples,  who,  however,  having 
received  them,  obtained  their  benefits.  The  wisdom  to 
which  we  are  sometimes  invited  now  to  listen  is  some- 
thing like  the  profundity  that  would  evolve  the  diffused 
popular  intelligence  of  Prussia  out  of  the  cane  with  which 
the  irascible  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  tyrannized  over 
schools  and  schoolmasters  as  over  most  other  persons  and 
things  in  his  kingdom. 

And  here  we  naturally  recur  to  that  illustration  with 
which  two  years  ago  we  began  these  lectures.  The  Jews 
are  an  eternal  witness  against  any  merely  mechanical  or 
materialistic  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  races 
of  man.  The  Jew  is  a  physiological  paradox.  He  has 
survived  unchanged  the  most  powerful  disintegrating  in- 

•  See  De  Quatrefages's  Nat.  Hist,  also  Miss  Yonge's  Life  of  Bp.  Pat- 
of  Matt,  Lcct.  v.,  pp.  133,  134.    See     teson. 
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fluences — war,  captivity,  dispersion,  relentless  and  persist- 
ent persecution — before  which  every  other  variety  of  the 
human  species  has  vanished.  Here  is  a  physiological  fact, 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  yet  having  no  physio- 
logical factors  that  can  account  for  it.  The  persistency 
of  the  Jew,  it  is  certain,  is  connected  in  some  mysterious 
way  with  his  religion.  The  Jews  now  scattered  over  the 
earth  are  mainly  from  two  tribes.  The  ten  who  threw 
away  their  religion  in  captivity  lost  also  the  physical  dif- 
ferences that  separated  them  from  the  heathen.  More- 
over, while  the  Jew  remained  faithful  to  his  God,  his 
nation  was  graced  with  a  fair  line  of  prophets  and  heroes  ; 
and  books  were  produced  there,  which,  though  not  strictly 
literature,  because  divine  oracles,  yet  surpass  all  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world  in  sublimity,  in  eloquence,  in  pathos, 
in  religious  depth.  But  since  the  Jews  rejected  the  true 
Messiah,  though  their  physical  endurance  continues,  their 
power  to  produce  literature  has  departed  from  them  as 
from  a  withered  stem.  To  seek  to  account  for  such  re- 
sults by  any  theory  of  self-development  is  too  violent  an 
absurdity.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  ascribe  the  firmness 
with  which  during  more  than  three  thousand  years,  amid 
every  form  of  surrounding  heathenism,  they  have  asserted 
the  unity  of  God,  to  some  one  of  the  pagan  corruptions 
in  which  that  unity  is  denied.  Their  history  exhibits  the 
usual  weaknesses  and  corruptions  of  human  nature — a 
tendency  to  forget  their  high  vocation,  a  willingness  at 
times  even  to  throw  away  their  chief  treasure,  the  religion 
that  had  been  revealed  to  them.  They  are  at  various 
times  rescued  from  extreme  peril  by  a  mighty  hand  put 
forth  to  draw  them  out  of  the  pit  of  their  own  degener- 
acy. "  He  made  a  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  gave  Israel 
a  law,  which  He  commanded  our  forefathers  to  teach  their 
children.  .  .  .  But  they  kept  not  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  would  not  walk  in  His  law,  but  forgat  what  He 
had  done,  and  the  wonderful  works  that  He  had  showed 
for  them." ' 

'  Psalm  Ixxviii. 
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There  is  this  analogy  between  the  supernatural  life  of 
God's  Church  on  earth  and  the  appearance  of  living  forms 
in  the  natural  history  of  creation:  the  origin  of  neither 
can  in  any  way  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  an  Almighty  Creator;  the  tendency  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  left  to  itself,  is  to  degenerate  and  to  per- 
ish ;  thousands  of  species  appear  to  have  thus  utterly 
passed  away:  in  the  Church,  in  like  manner,  individuals, 
parties,  factions,  passing  into  schisms  and  heresies,  have 
testified  to  the  downward  trend  of  human  nature  when 
not  upheld  and  restored  by  divine  grace.  At  long 
intervals  in  the  natural  world  a  creative  word  is  uttered, 
and  new  and  more  attractive  forms  of  life  appear.  This 
is  the  image  of  that  renewal,  at  fit  and  appointed  times, 
of  the  call  to  faith,  the  return  to  duty,  the  restoration  of 
religion,  amid  busy,  worldly,  sensual,  ambitious  popula- 
tions, who  for  a  time  seem  to  dwell  amid  a  new  creation. 
In  the  natural  and  in  the  supernatural  realm,  it  is  God's 
Word  alone  that  can  give  life,  that  can  preserve  it,  or  that 
can  make  any  form  of  it  blossom  and  bring  forth  its 
choicest  fruit. 


LECTURE   IV. 


-  MORALITY." 

"  It  is  a  law  of  revelation,"  says  Neander  the  historian, 
•'  that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  tested  in  receiving  it." 
"  In  God's  word,  as  in  His  works,  we  find  contradictions 
whose  higher  harmony  is  hidden,  except  from  him  who 
gives  up  His  whole  mind  to  reverence."' 

This  converted  Jew,  when  he  gave  up  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  his  great  heart,  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, his  devout  spirit,  was  unfortunate  only  in  embra- 
cing a  shadowy  mysticism  instead  of  the  substance  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  resolutely  devoted  himself, 
however,  to  the  defence  of  Scripture  against  the  cavils  of 
the  rationalists,  with  a  learning  quite  equal  to,  and  with 
a  gentle  and  religious  spirit  infinitely  beyond,  theirs.  In 
such  a  contest  the  world  deems  the  unworldly  champion 
feeble  and  ineffective ;  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  in 
God's  good  time  his  triumph  is  sure. 

Confining  ourselves  to  a  single  branch  of  a  large  sub- 
ject, we  propose  to  devote  two  lectures  to  the  objections 
made  against  Scripture  morality.  In  this  lecture  I  will 
review  some  leading  instances.  In  the  next  I  propose  to 
suggest  some  general  answers  to  this  class  of  objections, 
and  to  speak  if  possible  to  the  spirit  that  prompts  them. 

There  is  a  singular  monotony  in  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  these  objections.     From  Celsus  and  Porphyry  of 
old  down  to  Tindal  in  his   Christianity  as  Old  as  Crea- 
'  Life  of  Christ,  Preface. 
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tion  (answered  by  Waterland),  and  then  by  a  still  lower 
descent  to  the  Bradlaughs  and  Ingersolls  of  our  own 
day,  these  writers  uniformly  exhibit  a  carping  and  un- 
generous spirit,  tearing  shreds  and  texts  out  of  the  sacred 
pages,  and  holding  them  up  with  scorn  and  ribaldry, 
but  never  acknowledging  merits  in  the  Scriptures  col- 
lectively, or  in  any  one  of  the  sacred  books ;  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  great  qualities  that  have  won  so  many  testi- 
monies from  candid  souls.  An  infidel  lawyer,  for  in- 
stance, will  roughly  call  the  patriarchs  liars  for  conduct 
which  a  teacher  so  sensitive  as  S.  Augustine  on  the 
mendacmm  pronounces  justifiable  ;  while  the  same  law- 
yer will  proceed  into  our  courts  of  law,  and  account 
himself  to  have  won  a  great  triumph  in  his  profession, 
if  by  legal  devices  and  artful  appeals  he  can  procure 
the  escape  from  condign  punishment  of  unfaithful  offi- 
cers who  have  defrauded  the  government  by  deliberate 
plans,  involving  forgery  and  false  returns.'  Similar  and 
coarser  attacks  have  been  made  upon  Moses  and  David 
by  assailants  with  the  same  brazen  contempt  for  con- 
sistency. 

The  antagonists  themselves  of  this  sort  do  not  expect 
and  do  not  deserve  a  serious  answer.  The  arguinenttun 
ad  Jiorninein  can  expose  their  inconsistency  and  unfair- 
ness. But  less  hardened  hearts  and  perhaps  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  discussions,  being  disturbed  by  these  bold 
misstatements,  we  must  endeavor  to  assist  by  laying  be- 
fore them  the  simple  truth. 

A  book,^  published  a  {c\v  years  ago,  treats  of  all  the 
instances,  some  nine  hundred,  where  the  Bible  has  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  with  itself  and  its  great  ethical 
laws.  This,  after  you  have  studied  Waterland's^  "  Review 
of  Tindal,"  will   furnish  you  with   a  complete   list  of  the 

'  One   of    the    most    telling  books  Itt^ersoll,    p.     200.       nufTalo,     1884. 

(though    not    free    from    coarseness)  Seventieth  Thousand  (61I1  ed.). 

written  against  the  shameless  Inger-  "^Discrepancies  of  the  Bible,  by  J, 

soil  is  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  W.  Haley,  Boston,  1S74. 

the  Rev.    L.  A.  Lambert.     Notes  on  '  Works,  IV.,  149-370. 
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class  of  objections,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  a 
few  examples. 

Gen.  xii.  10-13;  xx.  2-12  (cf.  Gen,  xxvi.  6-9).  The 
ribaldry  of  Tindal  upon  the  act  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
in  declaring  their  wives  respectively  to  be  their  sisters,  is 
even  less  virulent  than  that  which  S.  Augustine  answers 
after  it  flowed  from  the  mouth  of  Faustus  the  Manichaean. 
The  saint,  who  knew  his  adversary  well,  and  by  many 
fearful  experiences  the  utter  immorality  of  his  system, 
calmly  answers  point  after  point  with  dialectic  precision, 
applying  the  lash  on  occasion  to  this  immoral  champion 
of  morality,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  charge  of  false- 
hood, after  exposing  its  exaggerations,  concludes  with 
the  judgment  that  Abraham  kept  back  something  of  the 
truth,  but  uttered  no  falsehood.'  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  Sarah  was  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  Abraham's  half  brother,  and  that 
Rebecca  was  Isaac's  cousin — the  relations  of  niece  and 
cousin  being  often  included  in  the  simple  language  of 
early  days  (as  indeed  in  the  Greek)  under  the  name  of 
"  sisters  "  [adekcpai).^  Mr.  Bayle  puts  on  a  long  face  here, 
and  insists  that  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech,  as  "  kings  of  the 
country,"  had  a  right  "  to  know  the  whole  truth  "  !  How 
would  his  sarcastic  wit  have  played  upon  any  one  who  in 
secular  history  ventured  to  put  forth  so  absurd  a  clainn 
for  ravishers  and  murderers! 

The  celebrated  case  (Gen.  xxii.)  where  Abraham  shows 
a  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  at  God's  command, 
has,  you  are  well  aware,  been  a  prolific  theme  for  the  at- 
tacks of  enemies,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  champions  of 
Scripture  truth.  Abraham  has  been  reviled  for  it  as  here 
showing  pagan  cruelty  and  insensibility.  Scripture,  on 
the  other  hand,  distinctly  selects  this  action  as  entitling 
him  to  his  singular  preeminence  as  father  of  the  faithful 
and   the  friend  of  God.     To  me,  I  confess,  it  has  always 

'  Tacuit  aliquid  veri,  non  dixit  aliquld  falsi. — S.  Aug.,  Contra  Faustum 
Manichcrum,  L.  XXII.,  Ch.  XXXIV. 

*  Cf.  the  usage  of  dSe\(pr}  in  i  Cor,  vii,  15  ;  ix.  5. 
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seemed  a  transaction  that  drives  the  thought  of  apology 
from  one's  head,  because  it  stands  before  us  the  most 
marvellous  and  the  most  overpowering  summary  of  our 
religion,  as  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  realized 
in  the  New,  ever  presented  to  human  hearts  and  minds. 
It  is  an  acted  parable  upon  a  hill  of  Palestine,  believed  to 
be  Calvary  itself,  eighteen  hundred  years  before  the  great 
event  it  pictures  of  the  surrender  by  Almighty  God  of 
His  only  begotten  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  The  narrative  '  that  sets  this  before  us  we 
believe  to  be  "  without  parallel  in  either  the  religious 
oracles  or  literature  of  the  world  ;  a  simple,  human  narra- 
tive, truthful,  unartificial,  pathetic,  which  no  human  father 
ever  read  without  tears,  yet  a  sublime  parable  of  faith, 
conveying  the  loftiest  lesson  ever  taught  a  human  soul, 
through  a  trial  the  most  thrilling  of  which  the  heart  of 
man  is  capable.  Who  that  has  ever  followed  the  steps  of 
Abraham  and  his  son  on  Mount  Moriah  ; — that  has  heard 
the  guileless  lad's  words, '  My  father,  .  .  .  behold  the 
fire  and  the  wood  ;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering  ? '  that  has  felt  the  agony  of  the  reply  '  My  son, 
God  will  provide  Himself  a  lamb  ; ' — that  has  marked  that 
sorely  tried  heart,  striving  to  be  faithful  to  the  Divine 
Voice,  lifting,  amid  blinding  tears,  the  knife  against  the 
life  dearer  than  his  own  heart's  blood,  then  stayed  by  the 
angel  out  of  heaven,  and  rewarded  by  the  eternal  benedic- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  who  in  after  ages  on  the  same  spot 
was  to  sacrifice  His  own  Son  for  the  sins  of  men:  ' — who, 
we  ask,  that  has  grasped  the  significance  of  this  marvel- 
lous lesson  of  faith  in  God,  can  believe  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  devil,  or  from  the  devil's  mask  which  men  call 
chance?  All  faithful  souls  reflect  in  some  sort  the  image 
of  him  who  by  this  trial  became  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 

'Gen.  xxii.  iSiov  viov  ovh  lq)£idcxro,  wc  shall 

'  If  wc  compare  the  Greek  of  the  perceive  that  the  very  words  of  the 

LXX.    in    Gen.    xxii.    12,    16,    orn  ancient  narrative   were  in  the  mind 

tcpeidoo    Tov    viov    6<)v    with    tlie  of  llie  apostle, 

Greek    of    Romans    viii.    32,     zov 
34 
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and  the  Friend  of  God.  For  the  Ahnighty  thus,  in  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church, 
found  a  human  soul  capable  of  rendering  back  a  reflec- 
tion, through  earthly  sacrifice,  of  the  unspeakable  offering 
which  divine  love  had  contrived  for  the  race  of  man." ' 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  criticisms  made  by  men 
without  faith  upon  the  patriarch's  conduct  in  this  memo- 
rable transaction,  return  with  singular  force  upon  their 
own  heads,  as  soon  as  they  have  expelled  supernatural 
religion  from  the  world.  "  Had  the  patriarch,"  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  one  of  his  Puritans  say,  "  destined  his  son 
to  death  upon  any  less  ground  than  faith  and  humble 
obedience  to  a  divine  commandment,  he  had  meditated 
a  murder  and  not  a  sacrifice."  ^  Now,  what  is  the  position 
of  those  who,  having  rejected  this  and  the  rest  of  Scripture 
as  disclosures  of  the  supernatural,  still  for  historical  reasons 
and  a  general  estimate  of  the  great  patriarch's  character 
disdain  to  join  in  any  vulgar  vituperation  of  him  ?  This 
is  the  position  of  Evvald,  for  instance,  who  boldly  defends 
Abraham's  conduct.^  This,  however,  is  really  to  forsake 
the  cause  one  has  apparently  defended.  It  places  the 
patriarch  among  the  devotees  or  victims  of  false  religions 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  who  Avithout  cause,  or  with 
pretended  cause,  or  following  an  evil  custom,  have  yielded 
themselves  to  cruelty  and  stifled  the  holiest  instincts  of 
nature. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Tindal,  who  condemns  in  an 
early  part  of  his  book  Rebecca's  and  Jacob's  deceit  prac- 
tised upon  Isaac,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
example,  toward  the  latter  part,  with  peculiar  na'ivetd, 
actually  justifies  it  by  the  law  of  nature.  "'Friendship," 
he  says,  "  will  sometimes  oblige  men  to  deceive  people, 
when   it  manifestly  tends  to  their  good,  and  none  are 

'  From  my  article  on"Rationalism"  '  See  History  of  Israel,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 

in  Church   Eclectic,  July,   1SS4,  pp.  332,  333.   Loud.,  i86g.     Still  Ewald 

308,  309.  (apparently  from  force  of  habit)  can- 

'' Alice    Bridgenorth   in  Pevetil  of  not  refrain  from  referring,  a  few  pages 

the  Peak,  Vol,    I,,   Ch.    XVIII.,  p.  afterward   (p.   339),   to  the    story  of 

234.  Phrixus  and  to  the  Hindu  Cunahsepa. 
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prejudiced  by  it ;  and  all  practise  it  with  relation  to 
children,  sick  people,  and  men  in  passion.  And  if  men 
(as  none  scruple  it)  may  bid  their  servants  say,  they  are 
not  at  home,  and  do  several  other  things  of  this  nature, 
why  may  they  not,  when  silence  will  be  interpreted  to  their 
prejudice,  deceive  impertinent  people  in  such  matters 
where  they  have  no  concern?"'  These  principles  would 
completely  exonerate  Jacob  and  his  mother.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  Scripture  excuses  their  deceit  on  no 
such  ground  ;  in  fact,  offers  no  excuse  for  it.  Facts  are 
related  in  Scripture  without  approbation  or  censure,  and 
we  are  left  to  apply  the  divine  law  (which  is  clear 
enough)  to  form  a  judgment  of  them.  And  "  Divine 
Wisdom,"  says  Waterland,  "  often  makes  use  of  the  sins 
and  follies  of  men  to  wise  and  excellent  ends,  bringing 
good  out  of  evil."  ^ 

Exodus,  ii.  11-15.  The  slaying  of  the  Egyptian  by 
Moses,  commented  upon  by  S.  Stephen  (Acts,  vii.  22-29), 
the  first  champion  of  the  new  host  of  God  to  be  led  to 
deliverance  not  by  inflicting  but  by  patiently  suffering 
death,  is  rudely  converted  into  a  murder  and  flung  as  a 
charge  at  the  great  lawgiver.  The  same  persons,  how- 
ever, would  never  dream  of  hinting  that  a  similar  act 
could  dim  a  single  ray  in  the  glory  that  encircles  the 
brows  of  such  heroes  as  Bruce  and  Wallace.  Scripture, 
however,  intimates  by  the  consequences  of  this  act,  the 
long  delay  and  the  consequent  discipline  to  which  it  sub- 
jected the  chief  agent  in  beginning  his  great  work,  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  spirit  ^  and  the  means  through  which 
it  was  to  prove  successful.  By  patience,  by  trust  in  God, 
by  active  courage  and  energy,  also,  when  the  occasion 
came,  were  God's  people  to  be  led  from  Egypt  to  Canaan. 
Holy  Scripture  holds  up  none  of  its  saints  and  heroes 

^  Chistianity  as   Old  as   Creation,  be  altogether  justified  :  "quia  nullam 

p.   347.  adhuc  legitimam  polestatem  gerebat, 

*IV.,  206.  nee  acceptam  divinitus,  nee  humana 

*  Thus  S.  Augustine  deeides,  after  soeietate    ordinatam." — Qutzst.     in 

calmly  weighing  the  probabilities  of  Exod.,  §  ii. 

a  divine  impulse,  that  Moses  cannot 
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(save  One  alone,  of  whom  the  rest  at  their  best  are  but 
shadows)  as  without  fault.  Of  Moses  in  particular  it  em- 
phatically records  other  instances  of  impatience  and  of  its 
signal  punishment,  though  to  his  most  intimate  friends 
he  seemed  at  length  "  meek  above  all  the  men  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."''  So  different  are  God's  judgments 
from  those  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  to  allow 
too  readily  that  this  act  of  Moses,  and  such  as  is  ascribed 
to  the  prophet  Elijah,  for  instance,  in  destroying  by  fire 
those  sent  to  apprehend  him,  are  in  irreconcilable  con- 
flict with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  when  we  remember  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  at  S.  Peter's  word,  and  how 
S.  Paul  smote  the  sorcerer  with  blindness.^ 

The  transaction  referred  to  in  Exod.  xi.  2,  3  ;  xii.  35, 
36,  has  formed  the  ground  of  much  sarcastic  vituperation, 
which,  however,  will  completely  vanish  upon  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  passage.  I  am  indebted  for  this  criti- 
cism to  Professor  Fairbairn  in  his  valuable  work  on  typol- 
ogy .^     The  translation  "  borrow  "  rests  upon  a  complete 

misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  7i«51ii^, 

-  T 

which  simply  means  "  to  ask  "  or  "  demand,"  and  in  the 
Hiphil  form  (in  xii.  36),  "  to  cause  another  to  ask."  The 
true  meaning  then  is:  "The  Lord  produced  such  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Egyptians  in  favor  of  the 
Israelites,  that  so  far  from  needing  to  be  cozened  or  con- 
strained to  part  with  the  articles  of  gold  (a  more  correct 
translation  than  'jewels  of  gold  '),  silver,  and  apparel,  they 
rather  invited  the  Israelites  to  ask  them."  This  was,  in 
fact,  the  voice  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  awakened  often 

'  Numb.  xii.  3.  translation,  and  on  the  Fathers,  in- 

'2  Kings,  i.  8-15.    Acts,  v.  i-ii  ;  eluding  S.  Jerome,  following  it;  be- 

xiii.  8-11.  cause  airaco,  posiu/o,  peto  (employed 

*  Typology  of  Scripture,  by  Patrick  by  them)  fairly  represent  the  meaning 

Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Professor, etc. ,  Vol.  of  the  Hebrew.     His  severity  should 

II.,  pp.  53-55,  3d   ed.     Phil.,   1857.  have  been  directed  against  the  autho- 

I  have  not,  it  will  be  perceived,  fol-  rized  version.     The  LXX.  translate 

lowed   the   learned  professor  in   his     i      ■   ,         ,     .  •      t-w     .. 

^  ,       ^  .        7SK'  \iy  cciTEirai  in  Deut.  x.  12. 

severe   remarks    on    the    Septuagmt       -  ^ 
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in  the  most  insensible  in  moments  of  extreme  terror,  urg- 
ing at  length  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  slaves  whom  they 
had  so  long  defrauded  some  compensation  for  much  un- 
requited toil. 

We  come  now  to  the  celebrated  case  of  David,  who 
himself  heard  the  prophecy  that  he  would  continue  to  be 
"  a  great  occasion  for  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blas- 
pheme." The  following  texts  bring  before  us  the  diffi- 
culty of  which  so  much  advantage  has  been  taken  :  i 
Kings,  XV.  3,  5  ;  Acts,  xiii.  22,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
10;  I  Chron.  xxviii.  3.  In  their  eagerness  to  make  Holy 
Scripture  sanction  murder  and  adultery,  unscrupulous 
propagandists  of  infidelity  will  sometimes  quote  i  Kings, 
xiv.  8,  where  the  important  qualification  found  in  i  Kings, 
XV.  5,  "save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  is 
omitted.  This  was  lately  done  by  Bradlaugh  himself  in 
England,  and  he  was  put  to  confusion,  and  retired  from 
his  lecture,  by  the  correction  of  a  poor  workingman  who 
pointed  out  the  important  clause  omitted. 

First  it  must  be  said,  though  it  is  plain,  that  Scripture 
is  not  silent  concerning  other  sins  of  David  before  and  after 
this;  for  example,  the  sin  of  numbering  the  people,  to  which 
so  conspicuous  a  punishment  was  attached.'  Next,  to  a 
devout  believer,  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  it  can  only  seem  wonderful  and 
incredible  that  any  one,  professing  to  judge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  holy  volume,  can  be  ignorant  of  its  awful 
and  unmistakable,  yet  still  merciful,  judgment  upon  this 
great  lapse  in  that  royal  soul.  King  David  was  not  a 
Christian,  and,  though  favored  with  divine  gifts,  he  had 
not  the  grace  which  the  Son  of  God  brought  to  the  soul. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  (if  we  may  use  the  world's  language), 
who,  while  gifted  with  genius,  a  poet,  "  the  sweet  psalmist 
of  Israel,"  a  born  leader  of  men,  quick  and  ready  in  arms, 
brave  to  a  fault,  yet  able  to  form  plans  requiring  patience 
and  delay  for  their  execution — with  all  this,  still  cherished 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  truest  faith   in  God,  whom   his 

'  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
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eye  habitually  contemplated  as  the  very  life  of  his  soul, 
for  whom  he  felt  a  burning  loyalty  that  could  not  endure 
to  see  the  worship  of  his  God  dishonored,  and  made  him 
look  on  God's  enemies  as  his  own,  and  God's  true  servants 
as  nearest  unto  himself.  As  we  look  upon  this  peerless 
champion,  he  suddenly  falls,  through  self-confidence, 
through  natural  impulse,  unrestrained  by  the  highest 
grace ;  and  in  a  moment  we  see  him  among  the  very 
transgressors  whom  he  abhorred.  The  divine  mercy 
leaves  him  not  very  long  without  the  suitable  medicine 
for  his  wound.  A  prophet  is  sent,  who  in  the  most  touch- 
ing of  parables  flashes  conviction  and  self-knowledge  into 
the  soul  blinded  by  sinful  passion.  The  agony  that  ensued, 
and  that  wrought  a  kind  of  regeneration  in  the  heart  of 
the  penitent,^  expressed  itself  in  strains  so  moving,  so 
pathetic  and  heart-searching,  so  true  to  both  nature  and 
grace,  that  in  every  country  of  the  world,  among  Christians 
even  more  than  among  Jews,  they  are  the  instinctive 
language  of  penitential  sorrow,  when  souls  would  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  depths  of  guilt  and  despair  to  gather 
a  ray  of  hope  from  the  face  of  their  merciful  Creator  and 
Saviour. 

I  will  not  repeat  any  of  the  ribaldry,  shallow  and  unfair 
as  it  usually  is,  cast  at  the  sin  of  David;  nor  shall  I  at- 
tempt to  gather  the  learned  and  careful  answers  that  have 
been  returned.  I  prefer  to  give  you  a  single  judgment  of 
a  man  accustomed  to  weigh  the  characters  of  history,  a 
literary  man  of  genius,  who,  though  not  a  believer  him- 
self, scorned  to  countenance  the  narrowness  and  malignity 
that  refuse  to  see  any  great  qualities  in  one  they  have 
resolved  to  defame.  I  quote  the  following  from  Thomas 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship:  "Who  is  called 
'the  man  after  God's  own  heart'?  David,  the  Hebrew 
king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — blackest  crimes,  there 

'  Quia  licet  secundum  cor  Dei  non  fecit. — S.    August.,  De  Octo  Dulcit. 

esset,  quod  ille  peccavit ;  tamen  se-  Quasi.,  qu.  v.,  VI.,    i68.      Davidis 

cundum  cor  Dei  fuit,  quod  pro  pec-  virtutis    at   vitia   peccata   et    delicta 

catis  suis  congrua  poenitentia    satis-  fidelis  Scriptura  non  tacuit. 
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was  no  want  of  sin.  And  therefore  unbelievers  sneerand 
ask,  *  Is  this  your  man  after  God's  own  heart?'  The 
sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the 
inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often  baf- 
fled, the  never  ended  struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten?  David's 
life  and  history  as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his, 
I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a 
man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  ear- 
nest souls  will  ever  discover  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of 
an  earnest  human  soul  toward  what  is  good  and  best. 
Struggle  often  baffled — Sore  baffled — driven  as  into  entire 
wreck;  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever  with  tears,  repent- 
ance, true,  unconquerable  purpose,  begun  anew."  ' 

Look  at  2  Samuel,  xxiii.,  and  compare  its  opening 
verses  with  the  last,  and  you  may  see  a  most  affecting 
proof  how  in  that  royal  soul  the  desire  to  make  some 
amends  for  his  great  wrong  clung  to  his  dying  thoughts. 
The  chapter  begins :  "  Now  these  be  the  last  words  of 
David.  David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who 
was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  spake  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my  tongue.  The 
God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He 
that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God,     .  .     although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God, 

.  .  .  and  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow."  Then 
the  chapter  concludes  with  the  list  of  thirty-seven  favorite 
champions  of  David,  interspersed  with  his  affectionate 
comments.  And  the  last  verse  is:  "Uriah  the  Hittite, 
thirty  and  seven  in  all."  So  he  gathered  his  injured 
friend  again  into  his  heart  in  death. 

Judges,  iv.  17-22.  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
celebrated  story  of  Jacl,  celebrated  by  the  prophetess 
Deborah  with  divine  strains  of  approval,  coarsely  con- 
demned by  the  unbelieving  in  every  age  as  unwomanly, 
treacherous,  and   cruel.     It   need    not    be    said    that   the 

'  p-  72. 
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Kenites  were  no  part  of  the  chosen  race.  But  I  base  no 
vindication  of  the  zealous  friend  and  champion  of  Israel 
on  that  ground.  Far  from  it.  She  struck  the  ruthless 
instrument  of  oppression,  when  he  came  into  her  power, 
with  the  zeal  which  burns  in  loyal  hearts  for  their  friends. 
She  killed  Sisera,  doubtless,  with  as  little  compunction 
as  she  would  have  killed  the  most  venomous  of  serpents. 
We  know  not  how  far  she  shared  the  faith  of  Israel ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  she  felt  sure  she  was  sweeping  from 
the  earth  the  cruel  robber  and  tyrant  who  for  twenty 
years  had  despoiled  her  hereditary  friends.  The  impulse 
which  had  suddenly  raised  her  woman's  nature  to  attempt 
this  act  of  masculine  daring  is  the  subject  of  Deborah's 
praise.  It  was  nature's  impulse,  it  is  true,  and  an  Oriental 
nature's  in  a  marked -manner ;  but  at  its  root  lay  true 
loyalty  to  God  and  man.  Another  feature  of  the  com- 
mendation should  be  noticed  particularly.  The  prophetess 
makes  it  the  occasion  of  a  most  stinging  reproof  to  the 
lukewarm.  "Curse  ye,  Meroz,"said  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
"  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty."*  There  is  no  character  held  up  in 
Scripture  to  more  thorough  abomination  and  scorn  than 
that  of  him  who  can  never  be  trusted  to  adhere  to  any 
cause,  good  or  bad,  who,  in  other  words,  is  indifferent  or 
lukewarm.  Their  voices  may  at  times  be  heard  among 
the  languid  critics  (themselves  believing  nothing)  who 
attempt  to  weigh  the  character  of  this  loyal-hearted 
woman.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pray  {sit  aniina  mca  cwn  ilia). 
May  my  soul  be  with  hers  rather  than  with  theirs,  when 
God  shall  bring  into  judgment  Christians  and  heathen 
before  His  throne. 

Judges,  xi.  30-40.  The  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  by 
Jephthah,^  the  ninth  of  the  judges,  has  caused  great  per- 
plexity and  proved  a  scandal  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  bound   to  think  that  the  Almighty 

'Judges,  V.  23. 

'  i,  e.,  "  the  opener  "  or  "  deliverer." 
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gave  His  sanction  to  this  strange  and  cruel  pagan  custom. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  law  forbade  such  sacrifices.  But 
in  those  times  of  confusion  the  plainest  laws  were  broken. 
Jephthah's  education  was  not  fitted  to  give  him  either 
clear  knowledge  or  exact  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God. 
The  son  of  a  concubine,  he  was  driven  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  legitimate  brethren  from  his  father's  house  to  the 
land  of  Tob,  where  he  became  leader  of  a  band  of  out- 
laws, more  desperate,  it  would  seem,  than  those  who 
followed  David  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  We  could 
hardly  expect  from  one  under  such  circumstances  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  law.  His  vow,  then,  if  fulfilled 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  as  on  the  face  of  it  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  was  the  act  of  a  gener- 
ous, blinded,  half-pagan  soul,  whose  intention,  however,  to 
serve  God's  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Jael,  was  undoubted, 
though  little  in  conformity  with  God's  law.  This  tragedy 
would  then  bring  before  us  one  of  those  strange  and 
instructive  contrasts  of  history,  in  that  the  Ammonites, 
whose  beginning  was  in  a  daughter's  unnatural  sin,  are 
finally  punished  by  one,  whose  daughter  made  herself  a 
willing  sacrifice,  that  the  expiation  might  be  complete. 

But  the  Jews  themselves  have  never  been  willing  to 
admit  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story,  as  it 
leaves  too  deep  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  heroic  of  their  judges.  In  the  first  place  they  point 
out  how  the  law  expressly  provided  for  the  redemption 
of  one  whose  life  had  become  forfeit.  The  Targittn  blames 
Jephlhah  for  not  consulting  Phinehas,  the  high-priest; 
and  a  tradition  was  handed  down  that  the  priesthood  was 
transferred  from  Phinehas  (in  punishment  for  not  having 
prevented  Jephthah's  act)  and  given  to  the  house  of  Itha- 
mar.^  Kimchi  gives  a  wholly  different  interpretation  to 
the  words  concerning  Jcphthah,  "  who  did  with  her  accord- 
ing to  his  vow."  3     "  That  is,"  says  Kimchi,  "  he  made  her 

'  Lev.  xxvii.  4. 

'  Seldi-n  de  Success,  ad  Pcntif.,  L.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  fol.  II7. 

'Judges,  xi.  39. 
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a  house  and  brought  her  into  it,  and  there  left  her  secluded 
from  the  company  of  afl  men,  and  from  all  secular  affairs."' 
"  The  result  whereof,"  says  Waterland,  who  adopts  this 
view,  "  probably  was  that  she  was  to  continue  a  virgin  all 
her  days,  and  to  serve  in  such  a  way  as  females  might  for 
the  use  of  the  sanctuary,  as  in  spinning,  weaving,  making 
vestments  for  the  priests  and  Levites ;  or  in  grinding 
wheat,  kneading  flour,  baking  bread,  or  the  like.  Such 
kind  of  services,  probably,  she  was  condemned  to  for  life. 
And  thus  the  vow  was  executed."^ 

I  have  now  brought  before  you  some  typical  instances 
where  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  con- 
demned, and  its  Author  has  been  blasphemed,  because 
of  certain  actions  recorded  there  of  leading  heroes  and 
saints,  but  who  are  never  held  up  as  perfect.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  however,  that  in  none  of  the  books  or  discourses 
that  contain  these  violent  charges  will  you  find  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  great  men  maligned — 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  David,  for  instance — have  a  noble 
place  in  the  world's  history,  even  apart  from  their  men- 
tion in  Scripture,  and  are  recognized,  where  faith  is  not 
known,  not  only  as  leaders  among  the  great,  but  as  among 
the  number  of  the  great  who  have  been  benefactors. 
You  will  seldom  find  in  the  literature  of  unbelief  any 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures, compared  with  all  literature;  their  simplicity,  their 
directness,  their  pathos,  combined  with  a  peculiar  sublim- 
ity. They  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  majestic  dis- 
closure of  the  Almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
They  admit  no  help  for  morality  in  the  implanting  in 
human  souls  a  steadfast  faith  in  Him.  They  will  allow 
as  little  in  the  disclosure  that  all  men  are  of  one  parent- 
age, one  blood.  We  never  hear,  in  the  writings  of  these 
profane  objectors,  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or  of  their 
place  in  every  system  of  morals.  No  advantage  appears 
to  have  come  from  the  wonderful  separation  and  preserva- 

'  Bp.  Patrick,  in  loc.  those  who  have  maintained  this  view 

'Waterland,    IV.,    258.     Among     are  Le  Clerc,  Bedford,  and  others. 
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tion  of  a  nation  that  should  witness  to  all  that  is  most 
necessary  for  man  to  know,  which  still,  humanly  speak- 
ing, would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  without  that 
nation's  witness. 

I  desire  finally  to  say  a  word  upon  what  are  sometimes 
called  progressive  standards  of  morality.  The  phrase,  I 
believe,  has  been  used  so  as  to  convey  a  sound  meaning. 
But  the  perverse  philosophy  of  the  day  tends  continually 
to  bring  it  in  to  the  support  of  the  false  and  baseless 
theory,  that  man  by  his  own  efforts  is  advancing  toward 
more  perfect  morals,  even  as  he  has  discovered  without 
assistance  whatever  is  known  of  religion.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  for  instance,  contains 
the  very  highest  conceptions  of  duty,  the  precept  to  love 
God  supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  the  golden 
rule,  if  not  with  the  fulness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
yet  with  great  plainness.  "The  law  was  our  school-mas- 
ter to  bring  us  to  Christ."  By  the  Law  and  tlie  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Jewish  Church,  our  merciful  Maker  came 
among  men  to  set  up  a  school  to  teach  the  things  of 
religion.  All  souls  are  invited,  and  allured  to  enter  it. 
When  those  endowed  with  great  natural  gifts,  with 
strength  of  intellect  or  strength  of  body,  with  generosity, 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  are  brought  to  yield  their  necks  to 
the  yoke  of  this  heavenly  discipline,  they  are  encouraged, 
their  services  are  accepted,  but  they  are  never  held  up  as 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect.  The  Master  grieves  over  the 
failure  of  his  most  promising  scholar.  He  exposes  to 
view  no  more  of  it  than  may  be  necessary  for  his  pupil's 
good,  or  for  the  warning  of  beholders. 

But  the  sins  of  the  earnest  and  the  loyal  are  no  theme 
for  the  criticism  of  the  half-hearted  and  indifferent.  Such 
nerveless  souls  can  measure  the  true  man  neither  in  his 
elevation  nor  in  his  fall.  That  half-heathen  Jephtliah, 
but  whole-hearted  soldier  of  God,  taught  the  unreason- 
able Ephraimites  a  valuable  though  bitter  lesson  on  this 
point.  They  fasteneti  a  quarrel  upon  him  for  vanquish- 
iiifj  Animon  without  their  aid.     With  a  frafrmcnt  of  his 
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victorious  army  he  chastised  these  over-nice  malcontents. 
Then,  by  a  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  of  their 
own  language,  he  detected  the  fugitives  as  they  came  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan.  This  was  a  bitter  but  not  wholly 
unsuitable  retort  upon  those  who  would  have  destroyed 
without  scruple  the  brave  champion  and  saviour  of  Israel, 
for  a  punctilio,  a  fine  point  of  honor. 

They  will  never  pass  Jordan  who  cannot  lift  their 
spiritual  sight  to  behold  the  good  that  is  in  God's  cham- 
pions, though  they  be  not  perfect,  and  who  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  brought  to  understand  the  danger  of  nar- 
rowness and  half-heartedness.  The  Almighty  loves  all 
His  creatures,  and  will  love  them  always  so  long  as  they 
will  let  Him.  He  encourages,  He  reproves.  He  lifts  the 
fallen.  He  checks  the  overbold.  He  teaches  the  most  val- 
uable lessons  at  times  by  the  innocent  and  the  weak. 
His  Word  may  seem  full  of  contradictions  to  the  irreverent 
and  the  stubborn  :  its  deeper  harmonies  are  revealed  only 
to  loving  and  reverent  hearts.  But  for  this  character  of 
it,  thoughtful  observers  have  been  prepared  by  intelligent 
contemplation  of  His  works.  The  wise  shun  those  teachers 
of  natural  science  who  see  no  difficulties  in  their  subject. 
In  that  great  continent  of  truth,  Lord  Bacon  said,  "there 
may  be  veins  and  lines,  but  not  sections  or  separations."  * 

Transferring  this  character  of  scientific  truth  by  analogy 
to  the  science  of  human  character,  we  shall  find  that  the 
lines  that  separate  the  good  man  from  the  weak  and  sin- 
ful cannot  be  traced  with  mathematical  precision.  But 
the  good  man  ever  relies  firmly  upon  his  God:  "Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  are  his  characteristic 
words.  The  repentant  sinner  cries  :  "  Against  Thee  only 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight.  .  .  . 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."  But  it  was  the  Devil's  voice  that  said 
to  the  Maker  of  men  :  "  Doth  the  good  man  serve  God 
for  nought?  .  .  .  Put  forth  Thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  Thee  to  Thy 
face." 

'  De  A  uz.  Scient, 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  SCRIPTURE  MORALITY. 

In  the  last  and  in  the  present  lecture,  in  order  to  make 
our  view  more  precise,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  objections  to  the  morality  of  Scripture  (as 
distinguished  from  critical,  scientific,  historical  objections), 
and  the  instances  reviewed  in  the  last  lecture  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  these.  Now,  what  impression  do 
these  cases,  on  the  whole,  leave  upon  us  ?  Do  they  seem 
blots  upon  the  holy  page?  Do  they  rise  up  as  stumbling- 
blocks  to  sincere  and  believing  souls?  Are  they  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  raise  questions  in  thoughtful  and  candid 
minds  honestly  searching  for  the  truth?  We  answer 
without  hesitation,  Nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  the  graver  charges  and  the  light  ribaldry,  ut- 
tered so  freely  and  copiously  concerning  these  Scripture 
characters  and  events,  suggest  nothing  so  strongly  as  the 
presence  of  certain  serious  faults  of  mind  and  heart  in 
those  who  uttered  them.  The  malicious,  flippant  char- 
acter of  this  hostile  criticism  ;  its  want  of  candor  ;  its 
blindness  to  what  is  excellent,  while  microscopically 
searching  for  defects  ;  its  lofty  assumption  of  being  in 
possession  of  some  high  standard  of  virtue,  from  which  it 
can  pass  judgment  on  Holy  Scripture  and  on  every  other 
.standard  ;  its  evident  insincerity  even  in  this  assumption 
— these  obtrusive  characters  of  infidel  lectures  and  tracts 
show  that  the  animus  that  sent  them  forth  was  not  real 
difficulty  or  honest   doubt,  but  license  seeking  to  justify 
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itself  by  destroying  the  foundation  of  virtue,  malice 
against  some  person  or  class,  anger,  vanity  (either  wounded 
or  flattered),  or,  finally,  pride  of  opinion  that  having  once 
assumed  a  position  is  too  stubborn  to  change.  Le  Clerc 
was  neither  unphilosophical  nor  uncharitable  when  he 
bluntly  put  down  as  the  cause  of  unbelief  the  following : 
immorality,  pride,  prejudice,  stupidity,  laziness.'  The 
conscience  of  the  infidel  will  often  respond  to  this  serious 
charge.  Nay,  Tindal  in  his  celebrated  work,  with  cynic 
plainness,  and  with  a  restriction  peculiar  to  himself, 
says:  "  Incontinence  in  si7igle persons  is  one  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  God  has  allowed  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture."^ He  is  constrained,  also,  flatly  to  contradict  the 
evangelic  precept  to  "  love  those  that  hate  us."  Now, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  lust  and  malice  are  serious 
charges  (yet  brought  by  this  author  against  himself)  in 
the  case  of  one  who  sets  himself  up  to  judge  and  con- 
demn leading  characters  in  Scripture  for  immorality.  It 
seems  probable  that  Celsus^and  Porphyry,  the  most  cele- 
brated antagonists  of  Scripture  (and  slanderers  of  Chris- 
tians) in  the  ancient  world,  were  impelled  to  their  unhal- 
lowed efforts  by  their  zeal  for  the  philosophical  sect  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  they  found  to  be  dwin- 
dling under  the  attraction  of  a  resistless  rival.  We  know 
how  bitter  and  intense  this  feeling  might  become  from 
the  history  of  S.  Justin  Martyr,  hounded  to  death  by  a 
brother  philosopher.  Celsus,  moreover,  is  reported  to 
have  been  detected  in  an  effort  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  Christian  mysteries  under  the  guise  of  a  believer.  The 
apostate  emperor  Julian,  intoxicated  by  power,  deter- 
mined to  crush  by  force  the  unworldly  kingdom  that  had 

■  Causes   of  Incredulity^  pp.  io3,  Christianity  has  over  and  over  again 

no.  presented    itself  to  our   notice:  wit 

"  Christianity  as   Old  as   Creation,  and   acumen  without   earnestness  of 

p.  iig.  purpose    or    depth    of    research;    a 

'  Neander  makes   this  estimate  of  worldly  understanding    that  looks  at 

his  character:   "He   is   the  original  things   merely   on    the   surface,  and 

representative  of  a  class  of  intellects  delights  in  hunting  up  difficulties  and 

which    in    the    various    attacks    on  contradictions." — Ch.  Hist.,  I.,  227. 
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once  owned  his  allegiance,  by  rebuilding  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  that  prophecy  might  be  shamed.  In  further 
execution  of  his  purpose  he  tried  to  deprive  Christians  of 
the  means  of  a  liberal  education  ;  he  systematically  em- 
ployed libellers  to  defame  and  misrepresent  the  sacred 
books,  but  in  the  end  had  to  confess  that  both  truth  and 
moral  strength  were  on  the  Christian  side.  Voltaire,  the 
most  brilliant  and  effective  infidel  of  modern  daj's,  was  a 
man  without  principle,  without  honor,  cynically  destitute 
of  any  pretence  to  morality;  who  committed  perjury  to 
save  himself  from  the  results  of  illegal  pecuniary  transac- 
tion while  he  was  in  Prussia.  He  was  destitute,  accord- 
ing to  Gibbon,  of  any  thorough  knowledge  even  of  the 
histories  he  attempted  to  write;  he  was,  according  to 
Carlyle,'  a  man  of  words,  of  jests,  rather  than  of  any  solid 
acquaintance  with  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  representative  and  the  tempter  of  an  evil  age. 
But  his  own  character  was  a  striking  summary  of  the 
peculiar  vices  of  unbelief.  Gibbon  exhibits  to  us  the  in- 
fidelity, the  deliberate  unbelief,  of  a  most  able  and  learned 
man.  His  knowledge  of  literature,  Christian  and  secular, 
was  immense,  wonderful.  He  hated  all  inaccuracy,  and 
lazy,  half  researches.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  a 
man  like  this  became  a  determined  unbeliever?  The  an- 
swer, I  fear,  must  provoke  some  deep  searchings  of  heart. 
He  was  doubtless  the  child  of  his  age,  to  whose  worst 
influences  he  at  length  yielded.  You  all  remember  that 
when,  being  then  a  youth  of  hardly  fifteen,  he  went  up 
to  Oxford,  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  religious  sen- 
sibility. While  there  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  himself  tells  us-,  from  reading  Bos- 
suet's  Variatio7ts.  He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
sincere.  He  went  to  confession  in  London,  and  received 
the  holy  sacrament.  On  writing  to  his  father  the  news  of 
the  step  he  had  taken,  he  was  banished  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  spent  several  years  in  the  house  of  a  learned  Calvin- 

'  Wlio    discloses   a   ghastly    picture    of    Volt.iirc    in    his    Frederick   the 
Great. 
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istic  divine,'  who  sedulously  devoted  himself  (according 
to  the  elder  Mr.  Gibbon's  wish)  to  eradicating  the  seeds 
of  the  new  faith  from  the  young  man's  mind.  He  suc- 
ceeded, but  with  how  melancholy  a  victory  !  All  faith  was 
found  to  be  uprooted  in  that  mind  forever.  The  result 
was  doubtless  fostered  by  the  fact  that  the  youthful  Gib- 
bon during  these  years  lived  in  a  French  rather  than 
English  atmosphere,  not  using  his  own  language  at  all. 
But  the  serious  fact  remains,  that  he  gave  himself  up,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  the  docility  of  boyhood,  to  the  guid- 
ance of  one,  ^  who,  though  he  might  point  out  (what  he 
deemed)  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Roman  dog- 
mas, and  the  sins  and  falls,  corruptions  and  vices  of  popes, 
bishops,  and  priests  in  that  communion,  yet  still  had  no 
substitute  to  offer  (none  that  could  win  any  real  alle- 
giance) for  the  faith  which  he  had  rooted  out  of  that 
ardent  young  soul.  The  report  went  abroad  that  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  been  reclaimed  to  Protestantism.^  Few  ever 
measured,  as  many  now  fail  to  measure,  when  we  ought 
to  know  better,  the  full  import  of  the  miserable  fact  cov- 
ered by  that  complacent  phrase.  In  Gibbon's  case  it  was 
simply  an  application  to  all  the  evidence  for  religion  of  a 
principle  thus  expressed  in  De  Crousaz's  Logic,  where  he 
is  commenting  on  Descartes'  precept,  "  Begin  by  doubting 

'  M.   Pavilliard.     Gibbon  grew  to  popery."     Gibbon's   Life,   note,  pp. 

love  the  little  apartment  he  had  here  71,  72.     Gibbon  says  he  is  willing  to 

more  than  the  three  elegant  rooms  in  give  to  M.  Pavilliard  "  a  handsome 

Magdalen    College,   wliich  he    occu-  share  of  the  honor  of  his  conversion  ; 

pied  (but  where  he  did  not  study)  at  yet  I  must  observe  that  it  was  prin- 

Oxford.  cipally  effected  by  my  private  reflec- 

'  Lord  Sheffield,  who  edited  Gib-  tions." 
bon's  Autobiooraphy,  sa.ys  that  M.  '  Bayle,  whose  career  in  certain  re- 
Pavilliard  had  given  him  his  recollec-  spects  resembled  Gibbon's,  was  the 
tions  of  some  of  his  controversial  son  of  a  Calvinist  minister  ;  was  con- 
labors  with  young  Gibbon:  "the  verted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
astonishment  with  which  he  gazed  on  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  remained 
Mr.  Gibbon  standing  before  him  ;  a  there  seventeen  months,  then  re- 
thin  little  figure,  with  a  large  head,  turned  to  his  former  sect.  "  I  am 
disputing  and  urging  with  the  great-  most  truly  a  Protestant,'  said  Bayle  ; 
est  ability  all  the  best  arguments  "for  I  protest  indifferently  against 
that  had  ever  been  used  in  favor  of  all  systems  and  seels." 
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everything;"  *'  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the  opin- 
ions in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  favor  of 
which  he  and  those  around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so 
many  visions  of  the  imagination,  and  let  him  examine 
them  with  the  same  circumspection  as  if  he  were  assured 
that  they  contain  some  truth  among  much  falsehood  and 
many  extravagances." '  Gibbon  frequently  speaks  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  the  influence  of  this  work  of  De 
Crousaz  upon  him,  at  the  formative  period  of  his  intel- 
lectual life  ;  upon  it,  he  says,  "  I  formed  my  mind  to  a 
habit  of  thinking  and  reasoning  I  had  no  idea  of  before."" 

Gibbon,  it  is  well  known,  has  described  the  organization 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  was  when  Constantine  rec- 
ognized it,  with  a  fulness  and  force  which  can  hardly  be 
found  in  any  English  Christian  writer  before  him.  He 
even  puts  the  virtues  of  Christians  among  the  five  cele- 
brated causes  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  But  in  his 
own  mind  there  reigned  an  incurable  suspicion '  as  great 
nearly  of  all  virtue  as  of  all  miracle. 

For  an  able  paper  justifying  the  war  of  England  against 
France,  Gibbon  received  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Lord  North's  administration — a  position  which  he  held 
while  his  patron  continued  in  power.  "  He  wore  the  yoke 
of  ministerial  servitude  on  the  merest  notions  of  interest 
and  emolument,  and  never  seems  to  have  ascended  to  the 
.dignity  of  a  principle  in  reference  to  any  portion  of  his  par- 
liamentary career." -^  The  profoundly  read  historian,  for 
instance,  never  raised  voice  (as  did  Burke)  against  the  un- 
just and  unstatcsmaniike  measures  which  rent  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  from  the  British  Empire.  In  this  respect 
he  contrasts  unfavorably  even  with  the  coarse  and   ribald 

'  De  Crousaz's  I.o_i;iqui\  T.  III.,  .P  martyrs.    He  often  praises  the  stately 

II.,  Ch.  VI.,  p.  263.  ceremonials  of  pajjanism,  wliiJe  pass- 

'  Gibbon's  Life,  by  himself,  pp.  32  'ng  lif;htlyover  the  unspeakable  vile- 

(note),  77,  89.  ness  anil    sensualism  in  which    they 

^  The    distemper   of   his    mind    is  were  steeped, 
manifest  in  a  greediness  for  unclean         'Ciorton's  Bio_t[.  Diet.,  s.v.       Tliis 

details  and    filtliy  witticisms    and    a  is   said   by  one    who    on    the    whole 

peculiar  hardness    toward    Christian  admires  him. 
35 
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Paine  (whose  fellowship  no  doubt  he  would  have  scorned), 
who  lifted  a  vigorous  and  effective  protest  against  that 
oppression.  Gibbon  loved  his  native  land  because  it 
offered  a  place  of  security  amid  that  mighty  tempest 
whose  first  fury  he  lived  to  see.  Among  his  last  words 
were,  "  I  hate  France."  He  wrung  feeble  hands  of  horror 
over  the  tragedy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  He  died 
as  if  he  had  washed  from  those  hands  all  stains  of  that 
great  tragedy  whose  opening  acts  he  beheld. 

The  names  I  have  now  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  the 
names  of  typical  unbelievers.  There  are  no  keener  wits 
than  Celsus  of  old  and  Voltaire  of  modern  days.  No 
greater  learning  was  ever  pressed  into  the  service  of  a 
bad  cause  than  in  the  case  of  Gibbon.  Few  writers  could 
stir  the  popular  heart  more  effectively  than  Paine,  when 
he  told  men  of  their  wrongs.  Now,  how  ought  a  believer 
to  answer  the  insults  thrown  at  religion  and  Scripture 
by  these  men,  whose  merits  we  have  acknowledged  more 
freely  than  they  ever  acknowledge  merit  in  the  Scripture 
saints?  First,  doubtless,  by  a  secret  prayer  that  the 
merciful  Saviour  would  keep  our  hearts  from  malice  ; 
next,  that  He  would  touch  with  His  grace  the  souls  who 
have  been  misled  by  such  leaders.  But  ought  we  again 
to  bring  forward  careful  explanations  of  absurd  mistakes? 
Shall  we  appeal  to  philology  and  criticism  ?  Shall  we 
point  out  the  weakness  and  shallowness  of  certain  philo- 
sophical assumptions  ?  Shall  we  point  out  the  self-contra- 
dictions, and  often  the  plain  insincerity,  of  those  who 
assail  the  morality  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  Or,  what  is  most 
tempting  of  all,  shall  we  present  to  these  hard,  taunting, 
mocking  spirits,  that  peerless  vision  of  virtue,  recog- 
nized by  unmistakable  gleams  in  every  one  of  the  holy 
books,  from  first  to  last,  illustrated  in  parts  by  the  heroes, 
kings,  and  saints  of  the  sacred  volume,  yet  fully  real- 
ized but  once?  This  answer  also  I  fear  we  must  deny 
ourselves.  The  Almighty  did  not  convert  Satan  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  Job ;  but  He  brought  to 
a  sounder  mind   certain    deluded    beholders  who   either 
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secretly  or  openly  had  sided  with  Satan's  view  of  human 
virtue. 

We  cannot  touch  the  springs  of  Providence  ;  but  we 
can,  if  we  will  learn  "the  secret  from  the  merciful  Saviour 
of  men,  do  that  which  in  its  effects  often  seems  as  won- 
derful— speak  with  power  to  the  consciences  and  wills  of 
human  souls.  Practically,  then,  my  advice  to  any  priest 
or  preacher  in  the  Church,  who  finds,  as  he  certainly  will 
find,  himself  confronted  by  some  reckless  assault  upon  a 
text,  a  saint,  or  an  holy  book,  is  first  to  inform  himself 
exactly  as  to  the  facts  ;  it  is  better  in  these  days  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  cases  that  are  constantly  perverted 
into  scandals.  I  do  not  recommend  any  attempt  to  an- 
swer an  infidel  before  a  miscellaneous  crowd.  But  the 
priest  can  before  his  own  flock,  in  church  or  in  a  lecture- 
room,  choose  for  a  theme  the  errors  that  have  been 
made ;  briefly  and  plainly  (and  the  plainer  and  briefer  the 
better)  state  where  the  mistake  precisely  lies  ;  then,  with- 
out permitting  this  to  become  a  prominent  part  of  his 
lecture,  and  without  exulting  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  assailants,  let  him  ask  his  hearers'  charitable  prayers 
for  them,  and  raise  the  direct,  practical  question  how  it 
happens  that  persons  in  other  matters  intelligent,  candid, 
honest,  can,  on  coming  near  a  matter  of  this  kind,  suf- 
fer a  sudden  transformation  into  the  most  narrow,  the 
most  unscrupulous,  the  most  unfeeling,  and  join  hands 
with  the  base  and  vile  in  sapping  tiie  foundations  of 
virtue.  This,  we  think,  might  prove  a  happy  hortatory 
improvement  of  such  a  theme,  if  urged  plainly  and  ear- 
nestly, yet  without  passion.  He  could  point  out  how 
indulgence  in  the  sins  that  peculiarly  foster  unbelief 
blind  the  understanding  and  fetter  the  powers.  The  case 
under  review,  for  instance,  might  be  one  where  a  little 
careful  exertion  and  research  would  have  cleared  up  the 
whole  difficulty.  This  exertion,  however,  is  precisely 
that  which  a  slothful  man  will  not  make.  The  result 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  careful  writer  on  logic  : 
"  Sloth  deserves  the  more  attention   as   it   is  a  cause  of 
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error  extremely  frequent,  and  one  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  less  aware,  and  which  is  less  notorious  to  others.  We 
feel  it  fatiguing  to  continue  an  investigation,  therefore 
we  do  not  pursue  it ;  but,  as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that 
we  have  labored  in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering 
illusion  that  we  have  succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this 
disposition  it  often  happens  that,  having  rejected  what 
first  presented  itself,  after  having  rejected  a  second  time 
and  a  third  time  what  subsequently  turned  up,  because 
not  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get  tired  of  the 
investigation,  and  at  last  put  up  with  the  fourth  sug- 
gestion, which  perhaps  is  not  better,  haply  even  worse, 
than  the  preceding ;  and  this  is  simply  because  it  has 
come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted  and  less  scru- 
pulous than  it  was  at  the  commencement."  '  From  an 
analysis  like  this  we  learn  the  near  relation  of  sloth  to 
impatience  and  precipitancy. 

The  most  implacable,  apparently  the  most  hopeless, 
enemies  of  religion,  and  the  virtue  which  it  fosters,  are 
those  who  find  in  unbelief  a  shelter  for  their  passions. 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  allegory'  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  says  : 
"  Truth  had  the  awful  aspect,  though  not  the  thunder  of 
her  father  [Jove],  and  when  the  long  continuance  of  the 
contest  brought  them  near  to  one  another.  Falsehood  let 
the  arms  of  Sophistry  fall  from  her  grasp,  and,  holding  up 
the  shield  of  Impudence  with  both  her  hands,  sheltered 
herself  among  the  passions." 

Man  is  a  being  so  wonderfully  made  up  of  rich,  un- 
fathomed  capacities,  of  blended  powers,  amid  which  have 
operated  the  mysterious  force  of  habit,  and  traditions 
that  are  in  the  blood  and  bone,  that  contradictions  im- 
possible to  mere  reason  and  speculation  often  rise  before 
us,  none  the  less  in  individuals  than  in  nations.  In  the 
particular  subject  we  are  treating,  the  following  anomaly 
may  appear,  as  it  has  appeared  :  a  person  may  deliberately 
surrender  himself  to  an  atheistic  life,  cast  off  religion  and 

*  Crousaz,  Logique,  T.  III.,  P.  II.,  Ch.  VII.,  p.  302. 
'  Rambler,  96. 
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even  belief  in  God,  live  for  the  world  and  for  its  pleasures, 
without  any  scruple  as  to  their  character,  and  find  his 
happiness  in  this  through  the  sympathetic  atmosphere 
around  him  ;  and  yet  through  all  firmly  and  obstinately 
refuse  to  lift  his  voice  against  the  religion  or  the  worship 
he  once  revered,  or  against  those  who  still  revere  them. 
An  able  French  writer  has  in  a  novel  depicted  such  an 
one  saying:  "No  word  in  ridicule  of  religious  subjects 
has  ever  fallen  from  my  lips.  I  am  an  unbeliever,  but  I 
am  not  impious.  I  have  never  insulted,  and  I  will  never 
insult,  what  I  have  once  worshipped.  I  understand  only 
too  well  how  one  can  lose  one's  faith ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  a  man  who  in  his  childhood  has  knelt 
before  the  cross,  at  his  mother's  side,  can  ever  fail  to  see 
in  that  emblem  his  childhood  and  his  mother."'  Here  is 
a  sensitiveness  (true  to  the  noblest  nature)  rarely  found 
in  the  hardened  children  of  unbelief,  often  lacking,  also, 
in  people  not  destitute  of  religion. 

In  history,  it  is  a  trite  observation,  those  who  occupy 
most  of  its  pages  and  are  remembered  best  are  the  bold 
figures  that  found  states  or  lay  tliem  low,  or  the  brill- 
iant heroes  whose  fame  is  tarnished  by  conspicuous 
lapses  under  temptation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
almost  an  equally  trite  observation,  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  and  gifts  ever  bestowed  on 
man  are  from  benefactors'  utterly  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. Virgil's  hero  found  in  Elysium  "those  who 
advanced^  civilization  by  skilful  inventions,  and  who 
sought  to  make  others  mindful  of  them  by  deserving 
well," 

Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  that  among  the  masses^ 
there  is  always  loud  applause  for  the  virtues  of  lowest 
grade,  a  gaping    admiration    for   virtues   of  the   average 

'Octave    Fcuillet's    La    Mort    (in  Quiquc  sui  mcmorcs  alios  fcccrc  mc- 

English,  AlietU),  p.  65.  'J""^" 

If       XT  •  c     A  ^  ircil.  yl'-neid,  \  I.,  663,  664. 

'See  Newmans  sermon  on  S.  An-  =•   '  '         >      ->•      t 

J        ,    ,,  ,,         1  •   ;  c-  *  Infimarum  virtutum  ainul  vulcus 

drew  s  1  )ay  in  1  arochial  Sermotis.  '  ^ 

•  Invcntas  aut  qui  vitam  cxcolucrc  per     '•'»"'*  '-•^^'  niediarum  admiratio,  suprc- 

artcs,  marum  scnsus  luillus. 
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kind  ;  while  for  virtues  of  the  very  highest  rank  there  is 
no  real  appreciation  whatever. 

This  may  be  allowed  roughly  and  generally ;  but  it  is 
not  true  of  any  soul,  in  any  rank  of  human  life,  that  has 
been  touched  by  a  real  sense  of  religion,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  qualified  by  the  instances  of  kindness,'  delicacy,  and 
honor  (already  mentioned)  in  those  whom  we  call  the 
barbarous  islanders  of  the  southern  seas. 

The  conclusion  we  desire  to  draw  from  the  desultory 
instances  and  remarks  just  made  may  be  put  into  the  form 
of  a  syllogism,  as  has  actually  been  done:  "  If  this  infidel 
lecturer  were  wise,  he  would  not  speak  irreverently  of 
Scripture  in  jest;  and  if  he  were  good,  he  would  not  do 
so  in  earnest.  But  he  does  it  either  in  jest  or  earnest: 
therefore  he  is  either  not  wise  or  not  good."^  This 
destructive  dilemma  (as  the  books  call  it)  is  sound,  be- 
cause jest  is  wholly  unsuitable  in  treating  such  a  theme, 
and  no  man  of  the  least  degree  of  wisdom  can  really 
think  the  Kingdom  of  God  (predicted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, unveiled  and  witnessed  in  the  New)  a  matter  for 
ridicule. 

The  class  of  assailants  whom  I  have  here  had  in  mind 
are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  educated  men,  often 
youthful  theorists,  who  in  the  present  day,  touched  by  the 
chilling  breath  of  scepticism,  have  thrown  themselves  away 
with  characteristic  rashness,  have  yielded  their  minds  to 
some  abstract  theory  on  the  strength  of  whose  paradoxes  all 
virtue  is  pronounced  impossible,  and  believers  in  religion 
dismissed  with  contempt.  Such  theories,  though  they 
may  hold  their  victim  in  bondage,  are  without  popular 
effect.  The  man  whose  tongue  is  free,  who  can  influence 
if  not  mould  his  audience,  can  raise  a  laugh,  boldly  smirch 

'"I'd  like  to  see  any  one  call  my  her  child." — Miss   Yonge's    Life  of 

Bauro  boys  savages!     Why,  the  fel-  Bp.  Patteson,  I.,  301. 

lows  on  the  reef  that  have  never  seen  '  "  Honor  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen: 

a  white  man  will  wade  back  to  the  They  have  it  very-  oft,  that  have  it 

boat  and  catch  one's  arms  to  prevent  ^i    1  r\si  u 

,  ,,.       .  .  ,  ,  Shakespeare,  Cw^/Zi?. 

one  falling  into  pits  among  the  coral,         ^ 

just  like  an  old  nurse  looking  after 
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a  great  name,  if  he  wander  into  sacred  themes  finds  him- 
self possessed  of  what  may  at  first  seem  to  him  almost  a 
new  power.  He  can  raise  horror  or  call  forth  laughter — 
but  of  a  different  kind.  He  is  in  deeper  waters.  He  de- 
lights to  say  to  the  simple  and  untrained,  that  he  is  biassed 
by  no  straitened  opinions,  that  he  can  prove  or  disprove 
anything  with  equal  ease.  There  is  a  curious  tradition 
that  Phavorinus  the  philosopher,  to  whom  Plutarch  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  works,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the 
saying  that,  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man, 
and  in  man  nothing  great  but  mind,"  was  fond  of  writing 
on  whimsical  subjects,  and  among  these  composed  an 
eulogium  on  Thersites,  "  the  ugliest  man  in  the  host  be- 
fore Troy,"  yet  not  destitute  of  this  demagogue's  gift  of 
ready  and  mischievous  speech.  If  we  could  infer  any- 
thing from  such  an  illustration  of  his  great  maxim,  it 
would  be  that  Phavorinus  thought  that  the  mind,  after  all, 
great  as  it  is,  was  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the 
tongue.  This  was  in  fact  the  practical  tenet  of  the  sophists 
of  Greece,  who  professed  that  they  could  give  a  finished 
discourse  off-hand  on  any  subject,  and  on  either  side  of 
any  question.  The  same  temper  appeared  in  Christian 
times  in  philosophical  heretics,  who  treated  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith  like  the  old  theses  of  philosophy.  The  well- 
known  story  of  Simon  of  Tournay  is  a  memorable  illustra- 
tion, when  he  was  struck  dumb  for  saying  to  his  admiring 
hearers  that  he  could  disprove  with  equal  facility  the 
sacred  truth  he  had  just  demonstrated.'  This  might  be 
viewed,  if  not  as  a  miracle,  as  even  a  natural  result,  in  a 
man  with  a  remnant  of  a  conscience,  of  the  enormity  into 

'We     fear    tliat    rhetoricians    like  spirit,  which  could  impel  or  willihold 

Macaulay   must    be   placed    in    this  Macaulay's  hand.      He  would    have 

class.      His  rhetoric,  which  certainly  stabbed   what  he  called  Christianity 

has  in   a  wonderful   dcjjree  the  cle-  itself  as    ruthlcs>ly    as   he    did    the 

ment   of   popular   power,    was   once  Church    of    England,    if    the    Whig 

likened    in    Whately's    presence    to  party  would  have  let   him,  to  show 

"champagne."    "  Yes,"  said  Whatc-  the  skill  of  his  pen.     But  now  "  the 

ly,    "but    it    is  champagne    with    a  cause  of  Christianity  is  the  cause  of 

flavor  of  gin."     This  gin  was  party  civilization." 
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which  a  lawless  tongue  had  betrayed  him,  as  soon  as  he 
could  at  all  realize  it.  He  saw  his  sin,  perhaps,  in  the 
horror  of  some  honest  young  eyes  before  him,  that  were 
looking  into  his  own. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  able,  seemingly  the  most 
malicious  and  least  scrupulous,  leaders  in  a  propaganda 
of  unbelief  in  France,  lately  smitten  by  compunction, 
suddenly  became  silent,  broke  off  all  relations  with  his 
companions  in  mischief,  and,  when  they  demanded  reasons 
from  him,  declared  himself  a  believer,  but  refused  further 
to  defend  himself.  A  conversion  like  this  is  hardest  of  all 
to  trust ;  yet  nothing  is  impossible  to  God's  mercy.  One 
of  its  most  hopeful  signs  was  the  determination  to  remain 
silent  for  a  period.  The  evil  had  been  fostered  by  an 
ungoverned  tongue :  its  victim  showed  that  he  had  a  true 
glimpse  of  himself,  by  resolving  first  to  regain  mastery  of 
that  unruly  member. 

The  champion  of  religion  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
determined  adversaries  may  rely  upon  it  that  his  chief 
strength  lies  (with  God's  blessing)  in  his  own  earnest  con- 
fidence of  both  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he 
defends.  This  confidence  will  make  him  calm.  It  will 
make  him  watchful,  too,  not  to  expose  to  peril  what  is 
dearest  to  his  soul,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of 
others  whom  he  would  have  sharers  in  that  priceless 
treasure.  The  following  description  of  a  strong  position 
was  given  by  the  late  professor  of  modern  history  at 
Oxford : '  **  My  own  ideal  of  a  strong  position  is  that  it 
consists  far  more  in  proved  confidence  of  your  own  cause, 
in  the  vigilant  maintenance  of  your  own  defences,  in  the 
thorough  realization  of  your  sources  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, than  in  the  most  adroit  use  of  weapons  or  the  most 
energetic  tactics  of  aggression."* 

The  highest  proof  of  religion  is  not  demonstrative,  for 
then  all  men  would  be  compelled   to  receive  it,  but  is  a 

'  Now  Bishop  of  Chester,  William  ledge's  paper  on  "Christian  Evi- 
Stubbs,  D.D.  dences  "  before  a  late  Church  Con- 

"  Quoted     in     Prebendary     Worl-     gress. 
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conviction  we  derive  from  the  greatest  probability,  or  from 
the  accumulation  of  various  probabilities.  We  may  glance 
at  three  great  classes  of  these  probabilities  :  (i)  Those 
which  arise  from  comparing  the  truths  of  natural  religion 
with  those  of  revealed  ;  (2)  the  correspondences  of  the 
Jewish  with  the  Christian  dispensation  ;  (3)  the  command- 
ing sway  of  Christianity  in  the  world  and  over  the  nature 
of  man.  The  truths  of  natural  religion  are  founded  on 
man's  sense  of  sin,  his  need  of  atonement,  his  search  to 
this  end  for  some  sacrifice.  With  his  awakening  con- 
science came  to  man  his  certainty  of  a  God,  of  One  whose 
law  he  had  broken,  of  prayer  lifted  to  Him  in  confidence 
or  fear.  Then  dawned  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life, 
whether  amid  hope  or  fear.  The  proud  savant,  the  pro- 
duct of  our  boasted  civilization,  who  denies  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  who  believes  that  sin  is  but  a  violation 
of  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  there  is  neither  God  nor  guilt, 
is,  as  to  this  department  of  knowledge,  below  the  primitive 
savage  whom  he  despises.  But  a  soul  true  to  itself,  reflect- 
ing on  the  truths  to  which  all  mankind  gave  spontaneous 
testimony,  is  filled  with  a  new  and  thrilling  certainty  as 
soon  as  he  perceives  how  these  truths  are  taken  up  and 
illuminated  by  Revelation.  It  can  seem  in  no  wise  unrea- 
sonable that  God  should  speak  to  His  creature  here,  who 
is  longing  and  praying  to  hear  His  voice  from  the  eternal 
world.  Then,  as  he  studies  and  masters  the  methods  of 
this  Revelation  in  Scripture  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  perceives  how  the  sacrificial  worship,  the  sym- 
bolical rites,  the  great  feasts  (especially  the  Passover),  and 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  prefigured  the 
more  glorious  Sacrifice,  the  more  transporting  worship 
and  the  grander  career  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  stronger 
certainty  still  adds  its  force  to  what  has  gone  before.  But 
when  finally  he  comes  by  experience  to  know,  and  to  find 
in  the  knowledge  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  life, 
that  the  one  end  and  aim  of  the  imperishable  kingdom,  in 
its  varied  activities  and  forces,  is  that  he  and  sinners  like 
him  may  have  a  path  of  return,  by  repentance  and  pardon, 
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to  the  hope  of  heaven;  and  that  here  meanwhile  is  opened 
direct  access,  by  holy  sacraments  and  by  prayer,  to  that 
merciful  Saviour  who  loves  him  and  will  receive  him  and 
cure  his  doubts — well  may  he  cry  that  probabilities  have 
yielded  him  what  his  soul  craves,  and  that  demonstration 
could  not  give  him  more.'  The  history  of  the  outward 
world  has  something  in  correspondence  with  the  experi- 
ence of  his  own  inmost  life,  and  in  the  Maker  that  still 
guides  them  both,  to  whom  he  can  look  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  and  say,  "  I  know  that  Thou  canst  do  everything, 
and  that  no  thought  can  be  withholden  from  Thee  ;  "  and 
again,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  .  .  .  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."^ 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  many  objections 
urged  against  Christianity  by  loud-voiced,  pertinacious 
men  are  simply  reproductions  of  old  pagan  opinions  con- 
cerning God,  or  the  gods,  their  government  of  the  world, 
the  relation  of  the  human  race  to  them,  snatched  up 
hastily  in  these  days  by  the  uninstructed,  and  repeated 
almost  as  axiomatic  truths.  Thus,  for  example,  to  some 
of  these  it  seems  wisdom  to  say,  "  The  gods  attend  to 
great  matters  and  neglect  trifles."  ^  So  S.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr speaks  of  certain  philosophers,  who  said  that  God 
cared  for  the  universal,  or  species,  but  not  for  the  indi- 
vidual.'* Seneca  says  the  Deity  has  determined  all  things 
by  an  inexorable  law  of  destiny,  which  he  has  decreed, 
but  which  he  himself  obeys. '  Lucretius  proposed  to 
remove  the  religious  penalties  threatened  against  sin 
(which  he  called  illusions)  by  two  scientific  certainties — 
the  world's  creation  by  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  spon- 
taneous generation,  both  of  which  science  now  knows 
to  be  illusions.     And  so  men  presumptuously  think  that 

'Newman's   Grammar  of  Assent,  gunt. — Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  II., 

P.  II..  Ch.  X.,  §  2.  tb. 

'Job,  xlii.  2.    Romans,  viii.  38,  39.  ■*  Tryph.,  I. 

*  Magna   dii  curant,    parva  negli-  ^  De  Prov.,  V. 
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they  can  pronounce  on  what  is  great  and  small,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Highest;  they  assert,  with  a  confidence 
the  pagan  did  not  assume,  that  though  God  created 
species  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  His  providential 
care  of  individuals.  The  gloomy  necessitarian,'  finally, 
the  most  thorough-going  foe  to  morals,  binds  the  Deity  in 
the  inflexible  chain  in  which  he  has  first  fettered  his  own 
mind  and  then  all  things  else.  With  these  old  weapons 
the  new  assailants  advance,  trusting  in  the  resources  of  a 
ready  tongue  to  throw  confusion  into  the  Christian  host. 
"  Thersites  was  .  .  .  wrangling;  who  knew  in  his  mind 
expressions  both  unseemly  and  numerous,  so  as  idly,  and 
not  according  to  discipline,  to  wrangle  with  the  princes, 
and  blurt  out  whatever  seemed  to  him  to  be  matter  of 
laughter  to  the  Greeks."  ^  The  prince  who  silenced  this 
type  of  vulgar  demagogues,  by  a  stinging  blow  between 
the  shoulders,  was  himself  a  wise  and  effective  orator; 
but  he  disdained  words  then.  Nestor,  "  the  clear-toned 
speaker  of  the  Pylians,"  could  not  have  charmed  that 
iron  heart  and  brazen  front.  A  typical  Christian  orator 
and  popular  speaker,  S.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  in  whose 
voice  existed  "  a  peculiar  charm  and  power  of  moving 
men's  minds,"  and  in  whose  whole  appearance  an  awe- 
inspiring  effect  testified  that  the  theme  which  had  seized 
and  inspired  governed  the  motions  not  only  of  his  bodily 
frame,  but  of  his  whole  being,  once,  in  seeking  to  convert 
the  obstinate  Henricians  at  Alby,  put  forth  the  power 
witli  which  he  had  been  gifted,  to  the  utmost.     He  urged 

'"It     extinguishes     the     personal  "  Thcrsitcs  only  clamored  in  the  throng, 

agency  in  the  world.  Impatient  of  the  Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of 
....                          ,  •        ,          •     ,  tontrue ; 

injustice  It  sees  around  it,   the  mind  .       ,  ,  , . 

'  '  Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  con- 

falls   back  upon  one  summary  anti-  trullcd, 

dote,  and  gets  rid  of  the  fact  by  con-  In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold  ; 

verting  it  into  fate  ;  and  fatalism  has  W'>  "'"y  '^•'^''<=<^  studious  to  defame  ; 

...       ,,,       ,       ,      .         ,  Scorn    all    his    t'lory,   laughter  all    his 
recommended  itself  by  deadcnine  the 

•'                   "^  aim. 

sense  of  wrong,  and  allaying  the  in-  Butchicf  he  Rloricd  with  licentious  style, 
ternal  sore,  like  some  stupefying  T«  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  re- 
medicine." — Mozley  on  the  Hook  of  vile." 

Job,  Essays,  etc.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  24y.  Pope's  Homer's  //uu/. 

^Iliaii,  II.,  212-216. 
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the  heretics  so  effectively  that  at  a  signal  they  left  the 
church  in  a  body.  The  zealous  saint  sought  to  follow 
them,  and  to  continue  his  address  in  the  open  air.  The 
sectaries,  however,  silenced  him  by  noisily  shouting  to 
him  texts  of  Scripture.  Here  is  a  single  instance  of  what 
was  digested  into  a  system  and  lauded  as  meritorious, 
at  and  since  the  Reformation  ;  namely,  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  to  hold  their  own  view  of  texts  against 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  God ' — a  principle  whose 
fruit  is  endless  division,  and  whose  result  unbelief.  Still 
this  rude  rejection  of  the  most  persuasive  orator  that  ever 
plead  for  authority  was  less  deadly  than  the  method  of 
another  adversary  of  the  saint,  the  adroit  and  subtle  and 
learned  Ab^lard,  who  wrote  a  work  Sic  et  Non  (yes  and 
no),  in  which  he  collected  contradictory  answers  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  questions  upon  religion  out  of  the 
Fathers  and  early  writers,  and  left  these  answers  without 
comment.  Some  of  these  alleged  contradictions  were  as 
baseless  as  the  discrepancy  that  has  been  gravely  cited 
between  S.  Matt.  xxi.  31  and  i  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  abusing 
the  m.ercy  that  God  shows  to  a  particular  class  of  sin- 
ners when  they  repent,  by  declaring  it  impossible  that 
the  same  class  of  sinners,  if  remaining  impenitent,  can 
enter  heaven. 

S.  Bernard  invariably  won  those  who  were  prepared 
to  be  won.  This  is  the  utmost  the  Christian  advocate 
can  expect.  When  he  fails,  he  retires  to  his  communion 
with  God,  to  prayer,  to  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren, 
and  his  confidence  is  unshaken  in  her  who  has  the  prom- 
ise:  "No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  pros- 
per; and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise  against  thee  in  judg- 
ment thou  shalt  condemn  "  (Is.  liv.  17). 

*  "  The  Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 

purpose.  Oh,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood 

An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness  hath  !  " 

Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek,  Shakespeare,   Merck,  of  Ven.,  I.,  3. 
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CRITICAL  AND  PEDANTIC  OBJECTIONS. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  few  axioms  and  elementary 
principles  to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once 
referred.  God  the  Creator  is  not  tied  to  any  method  of 
working  in  nature,  or  in  the  education  of  His  creatures. 
He  is  absolutely  free.  There  is  no  proof  that  He  has 
never  departed,  much  less  that  He  never  will  depart,  from 
what  seems  to  us  the  uniformity  of  natural  law.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  revelation,  a  real  revelation,  of 
Himself  and  His  attributes  in  the  nature  of  man  and  in 
the  works  of  creation.  But  we  affirm  that,  besides  this, 
there  has  been  another  revelation,  distinct  in  conception 
and  distinct  in  fact  from  the  first.  God  has  spoken 
directly  to  His  creature  man,  in  articulate  words,  in  vision, 
in  symbols,  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  sacrament.'  This 
great  fact  has  its  own  appropriate  evidence,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  present  an  outline  of  it.  No  clear-headed 
reasoner  should  attempt  to  bring  forward  objections  to 
this  second  revelation  of  which  I  speak  before  he  has 
considered  this  proof.  A  priori  objections  to  such  a 
revelation  are  futile  and  based  on  a  philosophy  itself 
without  foundation  or  substance.  Neither  should  any 
candid  man  confound  the  natural  with  the  supernatural 

'  The  possibility  of  a  direct  reve-  Tom  Paine,   "to  make  such  a  com- 

lation    has  often    been   adniilted  by  munication  if  lie  pleases."     Quoted 

unbelievers.        Bolingjjroke     admits  from     Hurst's     Rationalism,      Int., 

this.     "  No  one  will  deny  or  dispute  p.  l8. 
the    power   of  the   Almighty,"  said 
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revelation.  Both  may  be  received  and  believed  without 
contradiction,  or  rather  in  perfect  harmony.  But  to  con- 
found their  natures,  or  to  say  that  both  are  in  essence 
one,  is  to  reject  the  second.  And  yet  this  is  constantly 
done  by  people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  Christians. 
Still,  logic  will  avenge  itself.  They  will  find  themselves, 
when  they  comprehend  the  situation  clearly,  no  longer 
Christians,  but  heathen  once  more.  It  may  be  their  lot 
is  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  :  it  is  not  with  S.  Paul 
and  S.  John. 

I  am  about  to  consider  one  of  the  most  significant 
symptoms  of  this  ill-omened  return  out  of  the  light  into 
darkness ;  from  the  merciful  revelations  and  clear  direc- 
tions of  the  good  God,  seeking  to  recover  souls  from 
error  and  misery  to  happiness  and  to  Himself,  back  to 
the  stammering  utterances  and  changing  traditions,  the 
despair  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  pagan  wisdom. 
And  at  first  it  seems  strange  and  inexplicable  that  this 
deadly  symptom  should  manifest  itself  in  a  careful,  mi- 
nute, laborious,  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  very  text  of 
Holy  Scripture  itself ;  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  lights 
from  every  source — philology,  history,  archaeology,  and  all 
heathen  literatures.  Still  this  curious  and  piteous  spec- 
tacle has  been  now  going  on  since  the  Reformation,  in 
Germany  at  first  and  especially,  but  at  length  in  every 
Christian  country — the  spectacle  of  earnest,  plodding  men 
of  wonderful  learning  of  various  kinds,  and  of  incredible 
labor,  toiling  over  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  scanning  every  word,  every  text, 
every  book,  approving  this,  rejecting  that,  many  at  the 
end  with  a  very  small  residue,  and  then  even  digesting 
what  they  have  allowed  to  remain  into  catechisms  and 
religious  manuals,  and  yet  calmly  accepting  as  their  final 
conclusion,  that  here  is  but  another  literature  among  the 
thousand  that  have  been  evolved  from  the  genius  and 
caprices  of  man.  On  examining  the  works  thus  produced, 
it  is  found  that  each  generation  has  overthrown  those  of 
its  predecessor,  and  left  its  own  to  a  like  fate  at  the  hands 
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of  that  which  is  to  follow.  The  labor  seems  pious  enough, 
but  a  curse  withers  and  pursues  it.  No  critic,  however 
great  his  genius  or  erudition,  is  of  authority  with  the 
critics  that  follow  him  ;  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  not  one 
but  has  changed  his  view  on  the  most  vital  points  many 
times  during  his  own  life.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
delusion  than  to  speak  of  a  union  or  consensus  of  the 
scholars,  or  Scripture  critics,  of  Germany  (and  of  those 
who  follow  them  in  every  land),  on  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  save  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  not 
written  by  the  authors  whose  names  the  Church  has  ever 
attached  to  them,  and  that  they  are  in  essence  not  differ- 
ent from  other  human  compositions,  contain  no  super- 
natural revelation,  while  possessing  some  peculiar  merits. 
What  is  it  that  has  withered  as  with  a  curse,  and 
brought  to  so  pitiful  a  conclusion,  labors  that  seemed 
religious  in  their  inception,  and  were  blessed  and  encour- 
aged by  religious  men?  The  truth  is,  the  Protestants 
of  the  Reformation,  after  rejecting  Rome,  threw  away  also 
all  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  an  external  body 
having  authority,  and  retained  only  the  vague  concep- 
tion of  an  invisible  mystic  Church.  They  attempted  to 
build  their  religion  on  the  Scripture  alone,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, a  Book  Divine,  inspired,  complete,  possessing  which 
they  could  neglect  Church,  ancient  councils,  fathers,  doc- 
tors, the  lessons  of  history,  etc.  Logic  avenged  itself  on 
this  absurd  attempt.  Scripture  was  given  to  the  Jewish 
nation  and  to  the  Catholic  Church — to  the  first,  existing 
long  before  a  line  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  and 
to  the  latter,  in  like  manner,  before  any  book  of  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  The  Church  was  ever  the  witness 
and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ.  To  attempt  to  take  it  from 
her  and  to  interpret  it  independcntl)',  is  as  preposterous 
as  if  a  German  should  go  to  England  and  announce  to 
the  judges  at  Westminster  that  he  understood  English 
laws  much  better  than  the  natives,  and  meant,  besides,  to 
regulate  his  life  there  according  to  liis  oxvn  understanding 
of  the  laws.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  bumptiousness 
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in  the  learned  German's  treatment  of  the  text  and  inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture. 

It  will  be  observed  how  this  perversion  elevated  crit- 
ics and  pedants  out  of  a  modest  and  useful  position,  and 
made  them,  for  a  time,  oracles  of  religion  and  arbiters  of 
faith.  In  no  country,  save  perhaps  in  China,  had  so  strange 
a  phenomenon  ever  appeared.  If  we  reflect  upon  it,  we 
may  perceive  also  the  elements  of  a  most  affecting  spiritual 
tragedy.  The  faith  of  a  believing  nation,  trembling  and 
palpitating  after  the  last  publication  of  Gesenius,  Ewald, 
Baur,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Von  Bohlen,  Strauss,  waits  to 
gather  breath  and  strength  again,  as  equally  well-furnished 
champions — Neander,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Hengstenberg, 
Kurtz,  Auberlen — step  forward  in  defence  of  their  im- 
perilled treasure.  Still  there  is  no  end  to  the  strife.  A 
new  adversary  perchance  arises,  and  a  new  defender.  But 
the  result  is  inevitable.  Criticism  cannot  convert  any 
book  into  an  infallible  oracle.  Criticism  is  of  much  use 
in  its  place;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  substitute  it  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  to  convert  it  into  an  infallible  judge. 

Scenes  like  this  took  place  all  over  Germany:  A  young 
theologian  came  home  from  some  leading  university,  and 
read  to  his  father  and  mother  his  notes  of  the  great  Weg- 
shneider's  lectures,  or,  at  another  time,  those  of  the  learned 
Bretshneider.  The  simple-minded  parents  listen  with 
amazement,  not  unmingled  with  horror:  "The  good  and 
great  doctors  of  our  Reformation  never  taught  such  things 
as  these."  But  the  son  airily  answers  :  "  Oh,  the  world 
has  grown  much  wiser  since  their  day." 

One  of  the  latest  German  apologists  for  rationalism  * 
employed  his  learning  to  some  purpose  when  he  sought 
to  account  for  the  reproach  invariably  attached  to  the 
expression  "to  rationalize."  Though  the  word  comes 
from  ratio,  reason,  it  always  seems  to  suggest  a  wrong 
employment  of  man's  highest  power.  Dr.  Riickert  com- 
pares it  to  the  class  of  Greek  verbs  in  z'<§£zr,  as  fiT]6i8,eiv, 
XajicoviB,eiv,  pGjj.iai8,siv,  atTiui^eiv,  where  the  persons 
'  Dr.  Riickert,  Der  Ration alismus. 
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meant  are  not  the  real  persons  whom  the  words  seem  to 
signify,  but  only  act  in  their  capacity.  So  it  is  never 
said  of  a  true  Mede,  but  only  of  some  recreant  Greek, 
that  he  Medises  {i^riS i8,£i).  A  real  Spartan  is  never  said 
to  affect  the  ways  of  Sparta  {XaHG0vi8,si),  but  only  some 
politic  Alcibiades,  who  (perchance)  hates  them  in  his 
heart.  So  man  endowed  with  this  incomparable  gift, 
when  in  the  service  of  his  Maker,  loses  his  peculiar  glory 
and  really  becomes  irrational  when  he  sets  it  above  his 
Creator. 

A  being  whose  reason  was  given  him  to  explore  and 
understand  the  wonderful  works  of  God  around  him,  and 
himself  among  those  works,  certainly  presents  a  poor, 
degraded  caricature  of  himself  in  his  best  estate,  when  he 
begins  to  question  the  truth  of  everything  he  cannot  quite 
understand,  and  to  set  limits  to  his  Maker's  power  to 
communicate  with  His  creatures.  Because  he  can  judge 
of  things  within  a  certain  limit  and  range,  he  must  needs 
set  himself  up  for  an  universal  judge. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  very  word  "  critic,"  of 
good  significance  at  first,  inevitably  acquires  an  invidious, 
objectionable  sense.  A  critic  proper  is  *'  one  skilled  in 
judging  of  the  merits  of  literary  works  and  productions 
of  art."  The  Greek  word  from  which  it  comes  was  judi- 
cial in  its  application.  While  the  Sinaffrai  were-  like 
the  Roman  judiccs,  more  like  jurymen,  the  presiding 
judge  was  6  npiTi}?,  "the  decider"  or  "umpire."  The 
next  sense  of  critic  we  find  in  English  is,  "  one  who 
passes  a  rigorous  or  severe  judgment,"  and  a  critical  per- 
son is  one  "  inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions,"  and  at 
length  one  who  is  "  nothing  if  not  critical." 

We  may  impeach  Wcgshncider '  of  this  fault,  when,  after 
clearly  stating  the  distinction  between  natural  and  super- 

^  hislitutiones  Doi^maticiC — a  work  not  be  confined   to   l.ulher.      I.ulher 

that  is  said  to  have  held  its  place  for  had  attacked  not  only  the  Epistle  of 

fifty   years.     It    is   dedicated    "  Piis  S.  James,  but  Kings  and  Chronicles, 

Manibus    Lutheri,"    to    show,    says  Job,     Ecclesiastes,     the    Epistle    to 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  the  right  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  S.  Jude, 

of  attacking  any  sacred  book  could  and  the  Apocalypse. 
36 
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natural  religion,  and  the  necessary  restriction  of  the 
sphere  of  criticism  under  the  latter,  he  boldly  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  direct  revelation,  on  the  grounds  of  a 
flimsy  philosophy,'  and  then  worse  still,  as  if  not  per- 
ceiving that  for  him,  in  the  eye  of  logic,  the  whole  case  is 
closed,  and  that  he  has  simply  rejected  revealed  religion, 
and  the  Bible  as  its  exponent,  he  goes  on  endlessly  re- 
asserting the  dignity  of  reason,  its  right  to  examine  and 
judge  of  everything,  Scripture  and  the  Almighty  Himself. 
You  would  think  from  his  language  that  the  defenders  of 
supernatural  religion  are  always  depreciating  reason.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  he  and  such  as  he  are  the  real 
culprits  who  bring  it  into  disrepute. 

A  critic  who  does  not  care  to  hide  his  feeling  of  self- 
importance  becomes  a  pedant,  '*  one  who  puts  on  an  air 
of  learning ;  one  who  displays  it  habitually,  awkwardly, 
or  in  an  improper  manner."  An  able  critic,  if  he  has  this 
fault  also,  becomes  a  very  trying  personage,  and  is  apt  to 
bring  into  disrepute  not  only  reason,  but  learning,  and 
even  the  sound  principles  to  which  he  appeals.  But  a 
dull,  plodding,  unimaginative  man,  who  knows  nothing 
but  words  and  books,  if  arrogant  and  intrusive,  is  insuffera- 
ble everywhere,  but  most  intolerable  as  a  religious  oracle.' 

We  must  remember  that  the  Germans  threw  away  an 
infallible  Church,  and  put  an  infallible  book  in  its  place. 
They  retained  no  conception,  or  they  paid  no  heed  to  the 
authority,  of  the  early  undivided  Catholic  Church,  which 
settled  the  canon  of  Scripture  before  Rome  became  what 

*  "  It  cannot  be  reconciled,"  says  gathered  together,"  that  "  thi:5  is  not 

Wegshneider,  "  with  the  idea  of  God  scientific,  because  the  eagle  does  not 

eternal,  [why  not,  pray  ?];  it  breaks  eat  dead  flesh."     The  Greeks,  who 

up  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  world."  on  aesthetic  grounds  rejected  the  vul- 

(Many  thoughtful  men  say  the  very  ture    as    the    symbol    of    cleansing, 

opposite.)  "  took    the    eagle  instead   for   their 

'  The  following  is  a  very  fair  speci-  hieroglyph     of     supreme     spiritual 

men  of  an  objection  at  once  critical  energy."     Ruskin,  Queen  of  the  Air, 

and  pedantic.     It  is  contained  in  the  §  72,  p.  61.     To  have  reversed  this 

remark  on  the  proverbial  expression  again  would  have  been  to  speak  un- 

in  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  28:  "Wheresoever  intelligibly  to  Greeks, 
the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
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she  now  is ;  this  was  all  as  if  not  existing.  Then  the 
Germans  took  their  infallible  book  and  put  it  into  a  retort 
amid  strong  dissolvents,  and  when  it  came  not  forth 
again,  they  were  without  any  religion  at  all,  save  the  old 
religion  of  nature. 

The  early  Church  said  to  her  children:  Receive  these 
sacred  books  as  assuredly  coming  from  one  Author,  God, 
though  the  names  of  the  writers  inspired  by  Him  to  com- 
pose their  several  parts  are  attached  to  most  of  them. 
Be  not  irreverent  toward  any  one  of  them,  nor  any  part 
of  them ;  for  they  are  not  thine,  but  mine.  This  obedi- 
ence thou  owest  to  the  Mother  that  bore  thee,  and  made 
thee  a  child  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Bring  thy  stores  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind,  concern- 
ing language,  history,  geography,  philosophy — all  that 
may  illustrate  the  sacred  text.  But  presume  not  to 
usurp  my  place,  or  claim  my  authority:  otherwise  thou 
must  return  to  the  nature  and  the  pollutions  from  which 
thou  wast  drawn. 

We  affirm  that  these  commands  were  reasonable  even 
upon  natural  grounds.  The  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, differing  in  hardly  a  letter  from  what  we  at  this  day 
possess,  was  agreed  upon  by  a  Jewish  assembly  at  Jamnia, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century.'  What  new 
light  has  since  streamed  upon  critical  minds,  with  all  that 
philology  has  done,  to  enable  them  to  know  better  than 
the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Catholic  Church,  who  wrote 
the  different  books  and  in  what  age  ?  to  embolden  them 
to  decide,  from  style  alone,  that  seven  authors,  among 
whom  was  not  Moses,  wrote  the  Pentateuch  ?  to  separate 
chapter  from  chapter,  and  to  rearrange  the  contents  of  the 
same  book?  finally  to  reject  whole  books?  We  pro- 
nounce this  to  be  the  madness  of  criticism,  and  the  carni- 
val of  religious  conceit. 

Hermann,  who  had  the  temper  and  the  will  to  do  it, 
was  not  allowed  to  perpetrate  such  violence  against  the 
classics  of  Greece  and   Rome,     Though  these  are  much 

'C.  A.  Briggs,  Biblical  Study,  Q\\.  V.,  p.  105.     N.  Y.,  1883. 
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less  strongly  supported  by  MS.  authority  than  the  text 
of  Scripture,  he  never  ventured,  even  with  his  boundless 
temerity,  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  ^schylus  or  Sopho- 
cles, rearranged  on  simple  hypothesis  and  internal  critical 
light.  A  case  still  more  in  point  is  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
Grote,  the  historian  of  Greece.  You  well  know  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  incomparable 
Dialogues,  the  authenticity  of  many,  their  chronological 
arrangement,  etc.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  is  Aris- 
totle, Plato's  pupil.  Then  come  Dionysius  and  Thrasyl- 
lus,  who  give  us  the  opinions  of  the  grammarians  as  to 
authenticity.  In  modern  times  scholars  of  the  true  Ger- 
man type,  like  Ast  and  Schleiermacher,  have  attempted  to 
upset  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Ast  summarily  denies 
to  Aristotle  any  authority  in  matters  of  criticism,  and 
denies  that  he  could  judge  of  his  master's  dialogues  !  He 
then  proceeded  to  rearrange  and  to  expunge  till  he  felt  in 
turn  the  critical  lash  of  Thiersch  and  Socher.  Schleier- 
macher ventured  on  a  similar  revolutionary  proceeding, 
supported  by  the  adequate  light  of  his  own  internal  con- 
sciousness. 

Mr.  Grote's  opposition  to  such  proceedings  is  thus 
expressed.  A  fixed  residence  and  school  at  Athens  had 
been  founded  by  Plato,  and  transmitted  to  his  successors. 
Grote  opposes  the  authority  of  this  school  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  "  higher  criticism  "  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  of  Plato's  works.  "  It  appears  to  me," 
he  says,  "  that  the  continuance  of  this  school  .  .  . 
gives  us  an  amount  of  assurance  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  Platonic  compositions  such  as  does  not  belong 
to  the  works  of  other  eminent  contemporary  authors."  It 
is  surely  hazardous,  he  adds,  to  limit  the  range  of  Plato's 
varieties  "  on  the  faith  of  a  critical  repugnance,  not  merely 
subjective  and  fallible,  but  withal  entirely  of  modern 
growth."  '  Why  should  not  the  judgment  of  the  sensible 
Englishman  against  the  abusers  of  Plato  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  lawless  imaginations,  the  wild  flood  of  sub- 

'  Gvoic's  Plato,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  136,  206, 
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jective  criticisms,  inconsistent  with  themselves  and  with 
sound  logic,  poured  forth  by  the  Wegshneiders,  the  Bret- 
shneiders,  the  Ewalds,  against  the  authenticity  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  books  ?  I  cannot  help  reminding  you 
here  of  the  well-known  words  of  Carlyle,  who  once  greatly 
admired  the  Germans.  He  speaks  of  their  "spiritual 
atrophy,  the  flaccid  pedantry,  ever  rummaging  and  re-ar- 
ranging among  learned  marine  stores,  which  thinks  itself 
wisdom  and  insight ;  the  vague  maunderings,  flutings, 
indolent,  impotent  day-dreaming  and  tobacco-smoking  of 
poor  modern  Germany."  * 

It  will  now  be  best  to  give  an  instance  of  this  critical 
and  monstrous  pedantry.  And  I  will  select  Heinrich 
Ewald,  professor  at  Gottingen,  as  my  example,  because 
he  presents  both  the  best  and  some  of  the  very  worst 
qualities  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  He  gave 
proofs  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  of  extraordinary  attainments 
in  Hebrew,  and  exhibited  a  singular  genius  in  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  kindred  Oriental  tongues.  A 
peculiar  vice  in  his  character  at  the  same  time  showed 
itself  in  the  contempts  and  slights  he  showed  to  his  former 
instructor,  the  veteran  Gesenius,  especially  in  defence  of 
Eichhorn,  his  oracle  in  those.  Gesenius  treated  his  youth- 
ful assailant  with  good-humored  indulgence,  and  Ewald  was 
generally  petted  and  encouraged  by  the  scholars  until  his 
intractable  disposition  was  more  fully  developed.  Because 
he  was  no  mean  philologist,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  was  a  great  historian.  Knowing  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  grammarian  and  philologist,  he  resolved  to 
reconstruct,  by  the  aid  of  this  knowledge  alone,  out  of  his 
own  inner  consciousness,  a  new  and  correct  history  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  origin  of  their  sacred  books. 
His  ambition  was  to  produce  a  religious  history  as  novel 
and  revolutionary  as,  in  profane  history,  was  Niebuhr's 
Rome. 

'  Carlylc's  Frederick  the  Great,  Hk.  endeavoring  to  construct  a  rational 
III.,  Ch.  VII.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  200.  theology  formed  an  irrational  phi- 
Am.  ed.     "  The  German  critics    in     losophy." — Lcssing. 
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Ewald  had  none  of  the  modesty  which  makes  a  true 
artist  shrink  when  asked  to  reconstruct,  in  thought  or 
actually,  the  great  monuments  of  the  past,  whether  ma- 
terial or  intellectual.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  said  he  could 
build  another  King's  College  Chapel  ceiling  "  if  any  one 
would  show  him  how  to  lay  the  first  stone."'  Ewald 
would  have  said  he  could  easily  produce  another,  and  a 
better,  and  point  out  the  errors  in  the  first. 

He  is  utterly  disqualified  to  be  an  historian  from  a  total 
lack  of  the  capacity  to  weigh.  He  disdains  what  is  prop- 
erly proof,  especially  when  it  is  not  confirmed  by  his  own 
interior  light.  He  will  bring  forward  a  conjecture,  and, 
after  seeming  to  weigh  it  for  a  while  in  his  critical  balance, 
it  suddenly  comes  forth  as  a  "  certainty." 

We  must  give  some  examples  of  this,  lest  we  be  sus- 
pected of  exaggeration.  After  balancing  two  hypotheses 
about  Judges,  ii.  6-23,  and  2  Kings,  xvii.  7-23  (and  draw- 
ing a  fanciful  conjecture  from  Judges,  xviii.  30),  Ewald 
says  :  the  former  assumption  appears  not  only  probable, 
but  absolutely  certain,  from  the  relative  position  as  well 
as  from  the  style  of  the  two  passages." ' 

Again:  "This  poem  [the  song  of  Hannah,  i  Sam.  ii. 
1-20]  was  then  undoubtedly  taken  from  an  older  collection 
of  songs,  in  which  it  stood  without  a  name.  ...  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  composed  by  David  himself  when 
he  was  already  king,  but  was  undoubtedly  written  by  one  of 
the  earliest  kings  of  Judah."^  This  is  worth  considering. 
An  anonymous  poem,  whose  contents  were  of  a  very  gen- 
eral nature,  so  that  it  could  be  "  applied  to  a  different 
age  and  person  from  the  one  originally  intended,  Ewald 
first  inclines  to  give  it  to  David,  but  then  decides  it  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  property  of  another  royal  personage,  also 
anonymous ! 

Ewald  introduces  as  a  "  suggestion  "  this  remark  :  "  The 
words  Ex.  x.  14  sound  exactly  as  if  the  narrator  had  in 

^London  Qit.  Revifw,  Jan.,    1884. 

"^History  of  Israel,  Vol.  I.,  p.  161  (note),  Eng.  tr.     Lend.,  1871. 

"^  Idem,  p.  159. 
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his  mind  the  passage  Joel,  ii.  2,  seq.''  Then,  as  he  thinks 
over  it,  the  "  suggestion  "  grows  into  a  certainty.^ 

Can  anything  be  more  exquisitely  absurd  than  the  fol- 
lowing style  of  writing  history?  "The  very  late  Psalm 
Ixxxiii.  7-9  certainly  obtained  the  appellation  '  Sons  of 
Lot'  only  from  a  learned  study  of  primeval  history."' 
Still  this  is  Ewald's  usual  style.  A  psalm  whose  date  is 
unknown  certainly  got  its  appellation  only  in  one  partic- 
ular way. 

Let  these  suffice  as  a  few  examples  among  hundreds,  of 
this  historian  s  treatment  of  the  limits  between  conjecture 
and  certainty.  He  is  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy  when 
speaking  of  facts  themselves.  Here  is  his  report  of  the 
simple  statement  (in  Gen.  xxix.  10)  that  "Jacob  went 
near,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and 
watered  the  flock  of  Laban."  "  It  contains  a  tradition," 
says  Ewald,  "  that  Jacob  lifted  with  ease  a  well-stone 
which  all  the  other  shepherds  together  could  scarcely 
raise. "3  It  contains  nothing  of  the  kind  !  One  would  be 
tempted  to  chastise  a  boy  in  a  historical  class  who  could 
be  so  careless. 

Take  another  specimen :  "  But  Deborah,  Rebecca's 
nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el  under  an 
oak:  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-baclmth,''  "  the 
oak  of  weeping"  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  "And  Deborah,  a  pro- 
phetess, the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at  that 
time.  And  she  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah, 
between  Ramah  and  Beth-el  in  Mount  Ephraim  :  and  the 
children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for  judgment"  (Judges, 
iv.  4,  5).  Now,  what  is  the  historian  Ewald's  treatment 
of  these  two  passages?  He  invents  a  discrepancy  in  them 
in  order  that  he  may  condone  it.  The  second  Deborah, 
he  says,  was  "  a  kind  of  hcro-nursc,  and  had  her  seat  under 
this  same  tree  at  Bethel."  Tiiis  is  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  sacred  text.  Then  he  adds:  "The  same  topo- 
graphical position  is  assigned  in  cither  case  [a  false  state- 

^  History    of    Israel,    Vol.    II.,    p.  'Vol.  I.,  p.  312  (note). 

61  (note).  'Vol.  I.,  p.  298. 
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ment]  ;  the  discrepancy  in  the  name  of  the  tree  is  not  of 
essential  importance;"'  the  fact  being  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy at  all,  except  of  his  own  invention. 

We  will  add  one  more  example.  After  praising  tra- 
dition, such  as  existed  among  the  people  of  Israel,  as 
alone  able  "  to  preserve  the  permanent  basis  of  a  story," 
and  "  the  venerable  forms  of  history,"  from  the  assaults 
of  time,  he  gives  the  following  characteristic  illustration. 
The  story  of  Gideon's  fleece  (Judges,  vi.  36-40)  "  is  a 
striking  example  "  how  "  even  a  new  story  has  been 
formed  by  later  development  out  of  a  proverbial  phrase 
about  a  remarkable  incident  of  antiquity."  ^^  Ewald  does 
not  condescend  to  inform  us  where  he  learned  so  accurate 
an  account  of  his  "  new  story." 

This  vice  of  Ewald's  mind  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
his  treatment  of  sacred  history  (though  there  doubtless 
among  some  he  enjoyed  greater  impunity),  but  may  be 
seen  in  the  two  following  examples,  when  touching  on 
things  profane. 

Quoting  from  Photius  out  oi  Diodorus  Siculus  (the  lost 
fortieth  book),^  a  passage  which  Photius  says  was  written 
by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  Ewald  summarily  decides  that 
"  it  must  have  been  written  by  Ilecatasus  of  Abdera,  because 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus  lived  long  before  the  Macedonian 
Empire  "''  (to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  passage). 
But  why  may  there  not  have  been  another  Hecataeus,  and 
with  what  propriety  is  the  passage  assigned  to  the  Ab- 
derite  ? 

The  second  example  is  where,  to  vindicate  Judah  from 
the  charge  of  cruelty  in  cutting  off  the  thumbs  and  great 

'Vol.  I.,  p.  294.  ground  than  his  use  of  "by  which" 

"Vol.  I.,  p.  18.    Ewald  will  trans-  instead  of   "whereby;"  and  yet  on 

fer  a  book  of  the  Bible  from  one  age  no  stronger  premises  Ewald  perpet- 

to  another,  on  no  other  ground  than  ually  pronounces  his  conclusion  "cer- 

that  it  exhibits  the  transition  by  which  tain,"  "  incontrovertible." 

|N  was  used  instead  of  D3.  very  much  ^  -p    jj^  p    g^j,  ed.  Wessel. 

as  if  an  English  critic  should  remove  *  ^'-f^-  of  Israel,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  91. 

an  author  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  to  92- 
Queen    Anne's    reign,    on    no    other 
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toes  of  Adoni-bezek,  Ewald  says  :  "  Caesar  relates  (B.  G., 
VIII.,  44)  with  perfectly  frivolous  excuses  how  he  caused 
the  hands  of  all  the  men  bearing  arms  in  the  city  Uxelo- 
dunum  to  be  chopped  off.  In  comparison  with  this,  what 
is  told  of  the  king  of  Bezek  is  mere  child's  play."  *  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  every  school-boy  knows  (and  he  need 
not  be  so  intelligent  as  Macaulay's)  that  Aulus  Hirtius, 
not  Cassar,  wrote  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  wars. 
And  in  the  next  place,  the  only  excuse,  frivolous  or  other- 
wise, Hirtius  puts  forward  is  this  :  Exemplo  supplicii  deter- 
rendos  reliqiios  existiniavit.  "  He  thought  that  by  this 
example  of  punishment  the  rest  would  be  restrained." 

Ewald,  who  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  sagacity  when 
passion  and  theory  are  not  goading  him  overmuch,  and 
always  a  thorough-going  rationalist,  scorning  the  very 
conception  of  supernatural  religion,  still  is  conscious  in 
a  vague  way  that  something  more  than  individual  enlight- 
enment is  necessary  to  preserve  religious  ideas  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  world,  and  writes  now  and  then  as  if  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  in  Israel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
"This  people,  through  the  conception  of  true  religion, 
not  only  conquered  at  once  a  problem  new  in  antiquity, 
affecting  its  inner  life  and  continuotis  existence  on  the 
earth,  but  obtained  a  beautiful  country  as  its  home,  and 
a  voice  among  the  nations."  "All  aims  of  external 
dominion,  commerce,  philosophy,  yielded  at  once  to  the 
pursuit  of  another  aim,  to  which,  after  every  cessation,  it 
always  returned  with  fresh  pertinacity.  Discerned  clearly 
from  the  beginning,  they  pursued  it  for  many  centuries, 
through  all  difficulties,  and  with  the  utmost  firmness  and 
consistency,^  until  they  attained  it  as  far  as,  among  men 
and  in  ancient  times,  attainment  was  possible."  "The 
religion  of  Israel  attained  its  full  glory "  when  it  was 
ready  to  spread  itself  as  from  a  centre  irresistibly  from 

'  Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  II.,  p.  350.  Israel  was  developed  out  of  their  own 

'  But  no  statement  could  lie  framed  thouf^hts,  or    held  through  all   their 

more     thoroughly    contradicted     by  varied  career  because  the  ni.njority  of 

every  fact,  than  that  the  religion  of  the  nation  loved  it  and  clung  to  it. 
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the  Holy  City,  bringing  a  treasure  "  never  again  to  be 
lost,"  but  destined  "  to  become  the  eternal  possession  and 
blessing  of  all  nations."  '  Evvald's  native  sagacity  gave 
him  a  gleam  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  at  least  of  its 
necessity.  Still  he  is  always  held  in  the  iron  fetters  of 
the  theory  of  rationalism,  which  forbids  him  to  think 
that  there  can  be  any  other  revelation  than  through 
his  own  mind  and  will.^  Thoughts  were  suggested  to 
the  patriarch,  lawgiver,  king,  or  prophet  (as  are  other 
thoughts) :  these  were  turned  into  stories,  and  modified 
from  age  to  age  as  other  literature  is  modified.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Ewald,  however,  that  he  will  not  permit 
his  fellow  rationalists  to  throw  doubts  on  the  historical 
reality  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Moses,  or  of  David, 
but  beats  off  their  attempts  with  scornful  invective.  He 
likes  to  praise  the  great  natural  virtues  of  these  saints 
and  heroes,  and  defends  them  against  vulgar  infidel 
slanders.  Yet  he  himself  does  not  scruple  to  turn 
the  history  in  Genesis  upside  down  in  this  wise — always 
on  the  sole  authority  of  his  inner  consciousness.  He 
thinks  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  visits  into  Egypt  may 
have  been  later  than  the  migration  of  Jacob's  sons,  and 
types  of  that  event  I^  He  says  the  blessing  of  Joseph 
should  antedate  the  blessing  of  Isaac*  In  saying  this,  too, 
he  seems  to  forget  that  he  maintains  a  Canaanitish  origin 
for  Ephraim.5  He  thinks  the  treatment  of  Rebecca  by 
Abimelech  older  than  the  corresponding  treatment  of 
Sarah  by  Pharaoh,^  and  that  the  account  of  the  latter 
transaction  in  Gen.  xx.  is  older  than  that  in  Gen.  xii.  He 
considers  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  in  Gen.  xxxv.  to  be 
earlier  than  the  one   recorded   in   chapter   xxviii.'      He 

'^  Hist,     of    Israel,     Introduction,  ^  Cf.   Gen.   xii.   10-20;  xxvi.    1-6, 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  4,  5.  with  Gen.  xlv.,  xlvi.    Hist,  of  Israel, 

""  What  Ewald  thought  of  the  Deity  II.,  389. 

he  worshipped  may  be  inferred  from  *  i.  e..  Gen.  xlviii.  13-20  come  be- 

such    language    as    the    following:  fore  Gen.  xxvii.     H.  of  I.,  11.,  2>S3- 

"The    great    Unnamed    One    {i.e.,  ^  H.  of  I.,  11.,  l>.  383. 

Jehovah)  is  yet  driven   to  the    new  *  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11;  xx. ;  xii.  10-20. 

declaration." — Hist,    of  Israel,  Vol.  H.  of  I.,  II.,  327  (note). 

I.,  p.   295.  '  H.  of  I,  II.,  354- 
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knows  better  than  Leah  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  her 
son  Reuben.  "  In  spite  of  the  ingenious  story  "  (Gen.  xxix. 
32),  "  Reuben,"  he  says,  "  \s> probably  originally  a  diminu- 
tive."' Ewald  adds  that  Reuben's  misconduct^  is  '^  obvi- 
ously borrowed"  (!)  from  the  account  of  Absalom's  similar 
crime.  He  rejects  the  derivation  of  Japhet  ("  God  shall 
enlarge,  or  persuade,  Japhet,"  Gen.  ix.  27,  the  verb  and 
noun  being  the  same)  suggested  by  the  sacred  text  (and 
sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  as  able  an  Hebrew  scholar  as 
Ewald),  and  his  chief  reason  appears  to  be  "  because  it 
comes  from  the  fifth  narrator  only,''  ^  one  of  the  imaginary 
writers  among  whom  he  has  distributed  the  Pentateuch. 

But  I  fear  lest  I  may  have  given  you  something  too 
much  of  this.  It  often  happens  that  Ewald  bestows 
strong  praise  on  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  imagi- 
nary writers  to  whom  he  assigns  fragments  of  the  sacred 
text,  which  still  he  treats  with  such  summary  disrespect. 
His  mental  position  is  described  accurately  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  when  writing  on  the  antiquities  of  lona.  "To 
believe  nothing  of  the  truth  of  a  narrative,  and  to  believe 
everything  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrator,"  his  grace 
says,  "  is  rather  a  difficult  mental  operation."''  Ewald 
is  fond  of  balancing  himself  in  this  position.  When  called 
to  account  by  men  who  believe,  and  are  better  theologians, 
he  simply  retorts  with  savage  bitterness.  "The  opinions 
of  such  as  Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  Kurtz,"  he  cries, 
scornfully,  "stand  below  and  outside  of  all  science."  ^  On 
the  strength  of  a  difference  of  meaning,  according  to  the 
pointing,  of  the  Hebrew  word  "]7^,  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing insolent  declaration  concerning  Dr.  Pusey,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Oxford — a  most  careful  and  profound  scholar 
in  this  department,  and  a  man  infinitely  surpassing  Ewald, 
not  in  character  alone,  but  in  solid  learning  of  multifold 
description.  "  He  betrays,"  says  Ewald,  on  no  evidence 
but  his  criticism  of  this  one  word,  "  so  complete  and,  I 
must  say,  so  gross  an  ignorance  of  all  and  every  kind  of 

'I/ist.  of  Isrcul,  II.,  367  (note).  ' //.  of  I.,  II.,  279. 

'Gen.    XXXV.    22;     xlix.    3,   4.      2         *  lona,  p.  4S. 
Sam.  xvi.  21,  22.  * //.  of  I.,  I.,  64  (note). 
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philology,  as  well  as  of  historical  knowledge,  that  one  is 
ready  to  suppose  that  he  could  never  have  been  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford.",'  This  sentence 
may  be  said  to  be  a  fair  picture  of  Ewald,  his  method  of 
drawing  inferences  (he  knows  not  how  to  argue)  on  the 
matter  before  him  and  on  all  other  matters.  The  mad- 
ness of  literary  arrogance  can  no  further  go.  He  is  sure 
of  one  thing  alone — his  own  infallibility,  first  in  religion 
and  gradually  in  all  other  matters.  In  a  devout  nature 
relying  only  on  inward  light,  we  know  how  this  bent 
naturally  ends  in  mysticism.  Ewald  at  times  simulated 
this.  To  some  persons  who  interrogated  him  as  to  the 
grounds  of  certain  statements,  he  replied,  with  daring 
impiety,  that  he  knew  it  "  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  !  ^  We 
may  dismiss  him  with  the  wise  man's  adage,  "  Into  a 
malicious  soul  wisdom  will  not  enter." 

A  plain  man  may  easily  understand  the  incurable  weak- 
ness which  besets  the  whole  class  of  critical  and  pedantic 
objections  of  which  we  have  been  giving  a  few  specimens. 
Philology  alone  can  never  reproduce  the  past,  though  it 
may  be  an  important  help.  Especially  absurd  is  the 
attempt  to  make  the  Hebrew  bear  the  burden  of  such  an 
attempt.  I  may  remind  you  of  the  strong  words  of  War- 
burton  on  this  point.  It  is  "  the  pedantry  that  is  the 
ape  of  criticism,"  he  says,  that  would  attempt  in  the 
Hebrew,  from  considerations  of  style,  to  fix  the  age  of 
compositions,  as  a  Bentley  could  do  in  Greek  and  Latin.^ 
The  works  produced  by  really  learned  men  have  always 
some  real  value.*    But  even  the  grammars,  lexicons,  hand- 

'  Quoted  in  Dr.  Pusey's  Z/'f/z/rifj- (7«  and   in    illustration    of    the    sphere 

Daniel  the  Prophet/mUod^.,^.\yivX\\.  where  such    labors  are  truly  useful, 

See  more  on  Ewald    in    an    "  addi-  such  a  work  as  llios  by  Dr.  Schlie- 

tional  note  "  at  the  end  of  this  intro-  mann,    a    typical    German    scholar, 

duction.  of   the  average   kind,  of  inexhausti- 

'  Dr.  Pusey,  Int.,  pp.  Ixviii,  Ixix.  ble    labor   and    perseverance,  exam- 

^  Divine  Legation,   Bk.   VI.,    Ap-  ining   everything,    books,    cities,    at 

pendix.  first   hand,     finding    Homer's    Troy 

*  We  instance,  both  in  proof  of  this  in  the  centre  of  seven  buried  cities» 
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books,  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  produced  in  the  past  in 
Germany,  are  tainted  with  a  deadly  distemper.  They, 
and  far  more  their  introductions,  their  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, their  critical  remarks  on  the  Pentateuch  or  any 
part  of  Scripture,  are  full  of  peril  to  minds  not  guarded 
by  a  clear  and  firm  grasp  of  the  dogmatic  faith,  and 
in  particular  by  a  loyal  reliance  upon  the  authority  of 
God's  kingdom,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  the  witness 
and  keeper  of  God's  word,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
God's  truth."  Wherever  the  thought  of  her  has  grown 
dim,'  or  has  been  deliberately  thrown  away,  the  criti- 
cal and  pedantic  plague,  which  is  individualism,  clothed 
with  religious  impunity,  spreads  with  deadly  power,  end- 
ing in  the  old  heathenism,  or  in  simple  indifference,  or 
despair. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine,  if  we  may  not  logically  develop, 
a  true  remedy  for  a  case  like  this.  A  soul  shaken  with 
critical  doubts,  through  the  perverse  application  of  every 
kind  of  learning  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  in  doubt  of 
itself,  distrusting  all  authority,  even  that  of  the  God  to 
whom  he  prays,  hears  the  voice  of  some  friend  saying  to 
him.  You  have  mistaken  the  end  of  the  learning  and  criti- 
cal powers  bestowed  upon  you.  They  were  given  you 
to  build  with  and  to  defend,  not  to  destroy.  Religion,  of 
which  Church  and  Scripture  are  both  factors,  offers  you 

coming    from    its    grave    before  the  nvHOiOfiat.     "  Names  of  villages," 

astonished   learned    world,  with  the  says  Prof.   MUller,   "  are  ticklish  as 

cool    statement — supported    by    fig-  to    origin."     Schliemann   is    not  an 

ures  on  exhumed  vases,  coins,  etc.,  Erasmus  or   a   Porson  ;   but   though 

—  that  yXauHw/ti?  Tnea.ns  tht  "owl-  his  taste  maybe  rude,  he  has  plenty 

faced"    monster   of    a   woman,    not  of  facts. 

"blue-eyed"     Athene,    and     again  'As  at  Oxford,  when  Middleton's 

emerging  with  terra-cotta  vases,  etc.,  Eree   Im/uir)'  called  forth  no  meas- 

from  buried  Mycenx,  asserting  that  ures  from  ihe  authorities  ;  and  the  late 

fiowTti'i     signifies     not     "ox-eyed"  Bishop    Marsh     recommended    such 

Juno,  but  the  "  cow-faced"  monster-  writers  as  Eichhorn,  without  adding 

It    is    instructive    to  see  Mr.    Glad-  any  cautions  ;  and  in  the  beginning 

stone's  reception  of  this  critic,  and  of    our     own    General    Theological 

to    watch    Prof.     Max    MlUlcr    and  Seminary,  sec    the  Essays  atui  Dis- 

Dr.   Curtius  hedge   on  the  question  sertations  published  by  a  "Society  of 

whether     Mycense    can    come    from  Clergymen."     N.  Y.,  1829. 
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facts  and  principles.  Among  its  facts  are,  first  and  great- 
est, the  Incarnation,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any- 
thing in  nature;  and,  again,  miracles,  inspiration,  divine 
teaching,  once  for  all.  These  things  you  could  neither 
have  discovered,  nor  can  you  substantiate,  or  defend  them, 
by  your  reason.  They  rest  on  external  proof.  If  that 
proof  does  not  satisfy  you,  turn  your  thoughts  from  this 
religion  altogether,  whose  essence,  so  far  as  these  facts 
are  concerned,  is  authority  and  obedience,  objective  not 
subjective,  substituting  Scripture  and  Church  for  natural 
conscience.  Do  not  destroy  your  reverence,  your  very 
religious  sense,  your  clearness  of  mind,  by  bootless 
polemics  of  a  subjective  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  same  religion  offers  you  most  important  principles 
which  are  the  proper  objects  of  subjective  illustration  and 
defence,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  appeals  to  the 
natural  conscience.  The  doctrine  of  mediation  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  principles;  probation  by 
means  of  intellectual  difficulties  is  another  ;  and,  again, 
the  testing  of  a  truth  offered  us  by  trying  to  live  by  it, 
the  acting  in  important  cases  on  a  balance  of  probabili- 
ties, the  belief  that  God  hears  every  true  prayer,  re- 
sponsibility for  others,  etc.  These  and  many  other  prin- 
ciples which  are  found  in  the  book  of  Scripture,  but  not 
less  certainly  in  the  book  of  nature,  will,  when  thought- 
fully considered,  throw  light  and  confirmation  on  the 
great  facts  of  religion.  Those  facts,  let  me  repeat,  stand 
on  their  own  evidence  ;  but  they  are  illustrated  by  all 
the  great  analogies  of  nature.  And  they  lend  a  key  to 
explain  many  of  the  deeper  of  these  analogies.  The 
Church's  scholar,  then,  has  the  high,  the  dignified,  the 
important  function  of  removing  by  his  learning  the  diffi- 
culties which  time,  and  the  changes  of  history,  and  often 
the  mere  ignorance  and  inattention  of  men,  have  fastened 
on  the  sacred  text  ;  but  sooner  would  he  pray  that  his 
tongue  might  be  withered,  and  all  secular  learning  blotted 
from  his  mind,  than  that  he  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  corrupting  the  sacred  books,  reconstructing  the 
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history  therein,  in  proud   independence  and   defiance  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  whose  sacred  treasure  they  are. 

Here,  to  believe  is  to  understand  ;  and  love  adds  in- 
sight to  the  keenest  knowledge  ;  and  faith  and  obedience 
are  the  fountains  of  certainty  in  the  soul  from  whose 
depths  have  welled  up  the  bitter  waters  of  contention  and 
doubt. 


LECTURE  VII. 


PAGAN    AND     HEATHEN      RIVALS      TO 
THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Christian  reh'gion,  we,  of 
course,  mean  the  one  system  revealed  to  the  Jewish 
people  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  foreshadowed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  described  in  the  New.  "  God,  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son"  (Ep.  to  Heb.  i.  i,  2).  We 
utterly  refuse  to  take  our  conception  of  this  religion, 
either  in  its  earlier  or  Jewish  stage,  or  in  its  Christian 
aspect,  from  any  who  are  not  true  and  hearty  believers 
in  it — from  a  Spinoza,  who,  though  a  Jew  by  blood, 
looked  at  his  religion  through  the  confusing  mists  of 
pantheism  ;  or  from  Wegshneider,  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  who, 
having  limited  God's  power  at  the  bidding  of  a  shallow 
philosophy,  can  see  nothing  divine,  or  beyond  the  inven- 
tiveness of  man,  in  the  words  or  the  history  of  God's  holy 
revelation.  The  subtlety  and  speculative  power  of  the 
philosophic  Jew  are  a  positive  disqualification  to  him 
when  he  attempts  to  interpret  the  sacred  books  or  their 
language.  The  great  learning,  the  philological  knowl- 
edge, the  laborious  systematizing  of  the  rationalist  lead- 
ers, combined  with  their  utter  contempt  for  any  authority 
but  their  own  wills  in  interpreting  Scripture,  the  detest- 
able spirit  of  arrogance  with  which   they  tramp  through 
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the  sacred  pages  (where  they  have  no  right  whatever  to 
be),  rending,  tearing,  throwing  to  the  winds  chapters  and 
whole  books,  changing  their  minds  at  times  with  cynical 
indifference,  passionate  and  indignant  only  when  their 
sagacity  is  questioned — these  we  think  more  serious  ob- 
stacles still  to  real  religious  knowledge.  Their  mental 
habits  have  destroyed  within  them  almost  the  capacity  of 
faith,  which  rests  upon  humility  and  obedience.  Both 
the  Jewish  philosopher  and  the  German  critics  are  virtu- 
ally heathen,  under  whatever  religious  or  Christian  appel- 
lation they  may  shelter  themselves.  They  are  heathen, 
however,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  may  in  childhood 
have  said  prayers  to  the  true  God,  or  repeated  the  Creed 
by  their  mother's  knee.  They  have  a  profound  and  per- 
haps exact  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  itself,  its 
original  and  cognate  tongues,  as  they  know  something  of 
the  sacred  books  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  and,  as 
they  suspect,  whatever  is  worth  knowing  in  all  literature 
and  science.  But  it  is  no  new  thing,  unfortunately,  to 
find  able  and  learned  men  blinded  by  some  theory,  in  this 
case  pantheism  and  nature  worship,  to  the  plainest  facts 
and  inferences  before  them.  They  can  explore,  like  Kant, 
the  mazes  of  the  mind,  but  lose  themselves  in  the  wood 
behind  their  own  dwelling.  We  will  not  take  these  as 
our  guides,  nor  any  like  them,  but  the  clear  words  of  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  Christ,  and  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  by  the  Church,  and  the  careful  expla- 
nation of  those  who  dutifully  hearken  to  her  voice. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  not  go  for  information  as  to 
the  great  pagan  religions  themselves  to  dilettante  critics 
and  fine  writers,'  to  the  reports  of  hasty  and  superficial 
travellers,  or  even  to  the  well-meant  surveys  of  those  who 
write  to  give  completeness  to  some  system.     liut  we  will 

*  Fine  writers,  when  asked  on  what  difTcrence,    or   on    the   other    hand, 

grounds  they  make  statements   sub-  like  Farrar,  resort  to  the  unchristian 

versive  of  the   distinctions  between  weapon   (i  S.   Peter,  iii.  9)  of  vitu- 

revealcd  and  natural  religion,  cither  peratiun,    of   which    they   arc    often 

reply,  like  Stanley,  with  high-bred  in-  consummate  masters. 
37 
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examine  the  best  of  their  books,  listen  to  the  most  re- 
vered of  their  oracles,  catch  the  meaning  (if  we  may)  of 
those  who  seem  to  believe  they  are  really  in  possession  of 
some  truth,  and  try  to  find,  not  the  accidental  and  occa- 
sional, but  the  necessary  or  habitual,  results  of  the  system 
as  they  appear  practically.  We  cannot  accept,  for  instance, 
for  a  moment  such  fine-spun,  aesthetic  philosophizing 
or  picturesque  writing  as  Mr.  Ruskin's  Qneejt  of  the  Air  "^ 
as  containing  (whatever  other  valuable  things  it  may 
contain)  any  real  account  of  the  Greek  goddess  Pallas 
Athene  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  reading  into  it  meanings 
of  various  notices  which  different  writers  have  given  to 
the  myth — e.  g.,  the  true  cause  of  the  blue  as  given  by 
Professor  Tyndall — frankly  confesses  that  no  such  thought 
was  probably  in  any  Greek  mind.  Writers  who,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  set  themselves  carefully  to  study  and  compare 
the  actual  expressions  on  the  subject  by  some  great 
authority — e.  g.,  Homer — arrive  at  very  different  results.^ 
They  who  systematically  view  the  whole  field  of  mythol- 
ogy ,3  and  collect  the  scattered  notices  from  every  source,  if 
they  confine  themselves  to  the  statements  as  they  stand, 
arrive  at  quite  different  conclusions,  or,  if  they  abandon 
themselves  to  theorizing  and  imagination,  reach  no  results 
at  all.  We  are  bound  to  consider,  if  we  seek  real  infor- 
mation, the  nature  and  character,  the  worship,  and  the 
practical  influence  on  the  worshippers,  of  each  foremost 
Deity,  and  of  all  collectively,  as  they  are  described  by 
writers  who  may  be  trusted. 

Now,  applying  the  rules  we  have  suggested  to  reach  the 
true  meaning  of  the  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
neglecting  the  impertinences  of  sophists  and  critics,  we 
affirm  that  there,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  a  disclosure 
of  God  wholly  unique,  generically  unlike  the  Supreme 

^  We    can    imagine    Mr.    Ruskin's  faced  monster"  of  a  woman!     This 

feelings  when   Dr.  Schliemann  came  instead  of  "blue-eyed"  or  "  bright- 

forth    from  his  excavations   at    His-  eyed "  Athene ! 

sarlik,  and,  on   the  strength   of  owl  "^Juvcnitis  Mundi,  Ch.  VIII.,  §  8, 

figureson  vessels  found  there,  insisted  pp.  26S-290.     Boston,  1869. 

that  ;KA.af  KcaTTiS   meant    tiie  "  owl-  ^  E,  g.,   Bopp. 
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One  worshipped  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  One  infi- 
nitely above  His  works,  yet  ruling  them  all  with  a  sleep- 
less providence,  making  this  great  truth  known  to,  and 
devising  means  for  its  preservation  amid,  one  people  in 
all  the  earth ;  disclosing  besides  a  view  of  man's  nature, 
elsewhere  unknown  or  inoperative,  as  created  with  freed 
will,  yet  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  still  furnished 
with  a  deathless  hope  of  recovery.  The  justice,  purity, 
and  mercy  of  the  Creator  must  be  reflected  in  some  sort 
in  His  creature  and  worshipper,  man.  In  testimony  of 
what  we  have  now  said,  we  will  quote  a  writer  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject,  and  whom  no  one  is  likely 
to  accuse  of  deficiency  in  strong  sense.  "  To  understand 
the  nature  of  this  [the  Jewish]  economy,"  says  Bishop 
Warburton,  "  we  must  begin  with  this  truth,  to  which 
every  page  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  ready  to  bear 
witness — that  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  was  in 
order  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  amidst  an 
idolatrous  and  polytheistic  world." '  No  mind  that  is  seek- 
ing the  truth  can  evade  this  plain  conclusion.  There  is 
one  Almighty  Creator;  His  names,  Elohim,*  El  Shaddai, 
Jehovah,  indicate  His  eminence  over  everything  created. 
'*  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  "  The  Lord  He  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath  :  there  is  ?ione  else."  "  I  am 
the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things ;  that  stretcheth  forth 
the  heavens  alo7ie ;  that  spreadetii  abroad  the  earth  by 
myself.''"^  The  idol  is  always  a  thing  for  contempt,  des- 
picable in  the  eye  of  the  plainest  reason.  "  Ye  shall  not 
make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither  shall  ye  make  unto 
you  gods  of  gold."  "They  were  no  gods,  but  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  wood  and  slone."     This  is  as  uninistak- 

^  Dh'nu    Legation  of  Moses,  Vol.  tions  on  the  Pftitatcuch,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 

II.,  p.  419.      London,  1846.  213-393. 

'  Ilengstenhcr^  interprets  Elohini,  '  (icn.  i.  i.    Dcut.  iv.  39.     Is.  xliv. 

the   plural,  as  designed   to    intimate  24.     Cf.    Prov.    viii.    22,  23.     Ilcb. 

that  the  true  God  possesses  in  Him-  xi.    3.     2    Maccab.    vii.    28.     Psalm 

self  what  men  were  disposed  to  di-  f-'v.     t  Klnnrs.  viii.  27.  41,  60. 
vide   among   a   jilurality. —  Disserta- 
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able  as  S.  Paul's  words :  "  We  know  that  an  idol  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but 
one." ' 

So  with  reference  to  what  are  called  nature  gods,  or 
natural  powers  personified,  the  system  that  prevailed  in 
Egypt  (as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world),  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  Exodus  were  a  direct  and  unsparing  at- 
tack, aimed  unmistakably  at  the  whole  system.  "  Against 
all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment."  ^  And 
so  against  whatever  power  existed  in  any  part  of  nature's 
realm,  in  the  water,  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  air,  the 
stroke  of  the  true  Maker  and  Ruler  fell  to  judge  and  to 
overrule,  till  Egypt's  religion  was  put  to  shame,  as  her 
children's  hearts  were  shaken  with  fear. 

Toward  His  own  people  the  character  of  their  God  is 
depicted  in  letters  of  living  light  in  a  single  passage. 
"  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty."  ^  The 
Ten  Commandments  marked  out  with  a  divine  precision 
and  authority  the  duties  to  God  and  man,  not  only  of 
the  chosen  people,  but  of  all  mankind.  It  is  a  vain  and 
shallow  objection  to  say  that  no  people  ever  came  up  to 
the  measure  even  of  these  commands,  and  that  constant 
violations  of  them  appear  among  the  Hebrews  themselves. 
Shall  we  become  judges  of  our  Maker,  who  made  us  crea- 
tures of  education,  and  able  by  its  power  to  escape  the 
dominion  of  evil  habits?''  Shall  we  impugn  His  patience, 
wherein  alone  is  hope  for  the  best  of  us? 

"  All  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once, 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy." 

'Exod.  XX.  23.      Is.  xxxvii.  19  (see  Other  Masters,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  III.,  p.  66. 

xl.  18-26).      I  Cor.  viii.  4.  He  refers  to  Nah.  i,  3,  Ps.  xxiv. 
"  Exod.  xii.  12.  ^  "  Precept  must  be  upon  precept, 

'Exod.xxxiv.  6, 7.  Hardwick  trans-  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 

lates  the  last  clause,  "  but  not  always  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there 

pardoning  the   guilty."     Chfist  and  a  little." 
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Now  the  ordinary  and  habitual  operation  of  the  law 
was  to  excite  the  conscience  of  the  Hebrew  worshipper, 
to  make  him  clear  and  sensitive  as  to  the  grand  distinc- 
tions of  morality.  "  It  set  forth  especially  and  in  vivid 
characters,  and  certified  in  blood  of  sacrificial  victims,  the 
great  truth  which  every  nation  more  or  less  admitted  and 
deplored — the  truth  that  sin  and  holiness  are  utterly  in- 
compatible, and  that  only  by  surrendering  life  can  the 
relations  which  iniquity  subverts  be  reestablished  and 
renewed."  "  The  real  character  of  the  law  is  vindicated  '* 
by  the  "  coming  of  the  Son  of  God."  "  Christ  in  His  char- 
acter of  the  burnt-offering  was  immolated  to  replace  man- 
kind in  their  original  subjection  to  the  Godhead  ;  as  the 
peace-offering  He  completed  our  imperfect  vows  and  our 
defective  praises ;  as  the  sin-offering  He  bore  in  His  sinless 
body  to  the  tree  the  concentrated  weight  of  penal  suffer- 
ing that  was  due  to  man's  iniquities.  .  .  .  He  passed  in 
triumph  from  the  earth,  or  outer  court  of  the  eternal  sanc- 
tuary, and  entered  not  'into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true  ;  but  into  heaven 
itself,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.'  "  ' 

The  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Messiah,  Prince,  and  Redeemer,  was  awakened  and 
kept  alive  by  the  worship  and  the  prophecies  given  to 
the  Hebrews.  This  strong  and  growing  hope  continued 
with  them  through  every  vicissitude,  the  very  life  of  their 
spiritual  life,*  and  the  strength  often  of  unfounded  tem- 
poral hopes.  It  was  never  stronger  than  at  the  very  time 
when  Christ  appeared.  It  had  even  overflowed  the  bor- 
ders of  Judaea,  and  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves, and  had  penetrated  distant  cities  and  nations,  as 
we  may  read  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  and  others.  A 
great  Deliverer  was  expected,  though  perhaps  the  sharer 
in  the  hope  could  not  tell  exactly  why. 

'  Hardwick,  pp.  73-87.  pl.-iincil  in  no  other  way  than  that  this 

*  "  It  formed   the  peculiar  disposi-  view  was  understood    and    generally 

lion  of  hopefulness   that   character-  accepted." — Archer  Butler,  &'rw<7wji 

ized  the  Jewish  nation  and  can  be  ex-  pp.  209,  210.    3d  ed. 
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We  know,  however,  without  any  uncertainty  whatever, 
on  what  was  founded  this  great  hope  in  Israel.  God, 
who  alone  perfectly  knows  the  future,  had  imparted  to 
His  prophets  a  sure  knowledge  of  this  transcendent  fact, 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  should  find  place  on  the 
earth.  This  prophecy  is  an  inseparable,  a  vital  part  of 
revealed  religion.  First,  a  ray  of  light  in  Paradise  ;  then 
pictured  in  living  parable  on  Mt.  Moriah  ;  then  traced  in 
Israel  to  a  given  line  (Judah),  family  (David's),  town 
(Bethlehem,  house  of  the  Living  Bread) ;  then  the  true 
character  of  the  Messiah  identified  yet  distinguished  from 
that  of  David,  who  in  his  kingdom,'  rather  than  in  his 
person,  predicts  Him  ;  Divine  Omnipotent  Ruler,  Lord 
of  David,  yet  a  humble  and  patient  sufferer.  These  won- 
derful things  appear  not  on  the  sacred  page  as  allegories, 
or  the  mists  of  subjective  conception  ;  they  stand  there 
in  language  plain  and  most  unmistakable.  The  Lord's 
challenge  to  the  pretended  deities  of  the  heathen  was : 
"  Shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we 
may  know  that  ye  are  gods."  •'  Mine  hand  shall  be  upon 
the  prophets  that  see  vanity  and  divine  lies."  With 
reference  to  all  that  concerns  the  religion  by  which  He 
was  leading  them,  the  Lord's  promise  was:  "  Surely  the 
Lord  God  will  do  nothing  but  He  revealeth  His  secret 
unto  His  servants  the  prophets."^  Of  a  prophecy  of  a 
subordinate  matter,  Jer.  xxxvi.  ("  the  Roll ")  offers  a 
clear  example.  In  Daniel  is  an  outline  of  the  future 
history  of  the  world,  with  particulars  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  human  conjecture.  This  is  the  very  picture 
of  prophecy  set  before  us  so  luminously  in  the  inspired 
words  of  S.  Peter:  "Of  which  salvation  the  prophets 
have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of 

'2   Sam.  viii.    15.     Jer.  xxii.   30;  future,   often    the  far-distant  future, 

xxiii.  5,  6.     Ps.  ex.,  xxiii.     Is.  liii.;  embracing  the  fortunes  of  Gentiles 

ix.  6,  7.  and  the  chosen  people,  and  the  Star 

*  Isaiah,  xli.  23,  Ezek.  xiii.  g,  Amos,  that  should  arise  in  their  midst,  im- 

iii.  7,  Numbers,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.,  cer-  possible    to    any   unassisted    human 

tainly  contain  a  true  insight  into  the  conjecture. 
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the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you  :  searching  what,  or 
what  nfvanner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  The 
whole  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew  illustrates  these  words  of 
the  apostle.  In  his  Second  Epistle  S.  Peter  resumes 
the  subject :  "  The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 

We  have  now  an  accurate,  though  brief,  outline  of  the 
religion  revealed  to  the  elder  and  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. We  believe  it  to  be  true,  not  because  of  any 
criticism  or  piecing  out  of  independent  texts,  but  because 
it  fairly  states  the  plain  meaning  of  the  whole  ;  it  is  con- 
firmed by  facts  and  results ;  it  is  the  view  which  the  King- 
dom or  Church  of  God  has  sanctioned,  and  transmitted 
to  her  children  from  age  to  age.  Our  task  brings  us  next 
to  compare  this  religion  with  the  rival  systems  of  the 
pagan  and  heathen  world.  And  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  instructive  of  these  comparisons,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
offered  to  us  by  a  people  lying  close  to  the  Hebrews,  of 
the  same  origin  and  speaking  at  first  the  same  language, 
usually  on  friendly  terms  with  the  chosen  people,  and 
especially  so  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  who  in  the 
arts  that  constitute  civilization  must  be  confessed  to  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  I  refer 
to  the  Phoenicians,  who  perhaps  at  first  worshipped  the 
true  God,  but  in  the  time  of  Solomon  had  exchanged  this 
for  nature-religion  ;  /'.  c,  a  deification  of  the  energies  and 
laws  of  nature,  an  adoration  of  the  objects  in  which  those 
energies  were  thought  to  be  present  [of  ten  lewd,  obscene 
symbols],  and  by  which  they  became  active  and  efficient. 
With  them  the  Godhead  was  not  a  power  distinct  from 
nature  and  ruling  it  without  restraint,  as  in  t/ic  religion  of 
the  Ilchrczvs,  but  it  is  the  secret  energy  in  nature  itself." ' 

'l   S.  I'c-tcr,  i.  10,  11;  2   S.  Tclcr,  '''S'ioycv?,,  Die  Reli^^ion  uml dii-  Gott- 

i.  21.  heitcn   dcr  Phonizier,  jip.    148,    seq. 

Bonn,  1841. 
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In  the  foul  and  cruel  orgies  of  this  worship,  carnage  alter- 
nated with  licentiousness,  and  groans  of  abject  terror  with 
the  frantic  songs  of  revelry.  Jezebel  was  an  active  pro- 
pagandist of  this  religion.  The  Phoenicians  united  in 
one  the  attributes  of  Baal,  the  male  divinity,  and  Ash- 
toreth  or  Aphrodite,  their  female  divinity,  and  the  story 
of  Hermaphroditus  was  carried  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
Cyprus  and  other  regions.^ 

We  shall  not  include  in  our  comparison  with  other 
religions  here  any  view  of  Muhammedanism,  which  is 
rather  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  heresy,  borrowing  from 
the  religions  of  Western  Asia  the  unchristian  doctrine 
of  fate,  and  using  without  scruple  as  its  most  effective 
allies  the' baser  passions,  as  lust  and  the  sword.  In  re- 
gard to  its  unscientific  character,  Ewald  once,  in  dispar- 
aging a  passage  of  Scripture,^  says,  as  a  sort  of  climax: 
"  It  is  a  license  of  historical  description  not  exceeding 
that  which  the  Arabian  historians  often  employ."  He 
adds  soon  after,"  Owing  its  own  birth  to  a  neglect  of  his- 
tory, Islam  has  never  given  birth  to  any  true  history."  3 

Turning  now  to  an  actual  comparison  of  the  Christian 
religion  with  the  principal  systems  of  the  pagan  and 
heathen  rivals  that  have  contested  or  still  contest  its 
claims,  and  some  of  which  still  exceed  it  in  numbers,  it 
will  be  convenient,  after  the  example  of  Hardwick,*  first 
to  classify  these  various  rivals  under  the  following  heads: 

P'irst,  those  that  seem  to  have  been  always  entirely 
external  to  Hebrew  or  Christian  influence.  This  group 
would  include  the  religions  of  Hindustan  and  some  ad- 
jacent countries,  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico,  China,  and 
the  southern  seas. 

Second,  the  religions  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Persia, 
which  have  been  often  alleged  to  have  seriously  modified 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews ;  Egypt  during  their  long 
residence  and  bondage,  and  Persia  during  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

'  Movers,  p.  149.  *  Christ  and  Other  Masters,  Pt.  I., 

'Ezra,  vii.  12-26.  Ch.  I.,  p.  32. 

*  History  of  Israel,  pp.  194,  203. 
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Third,  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  we 
know  Christianity  directly  encountered,  vanquished,  and 
rooted  out. 

And  fourth,  the  religions  of  the  Saxon,  Scandinavian, 
and  Sclavonic  tribes,  with  which,  though  the  conflict  has 
been  direct  and  stubborn,  still  complete  triumph  has  been 
delayed,  frustrated,  and  sometimes  apparently  completely 
lost,  as  in  no  other  instance.  Heathenism  among  these 
strong  natures  had  a  strange  vitality. 

We  shall  endeavor  while  glancing  very  briefly,  for  we 
can  do  no  more,  at  these  four  groups,  to  take  some  note 
of  what  is  best  and  what  is  worst  in  each  system  ;  what  is 
professed,  and  what  is  really  operative  ;  the  teaching  of 
sages,  and  the  practice  of  the  people.  Especially  should 
we  guard  against  gilded  bits  of  philosophy  or  senti- 
ment, as  representing  the  religion  of  a  tribe  or  a  people. 
"Across  the  night  of  paganism,"  said  Coleridge,  "  philos- 
ophy flitted  on,  like  the  lantern-fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light 
to  itself  and  an  ornament — but  alas  !  no  more  than  an 
ornament — of  the  surrounding  darkness.  Christianity  re- 
versed the  order."' 

In  Hindustan  and  the  adjacent  countries  the  prevailing 
religions,  which  still  impose  their  yoke  on  over  one-half 
of  the  human  race,  are  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  It 
is  well  known  that  historically  the  system  represented  in 
the  Vedic  hymns  preceded  both  these.  On  these  hymns 
Professor  Max  Miiller  makes  this  remark  :  "  In  the  hymns 
of  the  Veda  we  see  man  left  to  himself  to  solve  the  rid- 
dle of  the  world."  *  And,  in  spite  of  many  passages  which 
have  a  noble  sound  when  taken  by  themselves,  we  know 
that  that  solution  was  pantheism,  with  the  degrading 
results  that  follow — the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sin,  of  con- 
science, the  striving  for  recovery,  and  the  yielding  to  the 
surrounding  impulse  toward  idolatry.  In  Brahmanism 
what  was  required  of  the  man)'  were  chiefly,  almost  ex- 
clusively, outward  and  mechanical  acts  of  worship.     It  is 

^  Aids  to  Rejltclion,  p.  140.     Amcr.         '  Hunscn's  Phil,  of  Univ.  History, 
ed.     New  York,  1850.  I.,  134. 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  moral  merit  was  by  them  con- 
founded with  ritual  punctuality/ 

Dcclaimers  against  Western  slavery  have  sometimes 
declared  that  it  summed  up  all  the  crimes  and  misery  of 
man.  But  its  most  odious  forms  in  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
in  modern  America,  were  a  mild  apprenticeship  compared 
with  the  unimaginable  horrors  of  Hindu  caste.  There 
was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  escape  or  rising  out  of  this 
fearful  condition.  Neither  money  could  purchase  release, 
nor  merit  procure  alleviation,  because  their  very  religion 
forbade  the  change  as  impious,  and  kings  were  as  power- 
less as  private  men  to  save  human  beings  from  this  mis- 
erable condition.  From  father  to  son  the  horrors  of  the 
most  degrading  bondage  were  fastened  forever.  This 
single  fact,  which  is  still  a  fact  among  millions  in  Hindu- 
stan, it  seems  to  me  renders  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  Brahmanism  as  a  religion  for  man — from  whose 
neck  the  true  religion  came  to  break  every  yoke. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  by  Prince  Gautama,  called  at 
first  Sdkya-muni  (/.  ^.,  "  the  Solitary"),  of  the  race  of 
Sdkya,  and  afterward  "Buddha"  ("the  Enlightened"), 
who  died  B.C.  543,  about  two  centuries  before  Alexander's 
expedition  into  India.^  The  Buddhists  labored  at  first 
distinctly  as  reformers  of  the  oppressive  and  odious  sys- 
tem of  Brahmanism.  Buddha,  beyond  question,  taught 
unqualified  atheism  :  "  God  is  nothing,"  nirvana?  He 
asserted  with  peculiar  energy  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
transmigration  (or  metempsychosis),  but  it  seemed  for 
the  purpose  of  utterly  destroying  the  whole  system  of 
animal  sacrifice.     "  The  worm  that  we  crush  under  our 

'  The  following  is  a  memorable  and  shall   be    released  in  a  month  even 

striking  example  :  In    the    Laws   of  from  a  great  offence."   Even  immor- 

Manu   (Ch.   II.,  §    7q,  Sir  William  tality,    like    that   of   the   gods,   was 

Jones's  Works,    III.,  94)    we    read  :  promised    to    other    similar    repeti- 

"  A  twice-born  man  {i,  e.,  a  member  tions. 

of  any  of  the  superior  castes),   who         ^  E.Bnrnouf, /ti/roJ.  d /'//I'stozr^  du 

shall  a  thousand    times    repeat  those  Bouddhisine  InJien.     Paris,   1844. 
three    [Om,   the    vyahritis,   and    the         'See    the    proof    in    Lecture  II., 

gayatri],    apart    from  the    multitude.  Course  I. 
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feet,"  he  did  not  shrink  from  saying,  "  may  in  the  course 
of  ages  become  a  supreme  Buddha."  The  most  serious 
and  glorious  contest  which  he  undertook  was  against 
caste:  men  of  every  caste  were  invited  to  his  lectures; 
but  this  proved  too  much  for  the  new  sect,  and  was  at 
length  abandoned.  This  was  doubtless  the  crucial  test 
of  a  religion  that  kept  possession  of  the  peninsula  for  a 
thousand  years,'  but  is  now  found  only  in  a  nook  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya  and  in  Thibet,  China,*  etc.,  whither 
persuasive  missionaries  took  it,  and  where  it  flourished 
and  endured.  Its  spirit  was  a  mild  despair;  it  was  a 
religion  without  priesthood,  sacrifice,  or  even  a  God  ;  its 
founder  was  worshipped  with  prayers,  incense,  and  hymns; 
it  founded  hospitals  for  all  kinds  of  wretched  people  and 
for  travellers  ;  it  adopted  a  habit  of  speaking  of  sin  as 
cosmical,  not  personal ;  and  it  has  been  called  "  puritan 
quietist." 

After  Buddhism  was  expelled,  Brahmanism  returned 
like  the  demons  into  the  possessed  of  whom  we  read 
in  Holy  Scripture.  The  Vedic  poetry,  the  bright  philo- 
sophy of  Kapila,  the  Lucretian  strains  of  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  have  no  practical  effect  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  Hindustan,  whose  religion  is  polytheism  and  the  most 
degraded  idolatry  (the  religion  of  the  primitive  people 
in  the  mountain  ranges  is  different  in  expression,  but 
not  higher  in  character),  debased,  irrational,  licentious,  re- 
straining no  passion.  The  Brahma,  or  he  who  is  some- 
times called  the  first  of  the  Hindu  trinity  (a  name  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  applied  to  this  doctrine  of  Hin- 
duism 3),    is  often  found  to  be  attractively  worshipped   in 

'B.C.  300 — A.D.  700:  King  Asok.i,  as  in  heathenism  one  of  the  three 
its  first  great  patron;  King  Saukara-  divine  powers  was  conceived  to  be 
Aharya,  its  energetic  enemy.  opposed  to  the  other  two,  the  prin- 
'  Where  it  is  called  Fo  ism.  ci]>le  of  evil." — Philippsohn,  Divel- 
'  A  learned  and  thoughtful  Jewish  of<mtnt  0/  the  Relii^ioiis  Ufa,  p.  156. 
writer  has  pointed  out  that  "  the  The  tendency  among  the  first  mis- 
Trinitarian  (iodhcad  of  Christianity "  sionaries  to  India,  China,  Mexico, 
differs  from  all  other  triads  in  being  was  to  exaggerate  the  coincidences 
"exclusively  and  wholly  good,  where-  with  Christianity;   afterward,   a  re« 
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the  North,  with  quiet  rites,  prayers,  flowers,  melancholy 
music,  in  some  attractive  spot,  perhaps  by  a  lake.  In  the 
South,  on  the  other  hand,  Siva  the  Destroyer,  the  third 
of  the  triad,  (Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva),  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
pitiated in  gloomy  temples,  with  frantic  and  bloody  rites, 
and  screaming  processions  of  what  is  truly  a  devil-worship. 
We  may  behold  here,  among  a  people  mild,  philosophi- 
cal, reflective,  as  extreme  a  degradation  of  our  nature  as 
amid  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa.  Lines  of  worshippers 
may  be  seen,  self-wounded,  with  knives  in  their  limbs  and 
tongues,  with  arrows,  swords,  sometimes  a  living  serpent, 
drawn  through  the  wound;-  others  are  whirled  on  high  by 
means  of  hooks  fastened  in  the  flesh  of  their  backs.' 

The  religion  of  China,  if  we  seek  system  in  it,  is  a 
chaos,  a  vague  belief  in  a  Divine  Being  neither  spiritual 
nor  natural,  but  hovering,  in  its  ghostly  unreality,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  but  whose  chief  representative  is  the 
emperor.  Confucius  refused  to  say  anything  (if  he  could 
help  it)  concerning  God.  He  writes  chiefly  of  the  duties 
of  man,  especially  duty  to  parents.  The  distinctively  re- 
ligious customs  and  practices  of  the  Chinese  are  elabo- 
rately frivolous.  The  most  serious  things  become  trifles, 
and  the  veriest  trifles  are  exalted  with  deliberate  serious- 
ness. Even  the  mourning  for  a  parent,  the  one  thing  that 
seems  respectable  in  this  curious  system,  is  degraded  by 
histrionic  directions  such  as  these :  "  The  son  should  ap- 
pear quite  overcome,  and  as  if  he  were  at  his  wit's  end ; 
when  the  corpse  is  put  into  the  cofiin,  he  should  cast 
quick  and  sorrowful  glances  around,  as  if  he  were  seeking 
for  something  and  could  not  find  it ;  when  the  interment 
has  taken  place,  he  should  look  alarmed  and  restless,"  etc' 

The  literature  of  India  and  China,  after  the  discoveries 
of  modern  days,  was  at  first  too  much  exalted.     It  then 

vulsion  ensuing,  the  learned  went  to  worship     appears     also    among     the 

the  opposite  extreme,  i.  e.,  that   all  Buddhists.     Stuhr. 

the  resemblances  have  a  later,  some-  ^  Text  of  Confucianism,  by   Prof. 

times  a  surreptitious  origin.  Legge,  Oxford. 

.   '  Elphinstone's  India,  p.  89.  Siva- 
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suffered  the  inevitable  result,  on  examination,  of  being 
treated  with  too  indiscriminate  contempt.  As  the  trans- 
lation of  considerable  portions  of  the  sacred  books  not 
only  of  India  and  China,  but  of  Persia,  and  the  Koran 
have  given  them  a  place  in  literature,  a  fairer  judgment 
perhaps  has  been  approximated.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered, speaking  generally,  to  be  favorable  among  men  of 
letters.  The  mass  is  either  demoralizing,  insipid,  or  triv- 
ial. Of  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas  an  English  scholar  has 
lately  said  :  The  larger  portion  of  "  the  matter  is  so  foul 
and  degrading  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  select 
continuous  portions  of  sufficient  length  to  set  in  govern- 
ment examinations,  which  should  not  offend  the  most 
tolerant  canons  of  taste."'  Our  own  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney  (of  Yale),  and  an  eminent  Orientalist,  says  of 
the  Upanishads:  "The  great  bulk  of  their  material  is, 
past  contradiction,  the  purest  twaddle,  a  worthy  continua- 
tion of  the  most  inane  parts  of  the  Brahmanas."  "  Bud- 
dhist literature,"  adds  the  plain-spoken  professor,  "is  a 
great  insipid,  washy  ocean." 

The  Spanish  navigators  who  set  sail  from  Mexico  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  quest  of  fresh 
conquests,  found  in  the  islands  of  Oceanica  two  principal 
groups:  the  first  inhabited  by  people  unmistakably  iden- 
tical with  the  Khonds  of  Central  India;  the  second  (and 
larger)  by  natives,  with  just  as  little  doubt,  of  the  same 
race  as  the  people  of  Eastern  India  and  Western  China. 
With  regard  to  the  emigration  of  these  last-mentioned 
people,  the  following  facts  are  pretty  certainly  ascertained : 
"The  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  that  is  to  say  to  the 
most  distant  portion  of  Polynesia,  took  place  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  emigration  from 
New  Zealand  to  people  the  isles  of  Chatham  occurred 
scarcely  a  century  ago."  *  In  both  the  Papuan  and  Malayo- 
Polyncsian  branches  their  language  and  mythology  con- 

^ English  Church  in  Other  Lands,  N.it.  Hist.,  Paris,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Rev.  II.  W.  Tucker.  ^fan,    Lect.    II.,    p.   58,    Applcton, 

'A.    D.    Quatrefagcs,    Trof,    Mus,     Pop.  Scien.  Lib. 
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firm  the  identification  to  which  their  physical  characters 
point.  Touching  their  religion,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  '  as  to  its  chief  point,  I  need  not  further  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents  of  America  were 
different  from  any  of  the  tribes  of  which  we  have  been 
just  speaking,  and  yet  were  homogeneous  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  Cape  Horn.  Their  polysynthetic  language, 
religion,  and  physical  characters  point  them  out  as  "  Tu- 
ranian," the  same  as  the  Tschud  and  the  Scythian,  who, 
whether  by  Behring  Strait,  or  along  the  way  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  a  greater  sea-voyage  through  the 
open  Atlantic,  reached  America.  Their  religion  ^  Avas 
distinctly  polytheistic,  and  often  clearly  a  worship  of 
natural  powers,  and  in  its  results,  alike  among  the  North 
American  Indians  and  the  Mexican  Aztecs,  conspicuous 
among  all  forms  of  heathenism,  as  melancholy,  dark,  fune- 
real, and  ghastly  to  the  last  degree.^ 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  nothing  we  have  yet  met  in 
this  review  can  with  any  seriousness  be  called  a  rival  to 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Turn  we  then  next  to  ancient 
Egypt,  which  some  have  boldly  alleged  gave  shape  to  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  from 
which  point  of  view  this  statement  is  proved  to  be  the  most 
glaringly  false,  whether  when  we  consider  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, or  when  we  look  at  the  details  of  that  worship  and  the 
doctrines  they  teach,  or  lastly  upon  the  present  condition 
and  hopes  of  man.  With  regard  to  the  first  point  I  have 
already*  said  something.  If  the  oldest  Egyptians  pos- 
sessed the  conception  of  One  Supreme  God  (as  perhaps 
did  the  Hindus),  it  was  quickly  corrupted  (as  everywhere 
else)  into  a  number  of  elemental  natural  powers,  Ptah 

'Firsl  Course,  Lect.  II.  Ewald    to   confess    his    impotence), 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  tradi-  pointing  to  the  origin  of  these  people 

tions   preserved   by   the    Indians   of  from  Central  or  Northeastern  Asia. 

Mexico  is  that  of  a  universal  deluge,         '  Nowhere    were   human  sacrifices 

in  the  story  of  which  Noah  can  be  invested  with  such  peculiar  horrors 

identified    and    many   other   strange  as  in  Mexico. 

particulars    (which     reduced      even         *  In  the  First  Course,  Lect.  II. 
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(creator  of  sun  and  moon),  Neith  (Athene),  Pasht  (Diana), 
Ra  or  Phra  (sun-god),  Ammon  (Zeus),  etc.  Herodotus' 
testifies  that  before  and  during  his  time  "  the  common 
worship  of  two  deities  (Isis  and  Osiris)  prevailed  in  every 
canton  of  Egypt.  Typhon,  the  enemy  of  these,  introduces 
the  dualistic  principle,  so  prominent  afterward  in  Persia. 
The  animal  worship,  so  characteristic  of  Egypt,  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
foremost  animals  in  this  strange  idolatry  appear  to  have 
been  always  sacred  in  particular  nomes."*  The  gloom  of 
the  Egyptian  worship,  seen  on  the  faces  of  its  devotees, 
heard  in  their  music,  was  constantly  remarked  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  one  national  air  of  Egypt  was  a 
threnody  3  on  the  death  of  Osiris.  Plutarch  deplores  the 
effect  of  the  animal-worship  of  Egypt  as  "  cramming  the 
ritual  full  with  subjects  of  laughter  and  opprobrium," 
"  which  drives  the  weak  and  simple-minded  into  the 
worst  forms  of  superstition,  and  the  shrewder  and  more 
daring  into  atheism  and  beast-like  speculations  "  {De  Is. 
ct  Os.,  Ch.  LXXI.).  There  was  always  a  suspicion  of  utter 
licentiousness  about  their  secret  rites,  confirmed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  fearful  disclosures.  It  is  sometimes  said 
even  with  a  sneer  of  triumph :  "  But  there  were  free  and 
happy  laborers  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile."  We  will 
quote,  in  lieu  of  many,  one  bit  of  evidence  on  this  point. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  three  copies  of  a  treatise  be- 
longing to  the  glorious  twelfth  dynasty  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, from  which  is  the  following  on  the  condition  of  the 
fellah:  "  Behold  the  humble  farm  laborer.  His  whole  life 
is  consumed  amid  the  beasts  of  the  field.  His  strength 
is  spent  in  tending  the  vines  and  the  hogs.  He  seeks  his 
food  in  the  fields.  If  he  is  well,  he  is  among  the  cattle; 
if  he  is  sick,  he  lies  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
herds."      The    metal-worker,   the  mason,    the    d}'cr,   the 

'  II.,  42.  Brugsch    as   "come    to   tl)e    house," 

'Cf.   Plut.ircli,  Dc  Is.  ft  Osir.,  Ch.  "come  home  again,"  the  passionate 

LXXI.  cry  of  the  sister,  spouse,  and  mother, 

^Called    Jilaneros,     ex|>Iaincd     by  Isis. 
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blacksmith,  the  weaver,  are  in  general  misery,  though  i.-> 
greater  confinement.  The  weaver  "  tastes  not  the  free 
air.  If  for  a  single  day  he  fails  to  weave  the  prescribed 
length  of  stuff,  he  is  bound  with  cords  like  a  bundle  of  the 
marsh  lotus."  In  the  painted  tombs  of  Thebes  and  Beni- 
Hassan  these  various  workmen  are  depicted,  and  always 
accompanied  by  the  overseer,  stick  in  haiid!' '  This  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as  caste,  but  is  still  a  hopeless 
slavery. 

To  say,  then,  that  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Egypt,  is  to  affirm  that  contradicto- 
ries can  be  true.  To  say  that  certain  rites,  like  circum- 
cision, outwardly  similar,  but  having  no  like  significance, 
are  identical,  is  to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The 
same  can  be  asserted  of  sacrifice,  which  among  the  hea- 
then became  in  time  entirely  separated  from  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  sin  in  the  worshipper. 

It  is  curious  that  in  ancient  Persia  the  Sanscrit  Deva, 
the  god  of  light,  becomes  in  the  Zend  language  Da^va, 
the  class  of  hostile  genii  following  in  the  train  of  the 
great  Evil  One,  who  corresponds  with  Siva.  Historically 
we  should  not  forget  that  three  populations  existed,  and 
for  a  time  coexisted,  on  the  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates :  one,  Turanian ;  the  second,  Semitic  (compris- 
ing Babylonians  and  Assyrians) ;  the  third,  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  and  consisting  of  Medes  and  Persians. 
Among  the  first  Magism  prevailed ;  ^  Darius  exerted  all 
his  energy  to  extirpate  this  system,  and  to  substitute  the 
worship  of  Ormazd  ("the  good  divinity"),  whose  great 
rival  is  Ahriman  (the  "  evil  minded  "),  whose  great  ex- 
pounder was  Zartusht  or  Zoroaster.  Cyrus,  at  length 
supreme  in  every  province  of  Iran,  sought  to  conciliate 
his  Scytho-Median  subjects  by  placing  Magism  on  a  level 
with  the  worship  of  the  great  Ormazd  and  other  Aryan 
deities.3     In   Persia  and   Medo-Persia,  the  power  of  the 

'London  ZiV/z^'j (newspaper),  Oct.,  1884. 

'Erroneously  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Persians,  I.,  131. 

'  Xenophon,  Cyropedia,  VIII.,  I,  §  23. 
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monarchs  checked  and  repressed  that  of  the  priesthood. 
Along  with  the  dualism  which  so  strongly  marks  the  re- 
ligion, elemental  nature-worship,  especially  that  of  fire, 
prevailed.  The  Yezidees  were  devil-worshippers.  Traces 
of  them  appeared  among  the  early  Gnostics ;  '  and  the 
Orientalist  dualism  appeared  in  sects  within  and  without 
the  Church  {e.  g.,  among  the  Manichaeans)  to  vex  her  in 
early  days.  The  Persians  have  been  praised  as  possess- 
ing eminently  the  sense  of  human  personality  and  moral- 
ity, and  counted  as  among  the  most  active  and  truthful 
nations  of  antiquity.  But  such  a  belief  could  furnish  no 
enduring  support  to  the  human  spirit.  It  was  almost 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  stern  doctrine  of  fate. 
Its  rivalry  with  Christ,  therefore,  is  but  the  rivalry  of  de- 
formity, though  sometimes  a  brave  and  strong  deformity, 
with  perfect  beauty  and  perfect  strength. 

The  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  for  our  pur- 
pose may  be  viewed  as  one,  are  well  known,  because  they 
were  met  by  Christianity,  resisted  in  many  a  bloody,  not 
verbal,  conflict,  the  character  of  their  deities  and  the 
practical  results  of  their  worship  were  fully  discussed, 
and  the  whole  system  was  finally  torn  up  by  the  power 
of  Rome  itself.  In  Homer  there  are  distinct  traces  of 
the  old  nature-deities  mingled  with  a  new  (the  Olym- 
pian) system,  the  distinctive  product  of  the  Greek  im- 
agination.' F'ragmcnts  of  a  different  kind  (as  in  oaths, 
with  Jove  and  Bacchus  for  subject)  are  strangely  found 
still  in  the  writings  and  on  the  lips  of  Christians  them- 
selves. It  had  a  strong  effect  on  the  Greek  national  life, 
as  may  be  seen  in  particular  in  the  great  national  games 
and  oracles.  The  wisest  philosoplicrs,  a  Socrates  or  an 
Aristotle,  were  not  allowed  in  earnest  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  these  gods.  Still  it  was  freely  allowed,  that, 
if  seriously  followed,  no  vice,'  however  degrading,  and  no 

'  Von  Haxtliausen's  7V<iwJf<jMraj/<j,  in    what     Homer    says    of    Athene 

p.  263,  Lond.,  1854.  and  Apollo. — Gladstone's   Juventus 

'A  golden  thread,  too,  as  of  di-  Mundi,  Ch.  VIII.,  §  3. 

vine   revelation,   has  been  discerned  '  The  sin  for  which  Sodom  is  most 

38 
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crime,  however  revolting,  would  be  without  sanction. 
The  orgies  of  certain  rites  and  temples,  e.  g.,  those  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  often  went  beyond  the  tolerance  of  even  a 
pagan  public.  The  event  described  by  Josephus,'  which 
led  even  a  Tiberius  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome, 
and  to  cast  her  statue  into  the  Tiber  (although  this  had 
hitherto  been  a  religio  licitd),  is  a  very  illustrative  exam- 
ple of  the  same  subject. 

What  philosophy  could  do  to  redeem  this  religion  from 
contempt  has  been  finely  stated  by  Coleridge  :  "  Of  the 
sects  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  Stoic  is  perhaps  the  near- 
est to  Christianity.  Yet  even  to  this  sect  Christianity 
is  fundamentally  opposite.  For  the  Stoic  attaches  the 
highest  honor  (or  rather  attaches  honor  solely)  to  the  per- 
son that  acts  virtuously  in  spite  of  his  feelings,  or  who  has 
raised  himself  above  the  conflict  by  their  extinction  ;  while 
Christianity  instructs  us  to  place  small  reliance  on  a  virtue 
that  does  not  bring  the  feelings  to  a  conformity  with  the 
commands  of  the  conscience.  Its  especial  aim,  its  charac- 
teristic operation,  is  to  moralize  the  affections.  The  feel- 
ings that  oppose  a  right  act  must  be  wrong  feelings."^ 

To  the  Hindu  with  his  dubious,  hopeless  creed,  his 
cruel,  iron  caste;  to  the  Chinese  with  their  mechanical, 
unapprehensive  treatment  of  things  highest  and  lowest  ; 

conspicuous  was,  with   the  gods  for  Heidenthum,    p.     685),     Xenophon, 

examples,  practised  throughout  this  Cicero,    Seneca,     Epictetus — almost 

heathen  society,  lauded  by  the  poets  every  pagan  moralist,  in  fact — recom- 

and     in     romance,    denounced     by  mend    compliance  with  the  religion 

scarcely   any    ancient    author,    with  and  its  rites  of  every  country  they 

two  noteworthy  exceptions,  Socrates  happened  to  visit. 
in  Xenophon's  yJ/^w.  I.,  ii.,  29,  and         ^Antiquities,    XVIII.,  3.     "The 

YXdXo,  De  Legibtis.     Ennius  had  said,  worship  of   Isis  was  the  most  widely 

"  Moribus  antiquis  res  stat  Romana  spread  of  all    the  pagan  deities  ;  it 

virisque."    Compare  this  with  Cicero,  was  received  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Ger- 

quoted  in  S.  Aug.,  Civ.  Dei,  II.,  21.  many,  and  even  the  name  of  Paris 

Juvenal's  words   at  the  close  of  the  has  been  fancifully  traced  to  it." — 

first    century    A.D.    may   be    taken  Newman's  Dev.  of  Ch.  Doct.,   IV., 

literally,  rather  than  as  poetic  exag-  i.,  p.  loi. 
geration  :     "  Omne    in  prrecipiti  vi-         ^  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  64. 
tium  stetit"  (i'a/.,  I.,  49.   Dollinger, 
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to  the  Mexican  amid  the  gloomy  horrors  of  a  creed  of 
despair;  to  the  wisdom  of  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  Egyp- 
tian, which  alleviated  no  grief  and  kindled  no  hope  for 
man  ;  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  who,  amid  the  triumphs 
of  intellect,  taste,  and  dominion,  beheld  with  indifference 
the  degradation  and  permanent  slavery  of  man — to  one 
and  all  there  issued  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  voice 
sweet  and  powerful,  effective  through  the  ages  where  it 
spake,  and  hushing  all  rivalry,  saying  in  ancient  days : 
"  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine."  "  One  law  shall  be  to  him 
that  is  homeborn,  and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you."  "  Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him 
that  is  high."  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy:  I  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  In  that  king- 
dom "there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  '^zy\\\\2iX\,  bo7id  nor  free -y"^  but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  And  to  all  and  each  Christ  made 
the  wonderful  promise:  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words  :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'' ' 

Among  the  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  Sclavonic  (and  it  might 
be  added  Kymric)  tribes  it  has  been  said  that  "the  prin- 
ciples of  heathenism  appear  to  have  been  the  strongest, 
and  some  were  not  converted  to  Christianity  till  a  thou- 
sand years  after  its  promulgation."'  The  human  cause 
of  this  persistence  may  have  lain  perhaps  in  the  strong 
individuality,  supported  by  frames  and  brains  alike  power- 
ful, which  has  no  parallel  among  other  human  beings. 

'Art  ihou    called    being  .1  slave?         '  Ilardwick's    Chtist    and    Other 

(iovAoS)  care  not  for  it:  for  he  that  Masters,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  p.  32.     "In 

is  called  in  the   Lord,  being  a  slave,  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth    century 

is  the  Lord's  freeman  (aTTcAfuOf/joS  serpent-worship  was    still    dominant 

Kvpiov).     I  Cor.  vii.  21,  22.  in  many  districts." — ^luieas  Sylvius, 

'Ezek.   xviii.   4.     Exod.    xii.    49.  De  Statu  Europa,  Ch.   XXVI.,    p. 

Ezek.  xxi.   26.      Is.    Ivii.    15.      Col.  275,  etc.      Ilclmstadt,  1699. 
iii.  II.    S.  John,  xiv.  23. 
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Their  bards  elaborated  into  song  a  mythology  almost  as 
intricate  as,  and  far  more  terrible  than,  the  Homeric 
theogony.  It  was  clung  to  as  an  heirloom  with  a  kind 
of  personal  pride.  Even  when  converted,  this  personal 
independence  was  always  tempting  them  to  heresy,  fac- 
tion, schism.  A  great  master  of  human  nature,  and  who 
knew  this  variety  well,  Scott,  in  his  Old  Mortality^  de- 
picts the  Cameronian  praying  for  the  persecuted  Church 
(meaning  his  own  little  sect),  and  against  Erastianism, 
and  for  constancy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  death,  with 
a  constancy  and  force  which  would  have  made  him  a  saint 
and  martyr  had  he  been  within  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  side  by  side  with  these  prayers  there  are 
exhibitions  of  heathenish  revenge,*  recalling  the  worst 
excesses  of  their  pagan  ancestors,  and  a  pitiless  and  cold- 
blooded cruelty  rivalling  that  of  the  most  thorough 
inquisitors.  And  still  again,  breaking  through  and  over- 
coming all,  the  true  Christian  spirit,  gentle,  merciful, 
forgiving  every  injury,  will  assert  its  resistless  power. 

Such  inconsistencies  lie  hidden  deep  in  our  nature. 
They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ignorant  and 
uneducated.  The  critical  absurdities,  the  captious  per- 
versions, the  fruitless  ingenuity,  the  laborious  researches 
— all  leading  to  no  result  but  an  incredible  irreverence 

*  The  Cameronians  (like  the  Ana-  ful  expressions  of  sorrow  to  the  death 
baptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  etc.)  of  the  gallant  and  high-bred  knight, 
virtually  regarded  themselves  as  a  of  whom  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  fall, 
spiritual  aristocracy,  but  with  a  right  such  was  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  pure 
to  worldly  dominion  and  property,  faith  to  his  religion,  hardihood  to- 
and  wrested  from  all  who  did  not  ward  his  enemy,  and  fidelity  to  his 
accept  the  Covenant  their  property^  lady-love  !  Ah,  benedicite  !  how  he 
and  lives  too,  without  scruple  or  will  mourn  over  the  fall  of  such  a 
mercy.  This  suggests  a  contrast,  pearl  of  knighthood,  be  it  on  the 
curious  but  real,  with  the  prefer-  side  he  happens  to  favor,  or  on  the 
ence  for  gentle  blood  which  marked  other.  But  truly  for  sweeping  from 
some  of  the  Churchmen  of  the  Mid-  the  face  of  the  earth  some  few  bun- 
dle Ages.  Take  the  canon  and  his-  dreds  of  villain  churls,  who  are  bom 
torian,  Froissart,  for  example.  "The  but  to  plough  it,  the  high-born  and 
noble  canon,"  says  Claverhouse,  in  inquisitive  historian  has  marvellous 
0/i/ il/^r/a/jVy,  "  with  what  true  chiv-  little  sympathy."  —  Vol,  II.,  Ch. 
alrous  feeling  he  confines  his  beauti-  XXXV. 
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toward  Church,  Scripture,  and  finally  the  very  idea  of 
religion — developed  among  learned  Protestants  in  mod- 
ern times,  are  a  manifestation  in  another  form  of  the  same 
innate  proud  independence.  To  them  the  only  Master 
of  the  human  spirit  speaks,  as  to  the  devotees  of  all  other 
religious  systems,  old  and  new:  **  He  that  taketh  not  his 
cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  The 
special  cross  for  these  people  is  perhaps  mentioned  by  the 
same  Master  in  words  soon  after  spoken  :  "  If  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen 
man  and  a  publican  "  (S.  Matt.  x.  38  ;  xviii.  17).  And  to 
heathenism  many  have  actually  returned. 


LECTURE  VIII. 


SCHISMS. 

The  instinct  of  unbelievers,  wiser  often  in  this  matter 
than  the  instinct  of  many  Christians,  has  always  told  them 
that  if  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Catholic  Church,  be  really 
rent  asunder  so  that  its  life  escapes,  the  religion  of  Christ, 
Christianity,  is  destroyed.  This  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  apostasy  of  individuals,  the  revolt  of  congrega- 
tions or  dioceses,  or  even  the  loss  of  nations  to  the  faith. 

Hence  the  children  of  unbelief  have  been  wont  from 
the  beginning  to  say  either  that  rigid  unity  in  belief,  etc., 
was  not  in  itself  a  rational  or  good  thing,  or  that  no  such 
unity  actually  existed  ;  that  the  Church  was  only  one  sect 
among  many;  that  neither  in  idea  nor  in  fact  could  she  be 
separated  from  or  preferred  to  other  bodies  that  excelled 
her  in  numbers  and  in  attractiveness ;  that  no  single 
body  whatever  had  preserved  the  pure  apostolic  doctrine 
or  discipline. 

This  necessitates  a  brief  elementarystudy  of  the  nature 
of  schism.  This  Greek  word,  denoting  "  a  splitting  off,"  or 
"  division,"  '  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  incipient 
parties  in  the  Church.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren," 
says  S.  Paul,  "  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  (schisms)  among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judg- 

'  I  Cor.  i.  lo,  6xi(^l-iccTa.  .  .  .  kv  too  avrai  vol  xai  hv  re?  ocvr^ 
yvooMJf,  I  Cor.  xii.  25  ;  dxidjua. 
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ment,"  "  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body." 
Our  Lord  prayed  for  unity/  we  may  say,  with  his  dying 
breath  as  He  went  from  the  earth  by  the  path  of  agony 
and  sacrifice.  The  sin  of  schism  concentrates  in  itself  the 
malice  that  crucified  Him,  and  deprives  men  of  the  only 
evidence,  convincing  and  resistless,  that  God  sent  Him 
into  the  world  to  accomplish  the  blessed  work  of  salva- 
tion ;  "  that  they  all  may  be  one,"  He  prayed  for  His  dis- 
ciples, "  that  the  world  may  believe,  may  know,  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me."^ 

Hooker  gives  us,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  true  interior  character  and  working  of  schism. 
"  The  multitude  of  them  that  truly  believe  (howsoever 
they  be  dispersed  far  and  wide  each  from  other)  is  all  one 
body,  whereof  He  is  corner  stone.  .  .  .  That  which 
linketh  Christ  to  us  is  His  mere  mercy  and  love  toward  us. 
That  which  tieth  us  to  Him  is  our  faith  in  the  promised 
salvation,  revealed  in  the  word  of  truth.  That  which 
uniteth  and  joineth  us  amongst  ourselves  in  such  sort  that 
we  are  now  as  if  wc  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul,  is  our 
love."  "  If  they  break  the  bond  of  unity  whereby  the 
body  of  the  Church  is  coupled  and  knit  in  one,  as  they  do 
which  wilfully  forsake  all  external  communion  with  saints 
in  holy  services,  purely  and  orderly  established  in  the 
Church,  that  is  to  separate  themselves  by  sc/iism."  ^  The 
spirit  of  this  deadly  sin  may  be  discerned  in  very  slight 
symptoms,  as  schistna  in  music  is  said  to  be  of  the  length 
of  but  half  a  comma.  The  evil  temper  cherished  ends  in 
permanent  division  or  separation  from  the  body,  which 
alone  can  supply  them  with  a  divine  life.  The  martyrs 
and  great  teachers  of  the  early  Church,  in  the  midst  of 
their  conflict,  speak  to  the  same  effect  as  Hooker,  in  even 
sterner  words.  Take  the  following  from  S.  Cyprian  and 
S.  Augustine.  Says  the  martyr-bishop  of  Carthage: 
"  Inexplicable  and  heavy  is  the  sin  of  discord,  and  is 
purged  by  no  suffering.     They  cannot  dwell  with  God  who 

'S.  John,  xvii.  'Hooker's    Sermons,    Sermon    Y., 

'S.  John,  xvii.  2i,  23.  §  II. 
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have  refused  to  be  of  one  mind  in  God's  Church ;  a  man 
of  such  sort  may  indeed  be  killed,  crowned  he  cannot 
be."^  The  following  is  from  an  address  of  S.  Augustine 
to  the  Donatists:  "Whoso  is  separated  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  however  laudably  he  thinks  he  is  living,  by  this 
crime  alone,  that  he  is  separated  from  Christ's  Unity, 
he  shall  not  have  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."^ 

These  are  severe  words.  It  may  be  asked,  how  could 
the  one  Catholic  body  be  certainly  known  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  age,  amid  the  confusions,  rivalries,  state  persecu- 
tions, heretical  calumnies,  corruptions  of  doctrine,  subtle 
imitations,  when  even  in  the  age  of  S.  Augustine,  a  century 
later,  heretical  and  schismatical  bodies  boldly  lifted  their 
heads  to  contest  the  claims  of  the  Bride  of  Christ?  The 
inquiry  is  of  especial  interest  for  us  for  whom,  according 
to  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  experience  is  in  prepa- 
ration of  seeing  the  Church  "live,  as  it  were,  again  in  the 
ante-Nicene  age."^ 

Not  being  able,  in  a  lecture  like  this,  to  give  even  an 
outline  of  so  great  a  subject,  perhaps  something  may  be 
learned  even  from  a  bare  list  of  names  of  teachers  and 
parties  who  simulated  the  doctrine,  and  claimed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Tacitus  calls  the  Christian  religion  exitiabilis  superstitio ; 
and  Suetonius,  superstitio  nova  et  inalejica ;  Pliny,  super- 
stitio prava  et  immodica.  This  superstition,  moreover, 
was  embodied  in  a  secret,  unlawful,  and  proselytizing 
society.  Now  at  this  same  time  there  were  spread 
through  the  empire  the  rites  of  Cybele,  Isis,  and  Mithras, 

'S.   Cypriani    de    Unitate,    v,    I2.  '  Quisquis  ergo   ab  hac   Catholica 

Inexpiabiliset  gravis  culpa  discordia:,  Ecclesia  fuerit  separatus,    quantum- 

nec  passione  purgatur.     .    .    .    Cum  libet  laudabiliter  se  vivere  existimet, 

Deo  manere  non  possunt,  qui  esse  in  hoc  solo  scelere  quod  a  Chrisli  uni- 

Ecclesia    Dei    unanimes    noluerunt.  tate    disjunctus     est,    non     liabebit 

Occidi  talis  potest,  coronari  vitam,  sed  ira  Dei  manet  super  eum. 

non   potest.     Another  expression  in  — Ep.  141,  5. 

the  same  chapter  :  Qui  caritatem  non  '  Bishop    Wordsworth's   preface  to 

habet,  Deum  non  habet.  his  Ch.  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  v. 
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practised  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Magi,  wizards,  astrolo- 
gers, fortune-tellers.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  '  believed  that 
the  Christians  of  Egypt  allowed  themselves  to  take  part 
in  the  worship  of  Serapis.  The  chapel  of  Alexander 
Severus  contained  statues  of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  Apol- 
lonius,  Pythagoras,  and — our  Lord  ! 

Coming  next  to  another  class  of  rivals  that  rose  to 
obscure  the  Christian  name  and  doctrine,  the  Gnostics 
sprang  from  the  mixed  race  in  Samaria  (where  Simon 
Magus  was  their  patriarch),  and  mingled  Orientalism  with 
revelation.  The  multitude  of  sects  that  sprang  from  this 
heresy  seemed  to  vie  with  the  catholicity  of  the  Church 
itself.  S.  Polycarp,  at  Rome,  met  with  Marcion  of  Pontus, 
where  his  father  was  bishop.  This  Marcion  had  then 
followers  throughout  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Persia.  Valentinus,  another  Gnostic,  preached  his  doc- 
trines in  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Cyprus ;  and  had  disci- 
ples in  Crete,  Caesarea,  Antioch.  Bardesanes  was  found 
with  followers  in  Mesopotamia ;  the  Carpocratians,  at 
Alexandria,  Rome,  and  in  Cephallenia  ;  the  Basilidians 
(with  their  indecent  amulets)  were  spread  through  Egypt ; 
the  Ophites  (snake-worshippers,  but  still  Gnostics),  in 
Bithynia  and  Galatia ;  Cainites  or  Caians,  in  Africa ;  and 
Marcosians,  in  Gaul.  The  Ebionites,  Cerinthians,  and 
Encratites, — associated  with  the  Gnostics,  though  not 
strictly  of  their  stock, — were  found,  respectively,  in  Pales- 
tine, Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  way  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Syria  ;  thence  westward  to  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  and  Spain. 
The  Montanists,  who  also  were  not  precisely  Gnostics, 
taking  their  rise  in  Phrygia,  reached  at  length  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Carthage. 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  gave  their  names  to  these 
sects  had  for  a  time  a  reputation  that  threw  that  of  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  into  the  shade.  Many  of  the  sects  had 
an  imposing  ritual.  The  chants  of  Bardesanes  and  Har- 
monius  became  famous.  Montanus  delivered  prophecies 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy.    There  is  evidence  at  the  same  time 

'  Tcrt.,  ,//.  V.     This  emperor  was  famous  for  his  inquisitive  temper. 
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that  in  their  secret  rites  every  kind  of  lewdness  was  prac- 
tised.' But  as  in  earlier  times  the  Church's  worship  had 
been  confounded  even  by  intelligent  observers  with  the 
pagan  mysteries,  so  not  merely  careless  spectators,  but 
philosophers  like  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  identified  the 
Church  with  the  Gnostics.  Of  course,  on  this  careless 
hypothesis  the  Church's  real  unity  could  be  readily  im- 
pugned. Many  other  circumstances  might  add  to  the 
perplexity  of  honest  but  half-instructed  inquirers.  Athe- 
nagoras,  an  apologist  in  the  second  century,  appears  to 
have  usedj  eclecticism,  before  an  eclectic  sect  existed, 
and  when  he  was  a  Christian.  Ammonius,  the  founder  of 
this  sect,  sometime  called  the  Neo-Platonic,  had  been 
educated  at  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  Pantaenus  in  philosophy  adopted 
the  eclectic  principle  ;  and  many  of  Origen's  Platonic 
pupils  rose  to  high  dignities  in  the  Eastern  Church  with- 
out being  required  to  relinquish  their  principles.  The 
author  of  the  Clementines  defended  these  views.  Even  in 
the  fifth  century,  Synesius,  though  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
was  made  bishop  in  Cyrene.  Though  something  might 
be  said  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  cases,  con- 
sidered one  by  one,  still  to  uncritical  minds  they  were 
capable  of  obscuring  the  true  position  of  the  Church, 
Celsus,  in  his  work  ^  against  Christianity,  answered  by 
Origen,  adopts  Jewish  objections,  though  he  was  himself 
an  Epicurean,  and  sometimes  personates  the  Platonist. 
At  one  time  he  says  Christians  forbid  inquiry  and  teach 
men  not  to  examine,  but  to  believe.  Then  he  inconsist- 
ently points  to  the  variety  of  Christian  heresies,  the  fruits 
of  restless  inquiry,  as  an  argument  against  Christianity. 
Origen  answers  that  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  schisms 
and  heresies  among  Christians  is  not  an  argument  against 

'  The  Nicolaitanes  [Rev.  ii.  15,  6],         'Entitled  Xoyo'i   dXyOr}?,   "The 

who  taught  a  doctrine  of  libertinism.  True  Doctrine;"  answered  by  Origen 

adopted  by  many  sects,   are   said  by  in  a  work  addressed  two  years  before 

Epiphanius  to  have  been  the  source  his   death,   A.D.    249,    to    his    friend 

of  the  Gnostic  parties.  Ambrosias. 
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the  truth  of  Christianity,  any  more  than  the  existence  of 
a  variety  of  philosophical  and  medical  schools  is  an  argu- 
ment against  Philosophy  and  Medicine."  ' 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  to  help  us  to  conceive 
how  the  world  and  its  guides  looked  upon  Christianity  as 
it  arose  and  spread  from  land  to  land.  It  combined  a 
number  of  wild  and  barbarous  rites  poured  into  the  em- 
pire from  ancient  superstition,  or  was  itself  but  one  of 
them,  and  it  fostered  a  numerous  progeny  of  sects  marked 
with  the  Orientalism  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

If  now  we  compare  the  same  religion  while  persecuted 
by  the  civil  power  and  after  it  had  been  recognized,  we 
may  say  that  what  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  the  East- 
ern sects  were  to  the  Church  in  the  early  days,  such  were 
the  Manichean,  Donatist,and  Apollinarian  sects  afterward. 
In  the  days  of  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  and  S.  Augustine 
the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt  had  one-third  as  many 
bishops  as  the  whole  number  in  the  Patriarchate ;  while 
in  Africa  the  Catholic  bishops  were  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  ;  the  Donatist,  four  hundred.  They  had  also  a 
bishop  at  Rome.  The  Priscillianists  in  Spain  spread 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  ocean.  The  Luciferians  were 
sprinkled  over  Christendom  from  Spain  to  Palestine, 
and  from  Treves  to  Libya.  The  sect  that  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  (as  well  as  to  the 
purity  of  her  doctrine)  was,  of  course,  the  Arian,  with  its 
numerous  varieties.  When  S.  Gregory  Nazianzcn  began 
to  preach  at  Constantinople  (a.D.  379),  he  found  the 
Arians  in  possession  of  its  hundred  churches.  Apollina- 
rians,  Eunomians,  Semi-Arians  were  there  in  great  num- 
bers, while  in  the  provinces  the  Semi-Arian  bishops  were 
as  popular  as  the  Arians  at  the  capital.  They  had  pos- 
session of  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bithynia;  and 
were  found  in  Phrygia,  Isauria,  and  the  neighboring  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.      Tiie   whole  tract  of  country  from   the 

'  Bp.    Wordsworth's    Church  His-     Origcn    in    tlic    Abbe  Fleury's  Hist, 
tory.  Vol.  I.,  Cli.   X.,  pp.   Ii6,   117.     EccUs.,  II.,   257-268. 
The    bishop    uses    the    analysis    of 
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Hellespont  to  Cilicia  had  nearly  lapsed  into  Eunomianism, 
and  that  from  Cilicia  to  Phoenicia  into  Apollinarianism. 

The  Novatians  abounded  also  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
the  Sabbatians,  who  had  split  off  from  them,  had  a  Church 
and  prayed  at  their  founder's  tomb.  The  Novatians 
were  in  force,  moreover,  at  Nicjea  and  Nicomedia,  and 
were  found  in  Alexandria,  Africa,  Spain,  and  had  a  bishop 
even  in  Scythia.  During  the  Arian  persecution  the  No- 
vatians sided  with  the  Orthodox.  The  disorders  of  this 
time  may  be  briefly  represented  to  us  by  the  state  of  the 
great  city  of  Antioch,  where,  besides  two  orthodox  claim- 
ants, there  was  an  Arian  succession,  and  a  bishop  of  the 
ApoUinarians.  On  the  authority  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
we  are  able  to  say  of  one  country  at  least,  Gaul,  at  this 
era,  that  it  was  perfectly  free  from  heresies. 

There  was  another  cause  of  perplexity  ready,  in  skilful 
hands,  to  become  an  instrument  to  mislead  the  seeker  for 
the  true  Body  of  Christ.  Even  the  greatest  teachers  of 
the  Church  had  not  always  been  safe  guides,  and  some- 
times stumbled :  S.  Augustine  was  nine  years  a  Manichee  ; 
S.  Basil  for  a  time  in  admiration  of  the  Semi-Arians ;  S. 
Sulpitius  gave  a  momentary  countenance  to  the  Pela- 
gians. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  sects  of  error 
everywhere  disfigured  by  such  excesses  as  the  fury  of  the 
Arian  women  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  or  the 
savage  cruelty  of  the  Circumcellions.'  Learning,  talent, 
eloquence,  characterized  the  ApoUinarians,  Manichees, 
and  Pelagians  ;  Tichonius,  the  Donatist,  was  distinguished 
in  biblical  interpretation  ;  the  leaders  (in  particular,  of  the 
Semi-Arians  and  ApoUinarians)  were  men  of  grave  and 
correct  behavior.  They  had  clergy,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons;  celebrants  and  altars  ;  hymns  and  litanies; 
schools,  professors,  doctors.  The  hymns  of  Bardesanes 
and  Harmonius  in  Osrhocne  so  nearly  took  the  place  of 
national  tunes  that  S.  Ephrem  could  resist  the  heresy 
only  by  setting  the  tunes  to  fresh  words. 

'  i.  e.,  vagrants.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  from  cella, 
the  peasants'  cottages. 
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Now,  is  there  any  brief  rule,  some  simple  but  sound  and 
decisive  test,  by  which  a  Christian  might  recognize  his 
true  Guide,  the  Church,  to  which  his  Lord  bade  him  take 
heed,  amid  such  a  Babel  of  claimants  (as  it  seemed) 
within  and  without  the  fold,  such  formidable  rivals,  such 
plausible  imitations,  so  far-extended,  so  numerous,  often 
so  attractive?  We  believe  that  there  is  such  a  rule  or 
test,  and  that  it  may  be  expressed  in  some  such  way  as 
this:  "The  Church  is  everywhere,  but  it  is  One;  sects 
are  everywhere,  but  they  are  many,  independent,  and  dis- 
cordant." In  other  words,  it  is  the  "  Catholicity  "  of  the 
Church  which  will  put  to  shame  every  attempt  to  counter- 
feit her  being  or  her  functions.  This  is  the  principle 
used  with  such  eloquence  and  effect  by  the  great  fathers 
and  teachers  in  these  perilous  times.  Thus  S.  Clement ' 
employed  it  against  the  Gnostics  ;  S.  Pacian,  in  particular, 
in  his  famous  letters  to  the  Novatian  bishop  Sempronian, 
against  the  Novatians  ;  S.  Optatus,  against  the  Donatists  ; " 
S.  Augustine,  against  both  Donatists  and  many  other  sects. 
It  was  an  argument  for  both  educated  and  simple.  It  had 
made  the  most  powerful  impression  upon  the  mind  of  S. 
Augustine  himself  when  his  skilful  teacher,  S.  Ambrose, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Church 
revealed  in  the  prophecies.^  And  when  S.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem''would  give  his  catechumens,  in  his  catechetical 
instructions,  a  short  practical  safeguard,  should  they 
travel  into  distant  cities,  against  the  wiles  of  heretics, 
seeking  to  draw  them  into  conventicles,  he  said:  "In- 
quire not  simply  where  the  Lord's  house  is  (for  the  sects 
of  the  profane  also  make  an  attempt  to  call  their  own 

'  Strom.,  VII.,  17.    "  In  substance  districts,  islands,  where    the  Church 

then,  and  in  idea,  and  in  principle,  is  found,  but  no  one  heresy  or  schism 

and  in  preeminence,  we  call  the  an-  at    the    same    time.       "  The    word 

cient  Catholic  Church  sole."  Catholic  is  given  to  the  Church  as 

' //</  I'atmen.,  II.,  init.      "What  being  according  to  reason  (rationa- 

is  that  one  Church  which  Christ  calls  bilis,  used  also  for  the  rcceivcrgen- 

'  dove  '    and  'spouse'?     ...     It  cral),  and  diffused  everywhere." 

cannot  be  in   the  multitude  of  here-  '  Isaiah,  liv.  3  ;  Ix.     rsalm  ii. 

tics  and  schismatics?  "     He  enumer-  '  Cj/t-<//.,  XVIII.,  26. 
ates  a  large  number   of   provinces, 
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dens  houses  of  the  Lord),  nor  merely  where  the  Church 
is,  but  where  is  the  Catholic  Church?  For  this  is  the 
peculiar  name  of  this  Holy  Body,  the  Mother  of  us  all, 
which  is  the  Spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  fifth  century  the  threatening  of  schism  took  a 
different  form,  and,  in  some  respects,  one  even  more  terri- 
ble toward  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In  the  ante-Nicene 
age  heresy  had  been  a  domestic  enemy  intermingled  with 
the  Church ;  but  now  the  portentous  spectacle  arises  of  a 
schism  more  or  less  organized  to  defend  the  most  danger- 
ous error  that  had  assaulted  the  faith  of  the  Church — or- 
ganized in  her  own  territory,  over  against  her,  and  thus  not 
to  be  so  summarily  refuted  by  the  mere  test  of  Catholicity. 
Of  course,  I  mean  Arianism,  which,  after  being  vanquished 
within  the  civilized  limits  of  the  empire,  had  been  adopted 
from  their  missionaries  by  the  Gothic  race  in  its  three 
great  branches,  who  overran  Italy  and  the  West.  The 
Goths,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  Arian  discussion,  but  being  fierce  in  tem- 
per they  quickly  learned  to  hate  the  Catholics  ;  and  they 
listened  with  pride  to  their  bishops  who  could  hold  dispu- 
tations. It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  this  race,  though 
cruel,  were  a  moral  people,  and  often  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  their  adversaries.  These,  though  possessing  a 
sounder  faith,  were  often  deeply  stained  with  the  vices 
and  crimes  (even  pagan  crimes)  of  the  day,  and  made  their 
extirpation  seem  like  a  judgment  upon  them.  This  is 
acknowledged  with  shame  by  Christians  {e.  g.,  Salvian,Z>^ 
Gubern.  Dei,  VII.,  pp.  142,  134,  135,  137,  152).  The  bar- 
barians were  chaste,  temperate,  just,  and  devout.  Theo- 
doric  is  noted  for  his  strict  attendance  to  divine  worship 
in  his  chapel.  An  imperial  force  is  said  to  have  defeated 
a  body  of  Visigoths  on  Sunday  because,  instead  of  pre- 
paring for  battle,  they  were  engaged  in  religious  service.' 

'  Dun/tarn's   Hist,  of  Spain,  Vol.  The  king  in  summer  did  repair 

I.,    p.    112.     These    sneering    lines  ^ith   his    light   loves,   of  course   for 

I-  o      ■  prayer, 

were  written  of  Spain :  t^-        .^u  •            r                            -.t, 

^  For    their     confessors    came     with 

"  A  stately  monastery  rose.  them  " 
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Ulphilas  taught  the  Arian  doctrine  to  the  pastoral 
McEsogoths,  at  the  foot  of  the  Moesian  Hills  ;  then  the 
Visigoths  received  the  same  heresy  under  the  Emperor 
Valens,  but  through  whom  is  unknown.  Gibbon  thinks 
that  the  Visigoths  (Western  Goths)  themselves  then  be- 
came missionaries  in  their  predatory  march  from  Thrace 
to  the  Pyrenees,  advancing  something  like  the  Muham- 
medans,  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  their  doctrine  in  the 
other.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Ostrogoths 
(Eastern  Goths)  had  been  Arianized  and  established  in 
Italy,  the  Visigoths  in  France  and  Spain,  the  Suevi  in 
Portugal,  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  All  these  tribes  adhered 
pertinaciously  to  the  narrow  Arian  tenet ;  they  were  or- 
ganized, and  jealous  alike  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
the  Roman  power.  "  The  Arian  rule  lasted  in  France 
for  eighty  years ;  in  Spain  for  a  hundred  and  eighty;  in 
Africa  for  a  hundred  ;  for  about  a  hundred  in  Italy."  These 
periods  were  not  exactly  contemporaneous,  but  lasted  in 
all  for  about  two  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  This  schism,  so  vigor- 
ous and  enduring,  had  a  character  which  seemed  to  rob 
the  Church  of  her  right  to  the  name  Catholic:  for  not 
only  was  she  buried  out  of  sight  beneath  these  heretical 
populations,  but  "  that  heresy  was  one,  and  maintained 
the  same  distinctive  tenet,  whether  at  Carthage,  Seville, 
Toulouse,  or  Ravenna."' 

There  are  two  other  powerful  and  closely  allied  heresies 
which  developed  in  the  East  into  schisms  as  destructive 
as  the  Gothic  Arianism  wc  have  just  considered,  but  far 
more  lasting.  I  refer  to  Ncstorianism,  and  the  Eutychian 
doctrine  which  gave  their  name  to  the  Monophysites. 
There  are  three  things  which  give  to  the  career  of  these 
two  schisms  a  pecuHar  interest  and  admonition   for   us. 

'  Newman's    Devel.   of  Ch.  Doct.,  in  Constantinople  they  split  in  that 

Ch.  v.,    Sect.   I.,  p.   129.     The   his-  very  city  into    the    Dorothcans,    the 

tovy,  however,  of  the  Arians  within  I'salhyrians,  and   the  Curtians  ;  and 

the  limits   of  the   empire  was  quite  the  Eunomians  into    the   Thcophro- 

difTerent  in  this  respect.      As  soon  as  nians  and  Kutychians. 
they  were  deprived  of  the  churches 
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First,  they  both  proceeded  historically  from  the  great 
exegetical  school  of  the  Syrian  Church,  and  their  argu- 
ments when  defending  their  heresies  were  framed,  like  the 
arguments  of  Protestants,  on  the  literal  and  critical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  We  know  how  this  method  was 
employed  by  the  Arians  also,  and  their  forerunners,  who 
were  almost  without  exception  disciples  of  the  same 
school.  Far  different  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  School 
of  Alexandria,  which  reverenced  the  fulness  of  Scripture, 
and  made  its  interpretations  in  submission  to  the  Church. 
The  Syrian  School,  like  the  German  Protestants,  were 
separated  from  ecclesiastical  control ;  the  great  school  at 
Antioch  was  supplemented  by  numerous  others,  some  al- 
most private,  which,  of  course,  still  further  tended  to  diver- 
sity. "  In  all  Western  Aramaea — that  is,  in  Syria — there 
was  but  one  mode  of  treating,  whether  exegetics  or  doc- 
trine, viz.,  the  practical."  '  Their  comments  have  been 
admitted,  even  by  adversaries,  to  have  been  generally 
clear,  natural,  methodical,  and  logically  exact.  But  they 
were  characterized,  too,  by  that  pedantic  stupidity,  united 
often  to  great  critical  attainments,  so  painfully  familiar  to 
us  among  the  biblical  critics  of  post-Reformation  days. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  understood  as  well  as  any  Ger- 
man how  criticism  was  a  more  effective  instrument  than 
even  the  mystical  interpretation,  or  allegory,  to  destroy 
both  doctrine  and  Scripture  together.  Like  Luther,  he 
resorted  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  Jewish  commentators  ;  and, 
like  Luther,3  he  rejected  one  chapter  or  book  of  Scripture 
after  another.  The  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs  had  for 
him  no  Christian  meaning.  He  excluded  the  Canticles 
from  the  Canon.  The  book  of  Job  was  really  a  Gentile 
drama.     He  gave  up  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra 

*  Lengerke,  De  Ephram  Syr.,   p.  his     own     infallibility.       He    thus 

6l.  piously  regarded  himself  as   the  au- 

'  Condemned  in  the  Fifth  General  thoritative  judge  both  of  the  mean- 
Council,  A.D.  553.  ing  and  of  the  authenticity  of  Script- 

'  "  Luther  disclaimed  the  Pope,  he  ure."— Sir   William    Hamilton,    on 

spurned  the  Church,  but,  varying  in  "  Eng.  Universities,"  Edin.  Review, 

almost  all  else,  he   never  doubted  of  June,  1831  ;  Discussions,  p.  484. 
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and  (again  like  Luther)  the  Epistle  of  S.  James,  though 
this  was  in  the  Peshito  version  of  Theodore's  own  Church. 
He  denied  that  there  were  more  than  four  Messianic 
psalms.  He  anticipated  many  unsound  interpretations  of 
particular  texts,  was  a  Pelagian,  and  denied  the  eternity 
of  punishment.  To  return  to  the  point  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  I  have  called  "  stupidity,"  Theodore  ex- 
cluded from  his  idea  of  a  sacred  composition  (and  this 
was  all  he  permitted  to  guide  him)  "  that  fulness  of  mean- 
ing, refinement  of  thought,  subtle  versatility  of  feeling,  and 
delicate  reserve  or  reverent  suggestiveness,  which  poets 
exemplify." 

Some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  came  from  this  school  :  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,' 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Ephrem,  S.  Basil,  Theodoret,'  who  all, 
it  has  been  alleged,  have  still  the  mark  of  the  school — 
directness  and  pointed  application — though  in  no  invid- 
ious sense. 

The  second  interesting  point  brought  up  by  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Monophysite  history  is  the  way  in  which  the 
schisms  were  employed  to  injure  the  Church  Catholic,  by 
those  who  were  enemies  to  both,  or  loved  the  heretics 
only  for  the  use  that  could  be  had  of  them.  This  may 
remind  us  of  the  way  in  which,  at  the  Reformation,  petty 
states  of  Germany,  and  sometimes  the  emperor,  now  sided 
with  the  various  parties  of  Reformers,  and  then  abandoned 
them,  rarely  in  either  case  for  any  but  political  reasons, 
and  never  on  purely  religious  grounds.  Again,  in  modern 
days  we  have  frequent  illustrations  of  the  old  maxim, 
Bellum  Juercticortim  pax  ccclcsue  est ;  but  more  often,  as 
in  our  day,  we  hear  of  combinations  among  the  children 
of  schism,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy 
(as  infidelity  now),  to  resist  the  Church  more  effectually, 
which  in  many  places  threatens  to  swallow  up  the  more 
religious  among  them.     An  English  paper,  a  few  weeks 

*  Theodoret  has  been  said  to  have     lem,  with  some  changes,  is  quite  in- 
an  "  English  "  mode  of  thinking  and     tclligiblc  to  a  modem  reader, 
reasoning  ;  and  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
39 
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ago,  said  :  "The  movement  to  reunite  the  Methodists  in 
England  by  receiving  the  New  Connection,  who  split  off 
in  1797,  is  almost  the  first  evidence  that  English  Non- 
conformists have  shown  of  the  sense  that  schism  is  in 
itself  an  evil — that  unity  is  better  for  religious  purposes 
than  unrestricted  competition."  The  Methodists  hith- 
erto, and  other  sects  also,  quarrelling  in  the  same  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom  over  their  converts  (a  spectacle 
common  enough,  I  may  say,  in  our  own  country),  illus- 
trate the  ancient  maxim,  belluni  hcereticoruin,  etc.  ;  their 
later  more  formal  attempts  at  an  outward  union  have 
nothing  of  the  promise  of  which  the  English  editor 
speaks:  "  It  is  their  contentment,"  he  says,  in  the  same 
article,  "with  schisms  and  divisions  as  the  natural  result 
of  spiritual  freedom,  as  indeed  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  prevalent  among  the  great 
majority  of  Dissenters,  which  proves  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  their  intellectual  reception  of  that  article  of 
the  creed  which  treats  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."' 
The  third  thing,  both  instructive  and  curious,  in  the 
Nestorian  and  Monophysite  history,  is  that  in  the  former 
especially,  and  in  some  portion  of  the  territory  seized 
upon  by  the  latter  of  these  most  enduring  of  schisms — 
for  we  read  of  Nestorian  churches  at  the  present  day — 
they  appear  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  heresy  for  which 
they  separated,  and  use  the  creeds  and  worship  of  the 
Orthodox.*  This  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
career  of  schismatics.  They  usually  proceed  under  new 
divisions  to  endless  corruptions  of  the  truth.  "  A  fourth 
part  of  the  Donatists  speedily  became  Maximianists  ;  and 
besides  these  were  Rogatians,  Primianists,  Urbanists,  and 
Claudianists  ;  Montanists,  before  this,  were  propagated 
into  Tascodrugites,  Pepuzians,  Artotyrites  :  Novatians  in 
Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Africa  felt  no  constraint  to 
agree  with  one  another."  With  this  we  may  compare 
some  well-known  facts  of  our  own  day.     Methodists  in 

^Church    Times,    Dec.     3,     1886,         ^  S,te'R?iAgtr's  Nestorians  and  their 
Lond.,  England.  Rituals. 
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England  and  in  America  have  deteriorated  toward  Zwin- 
glianism  and  rationalism,  notwithstanding  the  Catholic 
principles  of  their  founder,  John  Wesley.  The  Protest- 
ants of  Germany  and  Switzerland  began  by  persecution, 
and  have  ended  in  unbelief.  The  churches  of  Geneva 
over  which  Calvin  ruled,  and  burned  Servetus,  in  a  few 
generations  were  preaching,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
the  very  doctrine  for  which  Servetus  died. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Nestorian '  and  Monophysite  his- 
tories, where  we  shall  find  plenty  of  illustrations  of  these 
three  points,  besides  many  other  things  portentous  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  germ  of  Nestorianism  maybe  seen  in  a  doctrine 
put  forth  ^  by  that  master,  Theodore,  in  the  Syrian  Exe- 
getical  School,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  ;  viz.,  "  that  our 
Lord's  manhood  is  not  so  intimately  included  in  His 
divine  personality,  that  His  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh  may  be  associated  with  the  image  of  the  One 
Christ."  This  doctrine  was  immediately  accepted  by 
other  and  sounder  members  of  the  same  school — S.  Chry- 
sostom,  S.  Ephrem,  S.  Basil — and  as  the  school  tended 
to  separate  the  divine  person  of  Christ  from  His  man- 
hood, so,  before  Nestorius  appeared,  we  can  see  that  it 
tended  to  explain  away  His  divine  presence  from  the 
sacraments ;  or,  in  other  words,  adopted  the  teaching 
known  in  modern  times  as  "  Sacramentarian."  ^ 

The  course  of  the  Nestorian  schism  eastward  was  de- 
termined by  the  removal  of  the  great  school  from  Cilicia 
and  Antioch,  first  to  Edessa,  then  to  Nisibis.  Edessa,  it 
is  well  known,  being  on  the  confines  of  the  two  empires 
of  Persia  and  Rome,  was  the  scat  of  various  celebrated 
schools.  Christian  and  heathen.  S.  Ephrem  presided  over 
the  orthodox  Christian  school;  Maris  over  the  Persian 
Christian  school  (as  it  was  sometimes  called).  Rabbula 
the  bishop,  in  A.D.  435,  expelled,  for  their  Nestorianism,  its 

'  riicre  is  a  sharply  lirawn  picture         '  In  a  coinment  on  I's.  xxii. 
of  Nestorius  himself  in  the  historian         *  Eccle.  Theol.,  III..  12. 
Socrates,  VII.,  32. 
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masters  and  scholars,  who  took  refuge  under  the  Persian 
king.  They  were  gladly  received  by  him,  but  for  a  very 
sinister  reason.  He  would  have  no  Church  in  his  do- 
minions that  had  intercommunion  with  the  West.  But 
when  Barsumas,  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
banished  school,  said  to  him  that  he  knew  a  way  to 
destroy  the  Catholicity  of  the  West,  the  monarch  listened 
gladly,  and  placed  Barsumas  in  the  Metropolitan  See  of 
Nisibis,  where  the  banished  school  was  reestablished. 
Maris  was  thrust  into  the  See  of  Ardaschir.  Then  ensued 
a  series  of  plots  to  get  possession  of  Seleucia,  the  seat  of 
the  Primate  of  Babylonia.  Barsumas  accused  the  last 
Catholic  primate,  Barbuaeus,  before  King  Pherozes,  whis- 
pering, *'  These  men  hold  the  faith  of  the  Romans  and 
are  their  spies.  Give  me  power  against  them  to  arrest 
them."  ^  The  death  of  Barbuaeus  was  thus  secured,  and 
the  Catholic  Christians  who  attempted  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor were  slain  to  the  number  of  7,700,  "  the  price  of  the 
severance  of  the  Chaldaic  churches  from  Christendom."^ 
Upon  the  heresy  of  Nestorius  we  need  not  dwell, 
being  defined  with  precision  in  the  General  Council  ^  that 
condemned  him.  Briefly,  "  it  lay  in  the  ascription  of  a 
human  as  well  as  a  divine  personality  to  our  Lord."  One 
of  its  most  energetic  manifestations  was  its  persistent 
refusal  to  give  to  our  Lord's  mother  the  title  Qsotoko?, 
"  mother  of  God."  Some  practical  measures  of  the  Nes- 
torian  exiles  of  Edessa,  when  they  had  obtained  power  in 
the  Chaldean  communion,  strongly  illustrate  their  spirit, 
which,  though  resembling  Protestantism,  was  not  in  so 
congenial  an  atmosphere  for  development.  First,  they 
abolished  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed,  as  Gib- 
bon says,  "  the  public  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the 
priests,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  Patriarch  himself."* 

'  Asseman,  p.  Ixxvii.  '  Ephesus,  A.D.  431.     Confirmed, 

"  Through   a   series   of   ages    this     of  course,  by  all  that  followed. 

oppressed  Church    "  discovered   the        *  Ch.  XLVII. 

energy,  when  it  had  lost  the  purity, 

of  saints." — Newman. 
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Barsumas,  an  active  leader  in  this  measure,  is  said  to 
have  set  the  example,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  a  Nesto- 
rian  writer,'  to  have  even  married  a  nun  (like  another 
Luther).  A  restriction,  however,  was  afterward  placed 
on  the  license  which  ensued.  Next,  the  monastic  order 
was  destroyed :  though  in  the  accounts  of  their  far- 
reaching  missionary  labors  in  after-ages  we  again  hear 
of  monks.^  It  is  said  that  the  Nestorians  did  not  like  to 
be  called  after  the  name  of  their  founder,  though  it  still 
clung.  They  never  called  themselves  "  Catholic  "  but 
once.3  In  the  sixth  century  Christianity  had  been  suc- 
cessfully preached  by  them  among  Bactrians,  Huns,  Per- 
sians, Indians,  Medes,  and  Elamites  ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
age  missionaries  from  Balck  and  Samarcand  followed  the 
roving  steps  of  Scythian  and  Tartar.  In  the  time  of 
the  Caliphs  there  were  under  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon 
"  twenty-five  archbishops  ;  the  communion  extended  from 
China  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  its  numbers,  with  those  of  the 
Monophysites,  are  said  to  have  surpassed  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  together." 

2.  Eutyches,  an  abbot,  who  had  lived  a  blameless  life 
for  seventy  years  (during  many  of  which  he  had  been  an 
assistant  of  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem),  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  startling  examples  Church  history  presents  of  how 

"  The  gray-haired  saint  may  fail  at  last, 
The  surest  guide  a  wanderer  prove." 

Meditating,  it  is  said,  over  the  best  way  of  stating  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  opposition  to  Nes- 
torius,  but  after  the  example  of  the  Syrian  School,  guid- 
ing his  thoughts  of  Scripture  rather  in  self-sufficiency,  or 
by  rules  of  grammar  and  logic,  than  by  the  tradition  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  writings  of  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, he  stumbled  into  an  error  that  might  at  first  seem 
the  extreme  opposite  of  Ncstorianism.     It  has  been  suffi- 

'  Asseman,  T.  III.,  p.  67.  ism     "  became    a    political     power, 

'Gibbon,  Ch.  Xl.VII.  rather  than  a  dogma,  and  despised 

'  It  has  been   said  that  Nestorian-     the  science  of  theology." 
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ciently  defined  in  the  Ecumenical  Council'  that  con- 
demned him,  and  in  the  Tome  of  Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
adopted  by  the  council.^  Eutyches  appears  to  have 
affirmed  (though  not  without  indecision  and  ambiguity) 
something  like  these  two  tenets  :  First,  "  that  '  before  In- 
carnation there  were  two  natures,  after  their  union  one,' 
or  that  our  Lord  was  of  or  front  two  natures,  but  not  in 
two  ;  "  secondly,  "  that  His  flesh  was  not  of  one  substance 
with  ours,  that  is,  not  of  the  substance  of  St.  Mary." 
Eutyches,  it  is  true,  appealed  in  support  of  his  state- 
ments not  only  to  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  S.  Atha- 
nasius,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  S.  Flavian,  and  professed 
to  subscribe  heartily  the  decrees  of  Nicaea  and  Ephesus. 
Here  was  a  serious  and  perplexing  case  to  thoughtful 
minds.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Eutyches  appealed 
to  Scripture  to  support  his  denial  that  a  human  nature 
pertained  to  our  Lord;  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  this  was  contrary  to  his  former  promise  of  an 
unconditional  assent  to  the  Councils  and  Fathers,  he 
answered,  in  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  his  school,  that 
he  would  search  the  Scriptures,  as  being  surer  than  the 
expositions  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  he  "would  not 
accept  anything  read  from  any  author  teaching  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  of  two  natures  personally  united, 
because  the  Holy  Scriptures  [which  did  not  teach  this], 
as  he  said,  were  better  than  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers."  ^ 

*  The  Fourth,  Chalcedon,  A.D.  451,  Honorius  gave  his  sanction  to  the  fatal 

October  8.     It  had  630   bishops   in  words  :    xov  avzov  era  Xpidrov 

attendance,   a   larger    number   than  xai  viov  evEpyovvra  zd   Osotc- 

in  any  council  before  or  since.  pETt^  xai  dvBpooiitva  fiia  Osav- 

'^This  great  Bishop  of  Rome  gave,  dpiu^  kvEpysia.     For  this  he  was 

theologically,  its  death-blow  to  the  ris-  anathematized  in  the  Sixth  General 

ing  heresy.    But  when  the  same  heresy  Council   (a.d.  680).     And  for  three 

made  its  expiring  effort  in  Monothelit-  centuries  succeeding  Popes  repeated 

ism,  a  less  worthy  bishop  of  the  same  the  anathema  along  with  the  confes- 

city    (Honorius), — consulted    by  the  sion  of  faith  which  they  made  at  the 

zealous  Sophronius,  afterward  Patri-  ceremonies  of  their  .accession.     We 

archof  Jerusalem,  as  to  the  opinion  of  may   allow  here    that    the    glory   of 

the  Monothelites,  defended  by  Ser-  Leo  has  hidden  the  black  stain   on 

gius, Patriarch  of  Constantinople, and  Honorius. 
sent  by  him  to  Honorius — this  same        'Harduin,  Condi.,  T.  H.,  p.  142. 
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This  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  Eutyches  person- 
ally appears  not  to  have  been  of  the  learned,  speculative, 
restless  class  of  critics  of  Scripture,  but  rather  to  have 
been  a  fair  representative  of  the  character  of  his  sect — 
mystical,  severe,  enthusiastic,  without  polemical  skill. 
Of  old,  Severus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  reputed  as  almost  their  only  scholar,  having 
had  learning  and  ability  enough  to  found  a  Monophysite 
theology.' 

After  incredible  disorders,  riots,  murders,  in  Egypt, 
beginning  thirty  years  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  lasting  about  thirty  years,  the  Monophysites  pro- 
cured from  the  Emperor  Zeno  the  famous  "  Henoticoii," 
viewed  by  many  as  a  virtual  repudiation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  council.^  It  is  curious  that  in  the  course  of  these 
disorders  a  portion  of  the  more  zealous  Monophysites, 
disgusted  at  their  compromising  leaders,  broke  off  from  the 
heretical  body,  and  for  three  hundred  years  remained  a 
sect  by  themselves,  though  without  bishops  (Acephali),  and 
then  returned,  not  to  the  Eutychians,  but  to  the  Church. 
The  variations  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  were  from  Tim- 
othy the  Cat's  extreme  position,  "  The  Divinity  is  the  sole 
nature  in  Christ,"  to  that  of  Severus,  who  symbolized 
with  the  Phantasiasts  ;  and,  lastly,  another  party  (Theo- 
dosians),  who  united  temporarily  with  the  Gaianites. 
Thus  an  extravagant  tenet  was  first  corrected,  and  then 
quickly  abandoned.  The  same  thing,  as  is  well  known, 
had  happened  to  Arianism. 

The  Monophysites  obtained  possession  of  nearly  all 
Egypt,  and  at  times,  as  seemed,  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Church.  Their  peculiar  possessions,  however,  were  soon 
swept  from  them  by  the  Muhammedans,'  who  denied  both 

'  They  were  also  thoroii{;h  ascetics,  East  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Papal 
practising  greater  austerities  than  any  excommunication  furtiiirty-five  years. 
other  monks,  and  (unlike  the  Nes-  ' "  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Caliph, 
torians)  devoted  to  this  discipline  by  conciliating  the  heretical  corn- 
through  their  whole  history.  munities,   Nestorian    and    Monophy- 

'  The  Eastern  bishops  signed  this  site  especially,  to    use    them    as   his 

formulary,   and    for   this    the    whole  agents  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
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the  divinity  of  Him  whose  nature  they  had  profaned,  and 
the  peculiar  glory  of  man,  his  free-will,  wherein  is  pict- 
ured the  image  of  God.  Thus  while  the  whole  of  the 
West  may  be  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Arianism 
in  the  fifth  century ;  Italy  the  prey  of  robbers  seizing  on 
its  farms  and  settling  in  its  villas ;  the  peasants  thinned 
by  famine  and  pestilence;  Tuscany  almost  literally  with- 
out an  inhabitant;'  the  Bishop  of  Rome  exchanging  a 
persecuting  Arian  Goth  as  master  for  a  still  more  perse- 
cuting master  in  the  Lombard  Arian  ;  Pelagianism  next 
descending  from  the  Britons  to  Picenum:^  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  far  as  it  was  Christian,  the  Nestorians  had  possession. 
Surely  schism  never  had  a  more  successful  conflict,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  utmost  vigor  of  the  modern  Reforma- 
tion and  the  peculiar  triumphs  of  Protestantism,  which 
renewed,  as  we  have  shown,  the  principles  of  Scripture 
interpretation  of  the  Syrian  School ;  schism  never  seemed 
nearer  victory  in  its  battle  against  the  majesty  and  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  now  appears,  not  as  in  the 
fourth  century,  amidst  a  multitude  of  sects,  all  enemies  to 
her,  but  a  community  utterly  withdrawn  from  large  tracts 
of  the  orbis  terrarum,  her  promised  possession,  collecting 
herself  in  some  points  with  greater  strength  than  ever; 
possessing  whole  kingdoms  with  scarcely  a  rival ;  stemmed 
in  her  course  by  external  obstacles,  as  well  as  by  heresy, 
in  substantive  shape  and  mass  from  foreign  lands,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  temporal  power.  The  battle  of 
Christianity  against  the  world  had  to  be  refought,  under 

the    Catholics,    who,    firm    in    their  Ch.   I.,  pp.  34-36.     Neale,  Eastern 

allegiance    to     the     emperor,    were  Ch.,  "  Alexandria,"  II.,  72. 
branded    with    the    name    of    Mel-         '  Gibbon,  Ch.  XXXVI.,  fl^y?«. 
chites."      The   Jacobites   in    Egypt         ^  Haddan    asserts    that    "neither 

were  favored  by  the  Moslems.     "  Of  Pelagius  nor  Ceelestius  originated  the 

the  four  hundred  sees  that  once  shed  heresy.     It  was  imparted  to  Pelagius 

a  salutary  light  [being  orthodox]  on  by  Rufinus,  a  Syrian  [another  testi- 

Africa,   four   only  were  surviving  in  mony  to  the  influence  of  the  Syrian 

the    eleventh    century." — Hardwick,  School]  ;  and  not  in  Britain,  but  in 

Ck.  Hist,  in  Middle  Ages,   I.   Per.,  Rome." — Remains,  p.  336  (note). 
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forms  far  different  from  those  of  the  ante-Nicene  period. 
In  place  of  pagan  and  unbeliever,  new  and  very  different 
pagans  and  misbelievers  had  to  be  overcome.  At  the  very- 
outset  of  this  new  conflict  the  Roman  Empire  sank  out 
of  sight.  By  degrees  a  shadow  of  it  gathered  around  the 
spiritual  champion  in  the  West,  the  See  of  Rome,  which 
collected  to  itself  and  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Church's 
militant  children  against  her  powerful  foes.  Thus  district 
by  district,  tribe  after  tribe,  nation  after  nation,  kingdom 
after  kingdom,  were  brought  from  heathenism,  weaned 
from  heresy,  instructed  in  the  truth,  and  thus  became 
defenders,  instead  of  destroyers,  of  the  Church's  unity.' 
The  imperial  power,  however,  which  wielded  for  many 
ages  an  influence  so  necessary,  so  noble,  and  beneficial,  in 
behalf  of  religion,  even  of  civilization,  itself  produced  new 
evils,  first  to  allow  a  needless  schism,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Church,  on  worldly  grounds,^  and  then  tempted 
Christians,  as  individuals  and  in  whole  nations,  to  run  again 
the  career  of  heresy,  schism  (beginning  as  before  by  set- 
ting Scripture  at  variance  with  the  Church),  and  endless 
sects  and  parties,  which  at  first  agreed  in  nothing  but  in 
opposition  to  the  Church,  but  within  a  short  time  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  substitute,  in  this  ill-starred  op- 
position, their  critical  views  of  Scripture  ^  in  place  of  the 
"  Church,"   and   "  religion  "    itself^      In    other   words,   a 

'  The  Church  arose  like  her  Master  adorned,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 

and  cast  from  her  the  cerements  of  by   the    writings    of    Dr.    Channing 

death,  for  she  is  immortal.     But  no  (who    in    the    fourth    century  would 

schism  has  ever  thus  risen  again.  have  been  a  high  Arian),  a  few  weeks 

"  Pope  Leo  IX. 's   legates  laid   the  since   sent  from   what  is  called   the 

sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  "  ethical  party  "  in  the  East  the  fol- 

altar  of  S.  Sophia,  i6th  July,  1054.  lowing   answers    to    questions    pro- 

'  The  following  saying  of  a  shrewd  jiounded  by  some  fellow-members  in 

New  Englander  is  not   unlike  some  the  West  :  "  Is  belief  in  God  essen- 

thirgs  in   S.  Jerome  and  S.   Augus-  tial  to  Unitarianism?     No.     Is  wor- 

tine :     "To    many   of    our    present  ship  essential  to  Unitarianism?    No. 

young   students   exfgesis    practically  Is  belief  in  immortality  essential  to 

means  exit  Jesus." — E.  P.  \Vhipple,  Unitarianism?   No." — This  is  quoted 

1877.  from  L'uity  {!),  an  organ  of  the  Uni- 

*  In     the     Unitci!     States    a    sect  larians. 
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return  to  paganism,  or  to  the  doubt  and  indifference  of 
paganism,  is  contemplated  and  proposed. 

But  the  past  cannot  assuredly  be  without  instruction 
and  use  for  thoughtful  minds.  The  varied  facts  we  have 
hastily  reviewed  teach,  if  they  teach  anything,  that  there 
is  no  strength  but  in  unity,  no  sin  unpardonable  but  the 
defying  its  spirit.  The  life  of  individual  souls  is  love,  the 
breath  of  eternal  life ;  schism  is  hatred  put  into  action. 
And  if  any  man  say  he  loves  God,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar.  The  first  murderer,  Cain,  offered  flowers  and 
fruits — what  he  chose — in  preference  to  the  prescribed  sac- 
rifice to  God.  The  Siva-worshipper  in  Hindustan,  whose 
ancestors  broke  up  the  unity  of  God  (a  truth  they  once 
knew)  into  contrarient  principles,  does  the  same  thing 
to-day,  when  his  despair  drives  him  not  into  the  frenzy, 
the  shrieks,  and  tortures  of  open  devil-worship. 

When  the  infidel  taunts  the  believer,  then,  with  the 
results  of  lack  of  unity,  his  true  answer  is  to  preach  to 
himself,  not  to  cover  his  sin.  Thus  ever  did  the  true 
prophet  to  apostate  tribes  and  cities.  Thus  did  our  Lord 
to  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  Holy  City  is  a  figure  of  Chris- 
tendom :  "  Behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise 
men,  and  scribes  :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and 
crucify ;  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  syn- 
agogues, and  persecute  them  from  city  to  city;  that  upon 
you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood 
of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  .  .  .  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house 
is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall 
not  see  Me,  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."'  This  sin  has  been 
the  same  in  Jews  and  Christians,  whether  it  were  money 
'S.  MaU.  xxiii.  34,  35,  37,39' 
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or  the  error  of  their  wilful  choice  which  they  preferred  to 
the  glory  of  God's  Kingdom.  "  To  gather  thy  children 
together  "  is  to  give  them  "  the  things  that  belong  to 
their  peace."'  They  could  not  have  them,  only  because 
they  zvould  not.  They  can  never  have  the  offer  of  them 
again  till  they  voluntarily  pray  for  them.  Hence  the  sin 
was  the  same,  and  its  punishment  was  the  same  ;  ^  its  rem- 
edy, therefore,  must  be  the  same. 


'  S.  Luke,  xix.  42. 

'  Fourteen  hundred  years  ago 
Christians  were  more  than  one-half 
the  human  race  ;  now  they  are  less 
than  one-third.  Daniel's  Lehrbuch 
der  Geographic  for  1885.  See  Lect- 
ure IX.,  Second  Course.  Dr.  Legge 
and  Sir  Monier  Williams  believe  the 


Buddhists  to  be  not  more  than  100,- 
000,000.  Dollinger  reckons  350,- 
000,000  Christian  people  in  the 
world,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number. — Lecture  on  the  Re- 
union of  the  Churches y'L.tcX.ViX^  L,  p. 
I.     New  York,  1872. 


LECTURE   IX. 


FAULTS   OF   CHRISTIANS. 

My  purpose  is,  in  the  present  lecture,  to  reverse  the 
method  of  replying  to  objections  adopted  in  the  last  lect- 
ure. When  the  schisms  that  have  sprung  up  among 
Christians  and  obscured  the  evidence  which  the  Catholic 
Church  in  her  glorious  unity  can  give,  both  to  her  own 
children  and  to  the  unbelieving  world,  of  the  truth  of  her 
Lord's  mission — evidence  the  most  powerful  and  convin- 
cing, according  to  her  Lord's  own  words — when  these 
schisms  (I  say)  are  made  an  objection  to  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  more  becoming  a  Christian  man,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  to  stop  even  to  consider  who  are  the  objectors, 
but  to  own  at  once,  that  if  schism  cannot  be  quelled 
within  and  against  the  Catholic  Church,  her  cause  is  lost, 
so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned.  For  the  triumph  of 
schism  is  as  if  the  Jews  and  Roman  guard  had  held  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  in  despite 
of  angelic  and  almighty  power.  Schism  is  the  rending 
of  the  Body  of  Christ — His  Church — so  that  its  blood 
and  life  are  poured  out.  The  dear  Lord's  very  robe, 
seamless  and  perfect,  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  His 
mystical  Body,  was  prevented  from  being  thus  rent  by  a 
providence  which  the  rude  soldiery  heeded.  The  Chris- 
tian apologist,  therefore,  may  deem  it  more  suitable,  in 
answering  the  objection  from  schism  to  the  Church's  per- 
fection, and  her  power  to  give  the  evidence  her  Lord 
promised,  rather  to  own  the  sin  and  shame  of  this  mon- 
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strous  crime,  wherever  it  has  appeared,  to  point  out  its 
essential  antagonism — for  it  is  the  spirit  of  hate  and 
murder — to  the  very  life  and  breath  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  which  is  love  ;  to  show  the  folly  and  treachery  of 
such  as  would  gloss  over  its  real  character  under  fair 
names,  like  "  freedom  "  and  individual  development ;  and 
to  point  sorrowfully  to  the  historical  proofs  that  schism 
alone  was  able  to  arrest  the  conquests  of  that  shining 
host  that  went  forth  in  the  morning  of  her  life,  "  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners."  ' 

But  in  answering  objectors,  who,  in  lieu  of  arguments, 
throw  at  Christians  the  mud  that  has  been  scraped  from 
the  purlieus  of  history — the  acknowledged  faults,  the  sug- 
gested failures,  of  heroes  and  champions  whose  names  are 
connected  with  this  religion  ;  the  lies  and  exaggerations 
which  the  imagination  of  blasphemers  has  endeavored  to 
fasten  upon  the  admitted  infirmities  of  souls  that  were  still 
noble  in  their  imperfection — it  seems  to  me  that  a  very 
different  method  is  appropriate. 

I  think  we  could  be  perfectly  justified  in  following  one 
or  both  of  two  methods  of  reply. 

I.  Adopting  in  this  case  with  singular  propriety  the 
argiimentiun  ad  Jioniincm,  we  might  ask.  Who  are  ye  that 
thus  set  yourselves  upas  censors?  The  objects  of  your 
attack  may  be  open  to  censure,  and  should  be  censured ; 
but  not  by  you.  They  would,  perhaps,  bo  the  first  to  own 
the  wrongs  that  they  have  done,  but  not  at  the  reproof  of 
such  as  you.  Ye  speak  not  for  truth  or  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  to  stir  up  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  that 
is  ever  fond  of  tales  of  crime,  and  malevolent  toward  the 
great.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  for  a  man  of  rude,  arro- 
gant mind  to  say  a  harsh  thing  to  men  in  power;  nay, 
rather,  it  gratifies  him.  We  may,  therefore,  boldly  read 
the  self-appointed  censor  a  lecture  upon  the  laws  of  re- 
proof, of  which  he  seems  to  be  regardless.  To  reprove 
well  is  a  special  gift,  and  requires  besides,  we  may  venture 

'  Cant.  vi.  10. 
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to  say,  the  particular  help  of  God.  The  boldest  preacher  of 
righteousness,  like  S.  John  Baptist,  could  reprove  Herod 
without  making  him  a  personal  enemy;  he  spoke  sharply 
and  faithfully,  and  still  with  gravity,  command  of  temper, 
sincerity,  and  evident  good-will  toward  the  sinner.  The 
thought  that  will  restrain  every  conscientious  man,  every 
one,  that  is,  whose  judgment  of  others  is  worth  anything, 
is  that  every  severe  word  he  utters  binds  him  to  obey  the 
law  of  right  he  is  vindicating,  and  that  he  must  be  ready 
patiently  to  accept  whatever  penalty  his  faithfulness  may 
bring  with  it.  There  is  very  little  of  this,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  in  the  temper  of  the  popular  demagogue,  the 
infidel  lecturer,  or  the  more  learned  and  scientific  unbe- 
liever, who  one  and  all  consider  that  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  arraign  and  condemn,  to  impute  motives  to,  to 
belittle  the  greatness  of,  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  Moses 
and  David,  Joshua  and  Samson,  Solomon  and  Daniel, 
as  well  as  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  of  S.  Clement  and  S. 
Athanasius,  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Bernard,  of  a  S.  Louis 
or  a  S.  Anselm,  of  a  Hooker  or  a  Taylor,  a  Charles  I.  or  an 
Archbishop  Laud.  The  hypocritical  affectation  of  gravity 
with  which  this  is  sometimes  done — as  if  they  were  cham- 
pions of  some  important  principle  of  morals  which  these 
erring  Christians  were  prone  to  forget — is  very  curious, 
often  ludicrous. 

Gibbon,  for  instance,  says,  "  It  is  3.  fair  deduction,  from 
two  remarkable  passages  in  Eusebius,"  ^  "  that  he  indirectly 
confesses  that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound  to 
the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could  tend 
to  the  disgrace,  of  religion."*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  unfair  and  unscientific  for  a  historian  to  attempt  seri- 
ously to  damage  the  reputation  of  a  writer  by  what  he 
calls  "a  fair  deduction"  and  "an  indirect  confession" 
contained  in  a  short  passage  ivJiicJi  he  docs  not  quote.  In 
the  second  place,  Eusebius's  words  furnish  no  solid  ground 
for  Gibbon's  "deduction."    Far  from  it.    Eusebius,  sketch- 

'  Hist.yill.,  2.     De  Martyr.  Palest.,  Ch.  XII. 
'Gibbon,  Ch.  XVI.,  n.  178. 
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ing  the  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
plainly  says,  "  It  belongs  not  to  me  to  record  the  dissen- 
sions and  follies "  among  Christians  themselves.  After 
this  manly  declaration  Eusebius  proceeds  :  "  Hence,  also, 
we  have  purposed  not  to  extend  our  narrative  beyond 
the  events  in  which  we  perceive  the  just  judgment  of 
God.  [We  confess  we  think  this  contrasts  very  favorably 
with  the  infidel's  presumptuous  habit  of  deciding  off- 
hand on  all  persons  and  things.]  Hence,  also  [continues 
Eusebius],  we  shall  not  make  mention  of  those  that  were 
shaken  by  the  persecution,  nor  of  those  that  suffered 
shipwreck  in  their  salvation,  and  of  their  own  accord  were 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  the  watery  gulf.  But  we  shall 
only,  upon  the  whole,  introduce  those  events  in  our  his- 
tory that  may  be  profitable,  first  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
and  hereafter  to  posterity.  Now,  let  us  proceed  to  de- 
scribe, in  a  condensed  account,  the  holy  conflicts  of  the 
witnesses  of  divine  truth." '  This  is  the  whole  passage. 
We  leave  it  to  every  candid  man  to  decide  whether  by 
any  "  fair  deduction  "  from  it,  Eusebius  even  "  indirectly 
confesses"  "that  he  has  related  whatever  might  redound 
to  the  glory,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  all  that  could 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  religion."  Gibbon,  in  fact,  in  this 
passage,  if  we  change  the  places  of  the  words  "glory" 
and  "  disgrace,"  has  exactly  described  his  own  habitual 
practice  in  regard  to  religion.  Eusebius  owns  that  Chris- 
tians had  their  "  follies  and  dissensions."  He  says  his 
own  narrative  undertakes  to  include  no  other  events  than 
those  "  in  which  we  perceive  the  just  judgment  of  God." 
He  leaves  the  tempted  and  fallen  in  reverent  silence  to 
that  dread,  yet  merciful,  judgment.  He  frankly  declares 
his  purpose  to  be — and  it  is  so  far  from  being  "  remark- 
able," that  something  like  it,  we  venture  to  say,  has  been 
made  by  almost  every  historian — "upon  the  whole  "  to 
"  introduce  those  events  in  our  history  that  may  be  profit- 
able, first  to  us  of  the  present  day,  and  hereafter  to  pos- 
terity."    Lccky,  for    instance, — who   is  not  ashamed    to 

'Euseh.,  Hist.  F.ccles.,  VIII..  2. 
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repeat  Gibbon's  groundless  sneer,  that  the  principle  of 
Eusebius  "  in  writing  his  history  was  to  conceal  the  facts 
that   were  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  Church,"' 
admits  that  in  his  account  of  the  morals  of  the  Christian 
Church  he  has  "excluded    .    .    .    all  discussions  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and  concerning  the 
first  type  of  its  doctrine,"  and  determined  "  to  regard  the 
Church  simply  as  a  moral  agent,"  ^    might  be  plausibly 
charged  with  much  greater  and  more  glaring  bad  faith  and 
unfairness  than  he  has  laid  at  the  door  of  Eusebius,  be- 
cause the  key  to  the  true  character  of  every  institution  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  its  origin  and  "first  type,"  and  be- 
cause the  Church  has  always  refused  to  be  considered  as 
merely  or  principally  "a  moral  agent."     But  we  do  not 
imitate  here  the  narrow  and  illiberal  criticism  of  these 
unbelievers.    Gibbon  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  history, 
avows  his  intention  of  dwelling  with  less  minuteness  on 
the  events  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century  than 
on  those  of  the  first  four  centuries.     For  the  later  period, 
he  says,  he  will  content  himself  with  a  "  concise  narrative 
of  such  facts  as  may  still  appear  either  interesting  or  im- 
portant." ^     What  right  has  Gibbon  to  do  this,  if  he  be- 
lieves in  the  principle  on  which  he  condemned  Eusebius, 
whose  language  his  own  here  closely  resembles?     Why 
should  the  Christian  be  condemned  who  professed  to  de- 
scribe events  "  profitable,  first  to  us  of  the  present  day, 
and  hereafter  to  posterity,"  while  the  infidel  is  acquitted, 
who,  in  running  over  a  long  period,  declares  he  will  relate 
only  "  such  facts  as  may  still  appear  \i.  e.,  to  him]  either 
interesting  or  important"? 

II.  These  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  argiimentum 
ad  hominem.  But  the  Christian  advocate,  I  think,  may,  in 
the  second  place,  look  the  specific  charges  in  the  face, 
and,  neglecting  the  weakness  and  shameless  inconsist- 
encies of  the  accuser,  reply  with  even  greater  effect  to 

^European  Morals,  Ch.  III.,  Vol.  'Pref.  to  Decline  and  Fall,  etc., 
I.,  p.  492.  p.  xxvii.     Am.  ed.,  1S52. 

"^ Idem.,  pref.,  p.  vii. 
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the  charges  and  libels  thrown  out  at  the  principles  and 
champions  of  his  religion,  one  by  one. 

Perhaps  it  maybe  considered  fairer  to  let  the  adversary 
state  his  case  fully,  without  interruption,  that  we  may 
thus  perceive  the  strength  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  realize 
the  importance  of  its  separate  parts. 

"  You  Christians,"  then  (we  may  hear  him  say),  "  are  an 
incurably  rude  and  uncultivated  tribe.  Whatever  profes- 
sions you  make  of  studying  philosophy,  science,  art,  poli- 
tics, your  religion  is  really  uppermost  in  your  thoughts  ; 
that  is,  if  you  are  sincere.  You  are,  in  fact,  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  comparative  merits  or  the  peculiar 
differences  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Zeno  and  Pyrrhus, 
of  Heraclitus  and  Leucippus :  but  if  any  one  attempts  to 
show  you,  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  these  eminent 
men,  how  that  the  world  may  have  made  itself,  or  how 
that  there  is  really  only  one  substance  in  the  world,  that  is,, 
matter,  and  that  spirits,  souls,  all  immaterial  substances, 
are  imaginary  ;  or  even  the  opposite,  that  spirit  or  mind  is 
the  only  real  thing,  and  the  world  of  appearance  a  delusive 
vision  ;  or,  lastly,  that  logic  has  established  that  nothing 
can  be  proven,  either  truth  or  falsehood,  and  that  in  phi- 
losophy, morals,  or  politics  one  statement  can  be  as  easily 
defended  as  another — on  hearing  such  high  matters,  you 
Christians  become  heated,  and  look  as  if  you  knew  some- 
thing of  the  subject,  and  charge  the  sages  of  the  world 
with  impiety  and  self-contradiction — chiefly  with  '  im- 
piety.' And  the  same  is  true  of  what  you  say  of  science, 
which  you  are  always  referring  to  Him  whom  you  call  its 
Author:  you  even  venture  to  say  that  what  you  know  of 
Him  is  worth  more  than  all  the  unaided  discoveries  of 
the  wisest  of  men.  Your  conception  of  art,  too,  seems 
very  narrow  and  poor;  your  music  is  monotonous;  your 
sculpture  and  painting  lacking  in  variety  and  finish,  till 
in  modern  days  you  really  became  acquainted  with  the 
pagan  models,  which  at  first,  on  religious  grounds,  you' 
shunned  as  the  plague;  architecture  alone  seems,  for  some 

inexplicable  reason,  to  have  flourished  in  your  hands. 
40 
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"  But,  leaving  the  abstractions  of  philosophy  and  art,  I 
am  not  at  all  attracted  by  the  character  and  appearance  of 
a  typical  Christian.  It  is  very  true  that  a  man  or  woman 
of  this  sort  is  often  very  comforting  in  a  time  of  sickness 
or  sorrow.  In  the  early  days,  little  as  their  appearance 
seemed  to  promise  it,  they  often  exhibited  a  strange 
courage  and  firmness,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  hero- 
ism, though  one  would  rather  have  expected  them  to  run 
away  and  hide  themselves.  They  were  often  seen — what 
seems  still  stranger! — to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
enemies  and  persecutors,  and  actually  heard  to  pray  for 
them.  Still  they  evidently  had  no  love  for  the  empire — 
no  patriotism  ;  they  exhibited  a  singular  aversion  to  so- 
cial intercourse,  and  to  any  participation  in  festive  joys, 
processions,  the  theatre,  races,  etc.  They  leave,  on  the 
whole,  the  impression  of  a  mean-spirited,  weak,  effemi- 
nate, superstitious  class  of  men.  Though  for  three  centu- 
ries there  was  little  reason  for  charging  them  with  hypoc- 
risy— because  there  was  nothing  but  suffering  usually 
attending  the  profession  of  their  name,  and  even  their 
monks  and  asceticism  were  respectable — still  a  portentous 
change  appeared  as  soon  as  the  powers  of  the  empire 
gave  them  recognition. 

"  Christians  were  found  to  be,  after  all,  as  greedy  as 
other  men  for  place  and  power.  They  were  ambitious, 
intriguing,  and  often  used  power  to  crush  an  opponent  in 
a  relentless  and  cruel  manner.  In  process  of  time  bishops 
even  appeared  as  leaders  of  armed  hosts.  A  powerful 
order,  at  once  military  and  sacerdotal,  was  seen  in  the 
Church.  Then  districts  infected  with  heresy  were  harried 
by  soldiery.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  Inquisition,  where 
Christians  have  stopped  their  own  mouths  forever  from 
complaining  of  persecution,  more  persons  were  put  to 
death  cruelly  and  with  tortures  for  their  religion  under 
the  presidency  of  Torquemada  alone,  or  in  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  than  in  the  ten  per- 
secutions from  Nero  to  Diocletian. 

"  The  only  kind  of  Christian,"  we  may  conceive  the 
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accuser  saying  in  conclusion,  "  that  seems  at  all  tolerable, 
is  a  peculiar  product  of  modern  times  ;  some  radical  Prot- 
estants come  up  pretty  nearly  to  the  mark  :  it  is  the  man 
who  has  broken  entirely  with  the  past  ;  who  feels  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  faith  of  fifteen  hundred  years  ;  who  has 
little  regard,  as  he  says,  for  historical  religion  ;  whose  views 
of  Scripture  are  as  good  as  those  of  fathers  and  councils 
(and  even  if  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  Scripture  and 
councils) ;  who  by  philosophy  can  extract  the  essence,  all 
that  is  worth  attending  to,  out  of  the  books,  sacred  and 
profane,  or  out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sages  of  the  world  ; 
who  can  sing '  (for  a  salary)  Shemang  and  Barechu  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  and  then  pass  to  a  Te  Deuni  or  Gloria 
in  Excclsis  without  moral  or  mental  shock,  though  pos- 
ing as  a  Christian.  I  like  one  whose  religion  consists  in 
*  the  rights  of  man,'  the  freedom  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  progressive  marches  of  humanity,  not  in  the  Church 
nor  in  stereotyped  doctrine.  No  man  has  any  more  right 
to  impose  his  dogmas  upon  me,  than  I  mine  (if  I  happen 
to  have  any)  upon  him. 

"  I  like  a  cheerful  man,  whose  views  of  religion  are  not 
tinged  with  bigotry,  strictness,  or  pretending  to  know 
more  of  the  future  than  his  neighbors  ;  I  like  to  see  him 
enjoy  and  not  to  be  forever  talking  of  giving  it  up  for 
another  and  (what  he  calls)  a  better  one.  According  to 
religion,  both  the  present  and  the  future  life  are  the  gift 
of  God.  Let  him,  then,  think  less  of  his  creeds,  his  dog- 
mas, his  anxieties  about  the  future  ;  or  let  him  leave 
them  to  the  discussions  of  those  whose  tastes  incline  them 
that  way,  but  whose  judgments  are  nothing  to  him  ;  let 
him  rather  enjoy  his  freedom,  call  no  man  master,  keep 

'  Arclibisliop  Elder  lately  forbade  be    sicklied    over  with    any   of    the 

Roman  Catholics  to  sing  in  Jewish  grandiloquent  reasoning  of  professed 

synagogues,  whereupon  the   Hebrew  liberality — not  over  the  threshold  of 

y<7Mr«<j/ says  it  is  glad  of  it.     "The  the  synagogues  and   the   Church,  if 

Christian,"    it    says,    "  reciting   our  the  one  and  the  other  be  what  they 

Shemang  and  our  Barechu  in  a  syna-  profess    and    what    they    ought    to 

gogue,  utters  falsehoods.    This  is  the  be." — Quoted  in    Albany  Press  and 

plain   langu.ige  of   truth;  it   cannot  Knickerbocker,  3d  Jan.,  1S87. 
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clear  of  theological  controversy  ;  be  always  good-natured, 
polite,  even  to  infidels,  who  are  by  no  means  in  every 
case  the  very  worst  of  fellows." 

I  have  thus,  in  a  kind  of  oration,  summarized  (I  believe 
not  unfairly)  the  unbeliever's  habitual  account  of  the 
*'  faults  of  Christians,"  giving  him  opportunity  to  express 
his  objections  both  positively  and  negatively,  as  to  what 
they  have  and  what  they  lack,  the  furniture  of  their  heads 
and  hearts,  even  their  outward  appearance  and  deport- 
ment. 

It  seems  appropriate  after  this  to  give  the  Christian's 
answer  to  these  charges  with  the  same  attention  to 
fairness  and  impartiality.  Adopting  a  similar  form  of 
reply,  we  may  conceive  a  Christian  saying  in  rejoinder : 
*'  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  the  uncultivation  and 
rudeness  of  mind  of  which  you  complain  as  the  result  of 
the  neglect  of  philosophy,  of  the  works,  for  instance,  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  the  rest  mentioned.  No  obli- 
gation, either  philosophic,  scientific,  or  of  any  other  kind, 
binds  one  to  attend  longer,  upon  a  given  subject,  the 
instructions  of  a  teacher  who  owns,  '  What  I  have  said  to 
you  is  simply  conjecture  ;  I  have  nothing  further  to  say, 
except  to  advise  you  to  await  the  coming  of  some  teacher 
from  heaven.'  These  things  are  plainly  said  by  Plato, 
and  by  his  master,  Socrates,'  who  had  acquired  all  the 
philosophy  and  learning  of  their  day.  Still  you  will  find 
on  more  careful  inquiry  that  Christians  do  not  altogether 
despise  Plato  ;  the  greatest  Christian  doctors  have  felt 
the  charm  of  his  wonderful  style  and  spiritual  imagina- 
tion.' So  of  Aristotle ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  man  of  unequalled  acuteness  and  power  of  analysis  has 

'  Plato's    Republic,    II.,    4,   5  (cf.  *  "  Recentiores  quique  philosophi 

Cic,  Z?^ /'<■/.,  III.,  17),  Philebus,  28.  nobilissimi,  quibus    Plato    sectandus 

"  Having  formerly  heard,  either  in  a  placuit,  noluerint  se  dici  Peripateti- 

dream  or  broad  awake,  certain  say-  cos  aut  Academicos,  sed  Platonicos." 

ings.    ...    I  have  them  now  again  — S.  Aiigu.stine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  VIII., 

present  to  my  mind  "  (Socrates).  Cf,  10 ;  cf.  I.  8.    Cf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom., 

41.  "Some  deity  seems  to  have  be-  1.  v.     S.  Ambrose,  De  Obit.  Theod., 

come  favorable  to  us."  s.  14.      "  Maximus  philosophorum." 
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received  more  enduring  honor  among  Christians  than  any- 
where else.  His  analysis  of  the  faulty  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature  we  especially  commend  to  the  infidel  objectors 
who  love  to  expatiate  upon  the  faults  of  Christians.  Aris- 
totle says  that  the  faults  of  our  nature  may  be  all  included 
under  two  heads:  temper  and  ill-regulated  desire.  Now, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  these  hardly  seem  faults  at 
all  to  the  ardent  orators  upon  '  freedom  '  in  religion  and 
politics.  If  they  met  with  Aristotle's  analysis  apart  from 
his  name,  they  would  say:  'Oh,  this  is  some  Christian 
sermon  !  '  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  again. 

"  Aristotle  taught,  with  unequalled  force  and  clearness, 
that  no  one  can  pretend  to  philosophy  who  cannot  per- 
ceive when  he  contradicts  himself;  that  to  reason  at  all, 
some  things,  as,  for  instance,  axioms,  must  be  accepted 
without  proof,  otherwise  no  step  forward  can  be  taken  in 
any  kind  of  knowledge ;  that  contradictories  cannot  be 
true;  that  to  deny  or  doubt  these  things  is  mental  imbe- 
cility, not  acuteness.  Applying  these  unassailable  prin- 
ciples to  the  favorite  doctrines  of  some  of  the  philosophers 
commended  to  Christians  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  we  say,  for  example,  that  the  world  could  not  have 
made  itself,  because  this  involves  the  contradiction  that 
something  can  be,  and  not  be,  at  the  same  time.  That 
which  makes  anything  must  already  exist  ;  and  if  it 
already  exist,  it  cannot  make  itself.  Or  again,  looking 
at  that  debased  form  of  philosophy  called  materialism,  or 
the  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but 
matter — a  doctrine  of  which  Socrates  said,  after  reading 
the  works  of  its  most  acute  exponents,'  that  he  wanted 
to  hear  no  more,  he  wanted  to  hear  of  'niiiui'  (yovi) — 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  stupid  error  falls  before  the 
analysis  of  Aristotle.     We  must  not  assign  to  the  same 

^  E.  g.,   Anaxagoras.     See    Plato's  and  "order  all   things,  and  dispose 

Phtrdo,  §  104.     "  It  appeared  to  me  each  in  such  way  as  will  be  best  for 

to  be    well   that  intelligence  {yovi)  it."     (See  the  full  passage  in  note  on 

should   be   the  cause  of  all  things,*'  Lcct.  I.,  Ch.  III.,  p.  19.) 
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substance  incompatible  attributes.  Matter  has  extension, 
impenetrability,  weight,  figure,  color,  etc.  Our  senses 
inform  us  of  these  things.  Mind  has  none  of  them,  but 
is  just  as  certainly  a  substance  possessing  reason,  affec- 
tions, and  a  will.  We  know  this  by  our  consciousness  of 
a  mind  within  ourselves,  by  observing  and  reflecting  upon 
its  operations.  The  same  consciousness  and  observation 
tell  us  with  certainty  that  mind  and  matter,  though  most 
intimately  united,  are  essentially  different  substances. 
Their  difference  is  not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  simple  fact. 
We  discriminate  instinctively  between  our  own  flesh  and 
our  real  selves,'  which  we  always  identify  with  our  spirit 
or  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  'intellect*  (from 
inter  '  between,*  and  lego  '  to  choose  *)  was  so  named  to 
mark  the  act,  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
accompaniment  of  all  real  knowledge,  of  the  power  that 
distinguishes  between  ourselves  and  the  external  world. 
Matter  and  mind  are  shown  to  be  distinct  substances  by 
our  senses  and  by  observation — the  only  sources  of  in- 
formation we  have  on  the  subject.  The  materialist,  there- 
fare,  who  confounds  them  on  a  hypothesis,  violates  a  first 
principle  of  science.  And  something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  said  of  the  idealist,  who  says  that  there  is  noth- 
ing but  spirit  or  mind,  and  that  all  matter  is  an  illusion, 
a  bank  of  clouds. 

"  Proceeding  to  the  next  point  in  the  arraignment  of 
Christians,  we  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Author  of 
science  which  we  possess  is  more  valuable  than  the  sepa- 
rate scraps  of  science  man  has  picked  up  by  his  unaided 
efforts,  because,  knowing  that  our  faculties — our  senses, 
reasoning  power,  etc. — are  the  work  of  One  infinitely  wise 
and  good,  we  can  trust  them  absolutely.  No  malignant 
demon  can  deceive  us  through  them,  but  by  our  own  fault. 
Trust  in  our  faculties  is  trust  in  God.  The  mere  man  of 
science,  however,  beset  by  philosophic  sophisms,  has  no 
such  ground  of  confidence. 

"  We  are  told  next,  that,  in  the  first  three  centuries  at 
*  The  one  we  call  a  person,  the  other  a  thing. 
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least,  though  a  Christian  was  often  found  very  comfort- 
ing and  useful  in  times  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  yet  he 
was  evidently  unsocial,  and  in  particular  avoided  the  fes- 
tivities of  his  neighbors,  processions,  the  theatre,  the 
games.  Well,  when  your  priest  or  your  nearest  relations 
run  from  you  at  the  first  symptoms  of  a  fever  or  the 
plague,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  any  fellow-being  to 
stay  by  you  and  nurse  you,  and,  if  you  die,  see  that  you 
are  decently  buried — just  because  you  are  a  fellow-man. 
You  may  forgive  him  if  he  avoids  a  procession,  gay  as  it 
looks,  which  is  really  a  form  of  worship  of  the  deities 
whom  he  abhors ;  or  the  theatre,  where  his  religion  is  a 
favorite  subject  of  ridicule;  or,  above  all,  the  games, 
where  his  brethren,  innocent  of  every  crime,  are  cruelly 
torn  by  wild  beasts,  to  yield  sport  to  a  brutal  populace. 

"  But  your  Christian,  the  objector  has  said,  looks  mean- 
spirited  and  tame,  and  receives  insult  and  injury  with- 
out return  ;  though  I  have  observed  in  him  a  strange 
heroism  in  the  face  of  actual  danger,  and  have  heard 
that  he  then  often  prays  for  his  persecutors.  Well,  he 
must  be  excused  for  this,  being  constrained  thereto  by 
the  example  of  his  Divine  Master,  who  when  *  He  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant '  (or  slave),  to  be- 
come a  Sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  did  the  same 
things. 

"  But  your  Christian  '  loves  not  the  empire  and  has  no 
patriotism.'  Still  he  fights  courageously  in  his  appointed 
place,  is  faithful  to  duty,  and  by  his  Lord's  command 
prays  for  the  emperor  and  '  the  powers  that  be,'  though 
he  feels  that  they  are  not  his  friend.  You  acknowledge, 
besides,  that  in  those  first  ages  at  least,  a  Christian  was 
no  hypocrite  (and  that  is  something),  and  that  the  monks 
and  their  ascetic  and  laborious  life  in  the  desert  were 
respectable.  Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  one  particu- 
lar, their  devotion  to  labor,  in  the  life  of  these  first  monks. 
To  do  for  one's  self  what  another  can  be  made  to  do,  is 
an  idea  even  more  repugnant  to  the  Oriental  than  to  the 
Western    mind.     '  The    Mosaic    law   had    been    in    many 
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respects  a  consecration  of  labor.''  The  Lord  Himself 
spent  a  life  of  service,  working  at  the  carpenter's  craft, 
till  the  hour  of  His  ministry  came.  So  that  we  need  not 
wonder  that  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  labor  became 
a  familiar  idea  to  the  Christian  soul.  'The  character  of 
men,'  it  has  been  wisely  said,  '  depends  more  on  their 
occupations  than  on  any  teaching  we  can  give  them.' 
'  The  employment  forms  the  habits  of  body  and  mind.' 
*A  man  taught  to  plough,  row,  or  steer  well,  and  a 
woman  taught  to  cook  properly,  and  make  a  dress  neatly, 
are  already  educated  in  many  essential  moral  habits.' 
Labor  is  a  most  important  agent  in  reforming  the  crim- 
inal ;  but  its  '  noblest  function  '  is  '  not  r^-formatory, 
but  formatory.''  Now,  what  was  the  spectacle  that  was 
seen  in  Egypt  in  those  early  days?  *  Each  monastery 
was  then  a  great  school  of  labor.'  *  Under  a  burning 
sky,  in  a  climate  which  has  always  seemed  the  cause  or 
the  excuse  of  vice,  in  a  country  given  up  at  all  times  to 
every  kind  of  luxury  and  depravity,  there  were  thousands 
of  men  who  during  two  centuries  interdicted  themselves 
from  the  very  shadow  of  a  sensual  gratification,  and  made 
of  the  most  rigorous  mortification  a  rule  as  universal  as  a 
second  nature.'  ^  This  stupendous  miracle  (for  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  nothing  less)  by  no  means  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  In  the  seventh,  the 
eighth,  and  following  centuries,  to  the  twelfth,  in  the 
forests  and  marshes  of  Germany,  of  eastern  France,  in 
Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  and  in  England,  the  very 
same  type  of  self-sacrifice  reappeared,  and  the  servile 
labor  of  the  hands,  the  beginning  in  all  these  lands  of  civ- 
ilization, as  it  showed  the  wealth  that  lay  in  peaceful  agri- 
culture, equally  shared  in  by  high  and  low,  the  delicate 
hands    of  the  high-born  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  *  and  the 

'Canon   Liddon's    Sermon    on    S.  ^flm/j,  Jan.  15.  S.  Macarius  ofEgypt. 

Luke,    XXII.,   27,    preached    in    S.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  226,  227.     Lond.,  1872. 

Paul's,  London,  19  Dec,  1886.  *  How  much  gain  to  humanity,  or 

"^  V^xi%V\\\,  Queen  of  thi  Air,  %\^'],  even    to  the   material  wealth  of  the 

131.  world,    is   there   in    the   prison    and 

'S.  Baring-Gould's   Lives  of  the  penal  factory  for  the   production  of 
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sturdy  frame  of  the  brother  whose  lot  had  been  always 
labor.' 

"  We  have  to  realize  by  an  effort  how  utter  had  been  the 
destruction  and  oblivion  not  only  of  the  ancient  arts  and 
learning,  but  of  the  commonest  mechanical  instruments 
even  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  how  great  were 
the  poverty  and  rudeness  that  thence  of  necessity  ensued. 
'The  manners  of  the  Italians,*  says  a  writer'  of  about 
the  year  1300,  quoted  by  Muratori,  'were  rude.  A  man 
and  his  wife  ate  off  of  the  same  plate.  Wooden-handled 
knives  were  unknown,  and  there  were  but  one  or  two 
drinking-cups  in  the  house.  ...  A  servant  held  a 
torch  during  supper.  .  .  .  The  clothes  of  men  were 
of  leather,  unlined.  .  .  .  The  common  people  ate 
flesh  but  three  times  a  week.  ...  A  small  stock  of 
corn  seemed  riches.' 

"In  England  we  find  in  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of 
a  gentleman  at  Easton,  estimated  as  having  better  things 
than  many  of  the  nobility,  that  his  plate  consisted  only  of 
sixteen  spoons  and  a  {^w  goblets  and  ale-pots.  He  had 
two  best  beds,  a  servant's  bed  :  the  rest  slept  on  mattresses 
on  the  floor.     This  was  in  1539-^ 

''  Labor  re-created  civilization  in  modern  Europe  ;  and 
the  Church — chiefly  the  monks — for  a  thousand  years  led 
the  way  in  this  hard  but  salutary  path  of  improvement. 

"The  laborious  monk,  however,  was  not  the  only  form 
of  saintliness  that  appeared  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
'  There   were  saints  in   every  century  for  eighteen   hun- 

articles  of  silk  and  straw,  which  now  indirectly  for  much  of  its  prosperity 

occupies  the  site  of  this  celebrated  in    trade    and    commerce."      They 

monastery,    over   what    it    furnished  were  the  friends  of  the  poor.     The 

when  it  was  the  home  of  labor  and  monasteries   were     scliools     for   the 

religion  ?  younj;,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  asylums 

'  "  The     Benedictines    were     the  for  the  poor,  the  refuf^e  of  learning, 

agriculturists  of  Europe  ;  the  (ister-  sacred   and    profane.  —  Uean    Hook, 

cians  were  the  growers  of   wool,  at  III.,  42. 

that    time  the   staple   of    England's  '  Kicobaldus  Ferrarensis. 

wealth;    to   them    the   country    was  '.Strutt's  View   of  Manners,  Vol. 

indebted  for  food  and  clothing,  and  III.,  p.  63. 
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dred  years.' '  Without  attempting  to  give  even  an  out- 
line of  the  various  types,  the  learned  saint,  the  teacher, 
the  preacher,  the  missionary,  the  mystic — we  do  not  ex- 
clude the  warrior  saint,  having  S.  Louis  for  an  example — 
we  will  mention  two  instances  of  a  kind  of  sainthood  (the 
penitent  saint)  of  such  as,  having  fallen  through  self-con- 
fidence into  deadly  sin,  have  still  been  recovered  ;  and  of 
such  as,  after  a  real  religious  life,  have  returned  to  worldly 
frivolity,  and  yet  have  been  won  again  to  their  first  and 
deepest  impressions.  We  may  refer  as  examples  of  each 
of  these  to  the  remarkable  histories  of  S.  James  the  Peni- 
tent,^ a  hermit  of  Porphyrio  in  Samaria,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  of  S.  Hyacintha,  A.D.  1640.2  The  unbeliever 
declines  to  admit  any  real  reformation  in  such  cases,  we 
well  know,  and  so  continues  to  regard  them  not  as  shed- 
ding any  glory  on  the  power  of  Christ,''  but  as  a  scandal 
wherewith  religion  may  be  assailed.  The  proofs,  how- 
ever, rest  on  facts,  not  on  sentiment  or  profession,  and 
cannot  well  be  put  aside. 

"  Of  persecution  and  violence  exercised  by  Christians 
upon  one  another,  or  upon  those  outside  the  fold,  we  say 
that  they  are  not  '  faults  of  Christians,'  but  sins  which 
nominal  and  badly  instructed  Christians  have  committed, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Persecution  and  violence  and 
revenge  are  clearly  forbidden  by  the  Christian's  Lord,  by 
His  apostles,  by  the  great  lights  of  the  Church,  S.  Augus- 
tine, S.  Martin,  S.  Bernard.  The  Roman  Church  is  not 
more  deeply  stained  with  blood-guiltiness  on  this  account 

"Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould   has   in  the  'Id.,  Jan.  30,  p.  462. 

preparation  of  his  twelve  volumes  of  *  A  modern  writer,  contrasting  the 

the   Lives  of  the  Saints  consulted  in  faults  of  pagans  and  Christians,  says: 

the    great  BoUandist    collection    the  "  Many  motives,  powers,  and  insights 

account  of  three    thousand  six  hun-  have   been  added "  by  the  Christian 

dred  of  them.    This  collection  began  religion.       "The    very    corruptions 

in  1643  (Jan.  two  folios,  double  col-  into  which  Christians  have  fallen  are 

umns,  twelve  hundred   pages  each);  signs  of  a  subtle  life  higher  than  the 

the  fifty-seventh  volume  appeared  in  pagans'    was,    and    therefore    more 

1861.  fearful  in    its    faults   and  death." — 

'Jan.    28.    See   S.   Baring-Gould's  'P.nskin's,  Queen  of  ike  Air,  §  176.  P- 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  Jan.,  p.  433.  129. 
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than  all  the  first  Protestant  sectaries.'  The  Pope  now 
living  quotes  S.  Augustine's  saying,  '  Force  can  give  the 
soul  everything  but  faith.'  We  must  not  judge  of  the 
mediaeval  conflicts  by  the  peaceful  maxims  of  our  day. 
The  popes  who  carried  through  the  contest  about  invest- 
itures were  fighting  the  battle  of  religion  and  morality, 
though  that  conflict  '  occasioned  sixty  battles  and  the  loss 
of  two  million  of  lives.' ^  'Mediaeval  history  is  a  history 
of  rights  and  wrongs.' ^  We  know  how  quickly,  some- 
times inevitably,  a  contest  about  these  passes  into  a  per- 
sonal life-and-death  grapple.* 

"Finally,  the  unbeliever  requires  above  everything  a 
cheerful  Christian.  Well,  the  Christian  religion  allows 
cheerfulness  as  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  there  are 
good  grounds  for  it.  If  we  are  in  a  ship,  however,  that 
has  not  yet  reached  harbor,  and  many  dangerous  rocks 
and  currents  lie  between,  watchfulness  is  a  more  rational 
virtue  than  cheerfulness.  It  is  foolish,  besides,  to  put 
away  the  thought  of  a  future  life,  if  this  happens 
to  be,  as  all  analogy  suggests  that  it  is,  the  supple- 
ment and  larger  part  of  the  very  same  life  that  begins 
here.  5     But   a  man  who  cherishes  such   thoughts,  it  is 

'  What  might  be  called  the  debased  '  Stubbs.   "  Modern  history,"  adds 

popular   conception    of  a  Christian,  the  bishop,  "at  first  that  of  powers, 

derived  from  Protestant  sects,  is  hu-  dynasties,  and  forces,  and,  since  the 

morously  given  l)y  Dickens  in  Oliver  French  Revolution,  of  ideas." — Lect. 

rzfjj/lCh.  XVI II.).  The  Artful  Dod-  VIII. 

ger  describes  IJiil  .Sikes's  dog:   "lie's  *John  VIII.    (circ.    878)  declares 

a  rum  dog.       Don't  he  look  fierce  at  that  absolution  is  to    be  granted  to 

any  strange  cove  that  laughs  or  sings  those  Christians  who  have  died  while 

when  he's  in  company  !"  pursued  the  figiuing     "pro     defensione    sancta; 

Dodger.     "Won't    he   growl  at    all  Dei  ecclesix  et  prostata  Christianas 

when  he  hears  a  fiddle  playing  !  And  religionis     et    reipublicce,"    against 

don't    he  liate  other  dogs  as  ain't  of  pagans  and  infidels. — il/<j«.r«,  XVII., 

his  breed  !" — "  He's  an  out  and  out  104. 

Christian,"   said  Cliarley.       Dickens  '"If    the   company  will    be  pcr- 

adds    the  remark  tliat  there  are  out  suaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 

and   out    Christians   (though  not  in  be  immortal     .     .     .    wc  shall  by  all 

Charley  Hatcs's  sense)  who  strongly  means  pursue  justice  in  unison  with 

resemble  Hill  Sikes's  dog.  prudence.     .     .     And   when   we  af- 

*  It  lasted  fifty-six  years,  and  ended  Icrwartls    receive    its    rewards,    like 

A.D.  1 122.  victors  assembled    together     .     . 
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urged,  has  no  freedom,  and  loses  a  great  part  of  his  pres- 
ent enjoyment.  But  not  to  be  misled  by  the  misuse  of 
such  fair  words  as  '  liberty '  and  *  freedom,'  we  ought  to  see 
that  freedom  to  think  or  do  wrong,  in  the  most  important 
work  of  our  life,  is  not  a  blessing,  but  may  prove  the 
greatest  loss.  A  child  allowed  to  choose  its  own  medi- 
cine out  of  a  collection  of  deadly  and  beneficial  drugs  is  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  folly  of  such  'freedom.'  A  little 
*  present  enjoyment  '  is  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  risk 
of  lasting  illness  (which  means  the  loss  of  all  power  to 
enjoy)  or  a  sudden  death." 

These,  then,  are  specimens  of  such  answers  as  may  be 
given  (and  we  think  they  are  quite  as  sound  as  the  objec- 
tions) to  those  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the.  faults  in  the 
heads,  or  the  hearts,  or  the  manners  of  Christians.  We 
hope  we  have  been  able  (in  some  cases  at  least)  to  make 
this  hunting  pack  in  theological  sport  to  recall  an  ob- 
solete sense  of  the  word  "  fault,"  which  in  Shakespeare, 
you  may  remember,  means  also  "a  lost  scent" — 

"Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled, 
With  much  ado,  the  cold  scent  clearly  out." 

The  hounds  of  Satan  will  never  recover  that  scent,  for 
it  is  cold.  The  fugitives  from  the  hunter  of  souls  are 
with  Him  who  "  hath  spoiled  the  spoiler  of  his  prey  ;  "  ' 
who  lifts  the  fallen,  and  "  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quenches  the  smoking  flax  :  "  no  life-blood  of  souls  shall 
ebb  away,  that  have  been  touched  by  the  Good  Physician. 
He  answers  the  accuser  in  their  name,  and  the  terror 
that  Satan  and  his  pack  once  excited  becomes  (as  in  the 
ballad)  a  fading  echo  on  the  midnight  air. 

both  here  and  in  that  journey  of  a        See   the    story   of   the    repentant 

thousand   years,  which  we  have  de-  robber    Jonathan   in   the  life   of   S. 

scribed,  we  shall  be  happy."  —  Last  Simeon    Stylites,    Jan.   5  (a.d.  460), 

words  of  Plato's  Republic,  X.,  16.  S.  Baring-Gould's  Livesofthe  Saints, 

•  "And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud  I.  ^  yg, 
God's  meanest  creature  is  His  child." 
Scott's  IVild  Huntsman. 


LECTURE  X. 


SCEPTICISM    AS  A  HABIT. 

Scepticism,  if  we  look  at  its  derivation  l67i£7rro}Aai 
=  "  to  look  about,"  or  "to  look  for  one's  self"]  and  first 
use,  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  fairly  be  called  wrong,  or 
liable  to  objection.  To  look  carefully  at  an  object  before 
us  in  order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  it,  to  test  it  by 
some  experiment  or  proof  before  we  trust  it,  whether  the 
object  be  physical,  or  food,  or  a  particular  act,  or  princi- 
ple of  action,  or  something  offered  us  as  truth  in  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  or  religion,  is  an  instinct  of  wisdom; 
and,  as  preparatory  to  something  to  follow,  worthy  only 
of  praise.  Scripture  even  commands  it  to  Christians  : 
"  Prove  all  things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

And  yet  scepticism,  I  need  hardly  say,  actually  de- 
scribes a  most  serious  wrong,  a  malady  perverting  and 
corrupting  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature.  The  title  of 
my  lecture  will  show  you  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
wrong  to  spring  from  the  object  to  which  scepticism  at- 
taches itself — so  that,  while  innocent  or  even  praiseworthy 
in  regard  to  some  matters,  it  must  be  condemned  in  con- 
nection with  others — for  I  say:  "Scepticism  as  a  habit." 
And  I  say  that  the  habit  of  holding  one's  judgment  in 
reserve,  of  suspending  and  indefinitely  deferring  our  de- 
cision in  cases  where  truth  and  duty  are  plain,  is  one 
dangerous  to  real  sagacity  and  energy  of  character.  Few 
persons  can  bring  home  to  themselves  the  full  significance 
of  what  we  call  "  habit,"  and  especially  how  it  will  wrap 
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itself  like  a  garment  (a  sense  the  word  itself  often  bears) 
around  the  soul  and  even  body  of  a  man.  This  means 
that  a  habit — doing  the  same  thing  again  that  we  have 
done  before  in  a  given  case — will,  if  unregulated  and  un- 
checked, attach  itself  to  other  cases  where  it  is  less  ap- 
propriate, or  wholly  unsuitable.  Thus  because  a  man  has 
hesitated  long,  and  come  to  a  slow  decision  in  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  he  will  have  a  tendency,  which  may  re- 
quire a  vigorous  will  to  throw  off,  to  hesitate  where  he 
should  be  prompt,  and  to  defer  action  where  action  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  deliberation. 

Thus  "  the  provisional  suspense  of  judgment  recom- 
mended by  Descartes  and  others  as  the  true  beginning  of 
philosophy,  we  may  allow,  or  even  commend,  as  no  more 
than  a  passing  phase  of  the  individual's  mind  in  his  search 
for  truth.  Of  this  Kant  says,  "  It  is  not  a  permanent 
resting-place  for  human  reason."  To  consider,  to  sus- 
pend one's  judgment,  to  lay  aside  preconceptions,  to 
pause,  to  examine,  are  therefore  merely  preliminaries,  in 
a  matter  of  importance,  for  vigorous,  and,  it  may  be,  un- 
relaxing  exertion,  where  further  reflection  will  probably 
be  difficult.  Every  earnest,  superior  mind  yields  to  this 
reflective  delay  only  with  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
worthy  decision.  Plato  even  uses  the  verb  from  which 
"scepticism"  is  formed  to  indicate  the  arriving  at  this 
conclusion.  Exhorting  a  young  man  tempted  to  a  great 
crime  by  bad  example,  he  tells  him  to  flee  from  the  evil 
company,  to  try  "  expiatory  rites,"  to  "consider"'  (which 
here  means  "  firmly  believe  ")  "  that  death  is  more  honor- 
able than  life  "  stained  with  such  a  blot. 

The  words  of  the  Athenian  sage  descriptive  of  careful 
examination,  followed  by  prompt  and  vigorous  action, 
are  as  applicable  to  a  Christian  tempted  by  speculative 
doubts  or  practical  snares,  at  times  spread  for  him  by  fel- 

^xaXXicj  Qdvarov  dKErpd/.tEyo?  ing  come  to  a  conclusion.     Atticwrit- 

aTtaXXdrTOV   rov  fiiov. — Platon.  ers  were  not  accustomed   to  use  the 

Di  Legibtis,  IX.,  i.     The  past  parti-  present   and    imperfect  of  dHiitro- 

ciple  ^«£V^//£  J' oS  indicates  the  hav-  ixat. 
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low-Christians,  as  to  an  educated  heathen  walking  by  the 
light  of  nature  alone,  but  still  wishing  to  obey  his  con- 
science. 

The  strong  and  healthy  sense  of  Socrates  is  said  to 
have  beaten  back  the  tide  of  scepticism  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy  for  a  hundred  years,  even  until  the  Socratic  im- 
pulse in  Aristotle  had  been  exhausted.  Aristotle,  whose 
acuteness  surpassed  that  of  the  most  thorough-going 
sceptic,  likewise  uses  doubt  for  a  constructive,  not  de- 
structive end,'  and  so  treats  of  "  the  utility  of  doubt,"  and 
what  "  we  ought  first  to  doubt  of,"  and  says,  "  The  success 
of  philosophy  depends  on  the  art  of  doubting  well."  This 
most  acute  of  reasoners  is  best  qualified  to  teach  us  where 
to  put  an  end  to  doubt.  "  A  principle,"  he  says,  **  which 
one  must  be  in  possession  of  who  understands  any  entity 
whatever,  this  is  not  an  hypothesis."  Doubts  on  such  a 
point,  he  says,  "are  similar  to  one's  doubting  whether  we 
now  sleep  or  are  awake."  The  following  are  cases  where 
doubt  is  inadmissible:  "It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
inquirer  to  suppose  that  at  the  same  time  the  same  thing 
should  be  and  not  be."  Again  :  "  Causes  are  first  princi- 
ples." "  That  is  called  a  cause  from  which,  as  inherent, 
anything  is  produced ; "  whence,  a  cause  "  is  the  first 
principle  of  change  or  of  rest ;  as,  for  instance,  the  de- 
signing cause  .  .  .  and,  generally  speaking,  the  form- 
ing of  that  which  is  being  formed,  and  that  capable  of 
effecting  a  change  of  that  which  is  undergoing  a  change." 
"  There  is  something  which  always  moves  the  things  that 
are  in  motion,  and  the  first  imparter  of  motion  is  itself 
immovable."  * 

Thus  did  he  who  was  best  qualified  to  doubt  scientific- 
ally set  up  the  barriers  to  doubt.  He  knew  the  excesses 
of  the  sophists  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  he  antici- 
pated the  aberrations  of  those  that  would  appear   in  the 

'It    is    a   saying   characteristic   of        '  ro  rrproroi'   yiiyovv  aHivTjrny 

Aristotle's  stronp  sense  that  "a  man's  avro. — Aristotle,  dMtlaph)sics,ll\^ 

mind    was     organized    to     discover  3;  II.,  4;  III.,  8. 
truth." 
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future.  Protagoras  had  dissolved  knowledge  into  indi- 
vidual and  momentary  opinion:  "Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things."  Gorgias  denied  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 
Scepticism  took  the  form  of  "  a  thorough-going  impeach- 
ment of  man's  power  to  know." '  Arcesilaus,  a  later 
Academic,  said,  "  We  know  nothing,  not  even  this  itself, 
that  we  know  nothing."  The  Sceptics  gave  various  names 
to  this  condition  :  arapa^ia,  **  rest,"  "  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance ;  "  eTToxrf,  "reserve  of  judgment;"  apfSeipioe, 
"  equilibrium ; "  and  their  maxim  was  ovSev  juaXXov, 
**  One  statement  is  as  good  as  another." 

Such  statements,  if  viewed  seriously,  look  like  an  ab- 
negation of  reason,  and  the  worship  of  paralysis.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  what  looks  like  an  unqualified 
denunciation  of  reason  was  at  first  a  lively  invective 
against  the  uncertainty  of  physical  science,  with  which 
the  first  efforts  of  philosophy  were  chiefly  employed. 
Self-contradiction  and  increasing  perplexity  marked  these 
researches  as  they  advanced  from  Thales  and  the  Eleatic 
school  to  the  various  theories  of  Leucippus,  Heraclitus, 
Democritus,  and  the  rest,  till  nature  seemed  to  have  no 
order;  then  reason  turned  to  prey  upon  itself.  The  most 
alarming  result  of  this  was  seen  when  the  scepticism 
engendered  by  false  science  "passed,  in  a  less  reputable 
generation,  into  a  corroding  moral  scepticism,  which  rec- 
ognized no  good  but  pleasure,  and  no  right  but  might." 
Unlimited  scepticism  has  been  found  in  every  age  to  take 
this  direction.  It  has  been  noted  that  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  amorous  poets  in  the  north  of  France — a  school  that 
lapsed  into  the  "most  revolting  sensuality" — was  Ab^- 
lard  the  Schoolman.'  Later  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion need  not  be  specified  ;  the  sceptic  and  the  libertine, 
Montaigne  and  Rabelais,  are  linked  together  as  inevitably 
as  the  negative  and  the  positive  electricity  of  the  battery. 

Not  even  the  enlightenment  of  our  boasted  science,  the 
hard  common-sense  that  scorns  scholastic  subtleties,  can 

^£ncy.  Brit.,  XXI.,  329. 

'Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  §  36. 
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protect  the  sophist  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
worst  follies  of  his  brethren  in  ancient  Greece.  Still 
there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  hearing  an 
educated  Englishman,  like  Mr.  Mill,  say  in  cold  blood : 
"  There  may  be  worlds  in  which  two  and  two  make  five, 
in  which  parallel  lines  meet,  in  which  a  straight  line  may 
return  upon  itself  and  inclose  a  space,  and  in  which  there 
may  be  effects  without  a  cause."  ' 

We  conceive  it  to  be  far  more  creditable  for  a  man  to  feel 
and  to  own,  as  did  Hume,  that  his  state  of  universal  doubt 
is  a  "  malady,"  "  philosophical  melancholy  and  delirium." 
And  so,  though  Hume  forces  himself  to  say,  when  elabo- 
rating his  sceptical  theory,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  "  an 
external  world  independent  of  our  perception,"  and  that 
"cause  is  not  a  real  relation,  but  only  a  mental  habit  of 
belief,"^  etc.,  yet  in  conversation  and  in  writing  on  other 
subjects  he  ignored  without  scruple  such  unnatural  speech, 
and  excused  his  inconsistency  by  saying,  **  I  must  yield 
to  the  current  of  nature:  nature  compels  me  to  judge 
as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel."  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  a 
modern  follower  of  Hume,  frankly  owns  that  "the  prac- 
tical foundations  of  our  convictions"  about  '■'■science  and 
theology  "  do  not  rest  on  "  rational  grounds  of  conviction," 
but  on  "  a  kind  of  inward  inclination  or  impulse."^  This 
is  a  formal  abandonment  of  the  supposition  that  scepti- 
cism is  the  peculiar  enemy  of  religion.  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
enemy  of  knowledge  and  mental  soundness. 

We  have  heretofore  strongly  insisted  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  has  ever  been  the  kind  foster-mother  of  all  real 
science,  and  of  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  an  effective 
instrument  in  human  education.  One  proof  of  this  is, 
that  it  gives  an  account  of  the  condition  of  human  nature 
that  is  verifiable  by  facts,  and  an  intelligible  reason  for 
the  glory  and  the  weakness  of  that  nature;  that  it  offers 
solid   grounds  of  hope  to  man    for  regaining  his  better 

'Sec  McCosh,  Christianity  and  Positivism,  I.cct.  V'l.,  p.  175. 
*  Inquiry  Concerning  tlu  Human  Understanding. 
'  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  1879. 
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estate.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  neither  this  reh'glon, 
nor  any  other  agency,  could  effect  such  results  by  inform- 
ing human  beings  that  all  knowledge,  natural  and  super- 
natural, is  beyond  their  reach  ;  that  they  can  never  think 
rightly  or  act  rightly ;  that  contented  despair  is  the  only 
thing  left  for  them.  The  Father  of  human  souls  says  to 
His  children,  by  the  voice  of  His  only-begotten  Son  : 
"  Ye  were  made  in  God's  image ;  ye  fell  from  innocence 
and  happiness  by  the  abuse  of  your  freedom ;  ye  lost 
the  vision  of  heaven  ;  ye  darkened  and  disordered  your 
natural  powers :  but  ye  have  been  redeemed  to  Me  by  a 
priceless  ransom  ;  ye  have  been  deadly  sick,  but  the  Good 
Physician  is  at  your  door  ;  ye  can  regain  health,  knowl- 
edge, a  reasonable  measure  of  happiness  and  comfort  in 
the  present  life,  and  bliss  without  measure  in  the  world 
to  come." 

Humility  and  self-renunciation  do  not  need  long  recom- 
mendation to  those  who  are  in  want  of  everything  ;  for 
no  one  can  be  more  deeply  conscious  than  themselves  of 
their  misery,  their  helplessness,  the  weakness  of  reason, 
the  fluctuations  of  feeling,  the  feebleness  of  their  will. 
The  only  method  to  silence  doubt  and  unreasonable  con- 
tradiction is  to  bring  prompt  and  effective  help : — to  the 
hungry,  food  ;  to  the  sick,  medicine  and  kindness  ;  to  the 
erring,  the  simple  truth  spoken  from  the  heart  of  faith 
and  love.  The  voice  of  religion,  regulating  the  schools 
of  philosophy  and  education,  speaks  in  this  fashion  :  "  O' 
helpless  reason,  humiliate  yourself:  be  silent,  feeble 
nature."  At  times  "  to  despise  philosophy  is  the  best 
course  of  philosophy."  "  Man '  is  more  inconceivable 
without  the  mystery  of  his  fall  and  original  sin  than  these 
mysteries  are  inconceivable  to  man."  "  Philosophy,  like 
true  religion,  requires  that  its  disciples  throw  off  old 
prejudices,   and    come    with    hearts    willing    to    receive 

» Humiliez-vous,  raison  impuissante,  tai-         ^  L'homme  est    plus    inconcevable 
sez-vous,  nature  imbecile.  ^^^^  ^^  myst^re  que  ce  myst^re  n'est 

Se  moquer  de  la  philosophie  c  est  vrai-     .  ,  ,       ,     ,,,  .,      ■,•,         1 

ment  philosopher.  inconcevable   a   1  homme.  —Pascal, 

Pensees. 
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knowledge,  and  understandings  open  to  conviction." 
"Consciousness  is  to  the  philosopher  what  the  Bible 
is  to  the  theologian."  *  They  ought  both,  therefore,  to 
be  received  without  question,  because  of  their  Author, 
who  in  the  one  discloses  to  us  natural  truth,  and  in  the 
other  truths  supernatural.  Lord  Bacon  said:'  "The 
entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  in  the 
sciences,  like  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
not  permitted  save  to  him  who  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a 
little  child." 

The  confessions  we  have  quoted  from  authorities  in 
science  and  philosophy  concerning  the  insufficiency  of  rea- 
son are  enough  to  expose  the  unfairness  of  writers  un- 
friendly to  religion  (like  Professor  Seth,  who  contributed 
the  article  on  "  Scepticism  "  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica^)  whenever  they  find  the  defenders  of  religion  using 
the  like  language.  Professor  Seth,  ^.^.,  says:  "In  an  access 
of  pious  rage  .  .  .  they  turn  upon  reason  to  rend 
her."  "  They  labor  to  show  that  she  is  in  contradiction 
with  herself  even  on  matters  non-theological."  Such  lan- 
guage comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  sceptics  who  have 
just  been  reducing  "  reason  "  to  "delirium,"*  and  assert- 
ing that  she  can  reach  neither  truth  nor  certainty  in  any- 
thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  notorious  that  all 
the  greatest  Christian  doctors,  following  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,5  delight  to  exalt  the  powers  of  man,  his  reason 
included,  for  the  very  obvious  reasons  that  he  is  God's 
image,  that  he  was  created  but  "  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  and  that  even  in  the  natural  order  he  was 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  "  Angelic  Doctor  "  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  honors 

'Sir    William     Hamilton,    Meta-  num  coelonim,  in  quod,  nisi  sub  per- 

///)'jjVj-,  I,ect.  v.,  pp.  57,  63.     Hume,  sona    infantis,  intrare   non  datur. — 

it    is  said,  was  too   shrewd  to    cast  Nov.  Organ.,  L.  I.,  Aph.  63. 

doubts  on  the  veracity  of  conscious-  'Vol.  XXI.,  pp.  373-3S4. 

ness.  *  Sec  Hume. 

'  Aditus  ad  regnum  hominis,  quod  *See,  t,  g.,  I'salm  viii.  4,  5. 
fundatur   in  scientiis,  quam   ad  reg- 
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have  blossomed  forth  into  a  second  spring  in  modern 
days,  says,  with  reference  to  the  reason  itself,  that  "  the 
truths  of  theology,'  communicated  by  supernatural  reve- 
lation, are  subjects  of  devout  inquiry,  and  admit  of  argu- 
mentative defence."  "  For  since  grace,"  ^  he  adds,  "  does 
not  destroy  nature,  but  perfects  it,  it  is  fitting  that  nat- 
ural reason  should  render  (this)  service  to  faith,  even  as 
also  the  natural  bent  of  the  will  becomes  the  servant  of 
charity."  The  very  titles  of  two  treatises  of  S.  Anselm^ 
— among  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  time,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  saintly  men — 
show  the  high  place  assigned  to  reason  :  "  Monologium, 
sive  exemplum  meditandi  de  ratione  Fidei ; "  that  is  to 
say,  "a  specimen  of  how  man's  reason  proceeds  with  itself 
in  seeking  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith.  The  other  was  "  Proslogium,  sive  Fides  quserens 
Intellectum  ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  Faith's  effort  to  answer 
the  devout  questioning  of  the  intellect."  The  sentiment 
which  Friar  Bacon ''  put  into  his  Majus  Opus,  addressed 
to  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  1266,  is  not  foreign  to  Christian 
teachers  in  any  age  of  the  Church :  "  In  every  man,'' 
whether  among  the  saints  or  the  sages,  there  is  great 
imperfection  of  wisdom  " — a  remark  that  he  expressly 
extends  to  Aristotle,  while  acknowledging  the  unrivalled 
sagacity  of  that  philosopher.  We  believe  that  Addison, 
who  was  a  sincerely  religious  man,  expressed  the  usual 
thought  of  the  best  Christian  intelligence,  clerical  as  well 
as  lay,  when  he  said :  "  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of 
reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life."  "  The 

'  Sumnia    Theologice,   qu.   I.,   art.  confounded  with  Grossteste's  friend 

8.  Robert),  the  full  title  of  whose  work 

*Cum  enim  gratia  non  tollat  nat-  is  Opus  Majus  de  Utilitaie  Scientia- 

uram,    sed    perficiat,    oportet    quod  rum.    He  died  A.D.  1294.     The  pas- 

naturalis  ratio  subserviat  Fidei ;  sicut  sage  here  quoted  is  from  Ch.  XII. 
et  naturalis  inclinatio  voluntatis  ob-         ^Inorani  homine  sunt  multaimper- 

sequitur  Caritati.  fecta  sapientise,  tarn  in  Sanctis  quam 

'Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.D.  in  sapientibus.      Nihil  est  perfectum 

1093-1109.  in    humanis  inventionibus. — Id.,  P. 

*/.  e.,  Roger    Bacon   (not   to   be  II.,  Ch.  VIII. 
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cast  of  mind  natural  to  a  discreet  man  makes  him  look 
forward  into  futurity  and  consider  what  will  be  his  condi- 
tion millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is  at  pres- 
ent." "  His  hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  and  his  schemes 
large  and  glorious."  "  It  is  the  guide  of  a  mortal  crea- 
ture, and  in  general  of  a  reasonable  being."'  This  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  account  of  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith, 
each  retaining  its  own  proper  position  and  advantages. 

If  I  were  seeking  to  justify  the  praise  I  have  given 
to  religion,  as  fostering  and  encouraging  man's  natural 
powers,  and  placing  him  in  the  right  attitude  toward  all 
knowledge  and  science  that  can  become  instrumental  in 
education,  I  should  point  out  that  its  effort  is  always 
constructive  rather  than  destructive,  to  edify  rather  than 
to  pull  down.  Amid  the  inevitable  variations  and  mis- 
takes of  scientific  researches  and  hypotheses,  it  does  not 
point  to  every  error  as  a  new  proof  that  reason  cannot  be 
trusted,  but  tries  rather  to  find  in  many  coincident  indica- 
tions a  suggestion  of  the  dawning  of  an  important  truth. 
In  treating  evidence,  especially  evidence  for  religion,  the 
sceptic  is  constantly  guilty  of  a  fault  which  betrays  re- 
pugnance to  this  wholesome  habit  of  mind.  He  rep- 
resents "any  insufficiency  of  the  proof,  in  its  several 
branches,  as  so  much  objection  ;  "  and  "  manages  the  in- 
quiry," says  Mr.  Davidson — who,  in  his  admirable  work  on 
prophecy,  thus  describes  what  he  calls  this  "vicious  man- 
ner of  reasoning" — "so  as  to  make  it  appear  that,  if  the 
divided  arguments  be  inconclusive  one  by  one,  wc  have 
a  series  of  exceptions  to  the  truths  of  religion,  instead  of 
a  train  of  favorable  presumptions  growing  stronger  at 
every  step.  The  discii)le  of  scepticism  is  taught  that  he 
cannot  fully  rely  on  this  or  that  motive  of  belief,  that  each 
of  tiicm  is  insecure;  and  the  conclusion  is  put  upon  him 
that  they  ought  to  be  discarded  one  after  another,  instead 
of  being  connected  and  combined."'  It  has  often  been 
noted,  by  the  way,  what  an  advantage  in  oral  argument 

'  spectator.  No.  225. 

'Davidson  on  Prophecy,  Disc.  I.,  p.  2S,     Lond.,  1S25. 
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the  lively  insistence  on  individual  objections  has  over  the 
attempt  to  show  the  weight  of  an  argument  that  consists 
in  the  cumulative  force  of  many  particulars.'  Every  great 
discovery  in  natural  science,  every  truth  of  value  derived 
from  the  examination  of  the  outer  world,  has  been  the 
fruit  of  patient  study  of  many  details,  the  careful  com- 
parison and  weighing  of  facts,  without  apparent  connec- 
tion or  perhaps  in  seeming  contradiction.  This  habit> 
which  is  natural  to  a  religious  mind — whether  studying 
the  Word  or  the  works  of  God — is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  science.  A  lively  series  of  objections 
might  develop  contradictions  between  mechanics  and 
some  of  the  effects  of  electricity,  which  would  have  been 
insoluble  while  the  science  of  the  latter  was  as  yet  im- 
perfectly known.  The  most  common  and  necessary  ex- 
periments of  chemistry  are  usually  failures  unless  super- 
vised by  experts.  Such  facts  may  suggest  the  kind  of 
service  religion  has  done  for  education. 

The  normal  result  of  true  science  of  even  natural  things, 
upon  the  mind,  is  an  unfeigned  humility  and  willingness 
to  learn  from  whatever  source.  Such  a  mind  clings  to 
the  solid  sense  of  Aristotle,  that  "  man's  mind  was  organ- 
ized to  discover  truth,"  without  forgetting  the  weakness 
and  mistakes  that  have  always  attended  the  actual  en- 
deavor. The  thing  most  opposite  to  this,  both  in  reason 
and  education,  is  the  despair  of  truth,  the  giving  up  of 
effort,  the  assertion  that  because  nothing  is  known  to  us 
fully,  nothing  is  rightly  known,  the  contemptuous  rejec- 
tion of  help,  the  paradox  that  truth  and  falsehood,  proof 
and  disproof,  are  equivalent — including  in  this  the  very 
postulates  by  which  the  paradox  itself  is  made  out — and 
all  this  is  scepticism,  when  we  can  give  to  its  boneless 
lubricity  anything  resembling  logical  shape. 

What  remains  of  this  lecture  I  will  devote  to  the  study 
of  two  aspects  of  the  subject  :  I.  The  abuses  to  which 
the  reason  of  man  is  inevitably  exposed  and  tempted  in 
a  world  like  our  modern  one,  that  continually  discusses, 

'Cf.   Bp.  Butler's  Analogy,  11.,  7. 
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with  or  without  intelligence,  all  imaginable  subjects  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  even  in  the  treatment  of 
the  greatest  has  usually  a  mocking  majority  out  of  those 
who  attend  at  all,  but  more  frequently  must  address  a 
mass  who  are  indifferent  or  ignorant.  II.  In  the  second 
place  I  will  endeavor  to  present  the  ideal  of  which  scep- 
ticism is  the  caricature.  If  I  succeed  in  this,  I  may  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  this  "  delirium  "  and  sore  malady  of 
man's  reason. 

I.  Before  dwelling  on  the  abuses  to  which  the  reason 
of  man  is  tempted  in  actual  life,  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  the  reason,  the  feelings,  and  the  will  are  one 
in  essence,  and  make  up  each  indivisible  human  person. 
They  are  inseparable  in  fact,  and  mutually  serve  one 
another.  The  reason  enlightens,  the  will  gives  energy, 
the  feelings  supply  motives  and  vivacity.  The  reason 
may  become  the  slave  of  the  other  two.  This  is  precisely 
what  religion  forbids,  claiming  the  service  of  will  and 
feeling  to  all  real  light,  natural  or  supernatural.  This  is 
the  only  tyranny  over  the  natural  man  included  in  "  the 
obedience  of  Christ."'  "  With  intellect  itself,"  as  has  been 
said  many  times,  and  cannot  be  said  too  often,  "  with 
really  moral  and  reasonable  intellect,  with  the  thought 
of  man  recognizing  at  once  its  power  and  its  weakness, 
its  vast  range  and  its  necessary  limits,  religion  has,  can 
have,  no  quarrel.  It  were  a  libel  on  the  All-wise  Creator 
to  suppose  that  between  intellect  and  spirit,  between 
thought  and  faith,  there  could  be  any  original  relations 
other  than  those  of  perfect  harmony."  ' 

Still  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  charges,  nu- 
merous and  groundless  as  they  are,  brought  against  reli- 
gion by  reason,  when  we  consider  the  actual  condition  of 
that  reason  in  the  world  around  us. 

A  young  man  believes  that  witii  money  he  could  com- 
mand and  rule  the  world  ;  and  when  he  finds  himself  in 
possession    of  a    keen,  cultivated    intellect,  but    without 

'  2  Cor.  X.  5,  Ty)v  vnaHoj)v  tov  X(n6T(n. 

*  Liddon's  University  Sermons,  Sermon  VIII.,  p.  167.      Rivington,  i36g. 
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money,  he  often,  half  in  scorn  and  defiance,  will  offer  his 
services  as  a  writer,  to  those  whom  he  despises,  in  order 
to  win  the  money  which  to  him  then  seems  his  first  need. 
Then  are  we  presented  not  seldom  with  a  piteous  spec- 
tacle. The  world  of  which  he  dreamed  to  be  the  master 
he  finds  has  made  of  him  its  slave.  He  is  bidden  to  write 
up  this  measure,  to  depreciate  that  ;  to  sound  the  praises 
of  some  leader  in  politics,  and  to  pick  out  and  magnify 
the  faults  of  a  chance  adversary  who  stands  in  his  way — 
to  do  both  with  vivacity  and  an  air  of  conviction,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  either.  He  must  present  views  of 
politics,  morals,  even  religion,  in  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ties or  men  who  have  bought  his  services,  not  as  they 
seem  to  him  right  or  true.  If  a  young  and  generous  soul 
chafe  at  this  bondage,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  it  is 
coolly  reminded  that  its  bargain  is  an  affair  of  commerce, 
not  of  conscience.  If,  constrained  by  harsh  necessity,  it 
submits  to  its  hateful  task,  its  whole  intellectual  life  be- 
comes poisoned  and  warped.  The  human  soul  some- 
times seeks  to  avenge  its  own  degradation  by  denying 
the  ideals  against  which  it  has  sinned.  He  who  by 
practice  has  acquired  skill  to  confound  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  right  and  wrong,  by  sophisms  which,  though 
they  do  not  convince,  can  confound,  plain  people,  because 
they  may  have  no  answer  ready,  comes  to  take  pride  in 
his  power,  and  ends  by  blunting  the  keenness  of  his  own 
intellect,  and  half  believing  the  lies  he  has  defended.  His 
conscience  shows  itself  by  irritation  and  unfairness  to- 
ward those  who  plainly  tell  him  of  his  real  condition.  He 
will  even  boast  of  his  own  freedom,  and  taunt  the  friends 
of  religion  with  their  subjection  to  bondage.  Thus  the 
mercenary  writer,  attacking  religion  as  he  by  turn  attacks 
everything  else,  wears  his  degrading  yoke,  and  still  re- 
fuses the  only  offer  of  deliverance. 

Another  class  of  pernicious  books  and  writings  proceed 
from  authors  who  have  resolved  to  achieve  notoriety,  if 
they  cannot  have  fame,  at  any  price.  As  the  class  just 
mentioned  are  the  victims  of  pride,  so  those  now  to  be 
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described  are  the  fools  of  their  vanity.  At  one  time  it 
is  an  able  man  in  his  own  department  (say)  of  natural 
science,  but  restless  till  he  enters  the  field  of  theology, 
of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing ;  at  another  it  is  a 
versatile  and  stirring  writer  seeking  for  a  new  sensation  ; 
at  another  it  is  a  theorist  resolved  to  prove  his  particular 
hypothesis  at  any  cost,  whether  of  Bible,  Church,  or 
morals ;  at  another  it  is  an  unprincipled  sophist,  whose 
vanity  courts  reputation  by  some  plain  and  stinging 
exposure.  Sometimes  among  these  we  find  an  eccen- 
tric man  of  wealth,  who  will  expend  his  money  to  put 
forward  some  novelty  in  religion.  What  is  to  be  noted  in 
these  vainglorious  writers,  whether  they  have  much  ability 
or  little,  is  that  they  seem  content,  as  if  their  end  had 
been  gained,  if  they  make  a  sensation  in  the  religious 
world,  call  forth  criticism,  examinations,  answers,  unsettle 
the  faith  of  some,  spread  an  impression  that  the  founda- 
tions of  religion  have  been  shaken.  They  care  nothing 
for  the  religious  distress,  the  loss  of  peace,  the  tears,  the 
despair,  of  those  who  through  their  means  have  been 
robbed  of  their  only  guide  in  life,  their  sole  comfort  in 
affliction. 

Perhaps  the  most  revolting  phase  of  scepticism — the 
phase  which  at  times  brings  it  under  the  chastisement  of 
the  civil  law — is  when  it  deliberately  allies  itself  with 
sensuality.'  The  power  of  literature  infused  with  this 
malign  spirit  has  at  different  times  displayed  itself  in 
an  appalling  and  incredible  degree.  Its  agents  have 
not  wanted  human  ability;  but,  amid  the  pollutions 
of  the  imagination  and  unbridled  passions,  all  beauties 
of  language  and  imagery  arc  lost  in  a  hideous  animal- 
ism. 

"Many  years  .igo  a  German   in  He  ilid  not  mean  me  to  be  the  slave 

Dresden,  defending  sensual  sin,  said,  of  every  passing  desire.'    The  ruling 

'  Does  not  nature   itself  bid  you  in-  powers  in  man  arc  reason  and  con- 

dulge    yourself  ? '      I    did    not  well  science.       Passion    must    submit    to 

know  what  to  answer,  but  I  ought  to  them,  or  misery  and  dissolution  fol- 

have  said,  '  Nature  is  that  which  my  low." — Hp.\V.\lsham  How  (Hcdford), 

Maker  meant  me  to  be.     I  am  sure  Sermon  in  S.  Paul's,  25th  Dec,  1886. 
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The  typical  modern  assailant  of  religion  may  be  said 
to  be  characterized  by  a  self-reliant  cynicism.  He  will 
not  acknowledge  any  enthusiasm  for,  hardly  any  belief  in, 
virtue.  He  is  too  proud  or  too  fastidious  to  be  numbered 
with  those  whom  vanity  incites  to  write,  and  he  respects 
himself  too  much  to  join  the  sensualists.  Still  his  intel- 
lect, without  doubt,  though  he  may  not  suspect  it,  is  the 
slave  of  an  inordinate  egotism.  The  writings  of  such 
often  deceive  good  judges  by  a  semblance  of  impartiality, 
by  their  cool,  clear  vigor,  and  are  thought  models  of  intel- 
lectual perfection. 

II.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  scepti- 
cism when  it  appears  as  a  foe  of  religion,  and  includes  both 
its  essential  character  and  its  most  familiar  manifestation. 

I.  It  denies,  with  all  the  vigor  with  which  it  denies 
anything,  a  separate  province  for  religion,  especially  the 
system  of  truths  known  as  supernatural  religion,  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  constitute  natural  religion.  The 
intellect,  it  affirms,  "  commands  the  whole  field  of  truth." 
To  speak  of  spiritual  facts  beyond  the  ken  of  the  natural 
reason  is  too  humiliating  for  this  proud  spirit.  Still, 
reason  is  compelled  at  times  to  confess,  even  in  its  re- 
searches in  natural  knowledge,  that  certain  facts  —  the 
existence  of  the  indefinitely  small  and  the  indefinitely 
great,  for  instance — become  probable,  of  which  still  it  can 
never  reach  direct  knowledge.  So  the  truths  in  the  prov- 
ince of  religion,  discovered  by  unaided  reason,  remain 
limited  and  ineffective. 

Even,  however,  when  driven  from  its  exclusive  claim  to 
judge  of  every  truth,  and  brought  to  admit  revelation,  it 
is  inclined  merely  to  substitute  one  form  of  rebellion  for 
another.  Though  it  allow  that  a  revelation  may  have 
been  made,  it  still  claims  the  right  to  judge  and  criticise 
its  contents.  It  thinks  it  even  becoming  to  put  in  a  stip- 
ulation that  religion  shall  contain  no  mysteries.  Still, 
besides  the  intrinsic  unreasonableness  of  criticising  the 
contents  of  a  real  revelation — as  if,  while  the  Almighty  is 
speaking  to  us,  we  should  undertake  to  tell  Him  what  to 
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say — when  we  examine  the  various  meanings  and  appli- 
cations of  the  word  "mystery"  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how,  even  in  its  deepest  sense,  it  can  be 
excluded  from  any  revelation,  or  how  a  great  truth  like 
the  Incarnation,  made  known  to  man  as  the  ground  of 
his  faith  and  salvation,  can,  while  any  relation  of  it  be 
unexplored,  as  some  of  its  relations  must  certainly  forever 
be,  be  anything  else  than  a  mystery. 

With  equal  inconsistency  and  pertinacity,  the  religious 
sceptic,  coming  to  a  sound  mind,  is  sometimes  heard 
loudly  insisting  that,  though  he  may  admit  a  supernatural 
revelation,  and  even  mysteries,  he  will  have  no  dogmas 
in  his  religion.  He  objects  to  dogma  on  principle,  with- 
out reference  either  to  the  Authority  that  proposes  it, 
or  to  any  necessity  that  seems  to  demand  it.  It  seems 
to  him  in  some  way  contrary  to  the  essence  of  religion 
— to  its  flexible  and  poetical  character.  Yet  a  dogma, 
every  one  knows,  means,  as  a  Greek  word,  the  "decree  "  ' 
of  a  sovereign.  In  revelation  it  is  a  plain,  unequivocal 
statement  of  a  truth  of  religion,  e.g.,  "  the  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord,"  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh."  It  is  neces- 
sary that  truths  should  thus  be  stated,  both  to  guard  them 
against  mistake,  and  to  make  them  capable  of  being 
taught;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  truth,  when 
plainly  stated,  should  be  harder  to  receive  than  when 
wrapped  in  poetic  imagery. 

2.  The  ideal  sceptic,  also,  like  the  more  familiar  mun- 
dane one  we  have  been  considering,  "  looks  forth  "  {ajiinrs- 
Tai){or  himself  upon  the  world  around  him  with  attentive, 
searching  eyes,  scanning  its  physical  constitution  and  the 
ways  of  its  inhabitants.  He  has  no  prejudice  against  any 
truth  whatever,  natural  or  spiritual.  He  has  the  thirst 
for  truth  and  knowledge  imbedded  deep  in  man's  nature, 
and  bringing  him  at  once  his  purest  and  most  lasting  de- 
light. He  has  never  dreamed  that  truth  is  unattainable: 
his  nature  was  formed  for  it.     If  some  mysterious  barrier 

^  l^7J\f}E  Soyiia  napd  Kai6a-  na6ixy  r;/K  oiKOVUeyrjy. — S. 
poS    Aiyovdrov   dTtoypacpedOat     Luke,  ii.  i. 
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now  separates  man  from  the  spiritual  world  and  from  his 
Maker,  the  patient  inquirer  soon  learns  that  that  barrier 
was  raised  by  man  himself.  He  sees  that  the  world  and 
the  constitution  of  nature  have  an  intelligent  Author  and 
a  just  and  benevolent  Governor.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
he  may  not  expect  help  if  he  lifts  an  earnest  prayer  to 
the  Author  of  his  being.  Instead,  therefore,  of  ante- 
cedent doubts  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  it  seems  to 
him  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  look  for  one 
and  to  seek  indications  of  its  coming.  His  critical  reason 
will  be  employed  in  scanning  the  evidence  of  the  revela- 
tion whenever  it  appears,  and  applying  to  this  evidence 
all  the  rules  which  guard  us  from  imposture  and  decep- 
tion, both  without  and  within.  But  being  satisfied  that 
a  revelation  has  been  made,  the  true  sceptic — that  is,  one, 
as  I  have  here  supposed,  who  has  taken  the  right  meas- 
ure of  his  own  powers — submits  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  words  of  One  who  neither  will  deceive  nor  can 
be  deceived,  and  who  wills  the  felicity  of  His  creatures. 
Heavenly  truths,  our  examiner  scans,  not  to  find  in  them 
difficulties  and  objections,  but  guides  and  directions  to 
eternal  life.  Under  the  Church's  lead,  he  tests  all  pre- 
tenders to  new  interpretations,  by  truths  already  acknowl- 
edged, as,  e.g.,  the  false  teachers  of  the  apostle's  day,  by 
their  willingness  to  acknowledge  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh."  The  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
Christian  ages  is  for  him  "  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the 
truth,"  and  for  individual  Christians  in  general,  no  more 
is  needed  than  to  live  humbly  and  faithfully  by  its  rule. 

"Who  thinks  of  asking  if  the  sun  is  light, 
Observing  that  it  lightens  ?  " 

It  is  hard  to  say  why,  or  in  what  respect,  such  a  sceptic 
as  I  have  now  imagined,  who  doubts  until  faith  is  fairly 
offered  to  him,  should  be  thought  to  have  taken  a  less 
noble  view  of  man's  nature  than  the  other,  or  to  have 
sacrificed  his  freedom,  or  to  have  neglected  any  precau- 
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tion  suggested  by  wisdom,  or  to  have  misused  his  reason, 
or  to  have  suffered  any  deception  through  credulity,  and 
not  rather  by  the  best  use  of  reason  and  wisdom  to 
have  attained  the  highest  rewards  held  out  to  the  nature 
of  man. 
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"      civil  and  canon,  rules  of,  204, 

"      English,  distinctions  of,  205. 

"       Roman,  206. 

"      description  of,  207. 

"      standard  of  right,  etc.,  in,  208. 

*'      directory  of,  210, 


Law,  remedial  part  of,  213. 

"      vindicatory  part  of,  214. 

"      by  the  Law  and  Prophets,  539, 

"      which  governs  thought,  482. 

"      of  sufficient  reason,  483. 

"      real  character  of  the,  581. 
Lawyers'  maxim,  100. 
Leslie's  four-fold  pioof  of  historical 

fact,  428. 
Letters  of  alphabet,  255. 
Light,  undulatory  theory  of,  495. 
Livy,  276,  278,  279. 

M. 

Man,  84,  122,  231,  385,  420,  449,  522, 

523,  548,  642. 
Mani,  legend  of,  64. 
Mankind  believes,  57. 
Manuscripts,  Vatican,  307,  308. 
Maori,  42,  43. 

Materialism,  refutation  of,  492. 
McCosh,  President,  176-178, 
Men,  wisdom  of,  98. 

"      rights  of,  208. 
Metaphysics,  irreligious,  89. 
Metaphysical  conceptions,  520. 
Messiah,  prophecy  of,  139. 
Mexican  exhortations  to  virtue,  etc., 

66. 
Mexicans,  46-48. 
Mill,  Stuart,  229. 
Milton's  contrast  to  Homer,  259. 
Minds,  257. 
Miracles  as  attestation  of  revelation, 

337- 
"         of  Christ,  338. 
"         of  Simon  Magus  and  others, 

339- 

"         proof  of,  343. 
Modern  pedants,  115,  116. 
Money,  love  of,  114. 
Mongolian  Khoncis,  39,  40. 
Monophysites,  609-615. 
Morality  in  Scriptures,  221,  528,  529. 

"         utilitarian,  228. 
Moses,  120,  123,  165,  531. 
Moses'  ritual,  115. 
Muhammed,  teachings  of,  74. 
Miiller,  65. 

N. 

Natural  religion,  effect  of,  17. 

"  "  preface    to   proof, 

25,  26. 

"  "  records  of,  63. 

Nature,  study  of,  83. 
Neander,  526. 
Nestorianism,  607,  609-613. 
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Newman,  370. 

New  Testament  tells,  131. 

"  "         presents,  138. 

"  "         conversions  in,  149. 

"  "         321. 

"  "         the  phrase,  325. 

"  "         disputed    books    of, 

325.  ,  , 

"  "         authenticity  of,  330. 

Newton,  95. 

O. 

Obedience  to  rulers,  182. 

"Old  Bailey  Theology,"  16. 

Old  Testament,  16,  105,  107,  124. 

"  "  unity  of,  106. 

"  "  history  sure  of,  no. 

"  "  religion  of,  in. 

"  "  revelation  of,  112. 

"  "  religion    central  fig- 

ure, 119. 

"  "  as  literature,  123. 

"  "  conversions  in,  148. 

Open  questions,  363. 
Origen,  420. 
Origin  of  Species,  2i,l. 
Osiris,  hymn  to,  34. 
Oysters,  518. 

P. 

Paley's  definition,  230. 

Papuans,  41. 

Parables,  the  seven,  130. 

Pascal,  449,  450,  49S. 

Passover,  certainly  of,  429,  430. 

Paul,  St.,  128,  133,  149,  150,  374. 

Pentateuch,  scope  of,  12,  13. 

Persia,  36-39,  63. 

Phavorinus,  tradition  of,  551. 

Pherecydes  first,  etc.,  67. 

Philology,  246. 

Phoenicians,  583. 

Physiology,  245. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  163. 

Plant,  515. 

Plutarch  on  Egyptian  creed,  36. 

Poetry,  92,  257,   267. 

Political  economy,  244. 

Polynesi.i,  40. 

Prayer  of  Hindu  religion,  61. 

Prcscott,  46. 

Pride,  a  victim  of,  648. 

Prodigal  Son,  131. 

Prophecy,  364,  371,  375. 

"  ihtce  coiKliiions  of,  349. 

"  the  Messiah,  353. 

"  objects  of,  358. 

"  and  miracle,  355. 


Prophecy   of  destruction  of  Nineveh, 

358. 
"         of  destruction  of  Babylon, 

358. 
"         of    destruction    of    Tyre, 

360. 
"         of  Christ  in  Plato,  370. 
"         of  Constantinople,  368. 
"  of  America,  36S. 

"         of  Shakespeare,  369. 
"         mentioned     by     Thucydi- 

des,  366. 
"         objection  to  the  idea    of, 
366. 
Prophecies  in  Holy  Writ,  353,  371. 

"  of  St.  Malachi,  369. 

Prophet,  definition  of,  117. 
Protestant  Sectaries,  411. 
Protoplasm,  501. 
Psalmanazar,  George,  311,  3:2. 

R. 

Rabbi  Hillel,  tradition  of,  120. 
Reason,  perfection  of,  87,99,  ^47' 
Rebecca  and  Jacob,  530. 
Rcchabites,  286. 
Reformation,  253,  254,  559. 
Religion,  5,    16,  154,  211,  268,  493, 

496.  553-. 
"        derivation,  disputed,  22,  23. 
"         and  superstition,  24. 
"         of  China,  27-29,  588. 
"         of  India,  30-34. 

of  Egypt,  34-36.  590- 
"        of  Germany,  39. 
"        of  Persia,  36-39,  592. 
"         of  Mongolian  race,  39-4CX. 
"        of  Polynesia,  40. 
"        of  Greece  and  Rome,  48-52, 

593- 
"        of  Old  Testament,  III. 
"        of  Christ,  148,    254,    258. 

356.  402,  421,  576,  600, 

641. 
"        of  Jewish  people,  2S7. 
"        defence  of,  303. 
"        one,  282,  336. 
"         revealed     in      Old     Testa- 
ment, 333,  357. 
"         testimony  to,  422. 
"        cannot   logically  be    reject- 
ed, 494. 
"        objcciionsto,  in  astronomy, 

498. 
"        praise  to,  645. 
"         necessity  of,  241. 
"        the  champions  of,  552. 
Reproof,  631. 
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Resurrection,  434. 
Revealed  truth,  412. 
Revelation,  377,  526,  557. 

"  summary  of,  18. 

"  necessity  for,  52,  53,  76. 

"  brings,   80. 

"  "  shining"  proof  of,  117. 

"  author     of,     127,      155, 

290. 

"  evidence    of,     394,     18, 

"  and  inspiration,  382. 

Reward  and  punishments,  58,  114. 
Rhetoric,  92. 
Rig-veda,  hymn  in,  30. 
Ritual  of  Moses,  115. 
Roman  world,  183,  277,  399,  400,  448. 

"      people,  278. 

"      emperor,  worship  of,  447. 
Rome  and  Israel,  280. 
Rome,  fall  of,  1S4,  185. 


Sacraments,  in  the,  424. 

**  Christian,  427-431. 

Sacred  manuscripts,  authenticity,  11, 
.  12. 

Saviour,  argument  of,  56. 
Sceptic,  ideal,  651. 
Sceptical  subtleties,  89. 
Scepticism,  16,  637. 

"  revolting  phase  of,  649. 

"  summary  of,  650. 

"  religious,  651. 

Schism,  598. 

Science,  "what  is,"  238,  493. 
"         of  China  and  India,  169. 
"        of  Muliammedan  Arabs,  170. 
"        of  political  economy,  244. 
"        advance  of,  237. 
.     "        circle  of,  239. 
"        absence  of,  240. 
"        tendency  of,  242,  646. 
"        benefits  of  religion  to,  24S. 
"         difficulties  in,  506. 
"        contradictions  in,  516. 
Scott,  122,  530. 
Scripture,  306,  379,  384. 

"  contains,  78,  249,  284. 

"  unity  of,  103,  3S3. 

'*  superstition  in,  24. 

"  confirmation   of,   109,  296, 

384,  504. 
"  events,     preservation      of, 

no. 
"  destruction    of,    301,  302, 

316. 


Scripture,  real  text  of,  307. 

"  miracles  in,  341,  342. 

"  private    interpretation    of, 

380,  381. 
"  books  of,   completed,  386. 

"  meaning  of,  389. 

"  absence    of,     in    Harvard 

College,  177. 
Self-preservation,  54. 
Sense  of  right  and   wrong,   beauty, 

etc.,  90. 
Slavery,  extirpation  of,  187,  209,  456- 

460. 
Sloth,  548. 

Socrates,  martyr  of  truth,  69. 
*'         rested  faith,  etc.,  70. 
"  last  words,  etc.,  76. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  127. 
Sophist  shrinks,  97. 
Soul's  preexistence,  79. 
Soul,  unity  of,  91. 

"     four  powers  of,  421. 
Sovereignty,  legitimate,  195,  196. 
S.    Paul,    133-135.    133,     149.     150. 

154.  374.  416. 
"    John,  135. 
"    Stephen,  128. 
"    Peter,  136,  138,  373. 
"    James,  137,  148. 
"    Augustine,  Confessions,  81. 
Stallo,  496,  514. 
Stoic,  594. 
Substance  necessary  to  phenomena, 

87- 
Suggestions  of  man's  nature,  21. 

T. 

Tacitus,  72. 

Talmud,  8. 

Ten  Commandments,  114. 

Tertullian,    224,   324,  325,  357,  417, 

437. 
Testimony    to    man's     immortality, 

75. 
Theology  teaches,  240. 

"  "queen  of  sciences,"  169, 

474. 
Tradition,  388. 
Traducianism,  79. 
Transmigration  in  Brahmanism,  60. 
"  Trinity,"  the  word,  418. 

U. 

Ulphilas,  188. 
Unbelief,  cause  of,  542. 

"  treatment  of,  546,  547. 

Unbeliever,  a  learned,  57. 
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Unbeliever's  accusation  against  Chris- 
tian faults,  625-628. 
University  of  Europe,  typical,  173. 

"  in  England,  173. 

"  in  Germany,  174. 

"  function  of,  174,  177. 

"  organized  by  church,  174. 

"  is  it  possible,  minus  reli- 

gion, 175. 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  108. 

V. 
Vaccination,  505. 
Vedas,  quotation  from,  5g. 
Virtue,  "  what  is,"  102,  23O, 
Voltaire,  543. 


W. 

Walpole,  Horace,  261. 
Warburton,  114. 
Wegschneider,  561. 
Wiil<es,  Capt.,  64, 
Will,  the,  95,  146. 

"      conclusions  in  regard  to,  96. 

"      freedom  of,  97-98. 

"      perfection  of,  99. 

"      what  wins  the,  100,  loi. 
Women,  453-456. 
Writers,  vainglorious,  648, 


X. 


Xenodochia,  466, 
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